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THE TROUBLE WITH TARSKI 


By JonaTHan Harrison 


ı Introduction 


It ought to be held, on pain of mconsistency, by all those who, lıke Tarski, 
Dummett, Davidson and Putnam, and I am sure many others, hold that 
truth ıs a property of sentences, that sentences hike ‘“Snow 1s white” 1s true if 
and only if snow 1s white’ are necessary truths For it w a necessary truth, 
three-valued logics apart, that whatever 1s made true by snow’s being white, 
whether it be a sentence or a proposition, must be true if snow 1s white 
(Necessarily whatever 1s made true by snow’s being white ıs true of snow 1s white — 
because each entails the other, not of snow ıs white, whatever it makes true 1s 
necessarily true I shall in what follows try to exclude considerations concern- 
ing three-valued logics by strpulating that the sentences I am discussing are 
not defective, say by being meaningless or failing to refer ) 

Tarski himself held that ıt was the sentence ‘It 1s snowing’ (which he 
described letter by letter) that was true if and only if 1t was snowing ! For the 
reasons that I shall give, this cannot possibly be true It 1s sometimes said 
that Tarski did not wish his views about truth to apply to natural languages, 
i which case what he says would not be compatible with what I am going 
to say But ‘It 1s snowing” is ın a natural language And the arguments I shall 
use will show that truth 1s not a property of any sentence, whether in a 
natural language or not Furthermore, although if you are speaking an arti- 
ficial language you may define ‘true’ in any way you want, if you do define ıt 
in any way you want, it 1s difficult to see what bearing what you say has 


! In ‘The Concept of Truth m Formahzed Languages’, Logic, Semantics, Metamathematics 
(Oxford UP, 1956), pp 152-278, especially p 157 
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upon philosophical problems about truth, which are problems about what, 
when the problems are discussed in English, ıs meant (1e, that which zs 
meant) by ‘truth’ 

One reason why statements such as that the sentence ‘Snow is white’ 1s 
true if and only if snow 1s white cannot possibly be necessary truths ıs that 
truth cannot be a ‘property’ of sentences at all (I shall say why shortly ) For 
this reason, when the argument compels me to predicate truth of a sentence, 
for example, because I am stating my opponents’ view, I shall put ‘true’ ın 
quotes (“‘True’” may be read as ‘true’ by those who think that truth zs a 
‘property’ of sentences ) 

Another reason why such statements must be false 1s that ıt ıs, when you 
come to think of it, rather obvious that, even if truth could be a property of 
sentences, this particular clam about sentences could not be a necessary 
truth For if the sentence ‘Snow 1s white’ could be true at all, changing the 
meaning of ‘white’ to black would mean that the sentence ‘Snow 1s white’ 
would become ‘false’ — if you insist on saying ‘become false’ — when ıt comes 
to express what ıs false However, this change to the English language could 
make no difference to the colour of snow Snow would remain white — in 
which case, as I shall argue later, ıt would remain true that snow 1s white — 
whatever came to be meant by ‘white’ All that would happen would be that 
we would have to use some word other than ‘white’ to express this fact But 
if so, 1t cannot be a necessary truth that ‘Snow 1s white’ 1s ‘true’ 1f and only 
snow 1s white 

Not only ıs 1t not a necessary truth that the sentence ‘Snow is white’ 1s 
‘true’ rf and only if snow 1s white, it is not even true For not only might the 
English sentence ‘Snow 1s white’ change its meaning without making any 
difference to the colour of snow, snow has been white for much longer than 
there has been an English sentence ‘Snow 1s white’, and will remain white 
after the English language has ceased to exist — say, because in the future we 
will all become extinct or speak Chinese (One might wish to argue that then 
the sentence ‘Snow 1s white’ would not be false, because there would be no 
such sentence, but at any rate ıt would not be true) Hence, as I have al- 
ready suggested, even if you regard Convention T (‘“s” 1s “true” if and only 
if s°, to be discussed later) as an empirical generalization about the ‘truth’ of 
sentences, rather than as a necessary truth, Convention T 1s just false 

This means that Tarski must be wrong in clamıng (p 188) that the 
formula of which the sentence ‘“Snow 1s white” is true if and only if snow 1s 
white’ 1s an instance must be entailed by any (materially) satisfactory defin- 
ition of truth On the contrary, indeed, since ıt 1s false, any theory of truth 
that does entail ıt, whether the theory 1s a theory about a natural language 
or not, must be false 
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2 How 1t comes about that that ‘Snow ıs white’ ıs true if and only if snow 1s white 
seems to be a necessary truth 


Tarski imphes (p 157 — ‘Snow ıs white’ 1s not his example) that the three- 
worded sentence the first letter of which ıs ‘S’, the second letter ‘n’, and so 
on, 1s true if and only if snow 1s white This does not have the slightest 
appearance of being a necessary truth And :f I were to call the sentence 
‘Snow ıs white’ ‘Mabel’, that Mabel is true if and only if snow 1s white would 
also have no appearance of being a necessary truth 

Hence that that ‘Snow ıs white’ 1s true if and only if snow 1s white has 
some appearance of being a necessary truth 1s not due to the fact that 
‘“Snow is white”’ is a name of the sentence ‘Snow 1s white’, 1f, indeed, 1t 1s 
one, but to the manner in which this name 1s constructed, 1 e , to the rule 
that to talk about a sentence you use a ‘name’ constructed from that very 
sentence by means of putting it in quotes ‘“Mabel” is true if and only if 
Mabel’ would not even make sense 

(Sentences are neither names nor descriptions of propositions but ways of 
formulating them So the view that truth 1s not a property of sentences, but 
of propositions, does not imply that we can be wordlessly acquainted with 
propositions, as we can be wordlessly acquainted with that entity of whom 
‘Mary’ ıs the name ) 


3 Truth not a ‘property’ of sentences 


I wish to make the following remarks on the fact that the sentence ‘Snow 1s 
white’ might be ‘false’, although snow was white 

It follows from this fact that truth is not a ‘property’ of the sentence 
‘Snow 1s white’, for (if truth and falsehood could be predicated of the 
sentence at all) the sentence could be false, although snow was white But 
though the sentence ‘Snow 1s white’ might be ‘false’, though snow was 
white, 1t cannot be false that snow 1s white, if snow 1s white It may well be a 
necessary truth — and will be a necessary truth, three-valued logics apart — 
that that snow 1s white 1s true, 1f snow 1s white 

That truth ıs not a ‘property’ of the sentence ‘Snow 1s white’ ıs remforced 
by the fact that to ascribe truth to sentences 1s, despite the great emmence of 
some of the philosophers who have held that ıt makes sense to do so, a 


? Peter Strawson and William Kneale are notable exceptions Timothy Smiley has pomted 
out to me that in the sentence ‘I know three things about the horse’ one cannot substitute 
‘sentence’ for ‘thing’ I think one substitutes ‘truth’ for ‘thing’ in this sentence, and I think a 
truth 1s a true proposition ‘I know three sentences about the horse’ does not make sense 
Gilbert Ryle can be regarded as making the same point in a subtle way in ‘Use, Usage and 
Meaning’, Proceedings of the Anstotehan Soceety, Suppl Vol 35 (1961), pp 223-30, reprinted in 
Vol 11 of his Collected Papers (London Hutchinson, 1971) 
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fairly gross solecism — as bad a solecism, I think, as saying that the numeral 
‘9’ 1s half the numeral ‘4’ It 1s quite mmproper to speak of believing, dıs- 
believing, doubting, asserting, denying, conceding, etc , “Snow 1s white’ 
What one believes, disbelieves, doubts, asserts, denies, concedes, uses as a 
premise, concludes, etc , 1s ¢hat snow 1s white On the other hand, what 1s in 
chalk, badly written, six inches from the bottom of the blackboard or copied 
from a master copy 1s not that snow 1s white, but the sentence ‘Snow 1s 
white’ And it ıs the propositions that we use sentences to express, not sent- 
ences, which are linked by logical connectives ‘If wishes were horses, 
beggars would ride’ makes sense ‘If “wishes were horses”, “beggars would 
ride”’ does not (It 1s sentences that are linked by the words for logical 
connectives But sentences themselves cannot be disjoined, because to dis- 
join two things is to exclude their joint truth, but sentences are incapable of 
being true It is just a contingent fact that the function of disjoming 
propositions 1s performed by the signs ‘or’ or ‘v’ ) 

The view that a proposition 1s a sentence with a meaning® cannot possibly 
be true For one thing, it will not escape the difficulties already raised 
against the view that propositions are sentences, for these show that sent- 
ences are in the wrong category of thing to have truth ‘predicated’ of them 
at all To think that the view that truth 1s a property of meaningful sentences 
escapes these difficulties would be lke thinking that certain obvious 
objections to the (imaginary) view that men are numbers would not apply to 
married men That there are men on Mars cannot be on the blackboard, 
but the meaningful sentence “There are men on Mars’ can be In locutions 
like ‘James has this fear “There are Martians hostile to men”’ — which Peter 
Geach seems to think ıs about a sentence — the words ın quotes are being 
used, not mentioned, and the quotation marks could usefully be omitted 
Nor, when I say this, am I, on the view that truth 1s a ‘property’ of 
propositions, reporting a relationship between James and an abstract entity 
It 1s not the proposition James 1s said to fear, but that there are Martians 
hostile to men 

For another thing, to defend the view that the proposition zs the sentence, 
one would need to hold such things as that ‘I am cold’, said by Harrison, 
and ‘Harrison 1s cold’ are the same proposition, but different sentences This 
would imply that identity 1s relatrve It would take me too far afield to 
discuss this problem, but identity 1s not relative (though Geach, who holds 
the view that propositions are meaningful sentences, holds that 1t 1s) 


3 This view has been attributed to Frege, but in “Thoughts’, in Logcal Investigations, tr P T 
Geach and Bob Stoothoff (Oxford Blackwell, 1977), he clearly distinguishes between thoughts 
and sentences It has been held by Peter Geach, in ‘Assertion’, Logic Matters (Oxford Black- 
well, 1972), pp 166-7 Wittgenstein also appears to have held ıt n Tractatus 3 12 
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4 The effects of the meaning of the words in a sentence on ‘what a sentence means’ 


Since truth ıs not a ‘property’ of sentences, ıt 1s necessary to distinguish 
between sentences and the things we use sentences to say, 1 e , the truths (or 
falsehoods) we communicate by their means (It 1s, of course, not the only 
function of sentences to communicate, or store, truths They can also ex- 
press things, like commands, that are incapable of being true or false) 
Hence when we talk about the effect of the meaming of ‘white’ upon the 
proposition that 1s expressed by the sentence ‘Snow 1s white’, mz, the pro- 
position that snow 1s white, we should be very careful to distinguish between 
(a) its effect on the proposition which that sentence ın fact expresses, and (b) 
its effect in determining what proposition that sentence expresses Its effect 
on the former is nil Its effect on the latter ıs all-important 
Hence we must distinguish between the two following assertions 


(a) If‘white’ had meant black, then what anyone would have been saying if 
he had said ‘Snow ıs white’ (wz, that snow 1s black) would have been 
false ((a) 1s true ) 


(b) The proposition that anyone who says ‘Snow 1s white’ 1s in fact assert- 
ing would have been false if ‘white’ had meant black ((b)1s false ) 


It 1s necessary, when comparing (a) with (b), to notice the difference between 
‘what (the proposition that) anyone would have been asserting would have 
been’ (in (a) and ‘what (the proposition that) anyone zs asserting 
would have been’ (ın (b)) 

The difference may be made clearer by comparing the assertion (a) that 
Mary’s happiness depends on the man she marnes (in the sense that it 
depends on which man she chooses to marry), with (b) that it depends on the 
man she marries (in the sense that ıt depends on the man she actually does 


marry) 


5 The passage from someone’s saying ‘Snow ıs white’, meaning black by ‘white’, to our 
reporting this fact by saying ‘He said that snow was black’ 


A tricky point in this argument ıs the assumption that one can pass from 
saying that someone who says ‘Snow 1s white’ was saying what was false, 
because by ‘white’ he meant black, to saying that he said (falsely) that snow 1s 
black (That ‘white’ means black, and that ‘white’ means ‘black’, are two 
quite different hypotheses The latter, but not the former, would be true, 1f 
‘white’ and ‘black’ were both to mean green ) 

Even when we use indirect speech, there ıs often a suggestion that the 
actual words of the speaker are being reported, or, at any rate, not departed 
from beyond a certain point (That this ıs so 1s often because, ın changing 
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the words, many of their conversational implications may be lost) For 
example, ıt would be of doubtful accuracy to report the fact that someone 
had said ‘Tom frequently makes assertions that he knows are not true’ by 
saying that this person had said that Tom was a har, even if a har just 1s a 
person who frequently makes assertions that he knows are not true 

It would be true to say of someone, who at some past time, when ‘white’ 
meant black, said ‘Snow 1s white’, that he said that snow was black But since 
there ıs a natural presumption that any Englishman who says that snow 1s 
black 1s saying this in the words ‘Snow 1s black’ (for there are not, in English 
as it 1s, many other ways of saying that snow ıs black), anyone saying this 
would need to make it explicit that, because of subsequent linguistic innova- 
tion, the speaker had said that snow 1s black in the words ‘Snow 1s white’ 
But this does not mean that it ıs false that he said that snow was black, but 
only that saying that he said this has misleading conversational implications 


6 Pragmatic contradiction 


What, then, 1s wrong with the assertion, that ‘Snow 1s white’ 1s not ‘true’, but 
that snow ıs white, ıs not, as we have seen, that ıt cannot sensibly be 
supposed to be true It can be Hence this assertion 1s not straightforwardly 
contradictory But there ıs something wrong with saying that snow 1s white, but 
that the sentence ‘Snow 1s white’ is not ‘true’ Saying it ıs what I have called 
‘pragmatically contradictory’ 

There are many different kinds of pragmatic contradiction, most of which 
I have not space here to consider Some of them I have discussed else- 
where + Assertions of the kind we are considering are pragmatically contra- 
dictory because they attempt to do something that could not be done if what 
was asserted was true For example, someone saying ‘I do not exist’ would 
be doing something that could not be done if ıt were true that the speaker 
did not exist Someone attempting to translate the sentence “Translation 1s 
impossible’, hke someone trying to persuade another person of the truth of 
solipsism, would be trying to do something that could not be done if what he 
himself was saying was true In this paper I shall be concerned only with 
examples of this kind of pragmatic contradiction, there are many others 

Being pragmatically contradictory ın the way that 1s relevant to this paper 
1s not a property of a proposition so much as of the act of asserting ıt For 
example, there 1s nothing contradictory as such about the proposition that 
all Cretans are lars When ıt 1s asserted by someone other than a Cretan, 
this proposition may well be true But when the same proposition 1s asserted 

+In ‘Philosophers Caught by Catch 22, with Special Reference to Some Arguments 
against Utihtarianism’, in my Essays in Metaphystcs and the Theory of Knowledge, Vol 11 (Aldershot 
Avebury, 1995) I have there given a long list of pragmatic contradictions 
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by a Cretan, the fact of his asserting ıt would, if it were true that all Cretans 
were hars, mean that ıt was false Hence his asserting it 1s pragmatically 
contradictory 

Hence what 1s pragmatically contradictory 1s not a proposition, but the 
act of asserting a proposition in certain circumstances (not necessarily ın all). 
The proposition that I do not exist 1s not contradictory — I do not exist of 
necessity — but were I to assert that I do not exist, my very act of asserting 
this would show that ıt ıs false There are other propositions which, though 
also not contradictory, could not be asserted by certain people and/or in 
certain words, if they were true, so that that person’s asserting them, or their 
bemg asserted ın these words, would be pragmatically contradictory That 
person’s asserting them, or their being asserted in those words, would 
demonstrate that they were false 


7 Demonstration that that ‘Snow 1s whate’ rs False’, though snow ıs white, 1 prag- 
matically contradictory 


It 1s not so much that the supposition, that ‘Snow 1s white’ might be ‘false’ 
(or express what 1s false) while snow remained white, could not become true, 
so much as that, if 1t were to become true, 1t would become impossible truly 
to say ‘“Snow ıs white” ıs “false”, though snow is white’ For though, if 
‘white’ no longer meant white, but black, the sentence ‘Snow is white’ would 
express what was false, we would not then, by using ıt on the nght of the 
biconditional, be supposing that ‘Snow 1s white’ was ‘false’, though snow 
was white For when we said ‘though snow 1s white’, we would not be 
supposing that snow was white, for, ex hypothesi, ‘white’ would mean black. 
Though the sentence mentioned (‘Snow 1s white’) 1s indeed ‘false’ (because 
‘white’ means black), the same sentence when used (as opposed to being 
reported), 1s also ‘false’ (expresses what 1s false), again because ‘white’ means 
black 

Hence someone saying ‘“Snow 1s white” 1s false though snow 1s white’ 
would be doing something pragmatically contradictory He would be trymg 
to do something — trying to do something 1s a form of doing, though not of 
doing what one 1s trying to do — that could not be done if what he were say- 
ing were true, that is, 1f the sentence ‘Snow ıs white’ expressed what was 
false For though what he was supposing — that the sentence ‘Snow 1s white’ 
should be ‘false’ — would be fulfilled if ‘white’ came to mean black, this very 
fact would prevent him from using the words ‘though snow nevertheless 
remained white’ to say that snow remamed white He would be saying, both 
falsely and misleadingly (misleadingly because snow has never been black), 
that snow remained black The very fulfilment of what he was supposing 
would make him unable to use the word ‘white’ to say that ıt was fulfilled 
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8 These remarks not true of tenses other than the present 


There 1s, however, nothing wrong with supposing that, once upon a time, 
‘Snow 1s white’ was ‘false’, though snow was white, or that a time will come 
when ‘Snow 1s white’ will be ‘false’, though snow will still be white, or that 
‘Snow ıs white’ 1s ‘false’, though snow ıs white, when this sentence 1s used by 
others speaking a language different from that of the person using the 
sentence ‘Snow ıs white’ It 1s only when the language described on the left- 
hand side of the biconditional 1s the same as that used on its right-hand side 
that the remark ıs pragmatically contradictory (These facts resemble facts 
about performative utterances One ıs making a promise, as opposed to 
asserting a truth about an act of promising, only when one uses the words ‘I 
promise’ in the first-person present tense ) This remark about tenses also 
applies to the other examples of the phenomenon I am describing, which 
examples I shall discuss later 


9 Other stmalar statements that are pragmatcally contradsctory 


Other examples of this kind of pragmatic contradiction are assertions to the 
effect that I am not here, that Henrietta’s name is not ‘Henrietta’, that 
‘cows’ does not mean cows, that ‘plus’ does not mean plus, and that ‘Snow 1s 
white’ does not mean that snow 1s white For example, if I were to say ‘Iam 
not here’ I would be trying to use the word ‘here’ to refer to a place which I 
could not succeed in referring to by the word ‘here’ 1f 1t was true that I was 
not at ıt If it were true that Henrietta’s name was not ‘Henrietta’, I could 
not use this name to refer to her m order to say that her name was not 
‘Henrietta’ If ‘cows’ did not mean cows, I would not be referring to cows 
when I said that ‘cows’ did not mean cows And I could not be using the 
sentence ‘Snow is white’, meaning to say that snow 1s white, if ‘Snow 1s 
white’ did not mean that snow 1s white 


10 Supposttions that could not be expressed (or perhaps not expressed in the words m 
which they were formulated) of they were true 


It follows that there 1s a class of suppositions (1e, supposed propositions) 
that could not be asserted, at least ın the words ın which they were originally 
formulated, without pragmatic contradiction, if they were true ‘Snow 1s 
white’ could become ‘false’ and snow remain white But in that event one 
could not, for the reasons already given, say, or at least say ın these words, 
that ‘Snow 1s white’ was ‘false’, though snow 1s white That I am not 
here, that Henrietta’s name 1s not ‘Henrietta’, that ‘cows’ ıs not the name 
for cows, belong to this class of suppositions The possibilty that ‘Snow 1s 
white’ should not mean or state that snow 1s white 1s another example of a 
truth that could not be expressed (or not in those words) if ıt were true 
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In some cases these possibilities could not be formulated in the words ın 
which they were mooted, 1n others they could not be formulated at all 

Sometimes such propositions are only not expressible in the words that 
originally expressed the fact that they were true I cannot, for example, state 
the fulfilment of the possibility that I am mooting when I consider that Hen- 
rietta’s name might not be ‘Henrietta’ in the words ‘Henrietta’s name 1s 
not Henrietta” But this does not mean that, if such possibilities were 
realized, they would not be expressible at all If the possibility that I am 
considering when I say that Henrietta’s name does not have to be ‘Henri 
etta’ were to become actual, perhaps I could express this actualized poss- 
ibility in the words ‘Sophia’s name ıs not “Henrietta”’ (The fact that one 
could, from hearing someone say ‘Sophia’s name 1s not “Henrietta”’, glean 
that the woman 1s called ‘Sophia’, which 1s not part of what one was 
originally supposing, should not make one think that that Sophias name 1s 
not ‘Henrietta’ would not state the actualization of what one 1s supposing 
when one thinks that Henrietta’s name does not have to be ‘Henrietta’ ) 
These facts may seem trivial, but similar remarks apply to the philosoph- 
ically more important cases that are the main topic of this article 

At other times the possibility that I am considering, when I wonder 
whether a pragmatically contradictory supposition might be true, could not 
be expressed at all, if ıt were true If Harrison did not exist, not only could 
Harrison not say ‘I do not exist’, there would be no person for the proper 
name ‘Harrison’ to refer to, and so no one at all could say that Harrison did 
not exist One would be able to say that some description, which in fact 
uniquely describes Harrison, had no application, but that 1s another matter 


11 Its pragmatically contradictory to suppose that ‘plus’ does not mean plus 


To take a more notorious example, ıt follows from this that the possibility, 
the consequences of which are considered by Kripke,’ that ‘plus’ might not 
mean plus, also could not be stated ın the words ‘“plus” does not mean plus’ 
if ıt were fulfilled The assertion that ‘plus’ does not mean plus 1s pragmat- 
ically contradictory, for if you were successfully referring to plus, to say of 
‘plus’ that ıt might not mean plus, ‘plus’ must mean plus ‘Plus’ might not 
mean plus, as we have seen, in the sense that it ıs not a necessary truth that 
‘plus’ means plus But it 1s not the case that ‘plus’ might not mean plus ın the 
sense that there 1s any real possibility that it does not If one were to think 
that perhaps one did not exist, there 1s no real possibility that one might not 
exist or that perhaps one does not exist, although that one does exist 1s not a 
necessary truth This may mean that the things that I am considering are 
logical possibilities, but not epistemic possibilities 


> In Wittgensten on Rules and Private Language (Oxford Blackwell, 1982), passim 
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12 Pragmatic necessity 


It follows from this that that I am here, that Henrietta’s name ıs ‘Henrietta’, 
that ‘cows’ means cows, that ‘plus’ means plus, that ‘Snow ıs white’ 
means that snow ıs white, and that ‘Snow ıs white’ 1s ‘true’ if and only if 
snow 1s white are all what I shall call ‘pragmatically necessary’ Something 
(1e, asserting something) 1s pragmatically necessary if it 1s pragmatically 
contradictory to deny what ıs asserted, or ın other words if its contradictory 
is pragmatically contradictory It ıs pragmatically necessary if the act of 
asserting ıt guarantees its truth I do not, of course, mean that it ıs necessary 
to assert it 

It should be obvious that the fact that the sentences ‘ “Cows” means cows’ 
and ‘“Snow 1s white” means that snow 1s white’ must express truths does not 
tell you anything useful about the meaning of ‘means’ 

For the same reason, I suspect that that ‘Snow 1s white’ 1s true if and only 
if snow 1s white 1s pragmatically necessary tells you very little about the 
meaning of ‘true’ I shall return to this topic shortly 


13 Sentences that express necessary truths, and sentences that necessarily express truths, 
Kripke on the contingent a priori 


It also follows from what I have said that it 1s necessary to distinguish 
between sentences that express necessary truths and sentences that necess- 
arily express truths An important example of what results from mistaking 
the two 1s Kripke’s contention® that the proposition that the metre rod in 
Paris 1s a metre long 1s, on account of what 1s meant by the word ‘metre’, a 
contingent a pron truth In fact, the sentence “The metre rod ın Paris 1s a 
metre long’ does not express an a pror: truth at all, it 1s just that 1t necessarily 
expresses a contingent a postenon truth I shall not defend this contention, 
however, as I have discussed ıt elsewhere ” The meaning of the word ‘metre’ 
1s determined by the length of the metre rod in such a way that the sentence 
“The metre rod in Paris 1s a metre long’ cannot express (or could not have 
expressed, for ‘metre’ means something different now) what 1s false 

It obscures the important distinction between sentences that necessarily 
express truths, and sentences that express necessary truths, to suppose that 
truth ıs a ‘property’ of sentences For there are two reasons why a sentence 
(given of course that the words in it do not change their meaning) cannot 
express what 1s false One 1s that what they are used to express 1s necessarily 
true (‘s’ expresses s, and Ls), where ‘s’ ıs a variable for the proposition 
formulated by ‘“s”’ The other ıs that they are used in such a way that they 


€ See Saul Kripke, Naming and Necessity (Oxford Blackwell, 1980), p 54 
7 In my ‘The Confusions of Kripke’, Erkenntms, 27 (1987), pp 283-90 
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cannot express what 1s false (L(‘s’ expresses s)), though what they do express 
1s only contingently true (That the metre rod in Paris ıs a metre long falls 
mto the second category ) 


14 That pragmatally necessary statements are true ıs an empirical discovery 


It also follows that that I am here (in Cambridge), that ‘cows’ 1s the word for 
cows, that Hennetta 1s called ‘Henrietta’, are all empirical discoveries, as 
is that “Snow ıs white’ means that snow 1s white, and that ‘Snow 1s white’ 1s 
‘true’ if and only if snow 1s white For it is an empirical discovery — which 
most English-speaking people make early ın infancy — that ‘Snow 1s white’ 
means that snow 1s white, and, 1f ‘Snow is white’ did not mean that snow 1s 
white, ıt would probably not be true — though it still (coincidentally) might 
be — that ‘Snow 1s white’ 1s ‘true’ if and only if snow 1s white 


15 One common account of necessity, tautology and logical truth 1s wrong 


It follows from what I have been saying that the account of necessity and 
logical truth given by many philosophers and logicians 1s wrong For philo- 
sophers ~ Wittgenstein, and Ayer in numerous places, are probably the best- 
known examples — often say that a proposition 1s tautological or logically 
true if it cannot be false, however the world goes For example, that some 
statement, such as that if a proposition imphes its own falsity ıt must be false, 
1e, (p> ~) ~p, 1s (logically) true, because the world cannot go any 
other way than by #’s being true or being false, and truth-tables reveal that 
(p >~) > ~p 1s true m either event But if you think, as some of these 
philosophers do, that truth ıs a property of sentences, the result ıs that the 
sentence ‘(p> ~f) > ~p 1s logically true because it 1s or must express a 
truth, however the world goes But this ıs not enough to guarantee the 
logical ‘truth’ of sentences Sentences such as ‘“Snow” means snow’ cannot 
be (express what 1s) false, however the world goes, but they are not, and do 
not express, anything that 1s necessarily or logically true (What I have said 
also apphes to validity, if you take the view that an argument 1s valid if the 
statement that 1ts premises imply its conclusion 1s logically true ) 


16 Some reflections on analyticity 


It follows from what I have said that analytic propositions must be clearly 
distinguished from the sentences that express them, since all propositions 
must be It is not “Vixens are female’ that ıs analytic, but that vixens are 
female If ‘vixen’ means female fox, that vixens are female 1s an instance of a 
formula ‘ABx — Ax’, wz, that whatever has more than one characteristic 
has one of them, but one discerns that ıt ıs analytic first, and that ıt ıs an m- 
stance of some such formula afterwards That there zs a distinction between 
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analytic and synthetic propositions ıs much more obvious than that the 
arguments produced (notably by Quine, which arguments I have not space 
to consider) to show that there 1s not such a distinction are satisfactory 
There 1s an obvious difference between the epistemological and ‘meta- 
physical’ status of the proposition that ıt 1s impossible, given the capacities of 
golfers, to play a round of golf ın less than — at a conservative estimate — 19 
strokes, and of the proposition that, given the meaning of ‘round’, it 1s 
impossible to play one ın less than 18 

Thinking that there ıs no such distinction may well be itself the result 
of confusing propositions with sentences For it may well be a product (a) of 
thinking that, if there were any analytic propositions, they could not be 
‘revised’, (b) of thinking that there are no propositions that cannot be revised, 
and (c) of confusing two sorts of revision There 1s an amount of evidence 
that would — if per impossibile we were to get ıt — make us revise our view that 
there 1s such a place as Australia But nothing should alter our belief 
that two things that are equal to a third thing are equal to each other There 
are, however, things that may make us wish to use the sentence ‘Vixens are 
female’ or “Things that are each equal to a third thing are equal to each 
other’ to express some proposition other than the one that they do express 
For example, there may be reasons for not wanting to use ‘equals’ as a 
word for a transitive relation This has actually happened to ‘1s srmultaneous 
with’, owing to the theory of relativity’s needing to use ‘simultaneous with’ 
for an other-than-transitive relation (Strictly speaking, it 1s not propositions, 
but our beliefs that certain propositions are true that are revised To speak 
of ‘revising a proposition’ does not make sense ) 

I should point out that if ‘vixen’ were to mean ‘carnivorous cow’, ‘fox’ to 
mean ‘cow’, and ‘female’ to mean ‘carnivorous’, 1t would be true that ‘vixen’ 
meant ‘female fox’ (in quotes), but false that ‘vixen’ meant female fox 
Hence what the analyticity of that vixens are female depends upon ıs 
‘vixen’’s meaning female fox, not, as 1s usually said, upon ‘vixen ’s meaning 
‘female fox’ Similarly, the analyticity of such propositions as that one and 
one are two depends on ‘two’’s meaning the number obtained by adding 
one to one, not on its meaning ‘the number obtained by adding one to one’ 

Analytic propositions are usually supposed to follow from the definitions 
of the words ın the sentences that express them For example, that vixens 
are female 1s supposed to follow from the fact that ‘vixen’ means female fox 
(It could be argued that one ought to add, though 1t 1s not added, and I shall 
not add it, ‘and that “female” means female’, as ‘Vixens are female’ would 
not express an analytic proposition if ‘female’ meant large or male, but I 


8 In ‘Two Dogmas of Empiricism’, mn From a Logwal Point of View (Harvard UP, 1953), 
pp 20-46 
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think this 1s unnecessary, and would lead to an infinite regress ) But on the 
view that I have been defending, the truth of no proposition 1s dependent on 
the words that express ıt And that analytcity (lıke truth) 1s not so dependent 
is backed up by the fact that that the word ‘vixen’ means female fox 1s a 
contingent fact about words How from a contingent fact about words can 
there possibly follow a necessary truth about foxes? 

The proposition expressed by the sentence ‘Vixens are female’ would be 
analytic, whatever was meant by ‘vixen’, for, though if ‘vixen’ did not mean 
female fox, the description ‘the proposition expressed by the words “Vixens 
are female”’ would not be a description of the proposition 1t now expresses 
and perhaps not a description of an analytic proposition at all, the proposi- 
tion 1t does now describe would still be analytic Simularly, even if the lady 
sitting next to Tom had not been sitting next to Tom, she would still have 
been a Russian spy, but the description ‘the lady sitting next to Tom’ would 
no longer apply to her (If the lady sitting next to Tom were not sitting next 
to Tom, ıt would be umpossible to express the fact that she 1s still a Russian 
spy in the words “The lady sitting next to Tom 1s still a Russian spy’: 
Russell’s theory of descriptions cannot accommodate this fact And ıt shows 
that Quine was quite wrong ın thinking that the number which, ıt so hap- 
pens, numbers the planets and ıs necessarily greater than seven would noz 
be necessarily greater than seven if there were fewer than eight planets All 
that would happen would be that the description ‘the number of the planets’ 
would describe some number which was not necessarily greater than seven 

On the view that I am defending there are a (probably infinite) number of 
propositions which are true independently of the words mn which they are 
expressed, and the function of sentences 1s to select which of these 1s 
asserted, denied, questioned, or whatever I must reiterate that I am not 
regarding propositions as entities, whatever entities may be, nor regarding 
propositions as names for entities (or, indeed, as names for anything), but as 
‘things’ that are or might — among other things — be asserted, and which, if 
they were asserted, would be true regardless of the words in which they were 
formulated I am here using ‘thing’ ın the widest possible sense, the sense ın 
which everything, including an event or a number, 1s a thing For example, 
it 1s true that I asserted something if I asserted that ıt was raining ‘Thng 
here refers to what I asserted, wz , that ıt 1s raining 

The view that truth 1s a ‘property’ of propositions 1s actually compatible 
with the view that statements about propositions are reducible to statements 
about sentences, or perhaps with what people do with sentences, whether 
this latter view 1s true or not But it seems to be taken for granted by those 
who think that statements about propositions are reducible to statements 
about sentences, that what one 1s asserting about the proposition must be 
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asserted about the sentence This does not follow It was never supposed, for 
example, that, if states were reducible to citizens, statements ascribing an 
attribute to a state — being rich or strong, for example — could be reduced to 
statements ascribing that very same attribute to citizens 


17 Analyticity and strict mphcaton 


If ‘follows from’ could be defined as the converse of ‘entails’, and strict 
implication were a satisfactory definition of ‘entails’, ıt would follow that the 
truth of such statements as that vixens are female was entailed by the fact 
that ‘vixen’ meant female fox But strict mmplication ıs not a satisfactory 
definition of ‘entails’ Again I shall not argue the matter, as I have discussed 
the problem elsewhere ° Suffice it to say that strict implication does not 
capture the obvious difference between the ways in which that all men are 
mortal and all Greeks are men entails that all Greeks are mortal, and that 
the sentence ‘All men are mortal’ 1s in English strictly ımphes that the pro- 
position it expresses 1s true 


18 A problem about analytıcıty 


It looks paradoxical to say that that vixens are female would still be true — 
and, indeed, still an analytic truth — even 1f ‘vixen’ did not mean female fox, 
but large badger However, this conclusion just appears paradoxical, for one 
thing because ıt 1s taken for granted — as something like ıt 1s the usual case — 
that the language used ın the sentence “That vixens are female would still be 
analytic, even if “vixen” were to mean large badger’ ıs the same language as 
the language reported ın the same sentence But if ‘vixen’ were to mean large 
badger, then the language used — our language — ın the above sentence 
would not be the same as the language reported, and there would ın that 
case be no paradox One could make this explicit by saying that the speaker 
seemed to be saying truly that vixens were female, but was really saying 
falsely that large badgers were female 

The other reason why the assertion, that the analyticity of that vixens are 
female does not depend upon the meaning of ‘vixen’, appears paradoxical, 
without being so, 1s this When considering a similar paradox that arose over 
the view that the truth of that snow 1s white would not be affected by 
making ‘white’ mean black, we distinguished between (a) the effect of the 
word ‘white’’s meaning black in determining what proposition the sentence 
expresses, which effect 1s crucial, and (b) its effect on the truth of the 
proposition that the sentence ‘Snow 1s white’ actually does express, which 
effect 1s nil The view that the analyticity of that vixens are female does not 


9T have discussed Lewss’ ‘proofs’ of these paradoxes in “More Deviant Logic’, Philosophy, 53 
(1978), pp 21-32, repr ın Vol 1 of my Essays on Metaphysics and the Theory of Knowledge 
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depend upon words seemed paradoxical only because of the natural 
confusion between (a) and (b) Correspondingly one must distinguish (a) the 
effect of ‘vixen’’s meaning large badger ın determining whether the sentence 
“Vixens are female’ expresses an analytic proposition, which effect is crucial, 
from (b) the effect of ‘vixen’’s meaning large badger in determmuing whether 
the proposition that the sentence ‘Vixens are female’ does ın fact express 1s 
analytic, which effect ıs ml To think that it 1s genumely paradoxical — if 
genuine paradoxes have to be false — to say that that vixens are female (1€, 
that the proposition expressed by the sentence ‘Vixens are female’) would be 
an analytic proposition, even if ‘vixen’ meant large badger, 1s due to 
confusing (a) with (b) 

I shall introduce the rather misleading word ‘analyticize’ to mean ‘causes 
a sentence to express an analytic proposition’ It does not mean ‘causes to be 
an analytic proposition’, which 1s impossible For example, that ‘vixen’ 
means female fox (given that ‘female’ means female) analyticizes the sent- 
ence “Vixens are female’ Philosophers who think that that vixens are female 
is made true by the fact that ‘vixen’ means female fox are confusing 
analyticizing with causing to be analytic Nothing can make an analytic pro- 
position other than analytic, for to deny ıt 1s contradictory, and nothing can 
cause a contradiction not to be a contradiction 


19 Pragmatic contradiction and analyticty 


Another reason why ıt may have been supposed that it would be impossible 
for that vixens are female foxes to remain analytic, even if ‘vixen’ were to 
mean large badger, 1s that although that ‘vixen’ means large badger 1s not 
contradictory, and indeed could be true, asserting ıt 1s pragmatically contra- 
dictory This is because the fact that ‘vixen’ means female fox, 
which the speaker himself ıs asserting, analyticizes the sentence ‘Vixens 
are female foxes’ For this reason, someone asserting that, though ‘vixen’ 
means female fox, the proposition that vixens are female foxes 1s never- 
theless not analytic, ıs asserting something that ıs made false by what he 
himself is saymg He 1s using a sentence, a sentence which must, if ‘vixen’ 
means female fox, express an analytic proposition, and then saying, of this 
proposition, that it is not analytic That ‘vixens’ should not mean female 
foxes, but that that vixens are female foxes should remain analytic, 1s a 
supposition that could not be stated in those words if ıt were true But if 
‘large badger’ were to mean female fox, perhaps it could be stated in 
the words “That large badgers are female ıs analytic, though “vixen” does 
not mean large badger’ (The conjunctive proposition, that ‘vixen’ means 
female fox and that vixens are female foxes 1s analytic, ıs pragmatically 
necessary ) 
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20 Pragmatic contradiction and ‘Convention T’ 


By ‘Convention T’ I shall, whatever others have meant by ıt, mean the pro- 
position, about the propositional function ‘“s” 1s “true” [my quotation marks] 
if and only if s’, that whatever sentence one substitutes for the variable ‘s’ re- 
sults in a ‘true’ sentence (I do not know why Convention T should be called 
“Convention T’ For the fact that if someone says that snow 1s white, and snow 
1s white, he must be saying what 1s true — the fact that I believe Convention 
T 1s unsuccessfully trying to formulate — cannot possibly be a matter of con- 
vention ) As ıt stands, Convention T 1s a generalization about sentences, not 
a generalization about propositions It 1s hardly necessary to point out that, 
when substitutions are made for ‘s’, the same sentence will occur in the 
result twice, once mentioned and once used It could be necessary to pomt 
out that ‘La nege est blanche 1s “true” if and only if snow 1s white’ 1s not an 
instance of Convention T, since different sentences are substituted for ‘s’ 

The question must arise whether Convention T ıs a necessary truth It 
looks as if on my view it could not be a necessary truth, for instances of 
Convention T, that ‘Snow 1s white’ 1s ‘true’ if and only if snow 1s white, that 
‘Grass 1s green’ 1s ‘true’ if and only if grass ıs green, and so on, are not 
necessary truths If so, one might offer as the reason why Convention T has 
wrongly been supposed to be a necessary truth the fact that ‘straightforward’ 
necessity has been confused with pragmatic necessity 

If you reformulate Convention T as asserting (a) that (Vs)(‘s’ expresses a 
necessary truth 1f and only 1f s), the result, as we have seen, 1s false But if you 
modify ıt so that ıt asserts (b) that (Vs)(‘s’ necessarily expresses a truth 1f and only 
if s), the result ıs true and, indeed, necessarily true 

On the second reformulation of Convention T, however, 1t would be a 
necessary truth about sentences, not, lke some less equivocal necessary 
truths, a truth about propositions Hence it would tell you nothing at all 
about the relation between the truth of the proposttion that snow 1s white, and 
that snow 1s white Though the sentence ‘Snow 1s white’ might be ‘false’, 
though snow remained white, the proposition that snow 1s white could not be 
false, 1f snow 1s white (I do not wish to commit myself about the proposition 
that ‘Snow will be white’ if and only if snow will be white, or about other 
propositions that have been alleged to be neither true nor false ) And that 
the proposition, about a proposition, that snow 1s white 1s true if and only if 
snow is white, 1s a necessary truth, ıs another reason for thinking that this 
truth about truth 1s not captured by the assertion that the sentence ‘Snow 1s 
white’ 1s ‘true’ if and only 1f snow 1s white For this statement, as we have 
seen, is not a necessarily true statement about truth It ıs not only not a 
necessarily true statement, it 1s not a statement about truth at all 
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Similar to Convention T, where the other examples of pragmatic 
umphication that I have adduced are concerned, 1s (Vzw)(‘w’ means w), where 
‘w is a variable for a word (Vs)(‘s’ means s), and (Vs)(‘s’ states that s), are 
similar The principle of which the proposition that I am here 1s an instance 
along with others I have not mentioned, is more difficult to formulate, and 
there ıs no reason why I should here attempt ıt 

A philosopher who holds that Convention T 1s a truth about truth ought 
for the reasons given, to hold that Convention T 1s a necessary truth, and 
not a pragmatically necessary truth The correspondence and redundancy 
theories of truth and their variants, incidentally, are the only two theories 
that can deal with such facts as that that snow 1s white must be true if snow 
1s white, for that that snow ıs white coheres with other propositions, or 1s 
useful to believe, does not entail that that ıt 1s true that that snow 1s white so 
coheres, or 1s useful to believe (The redundancy theory of truth 1s incompat- 
ible with the view that truth is a property of sentences, for the sentence 
‘Snow is white’ 1s a different sentence from ‘“Snow 1s white” ıs true’, and I 
cannot see that the first sentence’s being true could have any beamng at all 
on the second sentence’s being true ) 


21 The implications of defining meaning in terms of truth'® 


If snow really 1s white, then the only way for the sentence ‘Snow 1s white’ to 
express something false would be for ‘white’ not to mean white or for ‘snow 
not to mean snow, etc Hence meaning could be defined ın terms of truth I 
would suggest the following definition ‘Snow 1s white’ means that snow 1s 
white if and only if ‘Snow 1s white’ is ‘true’ if and only if snow 1s white It 
should be remembered that “‘true’” has already been defined ın terms of 
truth 

But ıt 1s equally true that, if ‘snow’ means snow and ‘white’ means white 
etc , the only way for the sentence ‘Snow ıs white’ to be (express what 1s" 
false would be for snow not to be white Hence truth can also be defined in 
terms of meaning I would suggest ‘Snow ıs white’ 1s ‘true’ if and only if 
snow 1s white, if and only if ‘Snow ıs white’ means that snow ıs white One 
can offer either the one definition or the other, but not, of course, both at 
once 

It ıs worth pomting out that it cannot be deduced from this latter 
definition what ‘Snow 1s white’ does mean, any more than one can deduce 
from the former definition whether or not ‘Snow ıs white’ 1s ‘true’ It 1s a 

10 These remarks are intended to have some bearing upon what Davidson says about truth 
and meaning in “Truth and Meaning’, in Inguanes into Truth and Interpretation (Oxford UP, 1984) 


pp 17-36, but quite what bearing they have I am not sure, I find his remarks on the subject 
obscure 
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different point that the sentence ‘“Snow 1s white” means that snow 1s white’ 
cannot tell anyone what ‘Snow 1s white’ means unless he already knows 
what ıt means 

It should not be deduced from this that the fact that ‘Snow 1s white’ 
means that snow ıs white is therefore trivial, or that ıt does not have to be 
established by empirical investigation what ıt means They are far from 
unimportant facts that ‘I love you’ means that I love you, and not that I hate 
you, and that one learns by experience the meaning of ‘love’ (as well as the 
meaning of love) 

Taken at the worst interpretation, though I dare say these implications of 
what he says are inadvertent, Davidson thinks (a) that that “Snow 1s white’ is 
true if and only if snow 1s white ıs a necessary truth, (b) that meaning can be 
defined ın terms of truth, therefore (c) that that ‘Snow ıs white’ means that 
snow 1s white, and all other such truths, are necessary truths, from which it 
follows that there 1s a short and simple way of deriving the meaning of every 
sentence in the English language from an a pron formula This would 
obviate the need for any empirical investigation — say by looking it up ın a 
dictionary — into what words actually do mean How preposterous such a 
view would be should already be apparent 


22 The beanng of thinking that truth ıs a ‘property’ of sentences upon relatunsm 


Truth 1s not relative to language, but the fact that certain sentences express 
or formulate truths 1s so relative If one ıs misguided enough to describe the 
sentence ‘Snow 1s white’ as true, when what 1s really the case 1s that ıt ex- 
presses a truth, its truth will certamly depend on what ıs meant by the 
English word ‘white’, because the fact that ıt expresses a truth does depend 
on this Hence one may be tempted to say that, since m a language m which 
‘white’ means black, ıt would be ‘false’ that snow 1s white, truth ıs relative to 
a language (Tarski himself says “The same expressions can, ın one language, 
be [my italics] a true statement, and in another a false or meaningless 
expression’ ) 

However, changing the meaning of the word ‘white’ makes no difference 
to the colour of snow, and so makes no difference to the truth of the state- 
ment that snow ıs white, ı e , to the truth of the proposition we are actually 
asserting when we say ‘Snow 1s white’, using ‘white’ ın the correct contemp- 
orary way (There could be a causal connection between the meaning of 
‘white’, or at least what someone supposed to be the meaning of ‘white’, and 
the colour of snow For example, if an absolute monarch were to say 
‘Whiten me that snow’ and his subjects could, there would be a causal 
connection between what they supposed him to mean by ‘white’ and the 
colour they made the snow ) 
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The truth 1s that, if ‘white’ were to mean black, ıt would remain true that 
snow was white, 1e, the colour we now assert ıt to be when we use the 
English sentence ‘Snow ıs white’ But we could then no longer express the 
fact, which we now express ın the words ‘Snow 1s white’, ın the words ‘Snow 
1s white’ To assert that snow ıs white, ın a language in which ‘white’ means 
white, 1s not to assert the same proposition as 1s asserted, ın a language in 
which ‘white’ means black, by uttering the sentence ‘Snow 1s white’ There 
1s no proposition here the truth of which 1s relative There 1s just one pro- 
position, which is true regardless of how it 1s expressed, but which would not 
be expressed by saying ‘Snow 1s white’ if ‘white’ were to mean black, and 
would not be contradicted by saying ‘Snow 1s not white’ if ‘white’ were to 
mean black 

What I have been saying ıs a move in the direction of holding that all 
truths are eternal truths 


23. And upon conventionalsm 


By ‘lnguistic conventionalism’ I mean the Wittgensterman view that 
certain truths are true because of conventions concerning the way we use 
words I believe that what I have been saying has consequences for hnguistic 
conventionalism Indeed, a fortion, 1f nothing can be made true by the words 
in the sentence that expresses it, nothing can be made true by the linguistic 
conventions that give these words their prescnbed meanmgs On the other 
hand, if the truth of everything depends on the words ın the sentence which 1s 
‘true’ — as it will if truth 1s a property of sentences — and the meanings of all 
words are prescribed by conventions — as indeed they are — then all truths 
are true by convention Hence that ‘1 + 1 = 10’ might be held to be ‘true’ in 
binary, but ‘false’ ın base 10, as a result of the different conventions con- 
cerning the significance to be attached to the columns 

I myself do not see how anythmg can be made true or false by how we 
use words, except statements about words, and these are made true by the 
words they are about, not by the words ın the sentences in which truths 
about them are formulated How, indeed, can such things as the shape of 
the earth depend upon such things as how English-speakers decide to use 
the word ‘round’?!! There 1s not one thing, that 1 + 1 = 10, that ıs true in 
binary but false ın base 10 There are two different things, that 1 + 1 = 2, and 
that 1 + 1 = 10, the first of which 1s true, and the second of which 1s false, 
though if the person saying ‘1 + 1 = 10’ had been using the language of 
binary (which he was not), he would have been asserting a (different) 
proposition that is true Hence what depends upon conventional rules for 


!! The point is made in more detail in my critical notice of Bernard Wiliams’ Descartes the 
Project of Pure Enquiry (Brighton Harvester, 1978), in Mind, go (1981), Pp 122-35 
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the meaning of the words 1s what proposition a sentence expresses, not 
whether the proposition ıt does express 1s true 

These remarks have some bearing upon implicit definitions If, for 
example, one’s axioms determine the meanings of the symbols that are used 
to formulate them, as some such axiom as that a[b bļe — ale might 
determine that ‘|’ was a symbol for a transitive relation, changing these 
axioms will alter the meanings of the symbols that formulate them But 1f it 
does this, changing one’s axioms will not necessarily have a bearing upon 
the truth of the axioms one had formerly, so much as cause the words which 
expressed them to express axioms different from the ones they did before, 
axioms which may or may not be incompatible with one’s original ones 

To revert to the notorious example I have already used, it follows that 
laying down or altermg rules for the use of ‘plus’ or ‘+’ can have no effect 
whatsoever on any truths that we now express using ‘plus’ or ‘+’ All that it 
will have an effect on ıs what words we shall have to use to express truths 
such as that 2+2=4, truths that we know with absolute certainty, and 
truths that we now, as we also perfectly well know, quite correctly express 
using the symbol ‘+’ I suspect that the fact that some person other than 
ourselves continues, after 100, the series 2, 4, 6, 8, by 100, 103, 106, 
casts no doubt at all on the truth of any mathematical proposition, though it 
does cast a great deal of doubt on how this person 1s using certain mathe- 
matical sentences The proposition that 100+ 2=102 ıs as certain as 
anything can be, that 1s, certain 

The most promising candidates for being truths that are dependent upon 
human convention are analytic truths AJ Ayer, for example, used to say 
such things as that they expressed our determination to use words in a 
certain way, or expressed the fact that we had decided not to count anything 
against their truth But we have already seen that analytic truths are not 
dependent upon how we use words, and so cannot be dependent upon 
human convention What, indeed, depends on our determination to use 
words ın a certain way 1s the fact that 1 + 1 = 2 1s expressed in the sentence 
‘| -+1= 2’, not, fortunately, the fact that 1 +1=2 A fortion, that 1 + 1 = 2 will 
remain true, whatever we decide to count against ıt (If we persist in saying 
such things as that 1 + 1 = 3, this 1s good evidence that we are not using the 
relevant symbols in their commonly accepted sense — but not that what we 
seem to be using them to say 1s true ) 

It 1s obvious that such facts cannot be dependent on will or convention, 
not even God can alter the fact that two and two are four It 1s upon truths 
such as that 2 + 2 = 4, and upon more complicated truths of the same kind, 
that bridges are built, stock-exchange results calculated, computers 
constructed, physics based, the courses of aeroplanes worked out and 
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examinations passed If anyone seriously believed that the truth of any of 
these results depended upon anything so capricious as human convention, 
suicide — so long as truths such as that arsenic kills were not themselves 
dependent on human convention — would be the only way out 

It follows that Quine was quite wrong both when he said (“Two Dogmas’ 
p 36) “Thus one 1s tempted to suppose in general that the truth of a state- 
ment 1s somehow analysable into a linguistic and a factual component’, and 
when he said ‘Given this supposition, ıt next seems reasonable that in 
some statements the factual component should be null, and these are the 
analytic statements’ There ıs no linguistic component to any truth, in that 
the sentence in which a truth 1s expressed never has any effect on 1ts truth, 
and it 1s not the case that any truth, even an analytic one, 1s made true solely 
by the words ın the sentence that expresses ıt 

It also follows that Tarski’s (barbarous) expression ‘true in L’ does not 
make sense, though ‘expresses a truth in L’ does 

It also follows that Wittgenstein was wrong when he supposed that the 
truths of arithmetic were dependent on the way we use words The number 
two, for example, 1s ın the wrong category to have rules made for ıt What 1s 
dependent on the way we use words, and what one can make rules for, 1s the 
numeral ‘2’, and so what words we use to express truths such as that 
2+2=4 


24 The nature of philosophy 


It follows from what I have said that philosophy, or the relevant parts of it, 1s 
not about words, but about what (certain) words are used to state For 
example, ıt is about the relationship between propositions such as that Tom 
knows that pigs cannot fly and that pigs cannot fly, not the relationship 
between the sentences, which, it so happens, express these facts One 
suspects that so-called ‘linguistic’ philosophers have done themselves an 
injustice in saying that they are concerned with what words mean (1e , with 
whether a word means one thing rather than another), rather than with that 
which words mean, for example, truth (which ıs that which ‘truth’ means) 


25 Morals 


In addition to the conclusions I have already drawn from the necessity of 
distinguishing between propositions and sentences, I should hike to draw two 
morals from what has foregone One moral ıs the very great importance of 
not manipulating symbols without constantly checking that what one uses 
the symbols to assert 1s not nonsense One must do this by translating these 
symbols periodically into English, when this ıs possible, and having done so 
by confronting the words with actual examples Otherwise there 1s a danger 
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of whole logical systems being — on a pessimistic view — little more than well 
oiled machines for deriving one expression of questionable meaning from 
another Very few philosophical problems have been solved by technical 
logic, and many obfuscated by it A tendency to worship symbals does not 
help 

The other moral ıs that one of the most valuable, and most frequently 
needed, services that a philosopher can perform ıs to defend a platitude 
The urge among philosophers and their public to pretend that they have 
some form of insight into reality that ıs not available to the ordinary mortal 
1s so strong that guarding against it must be a constantly recurring necessity 
Indeed, one of the most important contributions by some philosophers to 
the sum of man’s knowledge 1s provided by defending obvious truths against 
bad — or at any rate misguided — philosophy (which latter ıs not the product 
only of philosophers) I say ‘some philosophers’ rather than ‘philosophy’, for 
otherwise a pessimistic person might hold the Wittgensteinian view that but 
for philosophy there would be no disease to which we need to provide the 
antidote But here Wittgenstem was being unduly pejorative |” 


Cambridge 


X I am indebted to Michael Clark for reading and commenting on this paper, and saving 
me from committing a couple of serious historical errors I am also indebted, for helpful 
suggestions, to anonymous readers for The Philosophical Quarterly I am indebted to David Rees 
for a list of emendations I have benefited from discussmg some of these matters with my 
former tutor, Dorothy Edgington, and from reading Casumr Lewy’s Meaning and Modahty 
(Cambridge UP, 1976) 
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ON THE QUESTION ‘DO NUMBERS EXIST?’ 


By ArtHurR W Co .tins 


Do numbers exist? The usual answers are realism (they do exist) and nomin- 
alism (they do not) I do not support either of these I mean to show that 
these opposed answers are quite similar I would hike to say that the question 
makes no sense But it plainly does, and of course there are numbers — lots 
of numbers That fact, however, does not make realism nght Realism 
involves a difficult and obscure conception of what it ıs for numbers to exist 
Realism ıs a philosophy of mathematics and an ontological commitment 
Nomunalism involves the same difficulty and obscurity, and it ıs also a philo- 
sophical stance In contrast, ın the sense in which it 1s a truth that there are 
obviously numbers, that truth 1s not part of a philosophy of mathematics 

I can explain what I mean ın terms of a famihar thought It is said that we 
might posit the existence of numbers to explain known arithmetical truths, 
and that we might posit numbers to explain known sctentific truths the ex- 
pression of which essentially volves numerical representation Could that 
be right? Is there a job here that might be done by positing the ‘existence of 
numbers? 

Since we know that the assertion ‘4 1s the positive square root of 16° 1s 
true, there must be numbers If there were none, then nothing would be 
thus related to 16, but we know that the number 4 1s that root This 1s pretty 
simple, but not quite as simple as another argument which will play a bigger 
role in what I have to say Let us suppose that a statement that we know to 
be true simply asserts the existence of numbers, for example, 


There are four prime numbers smaller than 8 


If we know this, then we know that numbers exist, because the proposition 
we know is that some prime numbers exist I call this ‘the short argument’ 
for the existence of numbers We know that numbers exist in knowing that 
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assertions of the existence of numbers are true assertions I think this 1s nght, 
and that ıs why I can hardly pretend that the question ‘Do numbers exist” 
makes no sense 

The shghtly more complicated case ‘4 1s the square root of 16’ really rests 
on the short argument too The existential “There is a number that ıs the 
square root of 16’ follows from the singular proposition “4 1s the square root 
of 16’ So the short argument ıs enough for clams based on knowledge of 
singular numerical propositions If there were no such thing as the ontology 
of mathematics, and no debate between realism and nominalism, we would 
rightly be satisfied with the short argument 

First, I want to draw attention to a difference between the short argument 
and the proposal that we posit numbers to account for known truths The 
short argument does not leave room for positing anything If I know that 
there are four prime numbers smaller than 8, it 1s not appropriate to say to 
me ‘Well, then, you had better posit the existence of numbers ın order to ac- 
count for that knowledge’ Since I already know that there are numbers, I 
do not have to posit them It would be precisely if I did not know that there 
are any numbers that I might respond to some intellectual pressure by posit- 
ing their existence When atoms were posited in order to explain the known 
combining weights of elements, ıt would have been bizarre to propose 
positing the combining weights to account for our knowledge of the 
combining weights 

This 1s a very striking consideration The idea that we ought to posit 
numbers 1s quite popular with those who would hke to answer the question 
‘Do numbers exist? in the affirmative But positing ıs conspicuously 
reserved for what we are not sure about I think that the hospitable attitude 
towards positing numbers is like saying ‘From our knowledge of math- 
ematical propositions, ıt looks as if numbers must exist, so we posit their 
existence’ This 1s incompatible with acceptance of the short argument 

This feature of a realist stance appears in nominalist thinking too I have 
in mind the idea that numbers are fictional entities, defended notably by 
Hartry Field The hard part of Field’s effort 1s to show how we could do our 
phvsics without referring to numbers at all This project makes sense only 
because Field accepts the claim that if reference to numbers 1s indispensable, 
then we have to posit their existence If we can get md of numbers in 
physics, we still have the question ‘But what about ordinary arithmetic that 
also refers to numbers?’ Field says that ordinary arithmetic ıs false How 
very odd it 1s to think that arithmetic 1s false! I think Field’s reasoning 1s this 
no one knows that there is a number that when added to 2 yields 4 Those 
who think they know that 2 + 2 = 4 are obliged to posit numbers If he 
thought arithmetic were true, Field would have to posit numbers himself 
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But arithmetic has been a huge success It 1s extremely useful So numbers 
are a useful fiction 

I mean to stress that a fictional account of numbers relies on agreeing 
with the realists that 1f numbers were fact, if they really existed, then that 
would explain our knowledge of mathematical physics It is this agreed point 
that I find doubtful 

Just how does positing numbers explain something? Here 1s a context 
where posits might be held to be fictional about fifty years ago proponents 
of the steady-state theory ın cosmology posited the coming into existence of 
hydrogen atoms out of nothing in order to explain an expanding universe 
with a constant average density Since decisive evidence for a big bang has 
been absorbed, almost nobody believes this any more Most had trouble 
believing the posit even when the theory was still bemg promoted But it was 
intelligible as a way of explaining what were assumed to be the facts Even if 
you did not believe the posit you could appreciate its explanatory relevance 
You could say ‘Indeed, that would explain how our expanding universe does 
not get more and more rarefied, but 1s 1t not a bit much to believe that 
hydrogen atoms come into existence out of nothing? How can something 
come out of nothing? And 1f something can come from nothing, why would 
it always be hydrogen atoms instead of all sorts of things?’ 

Such a sceptical stance which concedes explanatory relevance, but does 
not believe the posit, would be lıke that of the nominalist who thinks of 
numbers as fictions The posit does explain, but it 1s just a story But if we do 
not see what the realist story about numbers 1s, we cannot think of it as a 
useful fiction 

So realism and nominalism share a certain ground They both purport to 
understand that the existence of numbers would explain something we take 
to be true They differ only in that the realist concludes that the story with 
numbers ıs a true story, and the fictionalist concludes that the same story 
with numbers 1s just a story But what ıs the story? What does ıt explain? If 
we know that there are four primes smaller than 8 we cannot posit the 
existence of numbers ın a true story to explain what we know What we 
know offers no story that might be just fiction either 

What about our belief ın mathematical physics? Hilary Putnam argues 
that ıt urges acceptance of the existence of mathematical entities, and credits 
and praises Quine for initiating the view which Putnam endorses Field too 
suggests that this line of thought from Quine ıs the strongest argument for 
realism about numbers I am especially interested in the praise for Quine 
Here ıs Putnam 


quantification over mathematical entities is indispensable for science but this 
commits us to accepting the existence of the mathematical entities m question This 
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type of argument stems, of course, from Quine, who has for years stressed both the 
indispensabihty of [talk about] mathematical entities and the intellectual dishonesty of 
denying the existence of what one daily presupposes ! 


It looks as though if you are not a realist you are just a bad person What 
1s Quine’s thmking that teaches the existence of mathematical entities? 
Quine advances a radical philosophy, and one of its breathtaking features 1s 
that ıt demolishes the ordinary distinction between real existence and myth 
Ordinarily, you cannot say that something ıs just a myth and then go on to 
say that you believe it Ordinarily, to say that something 1s a myth entails 
that you do not believe ıt and that there 1s no such something 

Before Schliemann found Troy, some people thought ıt was only a myth- 
ical city After Schliemann found Troy, we do not say that the myth was 
true, and we do not believe in the existence of a mythical Troy Homer’s 
Troy, as it turns out, 1s not a mythical city, any more than Athens or Troy in 
New York State are If we come to believe that something exists, we drop 
the idea that it ıs a myth 

Quine abolishes this distinction, and that sets the stage for his form of 
commitment to the existence of mathematical entities In a famous passage 
in “Two Dogmas of Empiricism’ he says 

For my part I do, qua lay physicist, believe ın physical objects and not m Homer’s 

gods, and I consider ıt scientific error to believe otherwise The myth of physical 

objects 1s epistemologically superior to most in that it has proved more efficacious as a 

device for working a manageable structure into the flux of experience ? 


The thing to notice here 1s that physical-obyect words and assertions involv- 
ing them are elements of a myth It ıs a very useful myth Quine does not 
suggest that when we appreciate the efficacy of the myth of physical objects 
we also appreciate that it ıs not a myth It 1s a myth, ıt ıs superior to other 
myths, but it is still lıke them in being a myth Quine also says ‘I believe ın 
physical objects’ Plainly, ın Quine’s special use, that does not mean that 
there really are physical objects while there are really no Zeus and no 
squabbling relatives on Olympus The difference between the Homentc gods 
and physical objects, both of which figure in myths, 1s exhausted by the 
difference ın utility of the myths 

You cannot work much structure into the flux of experience by positing 
Homer’s gods, but then no one ever thought you could For that purpose, 
the Greeks spoke of physical objects as do the rest of us Maybe the myth 
of the gods did a tremendous job at whatever ıt was supposed to do That 


1H Putnam, ‘Philosophy of Logic’, in his Mathematics, Matter and Method, Philosophical 
Papers, Vol 1, 2nd edn (Cambridge UP, 1979), p 347, see also H Field, Sceence without Numbers 
(Princeton UP, 1980), pp 2-5 

2WV Quine, From a Logical Point of View (Harvard UP, 1953), p 44 
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seems likely If so, we ought to believe in the gods of Homer too, if Quine’s 
procedure 1s to be followed That would not be much of a burden, since 
beleving in something in Quine’s manner does not contradict taking ıt to be 
an element in a myth We avoid intellectual dishonesty if we say ‘Certainly 
there are physical objects, it ıs a good myth’ 

For Quine, an assertion that numbers do exist can go no further than the 
thought that there 1s a myth stated with mathematical referrmg terms and 
that it is a useful myth Quine makes everything a myth, even the stimula- 
tion of mythical nerve endings, so that physical objects are reduced to an 
ontological precariousness that matches the precariousness of abstract ob- 
Jects and numbers This makes it seem as if the analogy between positing 
physical realities and positing abstract entities 1s already rather strong The 
ordinary conviction that perception 1s our ground for appreciating the 
existence of the physical objects around us has been obliterated Then 
physical objects become as unobservable as numbers That accomplished, 
we find that the outlook for numbers ıs no worse than that for physical 
objects On Quine’s understanding, numbers, like physical obyects, are more 
useful than Homer’s gods, but none of these 1s more immediately accessible 
than another It 1s all more and less useful myths 

The trouble with Putnam’s praise, and his suggestion that all of us have to 
accept mathematical entities as Quine does, lest we be guilty of intellectual 
dishonesty, 1s that Quine’s stance requires his whole radical philosophy, 
including the disenfranchisement of physical objects Our ‘daily presupposi- 
tions’ about entities do not require any of this Our daily commitments to 
numbers, if there be such commitments ın our scientific beliefs, are like the 
commitment of the short argument 

One way of bringing out the point here ıs that Quine’s ‘realism’, if that 1 
what it 1s, cannot be distinguished from Field’s ‘nommalism? Quine thinks 
that mathematical entities exist in that they figure in efficacious myths 
But that is what Field thks about numbers The difference ıs that Quine’s 
radical philosophical outlook leaves no status for existing things higher than 
that of useful myth, so he speaks of beheving in the entities referred to m 
myths Field, following a less extravagant rhetoric, means, as everyone 
ordinarily does, that if numbers can be shown to be a useful myth, that 1s, 
can be shown to be fictional, then they do not exist Field’s thesis ought to 
be compatible with a Quinean call for intellectual honesty in accepting 
numbers, since ıt 1s no different from Quine’s thesis Numbers figure in a 
useful myth 

Therefore ıt 1s quite improper to see Quine’s commitment to mathe- 
matical entities in terms of the honest registration of everyday 
presuppositions I do not find a lot of respect for everyday presuppositions in 
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Quine In any case, everyday presuppositions are not ontological commut- 
ments They are just the sort of acknowledgement of existence that the short 
argument affords 

What are we to make of this? We have not refuted the short argument, 
and ıt offers little room for refutation What we can conclude so far ıs that 
no philosophers of mathematics, neither realists nor fictionalists, accept the 
short argument Realists and fictionalists alike do not think that the exist- 
ence of a number follows from knowledge that “There are four prime 
numbers smaller than 8’ Agam, they do not think that the existence 
of numbers 1s proved by ‘existence proofs’ the conclusions of which assert 
the existence of numbers If they did, they could not speak of positing the 
existence of numbers 

Why do philosophers of mathematics not just accept the short argument? 
Here ıs why The following statement, again by Hartry Field, concerns what 
sort of things exist 1f numbers exist, and by the same token, what sort of 
things are useful fictions if numbers are fictional entities 


The relevant facts about how the Platonist conceives of mathematical objects include 
their mind-independence and language-independence, the fact that they bear no 
spatio-temporal relations to us, the fact they do not undergo any physical reactions 
{exchanges of energy-momentum and the lke) with us or anything we can observe, 
etc? 


Field reminds us of Benacerraf’s doubts about the role of such supposed 
entities and our commerce with them, and this encourages his nominalist 
enterprise The short argument for numbers does not establish the existence 
of entities fitting this description That is why, whether these things exist or not, 
it is reasonable for philosophers of mathematics to speak of posits Are there, 
indeed, objects that are not in space and time and that do not interact with 
us, or with anything empirical, that cannot grow or shrink or fall apart, and 
yet exist? What do such objects have to do with anything? How could we get 
to know anything about them? I do not presume to know the answers to 
these questions or to know that they cannot be answered They are questions 
that arse very naturally 

I want to emphasize just what I am saying here I am not just rejecting out 
of hand the idea that there might be such objects I am not pretending to see 
that the questions that come to mind cannot be answered ın some satisfac- 
tory way The points only that they come to mind These questions are also 
pertinent when we try to understand a proposed fiction that numbers exist 
It 1s in the setting of these questions that it seems all right to speak of 
positing The caution implied by talk of a posit ıs generated by these open 


4H Field, Realsm, Mathematics and Modality (Oxford UP, 1989), p 25 
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questions We have not already answered all these questions for ourselves 
when we say that we know that there are four prime numbers smaller than 
8, and hence that there are surely some prime numbers, and thus some 
numbers So the short argument does not establish the existence of numbers 
as intended by philosophers of mathematics 

I may be asked are you confining the notion of the existence of objects to 
physical objects in space and tme? Do you accept only objects of perceptual 
experience? The point of these question 1s that, if we were to say ın advance 
that all existing things are spatio-temporal things, then we would have ruled 
out, also in advance, the existence of numbers as envisaged in the posits of 
realist philosophers of mathematics and in the putative fiction of Field s 
nominalism No one wants to rule things out without discussion and on the 
basis of a rigid and dogmatic conception of objects I usually feel guilty when 
confronted by this question Maybe my thinking about numbers 1s the 
outcome of my pedestrian imagination Maybe I should admit that I do 
think objects are just empirical objects and that there are no others But, on 
second thoughts, I would say that my imagination ıs not bad and I do not 
try to rule out any kind of object, not in advance, and not later on I think 
the shoe 1s on the other foot Anyone who wants to posit unusual objects 
that immediately arouse troubling and elusive questions 1s under an obliga- 
tion to explain just what it would be for those objects to exist In the context 
of mathematical truth, this requires explaınıng how the existence of objects 
thus conceived could possibly help to explain mathematical truths, and how 
they would help to explam how we know the truths about numbers that we 
do know We need a story connecting the existence of numbers as character- 
azed with the truths of arithmetic 

Sometimes philosophers, including Plato himself, have tried to respond to 
this need for an account of the role of the posited existing numbers I have 
in mind the idea that, although we do not perceive them, we apprehend 
numbers and truths about them by some other form of ‘intuition’, perhaps a 
rational, or a pure, as opposed to an empirical intuition Thus, even though 
they are not empirical objects, we are in touch with numbers, and that 1s 
how we can ascertain their properties This contention 1s not superior to the 
list of negative features of numbers they are non-physical, non-spatial, etc 
Many philosophers do not think they themselves possess this non-empurical 
mode of apprehending things, and those that doubt or deny it are not 
correspondingly less certam about arithmetical truths Furthermore, direct 
apprehension of something does not seem to be the way in which we arrive 
at the mathematical knowledge that we do possess We reason and calculate, 
and we construct proofs Nothing in our experience with anithmetic seems 
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much lıke comparing what 1s said about them with how things stand with 
the directly intuited numbers themselves Finally, if we did just apprehend 
numbers by some special form of receptivity, and 1f we did recognize their 
features ın the course of apprehending them, the idea of posits would once 
again fall aside as inappropnate If, in our mtuiting of them, we could 
directly appreciate that the existence of these items 1s necessary, there would 
be no question of positing numbers It 1s as though we have to posit the 
numbers and then posit the special intuitive apprehending of them too In 
sum, I say that philosophers of mathematics work with a list of negative 
features of numbers like Hartry Field’s list, and they do not succeed in 
providing a setting of intelligibility for the contention that objects with those 
features may exist 

But maybe we can obtain just that list of negative features of numbers 
from the conclusion of the short argument by a simple dialectical procedure 
If someone says “There is a number that 1s the positive square root of 16’, we 
can ask ‘Is that root of 16 of which you speak a physical object? I assume 
the answer will be ‘No’ ‘Is the square root of 16 somewhere ın space? Might 
it be under the table, or maybe in the middle of Andromeda?’ No ‘Did 
square roots, perhaps, cease to exist during the Dark Ages? Might a number 
be destroyed by a terrorist? Can you perceive numbers? Does 4 enter into 
causal relationships?” I think it clear that we shall get the answers ‘No’, ‘No’, 
‘No’ and ‘No’ here Vola! Numbers then are non-physical, non-spatial, non- 
temporal, non-corruptible, non-perceivable, non-contingent, and they do 
not enter into causal relationships 

But this procedure does not really accomplsh anythmg What ıs the 
procedure? We take a list of features that we associate with objects with 
which we are very famihar, and we systematically pot out that numbers 
cannot be expected to have any of those features at all, so we ascribe to the 
numbers a list of features each of which ıs just the absence of a familar 
feature of the objects we know What 1s wrong with that? 

Here ıs an analogy offered to me by Rohit Parikh Suppose we introduce 
someone to the game of chess and explain that this piece 1s the king, and this 
one the queen, and those are pawns Then we are asked are the king and 
queen then married? Do they have children? Are they benevolent mon- 
archs? And the answers are ‘No’, ‘No’ and ‘No’ But no one should conclude 
that they are then unmarried, childless and malevolent Of course they are 
none of these either Although the pieces are called ‘king’ and ‘queen’, these 
questions do not arise If someone asks them, we answer by explaining that 
they do not arise When we say that numbers are not physical objects, not 
locatable ın space, not corruptible, not contingent, and so forth, we are 
not entitled to suppose that we have delineated another kind of object that 1s 
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merely different A questioner ıs quite entitled to ask ‘Well, then, what 
features do they have’, and this ıs because, so far, no features have been 
ascribed to them It 1s not a ngid lack of magination that accounts for the 
feeling that these are very queer things, 1f, indeed, there be any of them 

Because this characterization tells us only the sorts of thing the numbers 
are not, we might be quite sceptical about the contention that, if things of 
this sort exist, that will explain how ıt ıs that mathematical truths are true 
When positing makes sense, ıt 1s the features of posited things that figure in 
explanations of what ıs known The mass of the posited planet Neptune 
explains the known perturbations of the orbit of Uranus The free electrons 
of posited atoms explain the combining weights of elements A posited m- 
truder’s cigar explains the ash on the carpet next to the murdered banker 
But the posit of numbers 1s supposed to explain mathematical truths just in 
virtue of the existence of the numbers There 1s no story that goes with the 
numbers that makes ıt clear that in the light of the existence of just such 
things 4 will, of course, be the square root of 16, and that there will be, 
naturally, a prime greater than any given number The posited existence of 
numbers merely answers to the feeling that these truths must be true about 
something We do not just say what we please in arithmetic There is getting 
it right and getting ıt wrong here So what accounts for the difference? It 
must be something It ıs the numbers 

To say this 1s not to say nearly enough to merit the use of the concept of a 
posit for the sake of explanation How could any such thing figure m 
deciding what 1s true, when our characterization of the numbers consists of 
saying what features they do not have? To this challenge I expect the 
response that we have lots of detailed positive characterizations of the num- 
bers A statement like “4 1s the square root of 16’ characterizes the numbers 4 
and 16, and so forth, if realists are nght In addition to being non-this and 
non-that, the numbers have all these features that arithmetical truths ascribe 
to them The trouble 1s that this ıs just the short argument again It ıs quite 
unconnected with the realists’ commitment to a kind of object that sounds 
weird when we contemplate the negative description Of course the num- 
bers are the things of which truths about numbers hold Ofcourse 4 1s a 
number and it 1s the square root of another number The existence of 
the square root of 16 1s proved, and no number other than 4 can possibly be the 
positive square root of 16 These are the facts that are supposed to be 
explained by positing numbers When the posit ıs doubted because the 
entities are only characterized as non-this and non-that, there 1s a tempta- 
tion to present these facts about numbers agai as the needed contentful 
characterization of the numbers But then the explanation runs thus that 
these are facts about numbers explains why these are facts about numbers 
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And the commitment to the weird negatively described entities looks like 
excess baggage 

The intellectual move I am criticizing 1s this We might posit the existence 
of numbers, hoping to account for our knowledge of arithmetical truths But 
then the characterization of the things we posit ıs a blank Why should such 
things be thought to help us to explain anything? We have to know some- 
thing about the properties of these existing numbers ın order to feel that 
something might be explained by their existence But we do know a great 
deal about the numbers We know which ones are primes, and which one 1s 
the square root of which other one Since the numbers have these features, 
it ıs easy to understand how they are responsible for our knowing arith- 
metical truths In this passage of thought, there 1s a specious combination of 
the short argument and the posit of negatively characterized numbers The 
operative properties of the posited entities turn out to be just what ıs asserted 
in the arithmetical truths we know The negative characterizations give rise 
to the feeling that these are weird things, and do not contribute to the 
explanatory merit of the posit They merely express the idea that numbers 
cannot very well be like empirical objects But, without the weirdness, 
we cannot posit numbers at all You might say that all we have left is 
knowledge of the ordinary arithmetical truths like “There are four primes 
less than 8’ In the only sense in which the existence of numbers might 
explain our knowledge, they cannot be posited, because, ın that sense, we 
know their existence In the sense ın which what 1s posited 1s non-empirical, 
non-spatial, non-causal, non-temporal, non-corruptible, non-contingent, 
and so forth, the knowledge of arithmetical truth co-exists comfortably with 
the recognition that these non-features do not delineate another sort of 
object We who know existential truths of arithmetic are free to think that 
the posited negatively described things sound weird, and ıt 1s not intellect- 
ually dishonest to wonder whether such things exist 

It 1s really no wonder that sceptics like me sound as if they are dogmat- 
ically confining existing entities to ordinary empirical objects This ıs the 
other side of the com of the realists’ negative characterization of the manner 
of existence of numbers Empirical objects are the paradigm for the realists, 
not for mnocent doubters lke myself Thus features of empirical objects 
qualified by a preceding ‘non-’ are employed to describe the numbers In 
pomt of fact, the idea of positing entities to explain something ıs easily 
understood, and endlessly illustrated ın empirical contexts where what 1s 
posited 1s an empirical reality that has not been observed In these contexts, 
the intelligibility of a posit relies on the fact that things posited are of a sort 
which 1s familiar and exemplified ın our experience We understand how 
positing existence works ın the first place from such empirical paradigms 
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This understanding does not survive when we define the posited things as 
essentially unke any objects with which we are familiar in the ordinary course 
of things 

The posit of empirical realities for the sake of explanation 1s never a 
matter of ontological commitment When posits become ontological com- 
mitments, something other than positing ıs going on Qume’s discourse 
when he speaks of his belief in entities named in the myth of physical 
objects, ıs ontology The posit of genes to explain heredity ıs not ontology 
Unwversals, propositions, properties and numbers are potential ontological 
commitments The posit of atoms coming into existence from nothing, of 
black holes, of island universes (Kant’s galaxies), of phlogiston and of the 
planet Neptune are not The fact 1s that we understand posits easily, but 
only when they do not amount to ontology, and the extension of positing to 
ontological questions 1s inevitably shaky 

I do not mean that the pattern of posits 1s not extended to pure mathe- 
matics It seems to me that ıt 1s There 1s at least a good analogy to positing 
in conditional reasoning We ask ‘Is the square root of 2 rational” Then we 
suppose it ıs We posit x and y as the whole numbers the ratio of which when 
squared equals 2 When this comes to grief we conclude that there are no 
such x and y and that V2 1s not rational In the same way we can posit and 
give letter names to numbers ın the process of coming to know that they do 
exist and just what numbers they are In solving a puzzle that has, if any 
solution, a numerical one, we posit a number z as the solution and then we 
ascribe features to n from the conditions of the puzzle until we can see that 
only one identification of will do In these procedures we are not making 
ontological commitments We are making assertions about numbers ın the 
spirit of the short argument In the context, that there are numbers 1s given, 
and we are positing some numbers with specific features, without knowing 
which numbers they are and without knowing for sure whether any number 
will correspond to the posit This sense 1s not ontological, ın that we take the 
existence of numbers for granted in positing numbers with this and that 
character This 1s the analogue of what we do m scientific contexts when we 
posit physical realities When we do posit the existence of numbers with 
given features in mathematical reasoning, we are not positing something 
weird that answers to a list of negative descriptions We are just positing 
particular numbers 

I shall conclude by trying to say again why I think the question ‘What 
would ıt be for numbers to exist?” 1s in very bad focus for us ‘How would 
the character of existing numbers explain anything” ıs not a question we 
know how to answer ın the way which positing the existence of numbers 
requires We sometimes say to ourselves ‘Well, 1f numerical assertions were 
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not true of certain existing objects (the numbers), then they just could not be 
true at all Since we know that some numerical propositions are true, we can 
deduce the existence of the numbers Then their oddness, the merely 
negative characterizations we can offer of them as kinds of objects, their 
seemingly total maccessibility, and so forth, will not be obstacles Such odd 
things must exist ° 

But do we have this much confidence ın the principle ‘Numerical asser- 
tions would not be true at all if they were not true of certain existing 
objects’? Some philosophers, including Descartes, Leibniz and Kant, have 
proposed that mathematics 1s the science of the possible, while physics ıs the 
science of existing things The spimt of this suggestion ıs that not all 
possibilities are realities Some true assertions correctly describe things that 
might exist but do not describe anything that does exist When mathematics 
figures ın characterizations of physical reality, then there ıs something of 
which known truths are true But what exists 1s not numbers but the physical 
realities As pure mathematics, arithmetical truths do not require any real 
entities to explain their truth They are related to descriptions of poss- 
ibilities, and are not themselves descriptions of any reality 

For example, Descartes in Meditations V says that the angle-sum theorem 
can be known to express a truth about triangles that 1s independent of the 
existence of any trangle He pointedly contrasts this truth, which lacks 
ontological entailments, with the truth of the assertion of the existence of 
God The angle-sum theorem develops the truth about possible triangles 
from the essence of triangles Space might not exist at all, in which case no 
geometrical entity would have any existence The truths of geometry would 
be unaffected by this shortfall of existence In the case of God, and only in 
that one case, essence entails existence, so that the existence of God follows 
from the idea of God, just as the angle-sum theorem, but no existence claim, 
follows from the idea of a triangle I am not pushing either Descartes’ 
mentalistic sohpsism or his theological hne The mathematical half of this 
sounds broadly attractive The thesis ‘How could these be truths at all if 
there were not objects of which they are true?” 1s correspondingly less 
secure 

There ıs a point of view from which nothing ıs gained ın the ontology of 
mathematics by the decision to speak of possibilities as the appropriate 
matter of mathematical truths Perhaps our ability to know modal truths re- 
quires that the possibilities we know about exist, just as numerical truths 
require the existence of numbers Modal realists think this ıs so Modal 
realism strikes me as an ironic philosophical view It asserts the existence of 
what does exist, and that 1s good Then it asserts the existence of what might 
exist although ın fact it does not, and that ıs not so good We do not really 
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want such a plenum Possibility 1s introduced in order to have a way of 
representing not only what 1s true and what really exists but also what could 
be the case even if it 1s not, what could exist even if ıt does not For the 
modal realist, all possibilities are equally realities I mention this because I 
think few philosophers would like to rest ther commitment to the existence 
of numbers on so radical a conception of possibility We do not assert the 
reality of every possibility when we are convinced by the short argument 

I think we can profit by noticing the natural patterns we fall mto in 
speaking of possibility ın a naive and non-radical spirit Suppose I reflect as 
follows 


How shall I get to Los Angeles tomorrow? I know that there are at least 
three possibilities 


Shall we conclude these possibilities must be really existing entities, for, if 
they are not, then I do not know that there are three of them, but I do know 
that? I think no one will want to hurry to this conclusion We shall not fix 
things by rejecting the claim to know that there are three possibilities, by 
saying that I must be speaking fiction, or by positing the existence of poss- 
ibilities lest my assertion fail to have any subject matter The claim that I 
might take the Delta non-stop ıs nothing like the claim that I might be 
beamed to Los Angeles That 1s a fictional possibility So I might know that 
there are three real possibilities, none of them in any way fictional, even 
though none 1s a reality 1f I do not go to Los Angeles tomorrow 

We quantify over possibilities and, if we get technical, we quantify over 
possible worlds We recognize the difference between truths and knowledge 
of assertions about possibilities, on the one hand, and falsehoods and mere 
conjectures about possibilities, on the other We can run a decisive short 
argument for the existence of possibilities None of this presupposes that the 
possibilities that we talk of are realities of some kind Because we have this 
way of talking we do not therefore have to limit our discourse in any such 
inconvenient way Is it obvious that we cannot treat mathematics as one of 
the devices that we use ın this spirit? 

That there are numbers 1s shown by the short argument But do we not 
have to say what ıt is for them to exist? It ıs no good just stating the facts 
about numbers again That some are the squares of others does not answer 
the question ‘What 1s ther mode of existence” When we ask that, we arrive 
at the odd list of non-features The model of physical objects 1s very 
powerful But numbers, of course, do not exist in the manner in which 
physical obyects do, they do not take up space and do not have mass, and 
they cannot move around They cannot cease to exist or lose their features 
This means that we are not to think of the existence of numbers on this 
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pattern Although ıt ıs still right to say that they exist, ıt 1s not right to think 
that you might look for them and find them This 1s a comment on what we 
mean when we speak of the existence of numbers It does not mean that 
numbers are strange things It just means ‘Do not look for them’ Our 
discourse about numbers does not generate the question ‘Where are the 
numbers, if not ın space?” That they do exist, outside space, ıs not a pro- 
musing move here 

If numbers are not strange objects and are, of course, not like physical 
objects, then what are they lke? It seems right to say that the nature of 
numbers ıs given in the truths we know about them That does not leave 
open a further ‘And what manner of things are these?” The short argument 
sees the existence of numbers ın the truth of assertions about numbers, and 
we get this from the features of numbers that are ascribed to them before we 
philosophize We are powerfully driven to look for more, but that 1s all there 
is to them That circumstance itself is reflected in the strangely negative 
characterization that 1s promoted by and then puzzles philosophers of 
mathematics * 


City Unwersity of New York 


*This paper was presented at a conference of the Departments of Mathematics, 
Computer Science and Philosophy at the CUNY Graduate Center on 26 November 1996, 
honouring Professor Rohit Parikh on his sixtieth birthday 
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INDUCTION, GRUE EMERALDS AND LADY 
MACBETH’S FALLACY 


By ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 


Nelson Goodman’s much celebrated discovery of his ‘new nddle’ of induc- 
tion created something of a scandal ın the nductuvist community The entire 
edifice of inductive logic was threatened by the seemmgly absurd case of 
grue emeralds This could not be allowed, and so a small industry came into 
being whose only business was to crank out more and more ingenious ‘solu- 
tions’ to the mddle Everyone who subscribed to one or another version of 
inductive logic felt obliged to show that his or her favourite system was 
somehow immune to the annoying problem As time went on, however, it 
became clear that no real solution was forthcoming But the inductivist 
enterprise, which had been nearly brought to a halt by the irksome riddle, 
had to go on, and so the problem was eventually swept under the rug, where 
it still remains, covered by the patchwork of Bayesian pseudo-solutions and 
appeals to ‘entrenchment’, ‘positionality’ and other arcane concepts in- 
vented specifically for this purpose 

Today, the ‘new nddle of induction’ carries none of its former urgency It 
1s mentioned, if at all, mainly in the context of comparing one system of 
mductive logic with another Ironically, what was once considered a threat 
to inductivism has become something of a bragging point It 1s now custom- 
ary, when advocating a particular system of inductive logic, to mention that 
it ‘deals with’ Goodman’s riddle better than 1ts competitors do Some recent 
authors, for instance, believe it to be a strength of their theory of inductive 
logic that it allows a particularly pithy formulation of the nddle! But ıt ıs 
clearly no longer in vogue to worry about the fact that mductivism itself 
1s jeopardized by the riddle 


'Eg,J Earman, Bayes or Bust (MIT Press, 1992), p 3 
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Somewhat earlier, a similar fate befell Hume’s problem, or the old nddle 
of induction, as we may call it A flurry of putative ‘justifications’ of induc- 
tion — none terribly convincing — were followed by a lull and a semr-tacit 
agreement that the problem was not solved but rather dissolved Despite 
some loose ends and a few nagging questions that remained unanswered, ıt 
was agreed that the problem was not as serious as was once thought, and 
that Hume’s scruples ms à ws the validity of inductive inference were ex- 
aggerated Induction was safe and inductive logics flourished — until, that 1s, 
they hit an unexpected snag, ın the form of the ‘new riddle’ It sprang up out 
of the ashes of the old riddle, and bore some strange resemblance to it, 
although no one could quite say where the similarity began and where ıt 
ended It was generally agreed that the riddles have one common source in 
the mystery of induction, but that they approach it from two different angles 
and reveal two different aspects of this mystery Of the two, the new riddle 
was thought to be somehow sexier and more sophisticated than the old, 
1t was something much too complex for the erstwhile crudities of Hume But 
what exactly are the similarities and dissimilarities of the two riddles? 

In this paper, I intend to explore this question I shall show that the two 
riddles have much more in common than ıs usually thought More speci- 
fically, the new riddle will be shown to be no more than a special case of the 
general problem of induction I called the old riddle I shall retrace the steps 
which led Goodman to the new riddle, to show that this supposed discovery 
was based on a flawed analysis of the old mddle What I am offering here 1s 
not another ‘solution’ to the problem of induction Instead, my purpose 1s to 
show that when Goodman’s errors are corrected the newness of the new 
riddle disappears It becomes clear that there was never any need for this 
discovery, had the old mddle been properly understood It also becomes 
clear how badly misguided are the efforts to solve the new riddle without 
revisiting some of the hasty assumptions made ın the process of burying the 
old one If my argument ıs anywhere near accurate, ıt will serve as a note of 
caution to those who would drive a stake through the heart of the new 
riddle, while assuming that the ghost of the old riddle ıs safely out of the 
way So long as inductivism ignores the unresolved problems that attend its 
underlying assumptions, ıt will continue to be plagued by riddles and 
paradoxes 


I 


We must begin by taking a closer look at Hume’s problem It would be 
counter-productive to engage ın a debate about what Hume said or meant 
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to say Enough ink has been spilt over this issue to make 1t abundantly clear 
that no definitive interpretation ıs within reach and that very httle can be 
learnt by continuing to debate it StH, I think the old riddle can be 
delineated in terms to which everyone, or nearly everyone, would agree 
Induction, as inference from the observed to the unobserved, 1s hampered 
by the lamentable but inevitable lack of prevision on our part There being 
no necessary connections between empirical phenomena, it 1s always 
possible that a future observation will prove our inference to be wrong, no 
matter how appealing ıt may have been or how richly supported by past 
observations This problem 1s sometimes referred to as the uniformity prin- 
ciple, or rather as the lack thereof Nature, it 1s said, has no uniformity, 
which means that ıt can embarrass even the most refined of our predictions 
Although generally no one denies that such a possibility exists, there 1s no 
agreement as to what it means for the business of induction To some, it 
means that induction 1s never valid or justified, while to others, Goodman 
among them, ıt means that induction simply calls for different standards of 
validity The latter view strips the old riddle of its problematic context Since 
the rules of deductive validity are inapplicable to duction, ıt cannot be a 
problem that inductive inference 1s unavoidably attended by the possibility 
that a future observation may prove ıt wrong The old mddle ıs then 
dismissed because it cannot possibly be the genuine problem of induction 

I shall return to this interesting stratagem later, but m the meantime we 
must follow the progression of Goodman’s thought Having ‘dissolved’ the 
old nddle, Goodman now proceeds to outline what he takes to be the gen- 
ume problem of induction and its tentative solution The problem o° 
induction, he writes, 1s a ‘problem of demonstrating the difference between 
valid and invalid predictions’ ? A prediction 1s valid if ıt conforms to a vahd 
rule of induction, and a rule 1s valid if ıt yields valid predictions Despite the 
hint of vicious circularity, Goodman’s idea seems to be fairly clear mductive 
predictions based on past regularities ‘work’ better than those based on any 
other alternative Therefore the rule must coincide with our common 
practice of inductive reasoning, which 1s further fine-tuned by the quality of 
the predictions ıt produces In short, the centrepiece of a valid inductive 
logic, according to Goodman, 1s its reliance on past regularities and the 
prescriptive mandate of inductive validity 1s inseparable from a descriptive 
account of how inductive judgements are commonly made This ıs what has 
emerged out of the ‘dissolution’ of the old riddle 

Now that he has outlined what he takes to be the genuine problem of 
induction and its most promising solution, Goodman goes on to show this 


*N Goodman, Fact, Fichon and Forecast (Indianapolis Bobbs-Mer»nill, 1965), p 65 
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solution to be untenable The idea that past regularities are good predictors 
of future ones falls foul of the by now familiar case of grue emeralds Good- 
man (p 74) presents two hypotheses One says that all emeralds are green 
and the other says that all emeralds are grue, where ‘grue’ 1s said to apply to 
‘all things examined before ¢ just ın case they are green but to other things 
Just in case they are blue’ 

Both hypotheses seem to be equally well supported by the evidence all 
emeralds examined prior to ¢ have been found to be green and also grue 
But the two hypotheses are mutually exclusive If emeralds are grue, they 
will be blue at ¢ and thereafter, but if the alternative hypothesis 1s correct, 
they will be green Thus we are left with the paradox that Goodman christ- 
ened the ‘new riddle of induction’ We cannot, after all, justify induction by 
appealing to past regularities But the reason, according to Goodman, 1s not 
the lack of the elusive uniformity principle, but the previously unrecognized 
ubiquity of regularities ‘Regularities’, he writes (p 82), ‘are where you find 
them, and you find them anywhere’ It 1s useless to base inductive validity 
on past regularities when we cannot tell which regularities do and which do 
not give rise to valid predictions 


II 


Since the publication of Goodman’s riddle, there has been no shortage of 
would-be solutions, many, if not most, of them aimed at separating ‘good’ 
from ‘bad’ regularities on the basis of positionality It 1s argued that predic- 
ates such as ‘grue’ are not projectible because they involve a reference to a 
specific tume or place, or to some other physical magnitude Therefore, the 
argument continues, these predicates do not represent true regularities and 
do not support valid inductive predictions 

Goodman anticipated this rejoinder with a counter-argument which 
added further complications to his story but failed to convince many of his 
critics Instead of reciting his arguments here, I shall present a slightly differ- 
ent formulation of the new mddle which demonstrates the futility of attacks 
on positionality This formulation 1s in terms of the so-called curve-plotter’s 
problem * The analogy between the new nddle and the curve-plotter’s pro- 
blem ıs as follows A regularity may be regarded as a number of data points 
on a graph of some sort, representing past observations The curve-plotter’s 
task 1s to draw a curve through these points, indicating, in effect, what future 
observations are expected to show The drawing of a curve is an act of 

3B Grunstra, ‘The Plausibility of the Entrenchment Concept’, in S Luckenbach (ed), 
Probabtltes, Problems, and Paradoxes (Encmo Dickenson, 1972), pp 264-89 
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inductive prediction, for ıt makes an inference about future observations on 
the basis of past ones The troublesome part, of course, 1s that through any 
given series of points an indefinitely large number of curves can be drawn A 
few points that appear at the first glance to he on a straight line may ın fact 
represent, inter aha, a transverse sinusoidal curve or the asymptotic ‘tail’ of a 
large bell-shaped curve The number of possibilities is endless This means 
that the task of making an inductive prediction (1 e , the drawing of a curve) 
on the basis of past observations (1 e , the series of data pomts) ıs hampered 
by the fact that these points can be anything we want them to be The 
straight line representing green emeralds fits the existing data points no 
better than the line with a ‘kink’ at some future point ¢ that represents grue 
emeralds In terms of the curve-plotter’s problem, then, Goodman’s nddle 
amounts to the problem of justifying the choice of one curve rather than 
another, given a fixed set of data points 

The analogy 1s useful ın showing that objections against positionality are 
vacuous In the curve-plotter’s terms, the offending regularities are ones that 
are characterized by an arbitrarily selected physical magnitude which 1s said 
to affect the pattern of the curve at some specified future point But ıt 1s clear 
that even eliminating this type of objectionable regularity altogether does 
not solve the problem The problem will persist so long as there are data 
points that need to be connected by a curve A potentially lımıtless number 
of curves that can be drawn through a set of pomts means a potentially 
hmutless number of regularities, all of which fit the existing observations 
The mmportant thing ıs that future observations do not necessarily mean 
future events Goodman’s failure to underscore this 1mportant distinction 
unnecessarily obscured the problem and invited an avalanche of completely 
misdirected ‘solutions’ The defining feature of induction ıs that ıt proceeds 
from the observed to the unobserved — not necessarily from the past to the 
future The temporal direction of induction 1s irrelevant 

This point can be easily illustrated with a familiar example In 1704 Ed- 
mund Halley calculated the orbit of a certain comet that had appeared three 
times ın the previous century He surmised, ın effect, that the three observ- 
ations represented a regularity — the comet’s orbit This single inductive 
inference enabled Halley to make predictions about both past and future 
sightings of the comet He predicted, for instance, that the comet would 
have been visible ın 1456, and that it would be visible again in 1758 His 
second prediction actually missed by one year, but this is not what interests 
us at the moment What 1s important ıs that an inductive prediction need 
not involve future events, only future observations From Halley’s stand- 
point in 1704, his prediction of the 1456 sighting was a future observation 
but of a past event That ıs to say, ıt was not known ın 1704 whether or not 
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the comet was seen ın 1456, but, as ıt happened, records were later dis- 
covered which corroborated this prediction 

To return to the curve-plotter’s analogy, this means that the temporal 
direction in which the curve 1s drawn has no bearing on the problem of 
induction When we connect any pair of data points on a graph, we make a 
hypothesis about some unobserved events Whether these events themselves 
he in the past or ın the future does not change the fact that we are in the 
process of making an inductive inference from the observed to the unob- 
served Naturally, when the inference ıs about past events, the projected 
observation may be unobtainable, and the unobserved 1s doomed to stay 
unobserved But what ıs of particular interest to us ıs that induction ıs 
guided by the same basic principles and 1s plagued by the same basic pro- 
blems, whether ıt 1s forward- or backward-looking In fact, we need not even 
transgress the temporal boundaries of our given set of observations or data 
pomts Merely trying to connect these points by a curve and to impute to 
them some sort of regularity 1s an act of inductive prediction Suppose, for 
instance, that all the available observations of some variable are confined 
between two temporal points 4 and 4, So long as the observations within 
this interval are discontinuous — that 1s, so long as there are unobserved 
periods, however brief — drawing a curve connecting ¢, and ¢, on the basis of 
these observations will inevitably involve an inductive prediction, which 1s 
not qualitatively different from the one about the behaviour of the same 
variable at some distant point ın the future 

This bears directly on the positionality debate The vanable may ‘mis- 
behave’ at any point, whether the inductive prediction 1s forward-looking, 
backward-looking or content-exhausting It also makes no difference 
whether the prediction-defeating event ıs attached to a physical magnitude 
of some kind (e g, time or place) The umpression that all ‘grue’-like varı- 
ables are of this kind ıs an unfortunate feature of Goodman’s example, 
which he never completely succeeded in dispelling The curve-plotter’s 
analogy elucidates the problem, and pre-empts musconceived efforts to 
salvage the theory of confirmation by a simple ban on a certain category of 
inductive predictions 


Il 


The curve-plotter’s analogy also does something else It sheds an un- 
suspected light on the new nddle and on Goodman’s entire account of 
induction and its problems As we have seen, Goodman beheves that the old 
riddle (formulated ın terms of the uniformity principle) has been dissolved, 
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and that induction 1s ın fact justified by past regularities The only remaming 
difficulty he sees hes in finding a rule for distrnguishing between projectible 
and non-projectible regularities, that ıs to say, between regularities that do 
and do not yield valid inductive predictions But this, as we have also seen, 
cannot be the case The problem 1s that in order for us to call something a 
‘regularity’ an act of inductive inference must already have taken place 
Indeed, when we look at available evidence, all we see 1s a number of 
unconnected data pomts When we say that these points represent a 
‘regularity’, we imply that we discern a pattern that would emerge were 
these points connected by a curve In other words, we infer that unobserved 
intervals between the existing data points would conform to our super- 
imposed curve, had we taken the trouble to make the requisite observations 
Without this ımplıcıt and indispensable act of induction ıt is meaningless to 
speak of regularities, because, for all we know, the curve may follow a 
chaotic and irregular pattern in the tervals between our data points So 
the genuine problem of induction cannot be the distinction between pro- 
Jectible and non-projectible regularities To get to this point, we must first 
identify something as a regularity, and this in itself requires an antecedent 
act of inductive inference, or projection, from the observed to the 
unobserved 

Goodman visualizes the process of inductive inference as follows We look 
around and find ourselves presented with countless regularities We pick one 
and project it into the future If we were lucky enough to have selected a 
projectible regularity, then everything 1s fine and our inductive prediction 1s 
well founded But if we stumbled on a non-proyectible regularity, then all 
bets are off On this view, there ıs never a question about the validity of 
projecting a regularity, of mferrimg something from the observed portion 
of the regularity to 1ts unobserved portion This ıs the old mddle, Goodman 
believes, and ıt has been satisfactorily done away with The one remaining 
problem ıs to find a system for distinguishmg nght regularities from wrong 
ones, and when this 1s done, there will be no more problems of induction 

The characteristic feature of this scenario 1s that 1t begins with regularities 
conveniently presenting themselves for our observation But this, of course 
1s not at all what happens In reality, we are presented not with regularities 
but with discrete phenomena Sometimes we find that a number of these 
phenomena are in some respects similar, and then we declare them to be a 
regularity The problem — the real and the only problem of induction — 
attends this process of moving from individual and disconnected observa- 
tions to regularities We must fill ın the gaps between the existing data 
points, and to do so we have nothing to fall back on There are no pre- 
existing regularities to justify our inference, there are only observations that 
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for whatever reason strike us as having something in common If we observe 
that emeralds are green on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, this ın itself 1s 
not a regularity, because for all we know their colour may be changing 
randomly throughout the week, and we may just have happened to look 
when they were green Had we checked on Tuesday and Thursday, we 
might have found them to be blue, or pink, or orange, or something else 
altogether If that were the case, we obviously would not be dealing with a 
regularity, and the same 1s true of any observations, regardless of their 
number or frequency Induction 1s a guess about what happens during the 
unobserved periods, whether they be in the past or ın the future, and we 
cannot say that any number of observations represents a ‘regularity’ unless 
we first hazard an inductive inference This ıs precisely where Goodman 
goes wrong induction does not begin with a regularity — it ends with it 

This error leads Goodman to musidentify the genuine problem of 
induction Because we start out not with regularities but with individual 
observations, the problematic part ıs not to choose a right regularity — at this 
point there are no regularities to choose from The difficult step 1s to decide 
that a certain collection of data ıs indeed a regularity Goodman, of course, 
does not recognize this difficulty, because, once again, he imagines that our 
guess will be backed by a pre-existing regularity But in fact this luxury 1s 
unavailable to us, since all we have are only individual observations and 
more individual observations, with no regularities to appeal to Our first 
inductive step must be taken ın the dark, as ıt were, because our raw observ- 
ations do not bear the stamp of ‘regularity’ They bear no stamp at all, no 
clue, other than our own mental propensity to generalization, as to what 
unobserved instances may show So if inductive inference ıs to be justified by 
something, ıt cannot be by past regularities, as Goodman imagines The 
mental act of mduction, of imputing a regular pattern to a number of 
observations, cannot possibly be validated by something that does not yet 
exist — a past regularity 

Goodman’s error 1s compounded when he makes a distinction between 
identifying a regularity and projecting ıt Once we have decided that our 
observations represent a regularity, ıt 1s automatically projected ın both 
temporal directions This ıs, in fact, what we mean by applying the term 
‘regularity’ to our data Suppose we infer mductively that our observations 
of emeralds on Monday, Wednesday and Friday represent a regularity 
That ıs to say, we are prepared to infer that all emeralds are green, and not 
Just on those days but always This means, in effect, that we are drawing a 
straight line through our three observation points and extending ıt indefin- 
itely ın both directions This ıs the regularity that we mductively inferred, 
and to be rightfully called thus, ıt must specify the value of our variable (1e, 
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the colour of emeralds) at any point in the past or in the future Once we 
have identified ıt as a regularity, rightly or wrongly, there ıs no longer anv 
need to project anything It ıs already projected ın virtue of being a 
(putative) regularity 

Alternatively, we may infer from our observations, if we so choose, that 
emeralds are green only on Monday, Wednesday and Fnday and that thev 
are blue during the rest of the week In this case, instead of a straight line, 
we construe our regularity as a transversal curve that oscillates between the 
two values indefinitely Again the rmportant point ıs that the regularity 1s 
automatically projected once it 1s identified If we were to say that our 
variable oscillates for a couple of weeks and that beyond this our projection 
does not reach, then we would obviously not be dealing with a regularity By 
imposing a temporal limit on our inductive inference, we are implicitly 
admitting that our putative regularity may just be a small section of a 
chaotic curve that we mistook for something regular Clearly, this ıs not how 
induction works When we decide to call a set of data points a ‘regularity , 
we are thereby committed to its indefinite projection 

Why, then, does Goodman think that regularities are something that we 
use to make projections and to confirm these projections? The answer lies in 
his erroneous supposition that regularities are the elementary building- 
blocks of induction For Goodman, the three data points m our example are 
already a regularity, which can be used to justify inductive predictions He 
fails to recognize that without a crucial inductive step these three observa- 
tions are no more a regularity than any other three observations The fact 
that all three of them yielded simular results ıs not ın itself a sign of a 
regularity We have no more reason to infer that than to infer random 
colour fluctuations which turned out green at the times of observation. 
Goodman correctly emphasizes the fact that our data may support anv 
number of regularities, but he completely overlooks the possibilty that the 
same data may just as easily represent no regularity at all 

This point would be easier to appreciate 1f we changed our example 
somewhat Suppose that, instead of being green each time, our emeralds 
turned out to be, say, green on Monday, blue on Wednesday and red on 
Friday Is this a regularity? No, these are just three autonomous observa- 
tions, from which we may infer a regularity if we are so inclined, or we may, 
Just as easily, infer the absence thereof And this case 1s no different from our 
original one with homogeneous observations In each case we have ın- 
formation only about what happens to our variable at the moments of 
observation To conclude that these observations represent a regularity, we 
must say something about the unobserved intervals of our variable And ıt 1s 
at this pomt that we mentally fix the shape of the curve We do not choose 
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among already given curves, as Goodman would have us believe We decide 
in the same mental act whether to connect our data points by a curve and 
what shape of the curve would ‘fit’ these points Error may creep m, but not 
because we have projected a wrong curve As I have tried to show, this 1s a 
completely mistaken picture of how induction proceeds The reason why 
our inductive inference 1s always susceptible to error is that the ‘fitting’ of 
the curve to the data points invariably involves a guess about what happens 
between and beyond these points And, much as we would like to think that 
this guess 1s something more than a guess a sober analysis of the process 
inevitably shows that ıt 1s not 


IV 


Having dissected Goodman’s mistake, we are now im a position to take 
another look at the paradox generated by grue emeralds to see what actually 
happens there Goodman begins with two regularities a regularity in green- 
ness and a regularity ın grueness Both are supported by observations of 
green emeralds The paradox hinges on the assumption that predictions are 
confirmed by past regularities If both greenness and grueness are regular- 
ities, then we end up with the paradox of confirmed incompatible predic- 
tions But, as we have seen, regularities are projected at the moment of 
inception, so to speak They neither confirm, nor are confirmed by, 
anything other than our bare inclination to classify In reality we do not be- 
gin with greenness, or with grueness, or with any other regularity We begin 
with a number of discrete observations and with our inborn penchant for 
making inductive generalizations 
Now, as it happens, all emeralds that we observe turn out to be green 

What are we to make of this? Returning to our curve-plotter’s analogy once 
more, we have a number — a very large number — of data pomts Good- 
man’s supposed discovery consists ın this that through any number of points 
an indefinitely large number of curves may be drawn, each representing a 
distinct regularity Among these curves, one represents greenness, another 
grueness Goodman’s riddle, then, 1s to find some justification for choosing 
one regularity and not another But the real problem of induction 1s more 
serious than this The problem 1s that, ın addition to an unlimited number 
of regularities, our data points also support an equally large number of 
completely irregular chaotic curves This means that not only do we have no 
Justification for choosing one regularity over another, but we do not even 
have a good reason to say that we are dealing with a regularity at all So the 
real reason why we cannot adjudicate between the prediction of greenness 
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and that of grueness 1s simply that we have no rational basis for making any 
predictions whatever, and this riddle is of a much older vintage — at least as 
old as Hume’s Treatise 

In short, Goodman’s paradox 1s based on the supposition that similar 
observations (e g , of green emeralds) cannot but represent a regulanty This 
is combined with the idea that regularities confirm predictions, plus the 
discovery that the same observations may support more than one regularity 
Putting these three ingredients together yields the new riddle As I have tried 
to show, removing the two erroneous ones reduces the new riddle to the old 
one First, individual observations are not regularities The latter can be 
inferred from the former, but this requires an act of induction Second, 
regularities do not confirm predictions — they are predictions To infer a reg- 
ularity from a number of observations 1s to make a prediction about the 
unobserved, whether in the past or in the future Applying these corrections 
to Goodman’s account reveals that the difficulty in choosing between green 
and grue 1s a special case of the general problem of induction These are but 
two of the countless possible inferences that can be made from our observa- 
tion data Among these possibilities are inferences that imply no regularity 
of any kind And since there are no given regularities to justify any of these 
inferences, none of them 1s supported any more than another This 1s why 
all our information about emeralds cannot tell us whether they will be green 
or blue at some specified future point, or, for that matter, whether they will 
turn mto lumps of coal or disappear altogether 

The central pomt in my critique of Goodman has been the claim that 
observations, taken by themselves, are not regularities A determined mduc- 
tivist may argue that my objection ıs merely termmological We have the 
right, it will be said, to call a series of observations a ‘regularity’ on 
the grounds that they appear regular No inductive inference 1s required for 
that Thus, if we have examined a number of emeralds, all of which turned 
out to be green, then we can speak of a regularity without necessarily mak- 
ing any generalizations about emeralds The same argument can be taken a 
step further For instance, we might have observed emeralds contmuously 
and uninterruptedly for 2,000 years (never mind how we managed this 
remarkable feat), and during all this time they may have stayed green All 
we have, then, 1s a series of observations, or a single observation, 1f you 
prefer But is it not a regularity? 

To this I would respond with another question would ıt stl be a 
regularity ıf ıt turned out that emeralds change their colour unpredictably 
every 2,000 years? Worse yet, not only the colour pattern, but the intervals 
themselves may just as easily be random On this scenario, 2,000 years of 
greenness will furnish no basis for predicting when the next colour change 
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should occur, nor what colour to expect at any given point in the future 
What sort of regularity would this be? And if someone still insists on calling 
it a regularity, then the other part of the mductivist programme falls 
through regularities cannot be said to confirm predictions 

This 1s how Goodman ends up being hoist with his own petard In any 
situation where ıt ıs possible to mterpret the same set of observation data as 
two or more distinct regularities, it will also be possible to interpret ıt as re- 
presenting no regularity whatever Or, ın terms of the curve-plotter’s ana- 
logy, if ıt 1s possible to draw more than one regular curve through the given 
set of points, ıt will also be possible to draw an irregular curve through the 
same points Two thousand years of green emeralds will support the green 
and the grue hypotheses, but they will also support the random colour- 
change hypothesis, which we may christen ‘grandom’, after Goodman’s 
fashion The inescapable conclusion 1s this if the new riddle holds and the 
multitude of curves can be drawn through the same data points, then we 
have no way of knowing that we are dealing with any regularity at all One 
cannot consistently maintain that there 1s a choice of regularities in any 
given set of data, without at the same time acknowledging that there may be 
no regularity there to begin with This ıs clearly more than a terminological 
nuance, this 1s an error that led Goodman and the entire inductivist school 
of thought on the tortuous path from the ‘dissolution’ of the problem of 
induction to the ‘discovery’ of the same problem under a different guise 


Vv 


It may be instructive now to try to locate the origin of this error, the point at 
which Goodman’s analysis of induction takes a wrong turn The new riddle 
emerged, as we have seen, out of the belief that inductive predictions are 
validated by past regularities, which, in turn, came out of the supposed 
dissolution of the old riddle Had there been no ‘dissolution’, the need would 
never have arisen to distinguish between proyectible and non-projectible reg- 
ularities, since all regularities would have been equally suspect Goodman’s 
mistaken belief that induction ıs concerned with projecting regularities, 
rather than with inferring them, probably would not have taken hold had he 
not felt so strongly that the old riddle simply must be removed at any cost 
So it seems that the new riddle, with its mass of confusion and misunder- 
standing, can be traced back to the hasty dismissal of the old mddle But 
what was Goodman’s rationale for this short shrift? 

The genuine problem, he writes (p 62), ‘cannot be one of attaining 
unattainable knowledge or of accounting for knowledge that we do not in 
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fact have’ And since we cannot possibly have knowledge that a given 
regularity will be supported by future observations, the genuine problem of 
induction cannot be identified with this lack of unattainable knowledge On 
this shaky foundation Goodman builds the rest of his theory The argument 
is based on the assumption that insoluble problems are not genuine 
problems, or, to put it simply, that there are no msoluble problems The 
absurdity of this clam becomes obvious as soon as it ıs spelt out We 
encounter genume insoluble problems every day, and the problem of 
unattainable knowledge ıs every bit as genuine as any other If one finds 
oneself inside a burning building, for example, and one does not know the 
location of a fire-escape, one may very well be dealing with the problem of 
unattainable knowledge But this does not stop the problem being genuine 
and a rather serious one at that 

In general, when a problem 1s found to be insoluble, ıt means that there 1s 
no need to look for solutions, ıt does not mean that the problem no longer 
needs to be reckoned with If the fire-escape cannot be found, that does not 
mean that there 1s no longer any need to get out of the burning building In 
his failure to distinguish between these two mmplications of insolubility, 
Goodman seems to be following the advice of Lady Macbeth, who thought 
that ‘things without all remedy should be without regard’ And just as the 
lady and her unrepentant husband were haunted by the ghosts of their 
victims, so are the inductivists beleaguered by the ghost of a certain problem 
that refuses to stay buried Perhaps, then, the moral of our story should be 
this those who ignore ‘things without all remedy’ are doomed to be for ever 
haunted by the shadows from their past 
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THE INCOMPLEAT PROJECTIVIST HOW TO BE AN 
OBJECTIVIST AND AN ATTITUDINIST 


By TDJ CHAPPELL 


I SETTING UP THE ISSUE 


What is the issue between the moral obyectivist and the moral subjectivist® 
Everybody thinks they know the answer — until they ask 

We might try setting up the issue like this At least to begin with, I am 
going to use “obyectivist’ and ‘subyectivist’ in what I hope 1s a familiar way as 
broad-brush terms, each of them collecting a wide range of more specific 
senses (Thus ‘subjectivism’ includes, e g , both emotivism and classical sub- 
Jectivism of the sort which Ayer opposes to emotivism ) The terms will get 
sharpened up as we go along On this understanding, then, perhaps what we 
want out of objectivism, and what the subjectivist says we cannot have, 1s the 
possibility of argument about ethics How far will that get us? 

Not far enough, perhaps The sophisticated subyectivist can happily admit 
that there can be moral argument Given that we have certain moral com- 
mutments, e g , to avoid cruelty to animals, ıt 1s perfectly possible to argue 
about what those commitments entail, e g , about whether ıt 1s permussible 
for me to kick this cat now So subjectivists too can engage in argument 
which moves from moral commitments to applications of those commut- 
ments Therefore, ıt may be concluded, there ıs no contrast between them 
and objectivists regarding the possibility of argument about ethics 

But as well as arguing from ethical commitments to applications of those 
commitments, we might also want to argue fo ethical commitments (from 
somewhere else, presumably) So perhaps we can, after all, state the issue 
between objectivist and subjectivist by contrasting their attitudes to argu- 
ment Perhaps the difference ıs that objectivists think you can find some- 
where else from whence it ıs possible to argue to ethical commitments, 
whereas subyectivists do not think this 
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Of course, if this were the whole truth, then subjectivists could have no 
rational way of rensing or criticizing their ethical commitments So surely any 
intelligent form of subjectivism can avoid this predicament by allowing the 
possibility that subjectivist moral agents might criticize or revise their ethical! 
commitments zn the light of one another 

If so, ıt turns out that consistency between attitudes 1s the key notion for 
the subjectivist Given, say, that one has a commitment disapproving of 
cruelty to animals, and that whatever feature exactly one disapproves of ın 
disapproving of cruelty to animals ıs a feature also non-accidentally found 
in cruelty to babies, it follows logically that one ought also to have a 
commitment disapproving of cruelty to babies (and uce versa) Or, given that 
one thinks that fair-mindedness 1s admurable, consistency alone demands 
that one ought to try to cultivate that attitude even towards people whom 
one instinctively detests Again, consistency might ground a critique of some 
of our ethical attitudes by looking at the mternal consistency of any one 
ethical attitude, as when I have a pro-attitude to having my cake and eating 
it And so on, the central pomt ıs that (as Blackburn’s work on the logic of 
attitudes 1s enough to show) all these sorts of thoughts are perfectly access- 
ible to an inteligent subjectivist Versions of subyectivism which cannot 
access such 1deas are straw men 

Hence our way of defining the issue between the subjectivist and the ob- 
Jectivist still needs further modification The difference between them 1s not 
that the subjectivist cannot argue to ethical first prmciples and the objectivist 
can Both sides can do that However, there is a difference ın the ways 1D 
which the two sides can argue to first principles When we reach the 
thought, we do, I think, reach the real difference between the moral sub- 
Jjectivist and the objectivist 

The difference between their ways of arguing to first principles ıs that at 
this point subjectivists, unlike obyectivists, can only appeal to consistency be- 
tween attitudes For subjectivists, that sort of consistency has to be all there 
1s to the rationality of ethical views They cannot admut that ethical views 
might be capable of a rationality of a sort which was grounded in anything 
else For what else could there be, besides our attitudes, to provide such a 
grounding for a subjectivist? Ex hypothesi, anything else would not be an ath- 
tude ıt would, perhaps, be a fact about the world, or something lıke that But 
the whole pont of sophisticated subyectivism 1s to construct (or reconstruct 
a complete understanding of our experience of moral reality on the basis only 
of our moral attitudes, and not of anything else — especially not ‘facts about 
the world’, however that ambiguous phrase 1s to be understood So, to sum 
up our progress so far, the real distinction between the subjectivist and the 
objectivist 1s not (i) that obyectivists can argue about morals and subjectivists 
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cannot, nor (u) that objectivists can argue to first principles in ethics and 
subjectivists cannot, but it zs (w) that objectivists can argue for first principles 
m ethics by bringing in other considerations beside the consistency of an 
agent’s commitments, and subjectivists cannot 

Having set up the issue in this way, I now argue for objectivism I argue 
first ($I) that consistency (as just defined) ıs not enough for the kind of 
rationality that moral discourse requires Then I give a (very brief and pro- 
grammatic) sketch of what zs enough (§IIJ), by outlinmg what sorts of ‘other 
considerations’ an objectivist might bring ın to give a rational grounding to 
at least some basic ethical beliefs or attitudes 


I WHY CONSISTENCY IS NOT ENOUGH 


If I am, in the sort of sense just adumbrated, a sophisticated subjectivist, I 
think there ıs nothing more to the rationality of ethical first principles — basic 
ethical commitments or attitudes — than their consistency But since I am 
indeed sophisticated, this actually gives me quite a lot For example, ıt enables 
me to form and put to work second- (and higher-) order attitudes Riding 
high above every attitude, I have a meta-attitude which endorses consist- 
ency as an aim for all my attitudes of whatever order Lower down ın the 
hierarchy, I may have, for mstance, an attitude which endorses well- 
orderedness between the preferences expressed by my attitudes, and so rules 
out, e g , attitudes which commit me to preferring A to B and B to C but also 
preferring C to A (I also, presumably, have the ability to distinguish good 
means to my ends from poor or self-defeating means to my ends, but that 1s 
an aptitude which I shall not be discussing here ) 

As a sophisticated subyectivist I am a dab hand at thinking about consist- 
ency I can spot an incoherent attitude (or attitude set) a mile off, and when- 
ever I do spot one, I elimmate ıt from my ethical thinking as fast as possible 
(Question how fast is that? How easy 1s it to alter our own attitudes?) ‘There 
1s Just one problem, however, which 1s that the attitudes I keep on elimin- 
ating as inconsistent are attitudes like “Telling hes 1s bad’ and ‘Do not be 
anti-Semitic’ The more consistent I get, the more rational I get, but also the 
worse I get This seems an unhappy result But the point 1s that it ıs an 
melmmunably possible result of any subjectivist method of moral argument — 
however sophisticated 

This argument is remimiscent of one standardly deployed against 
coherentism about truth As every undergraduate knows, the trouble with 
defining truth as coherence 1s that there 1s no obvious reason why some- 
one’s beliefs should not be masswely coherent and also masswely mistaken 
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Coherence 1s only worth having if, en route to coherence, the beliefs which we 
eliminate as incoherent are ın fact false But to know that that ıs so, we 
need an account of the truth of beliefs which does not presuppose that truth 
Just ıs coherence Hence coherentism ıs incoherent coherence ıs at best a 
necessary condition of truth, not a criterion 

For this connection with coherentism, cf Blackburn in Spreading the Word 


It will help to remember here [vz , while discussing Bradley’s coherentism] the rela- 
tionship between moral truth and progressively more admirable systems of attitude 
The development in the last chapter [of guast-realism] was possible just because we 
have, in our own normal attitudes, the basis for comparing and preferring one system 
to another This gives a content to the judgement that one system 1s ‘nearer the truth’ 
than the other ! 


Cf also STW pp 247-8, where Blackburn wonders if one could adopt the 
quast-realist’s approach to truth globally, not just ın ethics, and take super- 
ficial appearances of correspondence-style truth to be everywhere underlain by 
the deeper fact that truth ıs really no more than coherence, out of which our 
normal notion of truth 1s ‘constructed’ No, he concludes ‘Out of the study 
the vision goes objects, facts, re-eemerge and demand their independence of 
us and our believings’ But 1s this enough to warrant Blackburn’s rejection of 
the global quast-realist option? After all, ‘Out of the study the vision goes’ de- 
scribes pretty well what believers in Blackburn’s own moral quast-realism will 
experience If such experiences count against global quas-realism, why do 
they not count against moral guast-realism? 

Whether or not the standard argument works against coherentism about 
truth, subjectivists might question its apphcation to ethics — precisely be- 
cause they think we cannot bring ethics within the scope of any theory of 
truth ‘Offered as a theory of truth for (say) normal scientific discourse’, they 
might say, ‘coherentism fails to fit the bill, because for such areas of dis- 
course there really ıs a gap between coherence and truth But the whole 
point of subjectivism about ethics 1s that there is no such gap i ethics Hence 
the argument, as it stands, ıs question-begging it assumes the existence 
of the gap which it wants to prove ° 

But if they deny that in the case of ethics there 1s any gap between 
coherence and truth, sophisticated subjectivists end up facing a disastrous 
consequence Just as (we saw) the subjectivist who 1s so unsophisticated as to 
reject the whole idea of argument ends up facing the view that a subjectivist 
can have no rational way of revsing or cnizcizing anyone’s ethical commit- 
ments one by one, so now ıt looks as if the sophisticated subyectivist can have 
no rational way of revising or criticizing anyone’s ethical commitments en 
bloc — provided only that the commitments ın question form enough of a bloc 


'S Blackburn, Spreading the Word (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1984, hereafter STW), p 241 
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In this case ıt 1s again conceivable that the Nazi’s opinions and the hberal’s 
might be on exactly the same epistemological and argumentative footing 
Just as, on some views of aesthetics, there is no more for an admirer of 
Mozart to say to an admirer of Schoenberg than ‘I abhor your heartless and 
nerve-racking discords’, so in ethics there might be nothing more for a 
hberal to say to a Nazi except ‘I abhor your wicked and cruel opinions’ But 
that 1s hardly a knock-down argument the Nazi says the same to the liberal 

Here, ıt seems, the subjectivist has two alternatives, neither of them at- 
tractive The first 1s to deny that anyone who was thoroughly evil could have 
‘completely consistent ethical attitudes’ in the sense of that phrase which I 
have developed here (Blackburn 1s apparently offering us this move when 
he writes at STW p 197 that ‘there are not so many liveable, unfragmented, 
developed, consistent and coherent systems of attitude’) Two quick com- 
ments about this move (1) Even if ıt could be established that there could 
not be a completely consistent Nazi, what, on subjectivist grounds, would 
that prove? Why would this be an important victory, one which could pro 
perly add to the confidence of our thinking about ethics, if not because ıt 
established some obyjectivist point about the scope of reason in ethics — the 
sort of point that matters so much to Kantians? But anyway (2) given 
the history of the criticism of Kant’s ethics, it ıs hardly news that such a 
move does not look very hopeful (By the way, here it is the subjectwist, not 
the objectivist, who has to be wildly optimistic about what could be proved 
by Kantian arguments about consistency ) 

The subjectivist’s second alternative looks more hopeful It ıs to say this 
‘Point taken As a matter of fact there would be no way for a subjectivist to 
offer a rational critique of Nazis whose basic ethical attitudes were fully con- 
sistent All we can do 1s announce to them what our attitudes are, and invite 
them, possibly unsuccessfully, to share them But that ıs all mght For one 
thing, plenty of objectivist positions have this consequence too, McDowell’s, 
for instance ? So it ıs not clear how disastrous ıt ıs For another, what has 
crucially not been admitted by the sophisticated subjectivist ıs that we have 
no right to say that the consistent Nazı ıs evil, wrong, abhorrent, etc ° 

There follow two comments on this move (3) If subjectivists admit that 
they cannot offer a rational critique of the consistent Nazi’s basic ethical 
attitudes, then even if they deny, as I suppose they still might, that that con- 
sequence 1s disastrous, yet they have to admut that it reveals even sophisticated 
subjectivism as an option of last resort (The same goes for objectivisms 
which share this consequence, as some do) Surely ıt ıs natural to start by 


? John McDowell, ‘Values and Secondary Qualities’, in T Honderich (ed ), Morality and 
Objeciwity (London Routledge, 1985), pp 110-29, and ‘Virtue and Reason’, The Monist, 62 


(1979), PP 331-50 
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trying to see whether there might be a rational way of criticizing the con- 
sistent Naz1’s attitudes It is only if that lne of exploration runs out that we 
shall resort to less convincing (and less theoretically interesting) alternatives 
such as the subjectivist option of announcing our attitudes and mviting 
others to share them Sophisticated subjectivisms (or objectivisms, for that 
matter) which do not even try to explore that possibility can fairly be 
accused of giving up In §III I shall try to sketch what ıt might be like not to 
give up on this exploration 

(4) My second comment on proyectivists who concede that they cannot 
offer any rational critique of consistent evil opinions 1s this It surely has been 
admutted by anyone who takes this line that we have no night to affirm 


(a) The Nazı is evil 


For any sophisticated subjectivist holds that (a) has a basis ın reality only ın so 

Jar as (a) expresses an attitude which we feel, and the current sort of 
sophisticated subjectist adds that if rationality-as-nternal-consistency 
cannot refute our attitudes, then nothing can (By contrast the McDowellian 
objectivist almost literally sees a firmer basis ın reality for such attitudes, and 
is also likely to add that there ıs more to ethical rationality than mere 
consistency ) But, we might say, the normal English way of putting the 
Judgement that this sort of subjectivist now seems to have in mind 1s not (a) 
at all, but 


(b) My attitude 1s that the Nazı 1s evil 


And, we might naively want to point out, (b) seems to be a comment with an 
altogether different, and far smaller, persuasive force than (a) 

Blackburn will of course object that this way of putting his view 1s a mere 
travesty He wants to say both that there ıs no more basis ın reality for (a) 
than our attitudes, and also that proyectivist methods in ethics can get us 
everything the realist wants. at a far lower metaphysical price than the 
realist pays So he will deny that projectivist quas-realism can get us only to 
(b) and not also to (a) He may add that the relation between (a) and (b) 1s a 
bit like that between asserting 


() $ 
and asserting 
(d) I believe that p 


In at least one normal usage, the assertion made by (c) and (d) 1s the same, 
mz, that p In that usage, the difference between (c) and (d) 1s merely one of 
the speaker’s confidence ın the truth of p you will not bother to mention the 
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fact that you believe that p unless you are not very sure that p Likewise any- 
one who utters (b) 1s likely to be less confident than someone who utters (a) 
But there need be no other difference between them, and so no difference 
that could mark the distinction between objectivism and subyectivism 

However, of course, there 1s another way of using and contrasting (c) and 
(d) They can also be used to mark the contrast between my beliefs (on the 
one hand) and (on the other) the world which those beliefs are about, and 
which those beliefs are supposed to model as accurately as possible In this 
sense there zs a real contrast between (c) and (d) (c) can be used to spell out 
how the things are which it ıs my epistemic mission to get nght, while (d) 1s 
used to spell out how well my epistemic mission 1s gomg Crucially, ethical 
projectivists must hold that no parallel contrast exists between (a) and (b) 
For them, the most that (a) can be used to spell out 1s my most ideally 
endorsable attitude to Nazis But then (a) 1s like (b) ın expressing nothing more 
than an attitude of mine By contrast, (c) ıs supposed to depict more than a 
belief of mine, as depicted by (d) for (c) ıs supposed to depict how it 1s in 
the belief-independent world which my beliefs try to capture The point 
about true beliefs ıs, normally, that there ıs more to be said ın their favour 
than just that I (or we) hold them,? because there 1s also a reality which they 
somehow fit or correspond to But, by definition, there ıs no reality which 
the projectivist’s moral attitudes could fit in any sense at all The same point 
as before keeps re-emerging, however naive a point ıt may have seemed at 
first sight, and it seems to apply even to those moral attitudes of which 
projectivists wish to express their endorsement by describing them as ‘true’ * 
The pont 1s that there ıs, at bottom, no more that projectivists can say ın 
favour of any moral attitudes at all than that they are thei attitudes 
Certainly they can if they lke dress this up by saying that the favoured 
moral attitudes are true But here we may be in danger of forgetting the 
obvious pomt which, in this debate, should never be forgotten that for 
projectivists to say that any moral attitudes are true 1s precisely not to say 
any more about those attitudes than just that they hold them On a projectiv- 
ist account of what truth 1s in ethics, this ıs all ıt can mean to say that those 
attitudes ‘are true’ 

The same point applies, with the same force, to Blackburn’s idea that 
corrected moral utterance converges on ‘M”*’, the ideally corrected attitude- 
set (STW p 198) I leave aside the question raised about this by Blackburn 
himself, and discussed, inter aha, by Bob Hale, namely ‘How do we know 


3 See Nicholas Denyer on Protagoras Language, Thought and Falsehood in Ancient Greek Philo- 
sophy (London Routledge, 1991), p 100 
+See, eg, S Blackburn, Essays ın Quast-realtsm (Oxford UP, 1993, hereafter EQR), 
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that there 1s only one such set?” 5 I ask only what makes M* ideal, except of 
course our attitude that it ıs ideal? Thanks to Blackburn, ıt ıs by now ob- 
vious that ethical quasi-realism 1s quite capable of yielding us quasi-facts and 
quasi-truths about ethics But the central problem remams No quast-fact 1s a 
real fact, no quast-truth ıs a real truth, and the assertions that we can get 
smoothly from the quas: to the real, and/or that the quası 1s all we should 
look for if the real 1s what we are after, to date remam just that — assertions 

This conclusion seems to show that the naive thought introduced above — 
that the projectivist ıs entitled only to (b) ‘My attitude ıs that the Nazı 1s evil’, 
and not also to (a) “The Nazı is evil’ — was on the right lines after all More 
precisely, we should now say this Of course proyectivists can utter (a) But for 
them the permussibility of this utterance 1s, ın the end, underwritten only by 
the truth of (b), together with the coherence of that attitude with other first- 
or higher-order attitudes which are also endorsed It is not also underwritten 
by some deeper level of fact at which ıt 1s simply and non-attitudinally true 
that the Nazi zs evil, for according to the proyectivist there 1s no such level 

This seems to be as much Hume’s pomt as Blackburn’s, when Hume 
writes that “To have the sense of virtue ıs nothing but to feel a satisfaction of 
a particular kind the very feeling constitutes our praise or admiration We 
go no farther, nor do we enquire into the cause of our satsfacton We do not infer a 
character to be virtuous, because ıt pleases, but in feeling that it pleases after 
a particular manner, we ın effect feel that it 1s virtuous’ (Treatise II 1 2, my 
italics) My thesis 1s that we do ‘go farther’ than this, and can ‘enquire into the 
cause of our satisfaction’ Hume seems to accept this thesis m the later 
Enquiry into the Principles of Morals, with its msistence that any reasonable mor- 
ality must be founded on consideration of ‘the convenience and necessities 
of mankind’ (EPM 3 2, §156), and, curiously, Blackburn sometimes seems 
inclined to make a parallel move, as when he talks about ‘the function of 
moralizing’ (EQR p 164) 

But, as one reader has asked me, does not this move undercut my claim 
that the guasi-realist has no self-critical apparatus but consideration of the 
internal consistency of his attitudes? No Hume’s or Blackburn’s proposal to 
add to our self-critical apparatus some thoughts about the point of moral- 
izing, or some consideration of the necessities of mankind, can only have 
two effects Either it collapses their positions into something very like the 
objectivist attitudimism which I myself shall shortly be offering, or else ıt just 
introduces another assortment of possible objects of our otherwise un- 
grounded attitudes In neither case does such a move import another kind of 
assessment of moral attitudes which can be available to a subjectivist 


°RLV Hale, ‘The Compleat Proyectivist’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 36 (1986), pp 65- 
85, to which I am not only indebted for my ttle 
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With the subjectivist’s attitudes to (a) and (b) we may contrast the object- 
wist’s Of course, objectivists can utter both, but for them the permussibility 
of either utterance 1s underwritten not merely by some attitude which they 
hold to their own attitudes, but also by some deeper level of fact at which ıt is 
simply and non-attitudinally true that the Nazi zs evil Whatever one may 
make of any specific way of trying to spell out what a correspondence theory 
of truth might be, that an objectivist about truth 1s commutted at least to tis 
much correspondence cannot be controversial (It ıs not controversial to 
Blackburn, anyway ‘It 1s only when we believe that the correspondence 
conditionals are properly assertable that we can be happy with ourselves as 
registering the truth’, STWp 255) 

We might conclude that, compared with the objectivist’s, the quasi- 
realist’s or sophisticated subjectivist’s project has all the advantages of theft 
over honest toil ® Its aim ıs to procure the benefits of talking just as objec- 
trvists do, without having to admut the existence of the supposedly spooky 
entities on which such objective talk ıs based for real objectivists But theft 
has its disadvantages too Here the forfeit 1s that unbased attitudes turn out to 
be, ın a perfectly literal sense, baseless attitudes they rest on nothing 

Is this conclusion a disastrous one? Can it be maintained that the moral 
attitudes do not need to rest on anything? It 1s hard to see how, when what 
has been put ın doubt ıs our right to say anything more about our basic 
moral attitudes, to determined and consistent reyecters of those attitudes, 
than to utter a series of variations on the uninteresting theme that we accept 
them and think ıt would be nice if everyone else accepted them too Despite 
Blackburn’s repeated protests, this just does not seem enough to prevent the 
corrosion of our moral confidence and competence by moral scepticism We 
began by thinking that there was more than the projectivist allows to the 
difference between the consistent Nazi and the consistent democrat one of 
them seemed really right and the other really wrong, ın a sense which was 
validated by something more than our attitudes If this turns out not to be 
so, that really 1s a profoundly disturbing sceptical conclusion 

Blackburn protests (EQR p 176) against the idea that there might be a 
connection between quasi-realism and any sort of practical acade or lack of 
‘moral fibre’ ‘Is ıt that we projectivists, at the crucial moment when we are 
about to save the child, throw ourselves on the grenade, walk out into the 
snow, will think, “Oh, it’s only me and my desires or other conative 
pressures — forget 1t”? Well, first, the prime question 1s only about what sort 
of argument there can be ın favour of doing the heroic, and thoughts about 
arguments are unlikely to be to the fore at the very moment of action 
Second, the fact that projectivists do not necessarily baulk at the heroic 
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admuts of two interpretations One ıs that projectivism has no baleful prac- 
tical consequences, which 1s Blackburn’s interpretation The other, which 
seems equally available, is that proyectivism has no (direct) practical con- 
sequences at all, because no one can ‘act under the idea’ of projectivism It 
seems that action, especially heroic action, has ethical objectivity as a tacit 
presupposition, even for the (official) projectivist, in something like the form 
of a claim that this action really ıs worth ıt, which ıs meant as a realist claim 
because, ın some sense, there 1s meant to be more to ıts truth than the mere 
fact that I beleve it But this realist presupposition ıs bound to be whittled 
away by quasi-realism, if quasi-realism makes any difference at all And then 
what guarantee can there be that this attack on the presuppositions of heroic 
action will not, eventually and perhaps indirectly, lead to practical accıdie? 
(Incidentally, the corresponding objectivity in the case of being ın love, 
which Blackburn also discusses, 1s the belief that the beloved zs worth or merits 
my passion If this belief gets undermined, then I do think ‘Oh, it’s only my 
passion’ — even if I prove quite unable to ‘forget 1t’ ) 

I have now completed my discussion of what a projectivist might say 
about the question whether it 1s possible to offer any rational critique of a 
Nazr’s ethical attitudes, provided only that those attitudes are consistent 
The discussion proceeded by way of offering (p 54) two comments (1)-(2) on 
a positive answer to that question, and then two comments (3)-(4) on a 
negative answer The upshot of this discussion 1s, I hope, to give the reader 
good reason to doubt that the consistency of basic ethical attitudes could 
possibly be sufficient for their rationality Before I turn, ın §III, to the 
horribly difficult question of what would be sufficient, let me briefly make the 
point that ıt 1s not clear that the consistency of basic ethical attitudes 1s even 
necessary for their rationality Nor 1s it clear that ıt would always be possible, 
or even desirable, for me to alter my basic ethical attitudes even if ıt 
would be (in this sort of sense) irrational not to As Bernard Wilhams has 
written, 


The avoidance of moral conflict emerges ın two ways as something for which one 1s 
not merely free to devise a policy A moral observer cannot regard another agent as 
free to restructure his moral outlook so as to withdraw moral involvement from the 
situations that produce conflict, and the agent himself cannot try such a policy, either, 
so long as he regards the conflicts he has experienced as conflicts with a genuine 
moral basis to end [a moral conflict] in decision 1s not necessarily to eliminate one 
of the conflicting items the item that was not acted upon may, for instance, persist as 
regret It may well be, then, that moral conflicts are ınelmmable ” 


Sophisticated subjectivists do not seem, like their unsophisticated allies, 
obliged to do entirely without the notion of a moral argument Nor do they 


7 Bernard Willams, Problems of the Self (Cambridge UP, 1973), pp 178-9 
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seem unable to accommodate the notion of a moral argument which estab- 
lishes such moral first principles as the badness of cruelty But if they are to 
accommodate this latter notion, they do seem bound to appeal to the notion 
of the consistency of an agent’s ethical attitudes There ıs nothing else they 
could appeal to — a fact which has itself generated a pervasive doubt about 
whether the project of basing ethics on nothing but agents’ attitudes can 
really be, in Willams’ phrase, ‘stable to reflection’ 8 Moreover, as I have just 
argued, the consistency of an agent’s ethical attitudes 1s neither necessary 
nor sufficient for what we ordinarily take to be the rationality of moral com- 
mutments It 1s not sufficient, because evidently such monsters as the consist- 
ent Nazi are at least possible And ıt ıs not necessary, because an ethical 
sensibility can be ‘fractured’? and none the worse for that it 1s at least 
possible that ethical commitments should be (ın the ordinary sense) ration- 
ally grounded and yet also inconsistent with each other 

What, ıt may be asked, if sophisticated subyectivists Just agreed to this point 
about the dispensability of consistency? Doing so would leave it even less 
clear than before what the rationality of basic ethical commitments 1s sup- 
posed to be, according to them But that does not necessarily prevent them 
from making the move In fact ıt ıs an mteresting question why, on the 
sophisticated subjectivists’ account, ethical consistency should matter at all 
For them, as I noted, the commitment to avoid ethical inconsistency (or 
indeed any other sort of inconsistency) 1s just a meta-attitude, an attitude 
which distinguishes between all other attitudes Hence it ıs not clear why 
they must have a positive attitude to thus attitude The fact that ethical chaos 
would result 1f they did not merely pushes us back to the question why they 
have a negative attitude to ethical chaos !° 

So what zs moral rationality ‘in the ordinary sense’, if ıt 1s not what the 
sophisticated subjectivist thinks? Is there a rational way of criticizing the attı- 
tudes of a perfectly consistent Nazi? These are the questions of the final 
section 


I SKETCHING A REALIST ACCOUNT OF MORAL RATIONALITY 


Let us first rehearse again what 1s not at issue between the sophisticated 
subjectivist and the objectivist (as here represented) It ıs not in dispute 
that subjectivists can argue both from and to first ethical principles, that they 


8 Bernard Wilhams, Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy (London Fontana, 1985), ch 9 

? Blackburn, STW p 195 

1 For Blackburn’s comments on this see STW p 195, and EQR p 190, where he discusses 
Gary Schueler’s remark that inconsistency between desires 1s not necessarily a problem cf the 
pomt borrowed from Bernard Williams in my discussion above 
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can use the language of consistency in such arguments, nor that such dis- 
putes can at least look propositional for them, and so can involve claims 
which, since admitting of consistency and inconsistency with one another, 
can also admit of at least apparent or (quas:-)truth or falsity, and can be 
called Qf you lke) ‘moral facts’ Nor ıs it ın dispute that moral theory had 
better make naturalistic sense !! Unlike some other objectivists, I am entirely 
in sympathy with Blackburn’s idea that ethics will be a very queer thing if 
what it says about human beings and their world does not show at least 
potential convergence with what scientists say Hence I also share Black- 
burn’s unease about the metaphor of moral perception which pervades the 
writing of many moral objectivists Like him, I worry that this metaphor will 
turn out unhelpful and empty !? 

It 1s not even in dispute here that first-order ethical discourse 1s typically 
and centrally about expressing attitudes The position I shall take up 1s itself 
a sort of expressivism or attitudinism But it ıs an objectwist attitudimism The 
central thesis to be defended in this section 1s that moral reality only gets to 
be more than quas-real when moral utterances can be distinguished as 
expressive of ethical attitudes which are ratonally well grounded or otherwise 
This ıs m a sense of ‘rational’ which goes deeper than the subyectivist’s 
appeal to consistency between attitudes, for it 1s, I shall say, only if a 
naturalistic rational grounding for our attitudes ıs available that we shall be 
able to turn the guast-real into the fully real 

So what makes any given ethical attitude rationally well grounded or not? 
Briefly and roughly an ethical attitude 1s rationally well grounded if and 
only if it 1s an ethical attitude which we (1 e , we humans) have reason to have, 
1e, an ethical attitude which does not hinder us from doing what we have 
reason to do, but helps us to do that Then which ethical attitudes do we 
have reason to have? And what do we have reason to do? The attitudes 
which we have reason to have, and the things that we have reason to do, are 
those which we need to have or do 1€, those the having or doing of which 
promotes or constitutes our well-being, and/or defends us from lwving badly 
The first important point about this formula ıs that it gets at some olyective 
facts — 1 e , ıt more or less strictly implies some claims which are candidates 
for plain truth The second important point ıs that these facts are natural 
facts — 1 e , facts which can and should be recognized by anyone committed 
to naturalism (in the scientific sense of the word which Blackburn has in 
mind) I shall spell these points out 


I! See EQR pp 164 (on the social function of morality), 168 (on the naturalistic roots of 
quasi-realism) 
12 For some justifiably pungent remarks on the ‘perceptual direction’ for moral realism, see 
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Facts about the needs of a thing are both objective facts, and also natural 
facts, because they are facts about the constitution of that thing To take a 
familar example. that a plant needs water, oxygen and sunlight 1s a non- 
negotiable fact — a fact which 1s in no way dependent on anyone’s wishes or 
perceptions of the matter Hence that a plant needs water (etc) ıs an 
objective fact Moreover, ıt gets to be a fact because of other facts about the 
natural history, the chemistry and physics and biology, of plants Hence also 
it is, indeed 1s paradigmatically, a natural (or scientific) fact Plainly there are 
parallel facts about human beings Indeed, since humans too need water, 
oxygen and sunlight, there 1s a fact about human beings which 1s as parallel 
to this fact about plants as parallel could be Since ‘Plants need water, 
oxygen and sunhght’ ıs an objective and natural fact, ıt 1s hard to think of a 
reason to deny that ‘Humans need water, oxygen and sunlight’ ıs also an 
objective and natural fact 

Of course, one striking difference between plants and humans 1s that 
though plants and humans alike have needs, humans are agents and plants 
are not This difference enables us to cue in the notion of a reason for action 
agents have a reason to do whatever fulfils their needs Humans have 
reason, since they are agents, to seek water, oxygen and sunlight If plants 
were agents too, then they too would have reason to seek water, oxygen and 
sunlight (ın some less metaphorical sense of ‘seek’ than that m which, eg, 
heliotropes actually do ‘seek’ sunlight) Again there 1s as yet no suggestion 
that we cannot call the existence of this reason an objective and natural fact 

Of course, human needs (unlike vegetable needs) run far beyond oxygen, 
water and sunlight Humans need health, or at least minimal freedom from 
disease, starvation and death Humans need pleasure, or at least a tolerable 
amount of freedom from pain And humans need frends, or at least a toler- 
able dearth of enemies Once again the connection runs from needs to 
reasons In so far as humans have these needs, they also have reason, being 
agents, to seek out what will satisfy these needs or prevent their frustration 
There 1s also still no justification for denying that such reasons are objective 
To justify denying this, some sort of constitutive subyect-dependence would 
have to be shown to attach to the making of such claims, and/or some 
reason to think them something less than candidates for plain truth None 
has yet been given So the objectivity of such claims 1s not yet ın doubt 

Nor 1s their status as attempts to depict ‘natural’ facts, ın the sense 
outlined above It should already be clear that we are beginning to move 
towards clams with which most scientists do not professionally concern 
themselves, and towards claims which are normally thought of as having to 
do with ethics But that does not amount to a proof that scientists could not 
concern themselves with such facts, or that facts of this sort are ‘merely’ (?) 
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‘evaluative’ (?), and so are hopelessly elusive (as opposed, that 1s, to rather 
elusive) One can imagine research projects having to do with the human 
need for sociability, ndeed, plenty of research projects of that sort actually 
exist, though in psychology departments rather than zoology departments 
The main point ıs just that there ıs no sudden jump from ‘Humans need 
water’ to ‘Humans need friends’ The claims are recognizably claims of the 
same natural sort So 1f they are true, ther truth 1s of the same natural sort, 
even if that truth is rather harder to establish ın the case of friendship than 
in that of water So why not take a further step in the same direction, and 
say that “Humans need justice’ 1s also (1) true, and (1) true ın just the same sort 
of way as these previous claims? 

Perhaps because we do not know what justice 1s As Blackburn points out 
in his response to Nicholas Sturgeon (EQR pp 198ff), ‘justice’ can hardly be 
a natural-kind term in the way that ‘water’ 1s True, but (as I am sure 
Blackburn would agree) it does not follow that ‘justice’ means only ‘what- 
ever social institutions we happen to approve of? — any more than ‘friend- 
ship’ means ‘any inter-personal relationship we happen to approve of? No 
doubt the exact account that we should give of what justice 1s (and friendship 
too) 1s not merely an essentially contested matter, but itself a constitutive 
part of the historically conditioned activity of reflective participation in 
justice (or friendship) None the less there is a clear core of ordinary 
descriptive content to both terms, to do with, e g , whom one enjoys writing 
letters to and hanging out with, in the case of friendship, or with whether 
black people are barred from jobs and mnocent people are knowingly 
convicted, in the case of justice 

If, then, the definition of justice ıs not an insuperable problem, there 
seems no evident reason to deny that it 1s both a natural fact and an 
objective fact that humans do need justice This is, no doubt, an even harder 
claim to establish than ‘Humans need friends’ — let alone than ‘Humans 
need water’ None the less what establishes ‘Humans need justice’ as true 1s 
not essentially different in kind from the sort of evidence that establishes 
either of these other two clams Hence there 1s no reason to think that it 1s 
any less an objective truth than they are Nor, accordingly, 1s there any 
reason to think that the fact that ‘Humans need justice’ cannot give 
humans reason to act in just the same objective sort of way as these other 
two facts about humans give humans reason to act The difference between 
these three statements of need lies not in the sort of needs which they state, 
nor ın the sort of reasons which they give agents, but ın the sort of actions 
which are specified by those reasons (This 1s no surprise it 1s not much of a 
discovery that actions done ın pursuit of justice are likely to be very different 
in kind from actions done ın pursuit of water ) 
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Once we have got as far as ‘Humans need justice’, we are well on the way 
to sketching a rational basis upon which ‘moral facts’ might be constructed 
We are beginning to see, ın outline and ın principle at least, how we might 
develop a full statement of (pretty well) all the (mportant) reasons to act that 
humans have The claim which completes the foundations of the moral 
theory I call objectivist attitudinism will then be the following first-order 
ethical utterances typically express attitudes, not facts, but these attitudes 
can be well grounded, ın facts about what humans have reason to do given 
their needs, or they can be il grounded, by lacking any intelligible relation 
to human reasons or human needs If such attitudes are well grounded in 
this way, that 1s what justifies us ın saying that the statements which express 
those attitudes are not only quasi-true, but actually true, statements — even 
though their truth has a different kind of foundation from that of other sorts 
of truths, not all of which are based on claims about needs By contrast, if 
such attitudes are not well grounded ın this way, that ıs what justifies us in 
saying that the statements which express those attitudes are not only quasi- 
false, but actually false 

Here, of course, I face some objections The first point’? ıs that talk of 
human needs 1s, as a foundation for ethics, hopelessly vague ‘Vague’ I 
accept, but not ‘hopelessly’ That a research project ıs a difficult one 1s not 
much of a reason for not pursuing it To justify abandoning it, you would 
need to show that the project ıs impossible from the start But that ıs not 
what our enquiries suggest Rather, if Blackburn ıs right (as I believe) that 
work ın ethics had better show some continuity with the wider research 
programme of scientific naturalism, then the kind of line about needs just 
sketched seems almost mevitable nearer to being necessary from the start 
than znpossible 

A second objection 1s more worrying This points to the evidence that 
establishes claims of need What establishes ‘Humans need water’, presum- 
ably, ıs that humans without water (in any shape or form) always die (in the 
end) So far, so good, but what about ‘Humans need friends’ and ‘Humans 
need justice’? Surely the evidence that establishes these claims 1s of this sort 
that humans without friends, or justice, live badly But ‘badly’ ıs itself an 
evaluative term So ıt will not do as a foundation to build ethics upon, since 
there ıs a circularity involved ın building ethics on such a term, the topology 
of the resultant structure will be pure Escher Moreover, at this pomt we 
receive a second invitation to adopt subyjectivism of the projectivist sort 
Surely the claim that humans live badly without justice, or friendship, itself 
expresses an attitude to such ways of hving But since we are already at the 
foundations of ethics, what could possibly underlie ths attitude? 


'3 See James Griffin, Well-Being (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1986), pp 41ff 
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This objection 1s mistaken It ıs quite true that the evidence that grounds 
the claim that humans need justice 1s evidence that without justice they do 
not live well It does not follow that this notion of not living well can only be 
circularly construed as being an ethical notion On the contrary, ‘not hving 
well’, or ‘living badly’, 1s best cashed by explaining that humans who live in 
that sort of way are unhappy, suffer pain and deprivation, cannot enter 
relations of trust, have no chance of getting any science, art, music, philo- 
sophy or other learning off the ground, and so on None of this 1s any more 
directly an ethical use of ‘well’ than it ıs a directly ethical use of ‘well’ to 
explain the claim that a lon is not living well by pointing out that it has 
mange and no access to antelope, or even the claim that a hght-switch 1s not 
working well by saying that it 1s grving minor shocks, 1s stiff or loose, keeps 
changing its setting spontaneously, and so forth To know what a lion or 4 
light-switch zs entails knowing what ıt will be like for the hon or hght-switch 
to hve or function well This knowledge can be spelt out in purely descrip- 
tive terms which do not need to be seen as ethically loaded Things go well 
for hons when the pride ıs big, its members have glossy, mange-free pelts, 
there are plenty of rather slow antelopes about, etc This claim 1s not ethics 
tt is zoology, the natural history of the species Panthera leo Likewise, when we 
are talkmg about humans, then things go well when, inter aha, water, frend- 
ship, and justice are all available This claim 1s not ethics (though it does 
underlie ethics) ıt 1s part of the natural history of the species Homo sapiens 

But then must there not also be a desire that humans should lve well 
before any ethical arguments can begin — which means that we reintroduce 
an attitude at the basis of ethics? The answer to this rather Humean-looking 
question 1s ‘Not necessarily’ If we adopt the Humean presupposition that a 
desire ıs mvolved ın the genesis of every action, certamly we shall end up 
with the conclusion that we need to reinsert considerations about desire at 
this point, thus collapsing the position back into a subjectivist attitudinism 
But attitudinists do not ave to go Humean, and therefore subyectivist, to get 
actions out of their theory We may alternatively suppose that we can get 
to action in something like this way (my description 1s, of course, over- 
sumplified) start with information about the natural history of humans, from 
that, get some ideas about what ıt 1s lıke for human hfe to go well, from this, 
deduce some reasons which humans have, from that, build up the idea of 
some attitudes which we have reason to have, and then finally add — not a 
desire, but simply the first-person perspectwe the fact that we are humans, or that 
Iam a human Unless we have already accepted Humeanism about motiva- 
tion, there will be no good reason why just these ingredients — the human 
reason, and the first-person perspective which allows me to see that ıt 1s 
my reason — cannot be enough to motivate action on their own We shall be 
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able to agree that the crucially motivating aspect of human reasons or the 
attitudes which they ground 1s not necessarily that I want to act on them, ıt 
can also be simply that they are human reasons or attitudes, and I am a 
human therefore ıt 1s at least possible for me to see that they are my reasons 
or attitudes (Incidentally, reasons that derive from human well-being ın this 
way are, apparently, ‘external reasons’ in Williams’ sense '* For although 
nothing 1s more natural and normal than that such reasons should appear in 
an agent’s S, his ‘subjective motivational set’, ıt ıs not their appearance there 
which makes them reasons for the agent They are still reasons for him 
irrespective of whether or not they appear in his S$ If this ıs mght, then 
reasons of this sort are a counter-example to Willams’ thesis that there are 
no external reasons ) 

One standard retort to this sort of move 1s to point to cases where people 
do not want to act on their own reasons, and indeed (want to) act against 
them But this is not an objection at all I need not deny that people can 
want to act, and can act, against their own reasons Given the existence of 
akrasta, accidue, anomie, etc , such a move would be suicidal But I do not need 
to make it All I need 1s the very contrast between wants and needs which 
the objection tries to use against me, and the claim that either a want or a 
need can on 1ts own be enough to constitute a reason to act 

I have said already that the account of obyectivist attitudinism just given 1s 
admitted to be an over-simplification To flesh ıt out properly we would 
need to point out, for instance, that the recognition of what my reasons are, 
and of what attitudes they rationally ground, leads to far more than just 
action itself ıt also leads to the formation of moral codes, moral rules, moral 
standards of judgement, moral dispositions, moral emotions and of course 
moral attitudes too All of these, once established, are themselves potential 
sources of actions ın their own right So attitudes, in fact, are just one of the 
ways in which our understanding of our own reasons 1s transmitted into 
moral agency There 1s, therefore, much more to say But the present point 
has been simply this, that it 1s possible to see, at least in outline, how one 
might escape from the predicament which projectrvism was shown to face 
by the end of §II For, according to the present argument, we can reject the 
subjectivism of projectivism without rejecting its attitudinism If that ıs right, 
it 1s interesting '° 


Uniwersity of Manchester 


14 See Willams, Moral Luck (Cambridge UP, 1981), pp 100ff 
15 For non-hability-1mporting comments on and criticisms of this paper I am grateful to 
anonymous referees for The Philosophical Quarterly and to Keekok Lee 
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SIMPLE ‘MIGHT’S, INDICATIVE POSSIBILITIES 
AND THE OPEN FUTURE 


By K DeRose 


() A general epistemic thesis (GET) the mvanably epistemic character of some modal 
sentences 


“Might have’ sentences, like 
1 Michael might have led the league in scoring last season 


are ambiguous In the mouth of someone who cannot remember whether ıt 
was Michael, or rather someone else, who was top scorer, (1) can express the 
epistemic possibility that Michael led the league in scormg But from some- 
one who knows that Michael did not even play last season, but 1s wondering 
what would have happened :f he had, (1) means something quite different 
Now where ıt has this quite different meaning, (1) may still turn out to be the 
expression of some epistemic possibility Perhaps where (1) does not express 
the epistemic possibility of ‘Michael led the league ın scoring’, it ex- 
presses the epistemic possibility of “Michael would have led the league in 
scoring’ Analysis of this ‘would have’ statement, together with an explora- 
tion of the suspicion that the ‘might have’ statement 1s ambiguous between 
these two epistemic possibilities, will have to await another occasion 
(Although a first stab at the ‘would have’ statement’s analysis 1s this for 
some contextually relevant p, if p were true, then Michael would have led 
the league in scoring ) The important point for present purposes 1s that (1) 1s 
ambiguous between an expression of the epistemic possibility of ‘Michael led 
the league in scoring’ and some quite different reading 

By contrast with ‘might have’ statements hike (1), simple ‘might’ sentences 
like 


2 Michael might lead the league in scoring next season 
3 Michael might now lead the league in scoring 


are, I claim, not ambiguous They invariably express the epistemic poss- 
ibility that Michael will lead, in the case of (2), or does lead, ın the case of (3) 


> 
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the league in scoring Likewise invariably epistemic, I claim, are sentences 
of the form ‘It 1s possible that pna (the subscript ‘ind’ indicates that the em- 
bedded # 1s ın the indicative mood), like 


4 It1s possible that Michael will lead the league ın scoring next season 
5 Itis possible that Michael leads the league ın scoring 
6 Itis possible that Michael led the league ın scoring last season 


That these two forms of sentences invariably express epistemic possibihties 1s 
the general epistemic thesis (GET) I shall here defend By calling these 
expressions of the ‘epistemic’ possibility of the relevant p, I mean that (2)-(6) 
each means roughly — we shall get more exact later as the need arises — that 
the speaker (and perhaps the audience) does not know that Michael will not 
lead, ın the case of (2) and (4), does not lead, ın the case of (3) and (5), or did 
not lead, in the case of (6), the league in scoring 

I here follow Ian Hacking in contending for the epistemic nature of 
sentences like (4)-(6) — he has little to say about sentences like (2) and (3) ! 
However, Hacking’s analysis of epistemic possibility leaves him with no 
good escape from the first type of difficulty for our epistemic view which 1s 
laid out ın section (u) below (My way of dealing with the second type of 
apparent problem, raised ın section (1) below, seems open to him) I have 
elsewhere argued? that my account of epistemic possibilities 1s superior to 
Hacking’s because it handles some cases that his account cannot The 
present paper, in showing how my account can handle the first type of 
difficulty, adds new evidence for this conclusion Moral if one wants to hold 
that indicative possibilities are invariably epistemic, one needs a suitably 
flexible analysis of epistemic possibility 

The main difficulties which appear to threaten GET divide into two 
broad categories In what follows, I shall address both types of problems, 
cite positive reasons which support GET, and, ın the final section, apply my 
results to arguments regarding the open future 


(ii) The first problem future-directed statements with apparently metaphysical meaning 


The first, more serious, problem for GET involves future-directed state- 
ments of the types in question that seem to mean the non-epistemic, ın fact 
the downright metaphysical, ‘not causally determined not to be’ 

Suppose, for instance, that two physicists correctly believe that when a 
certain ball, which 1s at present rolling slowly along their lab floor, hits the 


' See his ‘All Kinds of Possibility’, Philosophical Renew, 84 (1975), pp 321-37, and especially 
his ‘Possibility’, Philosophical Renew, 76 (1967), pp 143-68, for further considerations supportive 
of GET 

2 In my ‘Epistemic Possibilities’, Philosophical Review, 100 (1991), pp 581-605, at pp 588-96 
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‘zone of indeterminism’ they have set up, ıt will either veer left or veer right, 
but that ıt is not causally determined which way it will veer It seems that 
they can mean something pretty non-epistemic by 


7 Its possible that the ball will veer left 


In particular, they can seem to mean something like that it ıs not causally 
determined that the ball will not veer left And they can seem to mean 
roughly the same non-epistemic thing by 


8 The ball might veer left 


The screws can be further tightened if we grant — as I am willing to, since I 
believe it ıs true — that ‘It ıs certain that p’ ıs the dual of ‘It ıs possible that 
Pa (Tt 1s certain that p’ 1s true if and only if ‘It 1s possible that not-p,,q’ 18 
false), and if we let the story progress a bit further Suppose that at a certain 
point, as the ball advances, our scientists believe that ıt now zs causally de- 
termined which way the ball will veer, but they still do not know which way 
If they then say ‘Now ıt 1s either certain that ıt will veer left or certain that ıt 
will veer right’, ‘certain that’ certamly seems to mean something lke 
‘causally determined to’, which we would expect, given the duality of 
‘certain that’ and ‘possible that’, together with the thesis that ‘possible that’ 
here means something lıke ‘not causally determined not to be’ And ‘certain 
that’ seems not to mean anything epistemic here, since our physicists can 
with perfect consistency add to the end of their utterance ‘But we still don’t 
know which’ 

In the next two sections, the second objection to GET will be raised and 
answered, and positive grounds for acceptng GET will be adduced We 
shall then be ın a position to answer this first problem finally in sections 


(v)-(vin) 


(in) The second problem, the context-sensitwity of knowledge and the methodology of flat- 
footed, ‘all in one breath’ conjunctions 


Some would reject GET on the grounds of the following type of objection It 
seems that 


g I know that my car 1s in the Main Street Lot 


After all, I myself parked it there just about an hour ago Yet, if someone 
argued that ıt ıs possible that my car has been stolen, and so it 1s possible that 
it 1s not in the Main Street Lot at all, I might agree Similarly, I might agree 
that my car might be at a chop shop night now, having been stolen from the 
lot, and so mght not be ın the Maun Street Lot after all And in agreeing with 
these thoughts, it will seem to many that I am speaking a truth when I say 
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10 My car might not be ın the Main Street Lot 
or 
11 Its possible that my car 1s not ın the Main Street Lot 


Yet as I mentioned, it can seem that (9) ıs true So GET must be false 

The first thing to notice about this objection 1s that, in the same contexts 
in which I would agree to (10) and (11), I would also be just as inclined to 
admut that (9) ıs false These are contexts in which the (mildly) sceptical 
hypothesis that my car has been stolen ın the last hour has been injected 
into the conversation, and has raised the standards for knowledge to such a 
level that I do not count as knowing that my car ıs in the Mam Street Lot °? 
It 1s ın other, more ordinary, contexts, where no such remote possibilities 
have been raised and the standards for knowledge are lower, that most will 
quickly agree that I do know where my car 1s parked 

Given that the standards for knowledge vary from context to context,‘ 
GET should be understood as being relativized to the standards for know- 
ledge that are m place when the relevant modal statements are uttered For 
instance, according to GET, my assertion of (10) or (11) means (still very 
roughly) that, according to the standards for knowledge that govern my conversational 
context at the time of utterance, I (and perhaps my audience) do not know that 
my car 1s in the Mam Street Lot According to GET, then, the exact content 
of an assertion of (9), (10) or (11) 1s sensitive to the standards for knowledge 
which are in place when such an assertion is made But despite this shiftiness 
of content, the statement (9) ıs incompatible with (10) and with (11), in the 
sense that, for any given standard for knowledge, if (9) ıs true when evalu- 
ated at that standard, (10) and (11) will be false when evaluated at that same 
standard, and if (10) and (11) are true according to some higher standard, (9) 
will then be false So long as we avoid shifting epistemic standards and 
committing, to use Gail Stme’s words (p 256), ‘some logical sin akin to 
equivocation’, (9) will express a thought incompatible with (10) and with (11) 

Or so I clam We can use the methodology of ‘all ın one breath’ con- 
Junctions to test this clam The idea behind this methodology 1s that there 1s 


"In ‘Solving the Skeptical Problem’, Philosophical Renew, 104 (1995), pp 1-52, especially at 
pp 33-8, I show how injecting a sceptical hypothesis into a conversation raises the standards 
for knowledge via what I there call the ‘rule of sensitivity’ 

+See S Cohen, ‘How to be a Fallibilst’, Philosophical Perspectives, 2 (1988), pp 91-123, K 
DeRose, ‘Contextualism and Knowledge Attributions’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
52 (1992), pp 913-29, and ‘Solving the Skeptical Problem’, D Lewis, ‘Scorekeeping m a 
Language Game’, Joumal of Philosophical Logic, 8 (1979), pp 339-59, especially PP 354-5, and 
‘Elusive Knowledge’, Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 74 (1996), pp 549-67, G Sune, ‘Skep- 
tcısm, Relevant Alternatives, and Deductive Closure’, Philosophical Studies, 29 (1976), pp 249- 
61, P Unger, “The Cone Model of Knowledge’, Philosophical Topics, 14 (1986), pp 125-78 
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a general presumption that, where context-sensitive terms are involved, the 
parameters along which the meanings of such terms vary will be held 
constant throughout the assertion of a conjunction said ‘all in one breath’ 
This presumption can be defeated Unusual or strong stress, intonation or 
emphasis 1s often used to signal that the ‘conversational score’ with respect 
to some such parameter 1s being changed ın mid-breath An example might 
be how one would say the two ‘here’s, when saying, while pointing first to 
one and then to another spot on a roadmap, “The exit we want 1s not here, it 
1s here’ This same sentence sounds like a contradiction if it 1s said in a 
quick, ‘flat-footed’ way, without unusual or strong stress, mtonation or 
emphasis, because 1f, as the general presumption would have ıt, the content 
of ‘here’ 1s kept constant throughout, the sentence does express a contradic- 
tion Terms whose content varies according to the standards for knowledge 
that are in place are especially sensitive to stress and emphasis, because such 
devices are often used to indicate that such terms are to be interpreted 
according to unusually high epistemic standards I think here of one of my 
introductory philosophy students, who, when presented with a sceptical 
argument involving the possibility of his being a brain ın a vat, and then 
asked whether he knew after all that he was sitting ın a philosophy class, 
responded, ‘Well, I know it, even though I don’t KNOW 1’ To test semantic 
ties among potentially context-sensitive terms, then, we should avoid such 
heavy emphasis, and stick to flat-footed assertions of the conjunctions in 
question 

Here 1s an example of a blatant violation of the restriction to flat-footed 
assertions simple ‘might’s and sentences of the form ‘It 1s possible that pra 
are sometimes conjoined with claims to know that not-p when the modal 
comes first, and 1s said in an impatient, ‘Yes, yes, of course’ tone of voice, 
with an emphasis on the word ‘possible’ or ‘mht’, and the claim to know 1s 
said in a strong, stubborn, yet pleading, ‘Ah, come on’ tone, as in ‘Yes, yes, 
it’s possible (of course) that Russell’s 5-mimute-old Earth hypothesis 1s true, 
but (come on’) you know and I know that ıt isn’t’ 

Those with ‘golden ears’ will sense the ‘clash’ of apparent inconsistency in 
flat-footed assertions of 


gtio I know that my car ıs in the Main Street Lot, though ıt might not be 
there 

gti: I know that my car ıs in the Main Street Lot, though ıt 1s possible that 
1t 1s not there 


if actually said out loud ın a quick and flat-footed manner 
Given the context-sensitivity of knowledge, we should expect, even given 
GET, that there will be ‘low standards contexts’ in which (9) 1s true, while 
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there are other contexts, governed by higher standards, ın which (10) and (11) 
express truths What would spell trouble for GET would be flat-footed 
conjunctions of (9) with (10) or with (11) which seem clearly consistent But 
when we test such conjunctions, so far from finding any such trouble for 
GET, we instead encounter conjunctions which give fairly strong appear- 
ances of mconsistency 


1V) Some ear-brusing conjunctions posttwe grounds for GET 
} g conj gr 


All of this suggests that ıt 1s tıme to go on the offensive and use the above- 
explained methodology to supply positive support for GET My main 
reason for accepting GET is that it invariably seems wrong to conjom flat- 
footedly claims lıke (2)~(6) with certain other assertions 


12 I know that Michael doesn’t lead the league in scoring, though it’s 
possible that he does 

13 Michael doesn’t lead the league in scoring, though it’s possible that he 
does 


both sound wrong, as does any attempt to conjoin (flat-footedly) a sentence 
of the form ‘It 1s possible that baq’ with a claim to know that not-p or with an 
outright assertion of not-p 

Why? As I have argued elsewhere, it 1s because ‘It 1s possible that pug 
expresses an epistemic possibility of p whose content 1s zconsestent with the 
speaker’s knowing that not-p That explains the problem with sentences like 
(12) And the problem with (13) and other conjunctions of the form ‘Not-p, 
but it’s possible that fma 1s that, although one does not ın the first conjunct 
say that one knows that not-p, one does represent oneself as so knowing by flat- 
out asserting that not- Thus, since the second conyunct’s content 1s 
inconsistent with one’s knowing that not-f, it 1s inconsistent with what one 
represents as being the case when one asserts the first conjunct This explan- 
ation supports our sense that some inconsistency 1s responsible for the clash 
mvolved ın asserting ‘Not-p, but it’s possible that pa’, while at the same time 
happily removing that inconsistency from the realm of what ıs asserted, the 
conjunction itself ıs perfectly consistent, but ın trying to assert ıt, one gets 
mvolved ın a contradiction between one thing that one asserts, and another 
thing that one represents as being the case ê 

If anything, conjunctions involving simple ‘might’s, like 


14 I know that Michael won’t lead the league in scoring, but he might 
15 Michael won’t lead the league in scoring, but he might 


5 See my ‘Epistemic Possibilities’, pp 596-601 
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sound even worse than do their counterparts mvolving ‘it 1s possible that’ 
Supposing simple ‘might’s to express epistemic possibilities allows us to 
explain these conjunctions’ problems along the same lines as we explain 
their counterparts’ troubles 

It 1s of course possible to maintain that modal sentences of the types in 
question are ambiguous between an epistemic and a non-epistemic mean- 
ing, and that the trouble ın the conjunctions 1s due to the fact that on one 
interpretation of their modal conjuncts these second conyuncts are inconsist- 
ent with the knowledge claimed (or represented) ın (asserting) the first con- 
Junct But if there were one reading of the modal sentences on which the 
conjunctions could be consistently asserted, one would expect that inter- 
pretation to come to the fore in the context of such a conjunction Would 
we not naturally interpret an ambiguity so as to make a conjunction come 
out consistent? 

(1), for stance, which really 1s ambiguous between two interpretations, 
only one of which 1s inconsistent with the speaker’s knowing that Michael 
did not lead the league in scoring, 1s a ‘might have’ statement which 1s quite 
comfortably combined with a claim to know that Michael did not lead the 
scoring or with a flat-out assertion that he did not What about ‘Michael 
might have led the league ın scoring last season, but I know that he didn’t’? 
We can easily think of circumstances in which this conjunction could be 
properly said (We shall consider a context which mvites such a reading of 
another ‘might have’ statement at the end of section (v) below ) By contrast, 
(12)-(15) seem always out of place That conjunctions like (12){15) seem 
invariably wrong makes me suspect that simple ‘might’ statements and 
statements of the form ‘It ıs possible that f,,q’ are invariably epistemic 


(v) Some ear-bruasing conjunctions trouble for the non-eprstemic interpretation 


Let us now return to our two physicists of section (n) and expand on that 
story First, let us go back to the time when, as our scientists know, ıt 1s not 
yet causally determined which way the ball will veer Now for the expan- 
sion Suppose that Newton, one of our characters, thinks that, even though 
1t is not yet causally determmed which way the ball will veer, there is now a 
fact of the matter as to which way it will veer And, Newton thinks, God, 
bemg omniscient, knows what that fact of the matter ıs What ıs more, 
Newton thinks that God is reliably revealing to him that the ball will veer to 
the right, and that, therefore, he, Newton, now knows this to be so Newton 
mught properly say 


16 I know the ball won’t veer to the left, though it isn’t now causally 
determined that ıt won’t 
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and 


17 The ball will not veer to the left, though ıt 1s not now causally determ- 
med that ıt will not 


While his saying these things may be based on some strange beliefs of 

Newton’s, he 1s making no linguistic error in how he expresses his beliefs, 

and there seems to be no clash or contradiction involved ın either of them 
By contrast, these conjunctions are troubled 


8 Iknow the ball won’t veer to the left, but ıt might 

19 The ball won’t veer to the left, but it mght 

20 I know the ball won’t veer to the left, but 1t’s possible that it will 
21. The ball won’t veer to the left, but it’s possible that ıt will 


G] 


As with their brethren (12)-(15), there 1s a hngwsstıc error ın uttering any of 
(18)-(21), as those with ‘golden ears’ will tell you Now, given the context, 1f 
Newton were to utter one of (18)-(21), we should probably be able to figure 
out what ıt is that he 1s trying to say — in each case he would be trying to say 
something roughly like (16) or (17) But (18}{21) are wrong here Why? 
According to our GET, it ıs because the modal second conjunct of each 1s 
imvariably epistemic, and therefore invariably at odds with the knowledge 
either claimed or represented ın (the assertion of) the first conjunct 

If a simple ‘might’ or a statement of the form ‘It ıs possible that fng could 
mean anything like ‘not causally determined not to be’, then (18)-(21), we 
should expect, would here succeed in expressing the consistent thought 
voiced by (16) or (17), and would be acceptable The context strongly 
suggests such a reading, and the modal statements are ın conjunctions where 
such a non-epistemic reading 1s needed for the conjunction to make sense 

(1) really ıs ambiguous between an epistemic sense incompatible with the 
speaker’s knowledge that Michael did not lead the league in scoring, and 
another sense consistent with such knowledge Where (1) occurs ın a context 
in which the latter sense ıs contextually relevant, ıt conjoins micely with a 
claim to know that Michael did not lead the-league, or with a flat-out 
assertion that he did not So if we are not in a context in which the focus 1s 
on the issue of whether ıt was Michael, or rather someone else, that led the 
league in scoring last year, but we have been discussing what would have 
happened if Michael had played last year, then here, where the second sense 
of ‘might have’ 1s called for, we might, without any impropriety, conclude 
either of the following 


1+a Michael might have led the league in scoring last season, but he 
didn’t 
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1+8 Michael might have led the league in scoring last season, but I know! 
that he didn’t 


By contrast with the ‘might have’ sentence, (1), simple ‘might’ sentences’ 
and sentences of the form ‘It ıs possible that fag do not happily enter into! 
such conjunctions That (18)-(21) are wrong even ın our physicists’ context,’ 
where a non-epistemic reading 1s strongly called for, supports our general 
thesis that the statements in question mvariably express epistemic poss- 
ibilities and do not have such a ‘metaphysical’ sense 


(vi) Flexing the ‘episteme’ interpretation 


Why then can it seem as if they do? It ıs here that we have to move beyond| 
our rough do-not-know-otherwise (according to the contextually relevant) 
standards for knowledge) analysis of epistemic possibilities I have elsewhere’ 
defended the following analysis 


p is epistemically possible if and only if (a) no member of the relevant’ 
community knows that p 1s false, and (b) there is no relevant way by 
which members of the relevant community can come to know that p 1s! 
false 


where there is a good deal of flexibility ın what the relevant community 1s 
and in what 1s to count as a relevant way of coming to know, 1e, where 
these matters, like the matter of what 1s to count as knowledge, vary accord- 
ing to features of the context in which the epistemic possibilities are! 
expressed ê In that earlier defence, I was taking ‘epistemic’ possibilities to be' 
those that are typically expressed by sentences of the form ‘It 1s possible that 
Pua (If GET 1s correct, that ‘typically’ can be dropped ) I shall now extend! 
that flexible account to cover simple ‘might’s as well The arguments in my, 
‘Epistemic Possibilities’ for such an account of ‘It 1s possible that Pina seem toj 
apply equally well to simple ‘might’s Positing such flexibihty, I argued, 1s! 
needed to account for the wide variety of ways the sentences n question are 
used The first kind of flexibility — the flexibility in the matter of what the re- 
levant community 1s — need not concern us much here, though that the 
speaker 1s a member of the relevant community 1s needed for my account 
of the problematic nature of (12)-(15) and (18)-(21) We may suppose that, as 
the scientists of our story converse, the relevant communtty relative to which! 
their epistemic modal statements are to be understood includes just the two 
of them 

It 1s the second flexibility, that of what 1s to count as a relevant way of 
coming to know, which ıs most 1mportant to our present purposes Before I 





ê ‘Epistemnic Possibilities’, especially pp 593-4 
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get to the use I shall make of this flexibility, ıt should be noted that, ın 
general, there 1s a tremendous amount of flexibility here Sometimes the 
relevant sentences mean roughly that we (the members of the relevant 
community) do not know that not-f, and cannot come to know that not-p in 
any readily available way In other contexts, however, not so readily available 
ways of coming to know are relevant Sometimes, for instance, very 
particular ways of coming to know, which we have especially in mind, are 
relevant in context, while other, simpler ways of coming to know are irrelev- 
ant And in some special, limiting cases, no ways of coming to know are 
relevant Here, if, as can also happen ın a special, limiting case, the relevant 
community consists of just the speaker, we have a special case where ‘It 1s 
possible that pg or a simple ‘might’, ın context, means ‘I do not know that 
not-p’ 

How shall we understand the problematic uses of ‘possible’ and ‘might’ 
which seem to mean ‘not causally determined not to be the case”? In our 
scientists’ context of section (u), I propose that we understand their use of 


7 Itis possible that the ball will veer left 


and 
8 The ball might veer left 


along the lines sketched above, where the contextually relevant way of 
coming to know 1s, roughly, by deducing (if ıt 1s deducible) what will happen 
from all the relevant facts concerning the present state of affairs together 
with all the relevant laws of nature This, to be sure, 1s a way of coming to 
know that 1s quite the reverse of readily available, since our heroes, we may 
suppose, are very distant from even knowing what all the relevant laws are, 
much less how they apply to the present situation, and they may be ignorant 
of the vast majority of relevant details of the current state of affairs But so 
what? On the present suggestion, (7) and (8), ın context, mean ‘(a) We (the 
scientists) do not know that the ball will not veer to the left, and (b) we 
cannot come to know that it will not veer to the left by deducing (if ıt 15 
deducible) what will happen from all the relevant facts concerning the 
present state of affairs together with all the relevant laws of nature’, where — 
and this ıs important — the force of the ‘cannot’ 1s not just that they cannot 
deduce what will happen because of their own present limitations, ın the 
way that one cannot bisect an angle with a compass and a straight edge 
when one’s only compass 1s broken or when one has not yet learnt how to 
perform the task (though ın another context, their modal sentences might 
mean that they cannot so deduce because of such personal limitations), but 
that they cannot deduce what will happen in the way that one cannot trisect 
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an angle with a compass and a straight edge — because ıt 1s not deducible | 
(‘Can’ and ‘cannot’, of course, are paradigm cases of semantically flexible! 
words ) Alternatively, we can say that the relevant way of coming to know 1s 
by coming to know everything about the situation that 1s now causally 
determined to be the case Agan, when this way of coming to know 1s 
plugged into the second clause of our analysis, yielding the requirement that 
it be true of our scientists that they cannot come to know ın this way, the 
‘cannot’ should be understood ın such a way that the second clause does not: 
Just mean that, because of their own limitations, our scientists are unable 
to come to know ın that way, but rather that even if they were to come to 
know everything that 1s at present causally determined to be the case, they 
sill would not know that the ball will not veer left Why? Because ıt 1s not 
causally determined that the ball will not veer left i 

Given this specification of the content of their assertions, we can see why 
(7) and (8) can seem to mean that it 1s not causally determined that the ball 
will not veer to the left Since it 1s commonly known by both of our scientists 
that neither of them knows which way the ball will veer, and it ıs thus, 
presupposed that the first clause of the above truth-conditions 1s met, the’ 
point they would mainly be trying to convey by asserting (7) or (8) 1s that 
the second condition 1s met — that it 1s not causally determined that the ball 
will not veer left This, of course, 1s all more straightforwardly explained by 
the rival hypothesis that ‘possible’ and ‘might’ just mean here ‘not causally 
determmed not to be’ But our current proposal also explams the pro- 
blematic nature of the conjunctions (12)-(15) and (18)-(21) And ıt does not 
postulate an ambiguity in the types of sentence ın question (simple ‘might’s 
and indicative possibilities) 

Of course, our current proposal does posit a lot of flexibilty, but ıt 1s 
flexibility we need anyway If modal sentences of the types we have been 
considermg were usually found to express something relevantly mflexible, 
like the thought that the speaker does not know otherwise, we should then! 
be rational in positing an ambiguity when we discovered cases in which! 
those sentences served to convey the very different thought that the relevant 
$ 1s not causally determined not to be 

But that 1s not our situation Before encountering the cases mentioned 
above, we already need to postulate enormous flexibility to handle various 
epistemic uses of the sentences ın question Cases ın which those sentences, 
m context, mean simply that the speaker does not know otherwise are just 
one limiting case of the flexible account needed In this situation, the 
rational conclusion to draw about the case of our scientists is that our flex- 
ible account applies here, where the relevant way of coming to know 1s as 
explained above 
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(vu) Have we flexed the account beyond the realm of the epistemic? 


One might question whether, even on the above account, the possibilities 
expressed by the scientists of our example are properly called ‘epistemic’ 
possibilities After all, the ‘way of coming to know’ here 1s very inaccessible to 
them, so inaccessible that ıt can only ın a very thin sense be classified with 
respect to them as a ‘way of coming to know’ What the second truth- 
condition (b) amounts to here 1s really just that it 1s not causally determmed 
that the ball will not veer left 

There ıs some merit to this charge But, first, ıt ıs not over a very ım- 
portant issue What ıs rmportant to note ıs that the sentences in question are 
not ambiguous, whether or not what they express can in every case be properly 
called ‘epistemic’ There 1s a gradual continuum of how accessible are the 
‘ways of coming to know’ involved ın uses of the sentences ın question, no 
sharp division that could be used to mark a borderline between different 
‘senses’ of ‘might’ and ‘possible’ 

And, second, even in the case of our scientists, there 1s this good reason 
for calling the possibilities they express ‘epistemic’ the undeniably epistemic 
first truth-condition — that they do not know that the ball will not veer left — 1s 
still a part of the meaning of their utterance, as 1s shown by the unaccept- 
ability of (12)-(15) and (18)-{21), even though, being common knowledge to 
them, it 1s not the point they would be mainly interested in conveying in 
asserting (7) or (8) 


(vin) ‘It ıs certain that? 


One of the objections from section (u) made use of the duality of ‘certam 
that’ and ‘possible that’? Our present understanding of what our scientists in 
context mean by ‘possible that’ answers this objection as well In fact, given 
the duality of the two phrases, the application to ‘certain that’ 1s just a 
straightforward analogue of the pomts I have made concerning the appar- 
ently ‘metaphysical’ uses of ‘possible that’ 

‘Possible that’, ın the scientists’ context, I have proposed, means that (a) 
they do not know otherwise, and (b) they cannot come to know otherwise in 
the way described above ın section (vı) The second clause, (b), I have 
admitted, in this context just amounts to the thought that ıt 1s not causally 
determined to be otherwise Given the duality of ‘certain that’ and ‘possible 
that’, then, ‘It ıs certain that p’, in their context, means that ether (a) they do 
know that p zs the case, or (b) they can come to know that p in the way 
described ın section (vi), 1 e , p 1s causally determined to be the case 

This account explains why, ın the situation where ıt 1s common know- 
ledge that they do not know that f, ‘certain that’ will seem to mean just that 
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$ is causally determined to be the case Since the first clause of the above : 
account of their use of ‘certain that’ 1s presumed false, the truth of the | 
sentence hinges on whether the second disjunct holds, ıe, whether ıt 1s 
causally determined that p So that p 1s causally determined to be the case 
wil be the main point being conveyed by such a use of ‘certain that’ This 
account also explains why, once the scientists thmk that it is causally 
determined which way the ball will veer, they will say ‘Now it 1s either 
certain that ıt will veer left, or certain that it will veer right’, even when they 


do not yet know which way it will veer it ıs because they will believe that, | 


with respect to the ball’s veermg in one direction or the other, the second 
disjunctive clause of ‘certain that’ will be met And, of course, it 1s no 
problem for this account that they can consistently add ‘But we still don’t 
know which way that 1s’ 


(x) Stalnaker on ‘might? 


Now that the flexible account of epistemic possibilities has been aired, we 
are 1n a position to compare briefly the results of the present paper with the 
account of ‘might’ that Robert Stalnaker ends up endorsing For some of my 
methodology follows Stalnaker’s Most umportantly, my account of the 
‘clash’ ın the likes of (15), from section (1v) above, 1s very close to Stalnaker’s 
account of why ‘John might come to the party, although he won’t’ 1s 
‘somewhat strange’? But Stalnaker does not conclude that ‘John might 
come to the party’ ıs znvanably epistemic, rather, he uses the strangeness of 
the conjunction as evidence that an epistemic interpretation is the ‘dom- 
mant’ reading of its ‘might’ conjunct Stalnaker’s view (p 143) 1s that ‘might’ 
usually expresses epistemic possibility, though ıt sometimes expresses non- 
epistemic possibility, and sometimes voices what he calls a ‘guast-epistemic’ 
possibility (see two paragraphs below), so he would not accept GET 


However, Stalnaker does not exclude ‘might have’ sentences from the ' 


scope of his thesis, as I did at the beginning of this paper, and, interestingly, 
uses (zbzd ) such a sentence as an example of a ‘might’ which 1s less epistemic 
“The epistemic interpretation seems less dominant ım the past-tense ex- 
ample John might have come to the party, although he didn’t 1s not so strange’ Sull, 
I do not think Stalnaker would accept GET even after ‘might have’ sent- 
ences are excluded But this 1s primarily because he ıs working with an ım- 


poverished notion of epistemic possibility For Stalnaker (bd), an assertion ` 


that p 1s possible in the epistemic sense means that p ‘is compatible with 
what the speaker knows’ I would certamly agree with him that not all 
simple ‘might’s have that meaning, though I would reject his claim that most 


7R Stalnaker, Inquiry (MIT Press, 1984), p 143 
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do If we loosen up his account of epistemic possibility to the more flexible 
account I outlined above at the start of section (v1), so as to make ıt true that 
most ‘might’s express epistemic possibility, then, as I have here argued, 
especially ın sections (1v)-(v), we should go all the way to the conclusion that 
all do (excluding perhaps ‘might have’s, but see the very first paragraph of 
this paper) On my more flexible analysis of epistemic possibilities, 
Stalnaker’s notion 1s a special case of epistemic possibility, where the 
relevant community consists entirely of the speaker, and the relevant ways of 
coming to know consist entirely of deducing from what the speaker does 
know There are many examples of uses of modal statements which we surely 
should classify as epistemic, but which do not fit Stalnaker’s narrow 
characterization of epistemic possibility 8 

Our flexible analysis of epistemic possibilities also takes as a special case 
another important use of the relevant sentence-types to which Stalnaker 
calls attention I accounted for our scientists’ problematic use of our target 
sentence-types by supposing that the contextually relevant way of coming to 
know was the very imaccessible way specified in section (v1) Another very 
maccessible way of coming to know, which can none the less be a context- 
ually relevant way of coming to know, 1s by learning all the relevant facts 
(including, if ıt be a fact, that the relevant p of ‘It ıs possible that p’ 1s true or 
that it 1s false) Where ths way of coming to know 1s relevant, the first clause 
of our flexible analysis of epistemic possibility drops out as superfluous (here 
the second clause entails the first 1f you cannot come to know in ths way, p 
cannot be true, and therefore you cannot know ıt 1s true), and the result 1s 
the very interesting use of the relevant modal statements that Stalnaker 
(pp 145-6) calls ‘guas-epistemic’ 


Consider not what 1s, ın fact, compatible with my knowledge, but what would be 
compatible with it if I knew all the relevant facts This will yield a kind of quast- 
epistemic possibility — possibility relative to an idealized state of knowledge If there 1s 
some indeterminacy in the language, there will still remain some different possibilities, 
even after all the facts are ın, and so this kind of possibility will not collapse nto 
truth I think there 1s a general tendency to use epistemic termmology to describe 
indeterminacy as a limiting case of ignorance — the ignorance that remains after all 
the facts are in 


If the relevant way of coming to know ıs a bit more lmited, like, for 
example, coming to learn all the relevant metaphysically necessary facts, we shall 
have a use of the relevant sentences which comes close to expressing 
metaphysical possibility But only comes close Unless we are misusing the 

8 The modal statements contained in the followmg cases discussed in my ‘Epistemic 


Possibilities’ are just a few such examples case CTC-1B (pp 584-5), Hacking’s Salvage Ship 
Case (pp 586-7), Case CTC-2B (p 587), and the Revised Salvage Ship Case (p 590) 
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sentences (as some philosophers are ın the habit of doing), ‘It ıs possible that 
Pa and a corresponding sentence containing a simple ‘might’ will still carry 
the implication that the speaker does not know that not-p 


(x) Application the open future 


Unlike the ‘actualist?’ Newton, the character you met ın section (v) above 
who believes in an actual future even ın cases of causal indeterminism, I am 
a ‘non-actualist’ about the future I believe that where ıt 1s not yet causally 
determined that some future-directed p will be true or that it will be false, 


then neither p nor not-p zs now true, and so not even omniscient God knows 


either that p or that not-p (I prefer the version of non-actualism which holds 


that both p and not-p are neither true nor false, while other non- -actualists 
may instead hold that in such cases both p and not-p are false ) Unfortun- 
ately, GET might be a source of doubt for non-actualism 

What could be leading one from the thought that neither nor not-p is 
now causally determined to be the case to the thought that neither p 
nor not-p 1s now the case? One might argue as follows Since it 1s now true 
that 


22 Its not causally determined that the ball will not veer left 
1t 1s also the case that 

7 Itas possible that the ball will veer left 

and that 

8 The ball might veer left 

Likewise, since ıt 1s now true that 
23 It 1s not causally determined that the ball will veer left 
it 1s also the case that 
24 Its possible that the ball will not veer left 

and that 

25 The ball might not veer left 
But since (7) and (8) are incompatible with the truth of 
26 The ball will not veer left 
and since (24) and (25) are incompatible with the truth of 


27 The ball will veer left 
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neither (26) nor (27) ıs now true Even those who do not explicitly base their 
non-actualism on such reasoning may be implicitly relying on some such 
thoughts when they find non-actualism attractive The results of the present 
paper may undermine some of the confidence in non-actualism so based 

In so far as non-actualists are relying on some idea that, say, the truth of 
(22) shows that (26) 1s not true, or in so far as they are explicitly or implicitly 
relying on some other bridge to get from the truth of (22) to the non-truth of 
(26), nothing in this paper should bother them But in so far as ıt 1s the likes 
of (7) or (8) that are explicitly or mphicitly mediating the passage from the 
truth of the hkes of (22) to the non-truth of the likes of (26), there 1s cause for 
caution 

In a context in which (7) or (8) ıs being inferred from (22), its content, 
given my earlier arguments, 1s likely to be like that of our scientists’ use of 
these sentences (see section (v1) above) Thus part of the content of such an 
assertion of (7) or (8) — the second clause — 2 context, 1s basically (22) But 
another part of the content — the first clause — 1s that one does not know that 
the ball will not veer left Now it may be that (7) and (8), ın context, express 
something at odds with the truth of (26) In particular, (22), which 1s part of 
the content of such an assertion of (7) or (8), may mulitate against the truth 
of (26) And im so far as one thinks that it does, or has another bridge by 
which to bring (22) and (26) into conflict, that 1s fine But in so far as one 1s 
going through (7) or (8) to shore up one’s case, one 1s cheating For (7) and 
(8) would seem to be at odds with (26) whether or not their second clauses 
actually are at odds with ıt For even in cases where the second clauses of 
such modal statements completely ‘drop out’ — the lumiting cases ın which no 
ways of coming to know are contextually relevant — there 1s still a clash of 
apparent inconsistency involved ın the likes of ‘It is possible that pma but 
not-p’, and similar conjunctions where the first conjunct ıs a simple ‘might’, 
for the reasons given ın section (1v) above — reasons based solely on the first 
clause of the analysis of the modal sentences, a clause the holding of which 1s 
clearly consistent with the likes of (26) So the likes of (7) and (8) would 
appear to be inconsistent with the likes of (26) even 1f they were perfectly 
consistent with it ° 


Rice Unwersity 


9 This paper started its life as an enquiry regarding the four conjunctions now numbered 
(18){21), which I emailed to many friends and colleagues Thanks to all who responded to my 
survey As I developed the survey into this paper, I was aided by comments from Graeme 
Forbes, Mitchell Green, Mark Heller, Christopher Hitchcock, Peter Smith and Larry Temkin 
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FATALISM, BIVALENCE AND THE PAST 


By RICHARD GASKIN 


| 
| 
In his recent paper ‘Some Comments on Fatalism’,! James Cargile offers a number! 
of considerations against fatalism, which he defines, following Richard Taylor, as 


F It ts never the case both that an agent A has the power to do X and that A has 
the power to do not-X, that 1s, to refran from doing X 


He notes that a traditional response to the challenge of fatalism, attempted by those | 
who accept the vahdity of the fatalist’s argument but reject the conclusion of that | 
argument, has been to restrict the principle of brvalence on which xt rests, that ıs, the 
principle that every statement ıs either true or alternatively false The argument | 
offered by the fatalist 1s, in outline, this (I follow Cargile’s exposition) 


1 If its true now that I am gomg to do X, then it ıs not m my power not to do (to , 
refram from) X l 

2 If it 1s true now that I am not going to do X, then ıt 1s not m my power to do XY 

3 It 1s ether true now that I am going to do X or ıt 1s true now that I am not 
going to do X 


therefore 


4 Enther st is not m my power to do X or it 1s not in my power not to do X i 


The traditional response which I have mentioned consists ın accepting (1) and (2), 
and avoiding the conclusion of the argument by restricting the principle of 
bivalence, 1 e , by rejecting (3) I shall call this ‘the Anstotelian response’ ? 


! The Philosophical Quarterly, 46 (1996), pp 1-11 

? I have defended the Anstotelian credentials of this response in my The Sea Battle and the i 
Master Argument Anstotle and Diodorus Cronus on the Metaphysics of the Future (Berlin de Gruyter, | 
1995) 
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Cargile offers what he calls a ‘homely’ argument against the Aristotelian response 
to fatalism Suppose we reason as follows 


5 If I am going to drive you [to the airport tonight], then ıt ıs true that I am 
going to drive you 
If I am not going to drive you, then ıt 1s false that I am going to drive you 

7 But bivalence has to go to allow us to escape from fatalism — ıt ıs neither true 
that I am going to drive you nor false that I am going to drive you (at this time 
before tonight) 


therefore 


8 Itis not the case that I am going to drive you and ıt 1s not the case that ıt 1s not 
the case that I am going to drive you 


But (8) 1s a contradiction 

The argument calls for two clarificatory glosses First, the final parenthesis of (7) 1s 
imtended to indicate a restriction on the truth- and falsity-operators contained 
therein, and must presumably be read appropriately into the other premises and 
into the conclusion what ıs at issue 1s whether it 1s true or false now (at this time 
before tomght) that I will drive you I shall take this restriction to be understood in 
my discussion of the argument below Secondly, (5), (6) and (7) do not, strictly 
speaking, entail (8) immediately What follows ummediately from those premises 1s 
rather 


8’ It 1s not the case that I am going to drive you and ıt ıs not the case that I am 
not going to drive you 


which does not yet have the form of a contradiction However, we may take ıt that 
Cargile’s (8) ıs tantamount to, or 1s at least entailed by, (8’), so saving his argument 
from being stymied at this point 

Cargile now concedes that it 1s formally possible to deny bivalence without 
having to accept contradictions 1n consequence, but adds (p 4) 


My purpose ıs merely to show that principles at least as plausible as (1) and (2), namely 
(5) and (6), will not allow accepting (1) and (2) and rejecting bivalence, accepting (7), 
without contradiction 


The problem with this claim ıs that it ıs unclear what weight ıt 1s supposed to carry, 
given the concession, which Cargile rightly makes, that the denial of bivalence does 
not as such force us into contradiction And certainly the homely argument will not 
impress the Aristotelian at all, who will respond by saying that ın the sense ın which 
(5) and (6) are plausible they are not relevant to the debate, while ın the sense ın 
which they are relevant to the debate they are not plausible We are of course not 
obliged to accept the Aristotelian conception of what 1s plausible, in this connection, 
but we cannot reject that conception without begging the very point at issue Let us 
see how this works 

In the sense in which the Aristotelian will be prepared to concede that (5) and (6) 
are plausible, the issue of bivalence ıs merely sidestepped by tacitly prefixmg a 
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truth-operator to the antecedents of those conditionals In other words, what 1s 
conceded to be plausible about (5) 1s just that if ıt 1s érve that I am gomg to drive you, 
then of course ıt 1s true that I am going to drive you (mutatis mutandis for (6)) And 


obviously if what the Aristotelian regards as the plausible readings of (5) and (6) are : 


plugged into the homely argument, the upshot 1s 


9 Its not true that I am going to drive you and ıt 1s not true that I am not gomg 


to drive you 


which 1s not a contradiction in the context of restricted bivalence, and indeed just 
expresses the Aristotelian position with respect to the particular future contmgency 
under consideration (9) would only be contradictory if its nght-hand conjunct were 
equivalent to 


10 It 1s true that I am going to drive you 


But we would only have (10), given (9), 1f we had the so-called Tarskian equivalence 
T(Tp © f), and that equivalence ıs precisely what the Arıistotelan move of 
restricting bivalence controverts for the Aristotelian, we do not have in general 
T(p— Tp)* Hence (5) and (6), interpreted ın such a way as to render them 
acceptable to the Aristotelian, cut no 1ce with him 

Is there another interpretation of (5) and (6), one which refuses to accept the gloss 
on their antecedents suggested above, and sticks instead to therr strict wording? 
There certainly is such a reading, but once the issue of the general acceptability of 
bivalence has been raised, one cannot appeal to this reading of (5) and (6) in order to 
force the Anstotelian into contradiction For then the Anstotehan will simply 
respond by rejecting (5) and (6), on that reading On a view which restricts bivalence 
with respect to statements about future contingencies, the antecedents of (5) and (6), 
read according to their strict wording, are neither true nor false, while their 
consequents are both false, so that the conditionals as a whole are at least not true, 
and may be false, depending on how exactly one fixes the semantics of conditionals 
in the context of restricted brvalence (an issue which need not concern us here) 
Hence Cargile cannot appeal to the supposed independent plausibility of (5) and (6) 
in a move against the Anstotelan (Nor, of course, can he appeal to their contra- 
positives, as he seeks to do again on p 7) 

Why should anyone think the Anstotelian tactic compulsory? In other words, 
why should anyone find (1) and (2) plausible? Cargile hints at one reason, but fails to 
bring out its full force He notes that we believe in a past/future asymmetry to the 
effect that I can affect the future but not the past What ıs the basis of this 
asymmetry? Now a striking point which 1s relevant here ıs that we seem to be 
fatalists about the past* that ıs, we think that the sheer éuth of statements about the 


* See here my The Sea Battle and the Master Argument p 85 ‘T’ 1s an operator with the fixed 
meaning ‘It ıs true that’ It 1s an object-language operator, like the modal and tense-logical 
operators, not a meta-linguistic predicate see further GH von Wright, Truth, Knowledge and 
Modality (Oxford Blackwell, 1984), pp 26ff 

*See R Taylor, ‘The Problem of Future Contingencies’, Philosophical Review, 66 (1957), 
pp 1-28 
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past logically suffices for their (real) necessity In question here are statements which 
are really, but not necessarily verbally, about the past (This distinction goes back to 
Ockham 5) A statement such as ‘It was the case yesterday that I would do X in two 
days’ time’ 1s verbally, but not really, about the past It ıs not an easy matter to give 
a precise characterization of the distinction between statements that are verbally 
about the past (future) and statements that are really about the past (future), but the 
distinction 1s nevertheless mtuitively clear, and that will suffice for our purposes 

If we are fatalists about the past, why should we not be fatalists about the future? 
The Aristotelian claims that we should indeed accept the fatalist’s enference from truth 
to (real) necessity, ın the case of statements about the future as ın the case of 
statements about the past, so that we would have to be fatalsts about the future, 1f we 
did not restrict the principle of bivalence But if we do restrict that principle, and so 
avoid the fatalist’s conclusion, we can retain our naive belief in our ability to ın- 
fluence the future If, hke Cargile, one rejects the Aristotelian response, but wishes to 
avoid fatalism, some relevant distinction between the future and the past needs to be 
found, sufficient to yield the asymmetry It will not do here simply to appeal, as 
Cargile does (and as many do), to the apparent fact that I can bring about events in 
the future but not ın the past This apparent fact does not give us independent 
leverage on the question of temporal asymmetry, because the alleged causal 
asymmetry ıs Just what ıs n question when we raise the question whether truth 
suffices for (real) necessity or not The causal asymmetry zs the temporal asymmetry, 
and so 1s the explanandum, not the explanans 

This ıs a point which Dummett has made,’ but which Cargile has unfortunately 
missed he merely observes ın passing that Dummett seems ‘for some reason’ (p 6) 
unwilling to accept the causal asymmetry Dummett’s point 1s that if, hke Cargile, 
you believe that the metaphysical determiacy of the future (1e , the bivalence of 
statements genuinely about the future) ıs compatible with its contingency, you have 
no basis on which to deny the same status to the past If, on the other hand, you 
reject backwards causation, on the ground that the past 1s metaphysically determ- 
mate (1 e , that statements about ıt are bivalent), you are left with no principle on the 
basis of which you are entitled to refuse to apply the same standards to the future, 
saying either (with the fatalist) that because the future ıs metaphysically determinate 
we cannot affect ıt, or (with the Aristotelian) that because we can affect the future it 
1s not metaphysically determinate The crucial point to see, in coming to appreciate 
the force of this argument, 1s that one 1s not entitled to reyect backwards causation 
on the ground that the past ıs fixed (1e , that statements about ıt are necessarily true 
or false), for that would just be to beg the question, since the question whether 
backwards causation ıs possible zs the question whether the past is fixed, in 
offering such a ground one would have failed to give a reason for believing in the 
fixity of the past, but merely repeated one’s conviction that ıt 1s fixed That the past 
1s fixed 1s indeed a conviction which has traditionally been widely — though not 


5 Tractatus de Praedestinatione et de Praescientia Det et de Futuns Contingenrbus, ed Ph Boehner 
(New York The Franciscan Institute, 1945), p 6, Ordinatto, mn G de Ockham Opera Theologica, ed 
G Etzkorn and F Kelley (New York The Franciscan Institute, 1979), 1 d 38q 1P 

e See ch 19 of his Truth and Other Emgmas (London Duckworth, 1978), esp pp 338-9 
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universally’ — shared, but we should avoid the trap of trying to argue for it on the 
basis of behefs which merely give expression, in different words, to that very 
conviction 

It 1s certainly true that the issue of the direction of causation 1s a different one, in 
general, from the issue of the extent of human power For it might plausibly be said 
that the limits set on an agent’s power are partially consttutwe of that agent, and so 
not a matter of causal efficacy, the latter normally being thought of (at least ın the 
Humean tradition) as requirmg a contingent connection between relevant relata 
That I cannot directly affect events which are geographically remote from me, in the 
sense that such events are not subject to my will, 1s, on this view, something that goes 
to defining the extent of my will, and so goes to the constitution of me as an agent 1t 1s 
not a feature contingently tacked on to an already constituted agent This pont 
seems to me correct but ıt does not affect the issue in hand, which ıs what agents 
can affect, regardless of whether the domain of their activity goes to constituting 
their very identity as agents, as the plausible view has ıt, or 1s merely contingently 
related to an otherwise constituted agent identity It 1s agreed on all sides — ıt 1s just 
truistic — that an agent cannot affect domains that are not only metaphysically 
determinate but also metaphysically fixed (in the above senses of these phrases) the 
question 1s then which, if any, temporal domains attract either of these characteriz- 
ations, and why In the argument given above, allusion to a purported causal 
asymmetry served to introduce not just the direction of causation in a Humean 
sense, but also the direction of human potentiality, where the phrase ‘human 
potentiality’ 1s read subject to the understanding that what les within an agent’s 
power 1s deemed to be partly constitutive of, and not merely contingently connected 
to, that agent The argument ıs then just to the effect that we should deal even- 
handedly with the different temporal domains If the thought 1s that we cannot affect 
the past because it 1s stocked with truths — and any attempt at this pomt to appeal 
instead to the direction of causation would, as I have indicated, merely amount to 
smuggling the explanandum nto the explanans — then we should apply the same line of 
reasoning to the future, accepting in consequence either fatalism or the Aristotelian 
policy of restricting the principle of bivalence 

We do seem to believe that we can affect the future, and we seem also to believe 
that we cannot affect the past That ıs, we believe that we can only act in one 
temporal direction There 1s good reason for this belief to suppose that we might be 
able to act in both directions would be to suppose that we might be able to’ 
undermine the basis of our own agency There are contradictions lurking down that 
route, but not ones that we need to explore here let us take ıt that our belief ın the 
past/future asymmetry, to the effect that we can affect the future but not the past, 1s 
well founded How can this asymmetry be coherently modelled? Given that we can- 
not circularly appeal to the direction of causation itself, since that 1s just what we are 
trying to model, the only available candidate appears to be an asymmetry ın point 


7See here my ‘Peter Damian on Divine Power and the Contingency of the Past’, 
forthcoming ın British Joumal of the History of Philosophy, and my ‘Peter of Ailly and other 
Fourteenth-CGentury Thinkers on Divine Power and the Necessity of the Past’, forthcoming in’ 
Archw fur Geschichte der Philosophie 
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of metaphysical determinacy, itself reflected in a semantic asymmetry ın respect of 
application of bivalence to statements about the different temporal domains That in 
turn can shed light on another asymmetry which seems to be imevitable — the 
asymmetry between memory and intention Memory gives us cognitive access to the 
past, but intentions do not give us such access to the future At least, they do not give 
us cognitive access to the future in the sense ın which memory gives us such access to 
the past, for you can always fail to carry out an intention, but that does not ‘de- 
feat’ the mtention in the sense of rendering it retrospectively the case that you never 
had the intention, whereas failure of the facts to match the content of a purported 
memory has the consequence that the purported memory ıs not a memory after all 
But plausibly intentions do not give us cognitive access to the future at all, for they 
are not aiming to survey the domain of the future (and then somehow mysteriously 
and systematically failing to achieve pure cognitive status), but to shape it 

If the future were as metaphysically determinate as the past, not only would ıt be 
odd that we appear only to be able to affect the future and not the past, ıt would also 
be odd that we appear to have cognitive access to the past in a special way 
unavailable to us ın respect of the future The Aristotelian takes these asymmetries 
seriously, and draws the consequence the future ıs not as metaphysically determ- 
mate as the past 


Unwersily of Sussex 


DUDMAN AND THE PLANS OF MICE AND MEN 


By Ross Cocan 


(1) Followers of recent work on conditionals will be famihar with V H Dudman’s 
sustamed attack on all aspects of the traditional account, based upon his thorough 
analysis of the grammar of ‘if’-sentences While some philosophers have come to 
favour some of his classifications, however, appreciably fewer have taken seriously 
his clam that their semantic theories presuppose false grammatical analyses, 
hence his complaint that ‘grammar ıs widely seen as a mere handmaid to semantics, 
at best affording helpful cues, hints, guides, clues or pointers as to the underlying 
semantic realities whereas I see grammar in the driver’s seat’ ! But, of course, 1t 1s 
not enough simply to insist that semantic theories must respect the grammar of the 


'VH Dudman, ‘Grammar, Semantics and Conditionals’ (hereafter GCS), Analysis, 50 
(1990), pp 214-24, at p 215 
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sentences they claim to represent Dudman must also show that there 1s a pay-off 
from so doing, for example that by starting from the grammar we can produce a 
semantic theory that more closely approaches and better accounts for our semantic 
tuitions than do traditional theories This ıs precisely what he tries to show I 
intend to demonstrate that his semantic account of conditionals obscures as much as 


it highhghts 


(1) According to Dudman there are two main grammatical categories of ‘if’- 
sentence ‘Compound’ ones like 


1 If Oswald didn’t shoot Kennedy, someone else did 


' 


are so-called because they are conjunctions of prior, free-standing sentences That 1s, 
‘Oswald didn’t shoot Kennedy’ and ‘Someone else did’ can both be parsed as! 
sentences under the natural interpretation of (1) ‘Projectives’, ın contrast, like 


2 If Oswald doesn’t shoot Kennedy, someone else will 
3 If Oswald hadn’t shot Kennedy, someone else would have 


cannot be parsed into two free-standing parts under their natural mterpretations, 
because the clauses ın the scope of ‘if? have meanings when taken alone which are 
different from their meanings as part of their respective sentences They share 


another interesting characteristic as well each exemplifies a particular grammatical | 


pattern in which their tense 1s earlier than the tıme which they are intuitively about 
They are, ın Jonathan Bennett’s phrase, ‘forward time-shifted’ ? This, ın a very small 
nutshell, is Dudman’s grammar of ‘if’-sentences I shall assume for the sake of 
argument that ıt 1s correct ? 

Dudman conjectures that these different categories of ‘if’-sentence correspond to 


different deep-rooted patterns of thought When we accept a projective we are, he 


claims, starting with the totality of facts existing at a pomt D which ıs contemp- 
oraneous with the tense — present ın (2) and so on — and then trying to imagine 
whether or not the subject would have fulfilled the condition specified by the 
predicate, given the condition specified by the ‘if’-clause In other words, we picture 
the world as ıt really was on that fateful day ın 1963, then we imagine Oswald failing 
to shoot Kennedy and decide whether, given this, someone else would have 


It 1s as if the speaker accepted the history of the world just up until D, and carried on 
from there ın a fantasy ın which certam arrangements, actual at D, were preserved 


(OC p 117) 


2J Bennett, ‘Farewell to the Phlogiston Theory of Conditionals’, Mind, 97 (1988), 
PP 509-27, at pp 513-15 

3A more complete account of Dudman’s grammar of ‘if’-sentences may be found im his 
‘Parsing “If’-Sentences’ (PIS), Analysts, 44 (1984), pp 145-53, ‘Indicative and Subjunctive’, 
Analysts, 48 (1988), pp 113-22, and ‘Interpretations of “If”’-Sentences’ (IIS), ın F Jackson (ed ), 
Conditionals (Oxford UP, 1991), pp 202-32 Compound ‘if’-sentences receive particular 
attention in his ‘Antecedents and Consequents’ (AC), Theora, 52 (1986), pp 168-99, and 
‘projectives’ — I use this term rather than Dudman’s ‘conditionals’ as it 1s less likely to cause 
confusion — in his ‘On Conditionals’ (OC), Journal of Philosophy, 91 (1994), pp 113-28 
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The ability to conduct ‘fantasies’ 1s little more than a refinement of the natural 
ability to foresee consequences, without which no animal could survive Perhaps 
even the plans of mice could be described in terms of projective ‘if’-sentences 

In contrast, compound sentences like (1) are, typically, ‘compressed arguments’ 
The sentence ın the scope of ‘if? — the dependent sentence —1s hypothesized ın order 
that the independent sentence may be deduced from ıt Thus we hypothesize 
‘Oswald didn’t shoot Kennedy’ by prefixing it with the conjunction ‘if’, we know 
that someone shot Kennedy, and so we conclude ‘Someone else did? Nothing 
resembling a fantasy 1s required 

So compound and projective sentences express dramatically different styles of 
reasoning A compound sentence 


is arrived at by argumg from proposition to proposition, a [projective sentence] by 
envisaging a developing sequence of events His ability to draw conclusions he owes 
to his humanity, his ability to magme consequences to his animality (PIS p 153) 


If this 1s right, then it 1s powerful support for Dudman’s account analysing ‘if’- 
sentences grammatically has produced a division quite unlike the traditional split 
into indicative and subjunctive, a little thought has revealed that the new categories 
reflect different deep-rooted styles of reasoning — let us call them ‘deductive’ and 
‘fantastic’ respectively — and this in turn not only serves as a foundation for the more 
detailed semantic theory which Dudman goes on to outline, but also demonstrates 
the wisdom of putting grammar ın the driving seat Unfortunately, as I shall show, 
this 1s wrong 


(u) Both AJ Dale and Dorothy Edgington have come close to putting their respec- 
tive fingers on the problem Dale observed that as a consequence of Dudman’s 
account 


it becomes impossible to reason about the future ın the same way as about the past 
For ıt would seem to be a grammatical rule of English that «f° sentences concerning 
the future must employ the present tense for the ‘if? clause So the formal tense of 
such a clause can never match its notional time + 


However, he claims, we clearly can reason about the future, and he offers as an 
example the sentence 


4 If Bush does not win the next presidential election, someone else will 


This 1s defintely a ‘projective’, but surely, argues Dale (bd), it rehes upon a 
compressed argument ‘someone will win the next presidential election, ıt will not be 
Bush, therefore ıt will be someone else’ Edgington’s objections are simular ê If they 
are correct, then we have projective sentences exemphfying compound reasoning 
patterns, which leaves Dudman’s account looking fragile 

Dudman’s reply reflects his assumptions about the status of grammar (4), if it is 
to be supported by the compressed argument which Dale suggests, must encode 


+ AJ Dale, ‘Is the Future Unreasonable”, Analysis, 45 (1985), pp 179-83, at p 181 
5D Edgington, ‘On Conditionals’, Mind, 104. (1995), PP 235-329, at pp 313-14 
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‘Bush will not win the next presidential election’ as ‘Bush does not win the next 
p 
presidential election’ 


And so generally upon those who conceive future conditionals as condensed argu- 

ments, the doctrine is incumbent that English puts Vs istead of ‘will’ m future- 

referring ‘if’-clauses Willy nilly, then, they find themselves committed to a grammatal 

dogma ê 
In other words, (4) cannot be a condensed argument, because there 1s nothing 
encoded ın ıt which might serve as a premise Instead, encoded ın ıt 1s the natural 
interpretation of ‘Bush does not win the next election’, which will not serve as a 
premise from which ‘someone else will’ may be deduced because, quite simply, it 
has no claim to be true at the point of speech — its tense ıs wrong The message with 
the correct tense 1s “Bush will win the next election’, but that 1s not encoded ın (4), 
and to claim that it 1s encoded there 1s to adopt a bizarre grammatical theory upon 
scant evidence and against the natural interpretations of the clauses in question 

But this reply 1s blatantly circular As we have seen, Dudman’s distinction 
between ‘deductive’ and ‘fantastic’ reasoning styles was intended to provide support 
for his grammatically based theory of conditionals by showing that the semantic 
account which followed naturally from ıt was far more plausible than the traditional 
ones Without this, his insistence upon the priority of grammar 1s as great a dogma 
as the widely, if tacitly, held view that we can march all over grammar in pursurt of 
the best semantic theory without regard to the consequences So attempting to rebut 
alleged counter-examples to his semantic theory by insisting upon the primary 
importance of grammatical considerations simply 1s not good enough 

Fortunately there 1s another line of reply open to him, which he hints at but does 
not develop Dudman’s response to Dale employs the Oswald—Kennedy example, 
but he notes that “‘Dale’s own example at this point concerns the winning of the next 
presidential election Jfany, of course’ (TF p 185) His thought, I take it, 1s that Dale 
cannot straightforwardly deduce the main clause from the ‘if’-clause in (4), because 
the other premise which would be required — namely ‘someone will win the next 
presidential election’ — ıs not straightforwardly assertable To paraphrase Dudman, 
It 1s not ‘given’, ıt ‘has to be got’ And in getting it we have to make lots of 
assumptions, for example that there will be a next presidential election and that ıt 
will not be fought under different rules which perhaps do not exclude the possibility 
of there beng no winner All this may be compared with 


5 If Bush didn’t win the last election, someone else did 


Here the suppressed premise by which the main clause 1s supposedly deduced from 
the ‘if?-clause 1s ‘someone won the last presidental election’ In contrast with (4), this 
1s simply given to us by historical fact Hence the move from its ‘if?-clause to 1ts main 
clause is a straightforward deduction, valid if someone did win the last presidential 
election, invalid if no one did 

We can see, then, how Dudman might have responded to Dale’s proposed 
counter-example If a conditional is supported by deductive reasoning, then there 


€ Dudman, ‘Thinking about the Future’ (TF), Analysis, 45 (1985), pp 183-6, at p 185 
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must be a suppressed premise with which the main clause may be deduced from the 
hypothesized ‘if’-clause, and that premise must be shaighiforwardly assertable or straight- 
JSorwardly unassertable (that ıs, not assertable ceteris panbus, like ‘someone will win the 
next presidential election’) Where the alleged suppressed premise 1s only assertable 
cetens panbus, this mdicates that the reasoning ıs actually ‘fantastic’, but that ıt 
appears ‘deductive’ because ‘the 1magined development’s outcome has been pre- 
judged’ (IF p 185) 

One possible way around this would be to shift our focus to sentences whose 
suppressed premises were not matters of contingent fact For example 


6 If that had been a square ıt would have had four equal sides 


(said pointing at a triangle) ıs certainly a projective sentence, but ıt would seem to be 
based upon the deductive reasoning supposedly characteristic of compound sent- 
ences, since there 1s a suppressed premise, namely ‘squares have four equal sides’, by 
which the main clause can be validly deduced from the ‘if?-clause and which 1 not 
asserted ceteris parnbus Similar sentences can be constructed which rely upon other 
sorts of law, for example 


7 If that basket (with six apples in) had contained two extra apples, ıt would have 
contained eight apples 

8 If I let this ball go at height h and tme 4, it will, under normal atmospheric 
conditions, hit the ground at time ¢+ n 


Unfortunately even examples like these, convincing as they are, do not clearly con- 
stitute a knock-down argument against Dudman’s position He may, for example, 
respond that these conditionals still betray a fantastic style of reasoning because they 
make claims, not about the past application of these laws, but about their future 
application (or ın the case of past-tense projective messages, their application ın 
counterfactual situations) And this future or counterfactual application, he may 
claim, 1s not something which 1s simply given, but has to be assumed This answer 
has a certain plausibility in the case of (8) since ıt taps into a well known worry about 
induction It would be hard to make this reply in the case of (6) or (7), however, 
without suggesting that the claimant does not understand the concepts of shape and 
number Sentences like these, Dudman may have a case for claiming, constitute an 
exception to his framework This ıs because 


some things people want to say to each other are so abstract that location in time 1s 
quite inapplicable, e g , arithmetical things The facts here are exceedingly simple 
English signals presentness ın ‘7 1s odd’ no less than ın ‘Grannie ıs odd’, but the 
signalled presentness 1s not a factor of the encoded arithmetical message, which 1s far 
too abstract to have anything to do with tme The signalled presentness 1s simply 
ignored as inappropriate So these high abstractions are exceptional to my clam that 
every simple message has a tense, and indeed to my general conclusions connecting 
factual content with tense (IIS p 210) 


In other words, Dudman may claim that sentences like (6) and (7), being too abstract 
to have a tense, cannot really belong to his projective category of conditionals, and 
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therefore that they do not constitute a genuine counter-example to his semantics It 
is at this point that things get bogged down in a messy stalemate Fortunately, 
there 1s available a rather more elegant line of response 


(v) First-category sentences are typically compressed arguments, but, as Dudman 
concedes in ‘Antecedents and Consequents’, they are not uniformly so 


9 The dog, if it was a dog, ran off 
10 If you want them, there are biscuits in the cupboard 


are both examples which are not, and there are others Moreover, these sentences 
all differ subtly in the relevance which the ‘antecedent’ has for the ‘consequent’ For 
example, ın (9) 


the hypothesis 1s evidently invoked m order to allow the speaker to call the creature a 
dog regardless of whether ıt really was The hypothesis enables the speaker to get on 
with the narrative while leaving a detail unsettled (AC p 183) 


(10), ın contrast, an ‘Austinian’ conditional, contains ın its antecedent ‘a proposition 
which, ¿f true, would justify the speaker’s affirmation of the consequent’ (AC p 185) 
What 1s 1t that enables these first-category messages to differ ın these ways? It cannot 
be a grammatical difference, since these sentences are all constructed, Dudman 
claims, ın accordance with the same simple grammatical ‘recipe’ His answer ıs that 
what differs ıs the intention with which the speaker conjoins the hypothesized ‘if?- 
clause with the mam clause The intention ıs part of the ‘unsignalled information’ 
which, according to Dudman, accompanies broadcasts of conditionals Unsignalled 
information 1s 


read in by the hearer ın the course of her recovering a message from a sentence which 
does not determme ıt each decision 1s mevitably an utterly free interpretative act, a 
sheer intellectual leap weighing what she understands to be the speaker’s dialectical 
commitments she plumps for the intent that best satisfies her expectations (AC 


Pp 195-6) 


So, alongside the information signalled by the grammatical factors in the 
construction of a compound sentence, we have a certain amount of unsignalled 
information, notably the speaker’s intention in conjoining the ‘1f’- and main clauses, 
which the hearer simply reads in Reads ın, we might add, with a deal of efficiency 
and consistency if our everyday experience 1s to be believed In a later paper,’ 
Dudman admuts that the same 1s true of projective sentences With reference to the 
Sly Pete example, he notes of the ‘underlying argument’ that determmes which 
conditional we assent to, that ‘the choice of how to argue 1s simply free There can 
be no nght or wrong about it the entire enterprise is a creative act’ (p 135) 
Presumably the reasoning with which we support a projective sentence, lıke those 
which this remark refers to, 1s part of the unsignalled mformation which the speaker 
reads in when assessing our remarks 


7 Jackson Classifying Conditionals’, Analysis, 51 (1991), pp 131-6 
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We can now see the crux of Dudman’s problem The following might be a 
sentence ın a broadcast 


11 If Bradman had scored four runs ın his last Test ınnıngs then he would have 
been the first batsman to have scored 7,000 runs in Tests 


This, as ıt happens, ıs true ~ Bradman made o ın his last Test innings, ending with a 
test aggregate of 6,996 runs Following Dudman, we can see that this 1s an ordinary 
projective sentence However, as he has admitted, and as 1s obvious, ıt also carries a 
great deal of unsignalled information, notably the speaker’s intention in broadcast- 
ing it, and the reasons for which he believes himself justified ın so doing In this case, 
that will be the purely historical facts about Bradman’s Test career, and the 
mathematical ones about the relation of 6,996 to 7,000 Arguably these unsignalled 
factors should carry more weight than the signalled, grammatical ones, since they 
better reflect my mental states when deciding whether or not to assent to (11) — I go 
back to the record book, look up the facts and perform an elementary piece of 
mental arithmetic, I do not think myself back to 1947, magine Bradman hitting W E 

Hollies to the boundary before gettng out, and then decide whether or not the 
condition specified by the main clause would have been fulfilled given this Be that 
as ıt may, however, the important point to recognize 1s that this unsignalled informa- 
tion 1s exactly the same as that which would support a broadcast of 


12 If Bradman did hit four runs m his last Test innings then he 1s the first batsman 
to score 7,000 runs in Tests 


by, say, someone who knows that Bradman has just completed his final Test ınnıngs 
but ıs unaware of his score 

And so generally unsignalled information 1s no respecter of grammatical 
categories Consequently, any attempt to divide up the class of ‘if’-sentences along 
grammatical lines will mevtably obscure as many similarities as ıt highlights and gloss 
over some differences just as ıt illuminates others The main problem for Dudman, 
then, ıs not that there are cases ın which sentences from one category appear to 
exemplify the style of thought associated with another — although this may well be 
the case — but that even of it were true that Dudman’s grammatical categories corresponded per- 
fectly with different styles of thought, they would still obscure other important semantic similarities 
In other words, we could accept that Dudman analyses the grammar of ‘if’- 
sentences correctly, and we could even accept that the grammatical categories he 
identifies correspond to different styles of thought, although as we have seen this is 
unlikely, but we would still have to acknowledge that his theory simply ignores what 
1s perhaps the most important semantic factor — namely the unsignalled information 
which justifies the assertion or dental of particular ‘if’-sentences 

Where Dudman 1s nght, then, 1s in saying that English-speakers employ a variety 
of different reasoning styles in conditional contexts, and that broadcasts of different 
conditionals, or even broadcasts of the same conditional in different circumstances, 
can reflect different styles of reasoning Where he 1s wrong 1s in thinking that the 
grammatical categories he identifies each exclusively reflect one style of reasoning, 
as I have shown 
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I leave open the question of whether there 1s a good correlation between styles of 
reasoning and Dudman’s grammatical categories If there 1s, and the evidence seems 
to support this, it would perfectly confirm the position of grammar that Dudman 
rejects, that 1s, as ‘affording helpful cues, hints, guides, clues or pointers as to the 
underlying semantic realities’ (GCS p 215) The obvious way forward would seem to 
be to bypass grammar — both Dudman’s more convincing grammatical categories 
and the pseudo-categories of indicative and subjunctive — and concentrate upon the 
styles of reasoning themselves, I leave the details of this to be fleshed out at a future 
date What is certain now, however, 1s that grammar should be confirmed ın its: 
subordinate position to semantics, and that the relation between them 1s a good deal ' 
less neat than any previous theorists have been prepared to admit 


Unwersity of Bristol 
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The Rational and the Moral Order the Social Roots of Reason and Moralty By Kurt Barer 
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It has now been almost four decades since Kurt Baier published The Moral Point of 
View In his new book, he presents a sophisticated and highly nuanced position that 
is different in smportant ways from his earher view Yet his fundamental concern 1s 
unchanged He has a new conception of practical reason, but his goal ıs still to 
ground morality in practical reason 

Baier holds that it 1s rational for cach of us to seek a good hfe for ourselves, as 
judged, with certain qualifications, by our own conception of what such a life would 
consist in Reasons grounded ın our conception of the good hfe are ‘self-anchored’ — 
they are not necessarily self-interested, because people’s conception of the good life 
need not give pride of place to their own advantage (pp 130-44) Baier’s theory 
explains the soundness of a morality ın terms of what we would thus have self- 
anchored reason to choose Moralities are systems of norms that are ‘sound’ or 
authoritative to the extent that their currency in society advances in an equitable 
way the ability of each of us to lead a good hfe, as judged by our own conception 
(pp 244, 252-4, 271-2) Baier thinks there are also ‘society-anchored reasons’, which 
are generated under certain circumstances by sound moralities, and he holds that 
such reasons over-ride self-anchored reasons (pp 190-3) A morality must actually 
have currency ın a society m order to generate such reasons (p 74), and different 
moralities may have currency ın different societies, each of them being sound ın the 
relevant sense (p 222) His moral theory 1s therefore relativistic at root, even though, 
he argues, the nature, form, function and end of morality ensure that there 1s a 
single criterion of soundness that must be met, at least approximately, by any moral- 
ity that generates society-anchored reasons (pp 262-73) 

Baier discusses in detail most of the key issues raised by his account Many of the 
issues he discusses, such as the concept of moral responsibility, the kinds of reason- 
judgements, and the moral significance of the distinction between killing and letting 
che, are of wide interest Unfortunately, I found that the details frequently obscured 
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the main line of argument and sometimes caused Baier’s writing to become quite 
demanding The patient reader will, however, be rewarded with an insightful and 
subtle argument 

To set up his theory, Baier sketches three problems he sees as fundamental in 
ethical theory One of these, which he calls ‘the Rationality Problem’, arises because 
of tension among four widespread and plausible beliefs about morality, reason and 
one’s own good First ıs the belief that a rational choice 1s one that ıs good for the 
chooser Second 1s the belief that morality cannot be choiceworthy unless ıt would 
be rational to choose it And third ıs the belief that the requirements of the moral hfe 
do not necessarily promote one’s own good These three beliefs imply that the moral 
life ıs not necessarily choiceworthy But the fourth belief is that the moral hfe 1s 
‘eminently choiceworthy’ and ‘an unconditional requirement of reason’ (pp 4-5) 

Baier’s theory rejects the first of these beliefs, the idea that a rational choice 1s one 
that ıs good for the chooser Society-anchored reasons do not necessarily serve the 
good of the chooser, and such reasons over-ride self-anchored reasons Moreover, 
self-anchored reasons are reasons to promote the good lfe for oneself, as one 
conceives of it, and this life need not be good for oneself in the sense of being in 
one’s interest or to one’s advantage (pp 135-44) Baier also gives up the thesis that 
‘the moral life’ is unconditionally required by reason, at least on one interpretation 
of this thesis There are different things that one might mean in speaking of 
‘the moral life’ One might mean a hfe that 1s in accord with the requirements of the 
morality that actually has currency in one’s society, or one might mean a life that ıs 
in accord with the requirements of a sound morality that could gam currency in one’s 
society Baier introduces the idea of a ‘completely successful moral order’, a society 
organized by a morality such that, among other things, everyone ın the society al- 
ways does what the morality deems to be all-things-considered required (pp 244, 
271-2) He argues that each person who lives ın a completely successful moral order 
would be rationally required to do what 1s required by its morality But people may 
not be rationally required to do what a sound morality requires unless their society 1s 
actually organized by that morality And even if their society 1s organized by a 
sound morality, people may not be rationally required to hve the moral hfe It 
specifies, because the actual moral order may not come close enough to bemg 
universally complied with (pp 252-4, 271-2) 

A second problem facing ethical theory ıs one that Baier calls ‘the Motivation 
Problem’ The relation between reasons and motivation 1s obscure We think that 
we can always do what we have reason to do because we have reason to do it, but we 
also think that it 1s possible to fail to be motivated by the reasons we believe 
ourselves to have An adequate account of these matters would have to meet two 
conditions First, it would have to provide an ‘objective procedure or canon’ for 
reasoning to conclusions about what we ought to do (p 13) The task of reaching 
such conclusions 1s the ‘reflective task’ of reason (p 9) Second, ıt would have to 
explain how, when conclusions about what we ought to do conflict with our inclina- 
tions, we can nevertheless generate sufficient motivation to act ın accord with these 
conclusions (pp 15-16) The task of so motivating ourselves 1s the ‘executive task’ of 
reason An adequate theory must explain how we can carry out this executive task 
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in cases where we were not antecedently motivated appropriately Baier argues that 
the standard responses to the motivation problem fail to meet these conditions 

Baier’s theory of self-anchored reasons ıs mtended to provide an account of a 
standard that guides the reflective task, as well as an account of how 1t 1s possible for 
us to carry out the executive task In my opmion, his account of the latter 1s the best 
part of the book (pp 89-117) 

He aims to show how we can explain people’s behaviour, when they act for 
reasons, without supposing the truth of imternalism - the thesis that if people believe 
that something 1s a reason for them to do a given thing, they must be motivated to 
do the thing (pp 109, 190) He argues that, in order not to be ‘a slave of his 
passions’, a person must be able to delay the gratification of an aroused desire and to 
‘process’ desires below a certain threshold of intensity as mere ‘proposals’ pressed 
upon it ‘by others’ (p 97) Such a person would not necessarily be motivated to act 
in the way that he ‘takes to be the best way to satisfy his most strongly felt aroused 
desire’ (p 98) In order to be ‘capable of genuine action’, however, a person would 
need, ın addition, the power to bring it about that he acts contrary to his most 
strongly felt aroused desire, and instead pursues what he judges he would ‘ideally 
want? To have this power, he must be able to ‘direct his attention’ away from 
strongly felt desires and to ‘mobilize’ other motivating beliefs and desires (pp 105-8) 
He must have the power to act in accord with his belief about what he has most 
reason to do, but to understand this, we do not need to suppose that such a belief 
entails that he 1s motivated accordingly (p 109) On Baier’s account, as he says, the 
will Ss a power that depends a great deal on tramıng of the nght kind, on 
the individual’s conception of what he ideally wants, and on the tensity of his 
various desires, passions, and his chances of satisfying his needs’ (p 117) This view 
strikes me as plausible 

Bauer’s theory of the canon that guides reason, and of what reasons are, 1s less 
plausible He holds that to understand the concept of reason we need the idea ofa 
society ‘being an order of reason’ (p 54, original italics) He argues that ‘one cannot 
become fully rational except ın the context of a social order that 1s also an order of 
reason’ (p 51, original italics) A society 1s an order of reason if it ‘develops, makes 
publicly available, tries to improve, and educates 1ts members so as to be able to 
apply guidelines for solving frequently recurring problems of certam kinds’ 
Following such guidelines 1s ‘the best available means to attain certain very general 
ends’ In the case of self-anchored reasons, he argues, the relevant end 1s to live a 
good hfe according to one’s own conception of a good life for oneself, this 1s what 
one would ‘ideally want’ Following the publicly available guidelines does not guar- 
antee living a good hfe, of course, for these guidelines might be flawed, and when we 
discover flaws, ‘following reason means suitably departing from them’ There are 
infallible guidelines, he thinks, but the publicly available ones are merely the best 
approximation that has been worked out by the local culture (pp 50-1) 

I find this a puzzling view The idea of a society as an order of reason 1s 
important, and it ıs plausible that one cannot become fully rational except in a soci- 
ety that ıs an order of reason in Baier’s sense But it 1s puzzling that Baier views this 
thesis as central to the concept of reason (p 54), and apparently as a necessary truth, 
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rather than merely as something true ın virtue of the hmuits of our psychology He 
holds that an individual’s beg rational ‘presupposes’ the existence of a society that 
1s an order of reason (pp 54, 57) He does admut, nevertheless, that individuals could 
in principle work out the relevant guidelines for themselves (pp 129, 155) Indeed, it 
is difficult to see the sigmificance of publicly available guidelines, given Baier’s view 
that one has self-anchored reason to pursue a good hfe for oneself as assessed ın 
terms of one’s own conception of this People’s conception of the good lfe might 
diverge significantly from any conception that has been accepted before in their 
society After a trip abroad, I might come to want to pursue the hfe of a violinist, 
although no one in my own society before me has ever wanted to pursue any such 
life In this case, my society’s ‘guidelines’ might not be useful to me Unfortunately 
Bauer says surprisingly little about such guidelines and about permissible departures 
from them 

Bauer holds that there 1s something he calls ‘the point of view of reason’, and that 
a theory of self-anchored reasons must show that an agent’s pursuit of the good, as 
assessed from the pomt of view it recommends, 1s ‘a good thing’ from ‘the point of 
view of reason’ (p 134) The problem Baier is rarsing 1s the extraordinarily difficult 
one of assessing the credentials of competing theories of rational self-anchored 
choice But it 1s not clear that there 1s such a thing as ‘the point of view of reason’ In 
the course of the argument he discusses and has interesting things to say about fully- 
informed-desire accounts of a person’s own good (pp 135-40) as well as the ideal of 
self-perfection (p 141) He claims that ‘the pomt of view of self-anchored reason 1s 
the point of view of the good hfe for the agent as he himself conceives of 1t (ıd ) 
But, by his own hghts, what he needs to show 1s that pursuit of the good so 
understood ıs good from ‘the point of view of reason’ I did not find any such 
argument ın the book (but see pp 153~4) 

It 1s possible for a person to have a conception of the good hfe for himself that 1s 
flawed internally in a way that, according to Baier, disqualifies ıt from grounding 
reasons for action For example, a person’s conception of the good hfe might be 
poorly suited to his tastes or talents, or, even if it 1s well suited to his tastes, he might 
have tastes that do not generate fulfilment for him (p 148) Baier argues that ın 
order for a person to have self-anchored reason to pursue a hfe that 1s good for 
himself on his own conception of such a life, his conception must be free of internal 
flaws (p 153) 

Baier does not tell us what I am to do if my conception of the good life for myself 
is internally flawed I might embrace the hfe of a violinist as the ideal life for me, and 
yet lack musical talent If I do not know of my lack of talent, then I may not be open 
to criticism for my efforts to live the hfe of a violist I may be justified ın thinking I 
have reason to try to develop my ability on the violin Yet, Baier appears to say, I do 
not actually have self-anchored reason to do this My conception of the good hfe 1s 
flawed, and so ıt does not determine what I have self-anchored reason to do (P 144) 
What, then, do I have self-anchored reason to do? Bater does not say One mght 
think I have self-anchored reason to try to develop an internally unflawed concep- 
tion of the good hfe and to act on it Yet this 1s not necessarily something that my 
own conception of the good life tells me to do Moreover, it 1s quite unclear where 
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society’s guidelines come into play My society might, or ıt might not, have a norm 
that calls on each of its members to develop an internally unflawed conception of 
the good hfe for themselves It might, or ıt might not, have a norm that tells aspiring 
violinists what to do The idea that the existence of a social order of reason 1s 
necessary 1n order for anyone to be rational seems to drop out when Baier discusses 
self-anchored reasons ın detail 

In addition to self-anchored reasons, Baier holds that there are moral reasons, 
and he holds that moral reasons are ‘society-anchored’ Society-anchored reasons 
‘presuppose the existence of certain practices, such as promises or laws, which 
involve conventional rules and the recognition of authority’ (p 74) The guidelines of 
practices of the relevant kinds are ‘developed, promulgated, and sanctioned by a 
society’, and this 1s why, Baier says, 1t is appropriate to ‘think of the reasons based on 
them as society-anchored’ He claims that the system of practical reasons would be 
‘ncoherent’ if the reasons we have to comply with such guidelines were nothing but 
self-anchored reasons to avoid the sanctions attached to failures to comply with the 
guidelines Accordingly, he argues, we must show that they are reasons of a special 
kind (p 189) 

To understand this, we need to consider the well known ‘Prisoner’s Dilemma’ 
(PD) The PD shows that there can be situations in which, 1f everyone acted on self- 
anchored reasons, all would be worse off by the standard of their own conceptions of 
the good hfe than would be the case if everyone acted instead on ‘co-ordinative 
guidelines’ designed to secure optimal outcomes (p 188) This, Baier believes, 
reveals a flaw in the theory that there are nothing but self-anchored reasons On this 
theory, rational agents, all of whom do the best they can to pursue their own good, 
might produce a result that is less good for each than they could have produced if all 
of them had instead followed appropriate co-ordinative guidelines (pp 160, 170) On 
this theory, that is, the very standard that determines what a person ıs rational to 
choose determines that everyone could do better if all were to follow co-ordinative 
guidelines than if all act rationally This means, Baier says, that by comparison with 
a situation in which everyone acts on self-anchored reasons, ıt would be ‘preferable, 
from a rational point of view’ if ‘one’s own promotion of one’s own good [were] 
reliably co-ordinated with other people’s promotion of their own good, so as to 
avoid the suboptimal outcomes’ in the PD and similar situations (p 171) Because 
this would be preferable from a ‘rational point of view’, he appears to conclude, we 
have reasons to comply with guidelines that would achieve such co-ordination That 
is, we have reasons to comply, provided that the guidelines are publicly promulgated 
and enforced, for only in this case 1s there sufficient assurance that we can co- 
ordinate in following the same guidelines, and that enough others will also comply 
so that suboptimal outcomes can actually be avoided (pp 169-70) 

Our reasons to comply with co-ordinative guidelines are not self-anchored 
reasons, because following the guidelines in a PD situation does not ensure that one 
does better by one’s own lights than one might have done by defecting Even if 
everyone does better when everyone follows the guidelines than when everyone 
violates them, each may do better by violating the guidelines than by following 
them This fact 1s definitive of a PD situation It means that if there are reasons to 
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follow co-ordinative guidelines in the situations Baier has ın mind, they cannot be 
straightforwardly based on the end of hving a hfe that 1s good for oneself They 
cannot be self-anchored Moreover, because our reasons to comply with co- 
ordinative guidelines in these situations depend on the guidelines’ being publicly 
promulgated and socially enforced, these reasons qualify as society-anchored Their 
existence presupposes that the guidelines actually exist ın the mores of society 

It seems to me that this argument does not succeed in showing that there are 
society-anchored reasons By Baier’s own account, self-anchored reasons are reasons 
agents have to pursue the best hfe for themselves by the standard of ther own 
conceptions of the good life Nothing ın the theory of such reasons implies that a 
group of people will all do best if all act on such reasons So the fact that a group of 
people could all do better if all of them acted on co-ordinative guidelines m a way 
that would not be recommended by self-anchored reason does not show that there 1s 
a flaw ın the theory of self-anchored reason It merely shows in an especially clear 
way the nature of self-anchored reasons It gives us no reason to think that there 
are reasons to comply with co-ordmmative guidelines other than whatever self- 
anchored reasons exist for doing so 

Baier thinks that society-anchored reasons over-ride self-anchored reasons in 
cases of conflict between them, provided that ‘everyone [has] adequate self-anchored 
reasons to want them generally _ regarded’ as over-riding Everyone would have 
adequate reasons for wanting this if society were so organized that everyone had ‘the 
best possible’ self-anchored reasons for wanting this that ‘everyone could have’ (p 191, 
original italics) And Baier claims that everyone would have the best reason every- 
one could have for wanting a given set of social requirements regarded as 
paramount, if ıt were ‘for the good of everyone alke, or ‘equitable’, that society be 
organized by the requirements (p 192) He concludes ‘if a social order comes up to 
this standard, then everyone has adequate self-anchored reasons to want tts 
requirements generally recognized as reasons defeating self-anchored ones And in 
that case, they are nghtly so regarded, and therefore really are such paramount 
reasons’ (p 192) 

This argument ıs not convincing The fact that everyone has the best possible 
reasons to want people generally to believe a certain thing hardly establishes that the 
thing ıs true It might be ‘for the good of everyone alike’ 1f most people believed that 
God exists This clearly would not establish that God exists, even though everyone 
would then have excellent reason to want people generally to believe that God 
exists One might object that the ‘recognition’ that society-anchored reasons defeat 
self-anchored reasons includes an intention or a disposition to act on society- 
anchored reasons, and that such recognition therefore 1s not merely the belief that 
society-anchored reasons are paramount If so, then if people generally recognize 
that society-anchored reasons are paramount, they generally intend to act on 
society-anchored reasons But this does not help the argument That society- 
anchored reasons are paramount does not follow from the fact that it would be ‘for 
the good of everyone alike’ sf people generally both believed that society-anchored 
reasons are paramount and intended to act on them The argument may show that 
it 1s rational from the self-anchored point of view for everyone to want it recognized 
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that society-anchored reasons over-ride self-anchored reasons ın a society that 1s 
organized equitably But it does not follow that it ıs rational tout court, or best from 
‘the rational point of view’, to act on society-anchored reasons when they conflict 
with self-anchored reasons ın a society that ıs organized equitably Yet this ıs what 
Baier would have to show ın order to establish that society-anchored reasons are 
paramount 

If I am correct that Barer has shown neither the existence of society-anchored 
reasons nor their priority over self-anchored reasons, this 1s a serious problem for his 
view It means that he has not shown that there are moral reasons Moreover, he 
uses the claim about priority both to circumscribe the realm of the moral (p 282) 
and to answer the ‘Why be moral?’ question (pp 286-8) 

In order to qualify as a ‘moral order’, a society must define the roles of moral 
agent, moral teacher, and moral critic and reformer, among others (pp 202, 212, 
229, 271) The moral guidelines of such a society may be ‘sound’ or ‘unsound’, and ıt 
1s only if they are sound that they generate society-anchored reasons To be sound, 
the guidelines must be such that, if everyone in the society always complied with 
them, the outcome would be both optimal and equitable (pp 253-4) Baier recog- 
nizes that different societies might have different guidelines ın their mores, and that 
these different guidelines might all pass the test of soundness This 1s the basis of his 
relativism The guidelines ın one society might permit the execution of convicted 
murderers and the guidelines of another society might prohibit this If the guidelines 
of the societies are otherwise the same, and if the societies are otherwise sufficiently 
similar, then if the guidelines of one society are sound, so are those of the other 
society Baier would seem committed m such a case to its being true that capital 
punishment ıs permissible relative to the one society and true that it 1s impermissible 
relative to the other Many questions arise from this view, but I shall have to leave 
them for other occasions and other writers 

I have been critical of many of Baier’s central arguments Yet, in closing, I want 
to stress that I am sympathetic to many of the fundamental elements of Bater’s view, 
including his idea that morality needs to be understood ın terms of its role in 
organizing society The book presents a distinctive position and presents it with 
admurable clarity and mgour It merits much more attention than I am able to give ıt 
here IfI am correct, there are some serious difficulties with Baier’s position, but this 
should not detract from the magnitude of his achievement The book shows that 
Bauer deserves to be known as one of the leading moral theorists of our time ! 


Unwersity of Californa, Davis 


'This review was completed with the assistance of a fellowship from the Centre for 
Apphed Ethics, University of British Columbia 
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Moral Wisdom and Good Lwes By Jonn Kexes (Cornell UP, 1995 Pp x + 237 Price 
not given ) 


Kekes opens his book with the bold declaration ‘Moral wisdom 1s a virtue essential 
to hving a good hfe’ (p 1) His ambitious and laudable aim 1s to uncover the nature 
of moral wisdom and to discover how we might achieve ıt The standpoint of the’ 
book 1s unabashedly eudaimomstic, a point of view which Kekes takes to be ‘secular, 
anthropocentnic, pluralistic, individualistic, and agonistic’ (p 2) Moral wisdom 1s a 
second-order virtue, which prompts the exammation of the conceptions that guide 
our actions and seeks to develop our character in desirable directions Concerns 
other than moral wisdom may motivate us to reflective monitoring and shaping of 
our character ‘We may be motivated by humihty, fanaticism, selfless love, re- 
sentment, pity, a strong sense of duty, rage at injustice’ (p 10) Such motivations 
themselves require second-order activities, but they may be directed at some goal 
other than our own welfare, and we might pursue that goal even if we beheved it 
would be deleterious to our own welfare This distinguishes them from moral wis- 
dom, for “The primary motivation behind the second-order and reflexive activities 
prompted by moral wisdom 1s the desire to make our lives better’ (p 10) 

Seekers after moral wisdom will wish to reahze in their hives those traits and 
conditions that are beneficial to them There ıs a universal human nature which ‘sets 
necessary requirements that any reasonable conception of a good hfe must meet, but 
meeting them 1s not sufficient for a good life’ (p 18) A life can only be good if basic 
physiological needs are met, if there 1s leisure and opportunity to do more than meet 
these needs, if we enjoy certain kinds of intimacy with other humans and if we hive in 
some form of social organization which provides security and institutions in which 
we can express ourselves As well as these universal primary values there are second- 
ary values, which include the specific forms that primary values take in different 
societies and the different forms of self-fulfilment available ın different cultures 
Since there ıs a plurality of secondary values, we need judgement to determine 
which of them we should realize ın our hives 

Socrates famously held that the good hfe consists ın being virtuous, nothing else 1s 
anything like as valuable, and nothing else ıs good unless conjoined with virtue 
Kekes holds that Socrates’ picture of the good hfe fails to accommodate the exist- 
ence of three permanent adversities contingency, conflict and evil First, external 
goods are necessary, both for enabling us to fashion our lives appropriately and 
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(despite Socrates’ claims) to live life to the full But our lives are ruled by con- 
tingency we have only limited control over the availability of external goods 
Second, Socrates assumes that the only good form of life ıs the life he leads — the life 
of prolonged intellectual elenctic engagement But there 1s a plurality of goods, and 
a plurality of good lives, between which we have to choose, and Socratism offers no 
guidance here Finally, Socrates wrongly assumes that ignorance 1s the only bar to 
virtue, ignoring the fact that many of us are consciously and knowingly motivated by 
bad desires The remainder of the book 1s devoted to the question of how moral 
wisdom can cope with these adversities 

To increase our chance of living well, we need control over our lives We can roll 
back the boundaries of our ner limitations in three ways First, we can develop our 
imagination, so that we are capable of envisaging alternatives to the life we are now 
leading Second, we can deepen our self-knowledge This will not only leave us less 
at the mercy of elements of our character we do not fully understand, but will enable 
us to gain control — to move from a fortuitous to a deliberate character Third, we 
can recognize that, while we are not masters of our fate, we can still control our 
attitude to that lamentable fact Denial, disengagement, romanticism and resigna- 
tion are all self-defeating in different ways, a balanced response that ıs realistic but 
engaged represents our only hope Since there 1s no cosmic justice, the crucial 
human response must be to do what we can to rectify matters, by trying as far as 
possible to make happiness proportional to merit 

In the final chapter, which I found the most interesting, Kekes explores the 
thought that, while the growth of reflection undermines non-reflective innocence, 
the achievement of moral wisdom may enable us to regain a different kind of 
reflective innocence, ın which we can live good lives that have become second 
nature to us without the self-consciousness that accompanies the struggle to attain 
moral wisdom 

There ıs much good sense ın this book, and Kekes offers important insights nto 
how we can gain more control of our lives and how we should react to the limita- 
tions of that control The treatment of opposing views 1s generally sensitive, though 
sometimes a trifle heavy-handed For example, in the chapters on self-knowledge, 
Kekes construes ın an unduly narrow and implausible way both narrative and 
coherentist accounts of self-knowledge and then rather laboriously argues them into 
the ground Not all of his claims are equally plausible, however, and some of the 
least plausible are unargued His account of moral complexity, and of the perplexity 
which awareness of complexity brings, falls into that category He claims that 
growth ın moral wisdom enables us to simplify what were previously seen as 
complex situations Both the fool and the wise man see httle complexity in the 
problems that confront them, but ın the case of the latter ıt ıs not because he fails to 
see what ıs there but because he has the material properly organized Sometimes, no 
doubt, the apparent complexity of our problems would dissolve were we wiser, but 
some moral issues are irresolubly knotty Moreover, moral wisdom may equally 
serve to reveal complexity in what 1s standardly thought of as untroubling Per- 
plexity often arises in those who have hitherto unquestioningly accepted the way of 
hfe ın which they have been brought up but are now faced with conflicts where their 
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mores offer no guidance Such 1s the case of Neoptolemus, faced with the choice 
forced on him by the wily Odysseus ın Sophocles’ Pheloctetes Kekes’ second dis- 
putable claim 1s that Neoptolemus 1s stumped because he lacks self-knowledge True, 
Neoptolemus needs to re-examine As moral behefs, but that need not mean that the 
solution hes in self-examination Nor 1s ıt clear, as Kekes assumes, that mcreasing 
moral wisdom will ‘prevent tragic choices being forced on us’ (p 218) Perhaps some 
tragic choices are unavoidable 

What 1s most striking, however, about this book 1s what 1s missing from ıt One 
would expect a book that begins with the claim that moral wisdom ıs essential to 
living a good hfe to address the question which ıs so forcefully put to Socrates by 
Polus, Callicles, Thrasymachus and others, namely, whether the virtuous life 1s a l 
mug’s game At the beginning of his discussion of Socrates’ position ın ch 2, Kekes | 
raises the question of whether the good hfe 1s the virtuous life, the satisfying hfe, or 
some mixture of the two Of these three possibilities, he thinks the third 1s the best 
For the virtuous life may lack satisfaction, and then we may reasonably ask why 
people should bear the hardships mvolved ın that hfe To identify the good hfe with 
the satisfying life leads to the ‘absurd’ conclusion that good lives may be either 
virtuous or vicious But why 1s this view absurd? On Kekes own eudaimonistic ' 
account, values are benefits and harms whose possession makes the life of their 
possessor better or worse (see p 19) Whenever Kekes mentions particular moral 
virtues he just takes ıt for granted that their possession makes for a good life Yet the 
questions (repeatedly pressed by Philppa Foot, to whom there is no reference ın 
the bibliography) of which, if any, of the moral virtues are good for their possessor, 
and why, 1s one that cannot be ducked on the eudaimonustic approach No exam- 
mation of moral wisdom can be complete that does not address the age-old question 
of whether moral virtue ıs essential to the good hfe 


Keele Unwersity Davip McNaucHTon 


Rethinking Life and Death the Collapse of our Traditional Ethics By Perer Sincer (Oxford 
UP, 1995 Pp 256 Price £7 99 p/b) 


Peter Singer has two aims ın this excellent and irritating book He wants to present 
m very accessible form a history of some linked themes ın the ethics of health care 
and related topics from the past twenty years And he wants his presentation to 
point towards a set of non-fudging, consistent and believable principles that we 
could use to think our way through old and new dilemmas about life and death In 
the first am he succeeds admurably In the course of the first seven chapters he goes 
through the history of recent debates about mamtaımıng pregnant brain-dead 
mothers on life-support machines, the concept of brain death, the care of severely 
damaged new-borns, the value of heroic surgery for infants with very muted life- 
expectancy, the political hyacking of moral issues, and assisted suicide To all of 
these he brings a sense of illuminating and vivid detail and a great skill at stringing 
disparate points together on an easily followed narrative thread The book 1s a very 
good read, and would be appreciated by any literate person 
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That aspect of the book makes ıt suitable for teaching purposes Singer has very 
definite reactions to many of the cases he discusses, and he 1s usually telling the story 
in a way that ıs meant to push the reader in a particular direction But all this 1s so 
transparent that while many readers will react with hostility, few will be seduced or 
confused It is an extremely honest exposition, for all its charm The journalistic style 
hides an enormous command of fact, and students who push through the text to the 
footnotes will discover a structured account of nearly all of the recent literature and 
debates (One thing they will also discover ıs that Singer’s role ın the past twenty 
years of medical ethics ıs not quite as salhent as the main text might suggest ) The 
book will provoke outrage in some students, who will need to have ıt pointed out 
that the book 1s also a source of materials for honing and developing their outrage 
My only reservation about using the book for teaching would be the treatment of 
the acts/omussions distinction, which assumes a surprising sophistication given the 
generally self-contained approach 

On most of these issues there 1s a traditionalist and a reformist party Though 
Singer’s conviction 1s that many traditional values are bankrupt, he spends much 
time arguing against aspects of reformist rhetoric It is reform by fudging that he 
opposes Fudging by saying that a brain-dead person 1s not alive, or that a foetus 1s 
not human, or that something ıs in the best interest of a person in an irreversible 
coma All of these are attempts to do by stealth what Singer wants to do frontally, 
and, he thinks, make it harder to see what 1s in fact at issue Sometimes his tactic 1s 
to pretend — I think just pretend — not to see what the point of a reformist fudge 1s 
For example, when ın the course of a hberalizing ruling Lord Justice Hoffmann 
makes a distinction between being alive and hving a life, Singer dismusses ıt as ‘play- 
ing with words’ And when Hans-Martin Sass suggests that there 1s a moral signi- 
ficance to the developmental point at which a foetus’ nervous system ceases to be in 
a state which ın a scenario of dechne would qualify as brain death, Singer smells 
confusion, thinking that to assign this moment significance would be to accede ın the 
muddle that makes people think that a brain-dead person both ıs and ıs not dead In 
both cases he misses interesting points which he could easily have rephrased and 
appropriated rather than dismissed 

In the last two chapters Singer presents his diagnoses and recommendations A 
curious naivety appears here Singer assumes that traditional ethics takes the form of 
a set of prohibited and compulsory acts (Or so I take him to assume, from his 
discussion His focus 1s entirely on the content rather than the structure of an ethic ) 
In arguing against the traditional, he finds himself arguing for an alternative set of 
prohibited and compulsory acts Thus we have ‘new commandment’ number one, 
‘recognize that the worth of human hfe vanes’ This 1s deeply ambiguous, and 
remains so ın his exposition He 1s not clear even about the simple contrast between 
variation ın the weight to be attached to preserving the hives of different people, 
and variation ın the value to people of their own lives And underlying this fuzziness 
1s the status of the commandment It ıs not teling us what to do but how in a 
general way to think Perhaps that ıs the form which moral principles should take, 
Singer does not bother to reflect on the structure of an ethic that would be based on 
such commandments 
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The next radical new commandment 1s number three respect a person’s desire 
to hve or die (New commandment number two tells us to be responsible for the 
consequences of our actions Good advice, not very controversial, and not clear how 
it links with the debates of the previous chapters ) Issues about the authenticity of 
expressions of desire should arise here, but are not dealt with Nor is it clear what 
the strength ıs of the obligation imposed by this commandment, or the others If 
someone wants to live — or to die — and needs expensive medical help to do so, how 
much 1s it my particular concern? The fourth and fifth new commandments tell us 
to create only wanted children (wanted by their procreators, by the society around 
them, by the overcrowded planet”), and not to discriminate by species These have a 
strong air of liberal platitude They are forced on Singer by the need to provide 
alternative values and by the innocent assumption that these must take the form of 
commandments 

These last two chapters are the weakest of the book Not that they are vacuous or 
logical But they do not go very far to providing a consistent and dilemma-resolving 
ethic in the face of the problems so well described earher For example, a cut-off 
point 28 days after birth ıs proposed, before which an infant would not be thought of 
as having full human nghts That ıs a defensible idea, but does not combine well 
with a stated resolution to avoid ‘disconunuous thinking’ by making all moral 
principles accord with the fact that species fade into one another and that the value 
of a life is a continuously vanable quantity My suspicion ıs that a basically 
utilitarian ethos 1s being squeezed into a deontological presentation, and the result 1s 
that inconsistency, vagueness and platitude are thrown up alongside some deep 
insights and some profitable ideas 


University of Bristol ADAM MORTON 


Ethics Eprrep By Perer Sincer (Oxford Readers Oxford UP, 1994 Pp x + 415 
Price £9 99 p/b) 

The Value Crisis an Introduction to Ethics By KennetH War (Malta UP, 1995 Pp vi + 
281 Price not given ) 

Problems in Appled Ethcs By EmmanueL Acius (Malta UP, 1995 Pp 85 Price not 
given ) 

Introducing Apphed Ethics Eprrep sy Brenna ALMOND (Oxford Blackwell, 1995 Pp x 
+ 375 Price $49 95 h/b, $21 95 p/b) 

Living with Contradictions Controversies in Femumst Socal Ethics EDITED BY ALISON 
M Jaccer (Boulder Westview, 1995 Pp xxu + 698 Price £4850 h/b, 
£15 50 p/b) 


Peter Singer has pretty much cornered the market in books on ethics for students 
His text Practical Ethics, now m its second edition, has been adopted widely, and his 
edited Companion to Ethics has sold extensively But if he has cornered the market, this 
1s because these books are so timely and so good, the Companion being one of the best 
of the very many companions that have appeared ın recent years With Ethics he has 
produced another useful book, a reader contaming a large number of short 
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selections from influential moral writings, both classical and modern, and taken 
from anthropology, ethology, theology and even fiction as well as moral philosophy 
This 1s an especially good book to use ın combination with a text on moral theory, 
rather than a history of ethics, because ıt provides edited highlights, as ıt were, of the 
authors associated with various positions, in conceptual rather than chronological 
order 

The variety of extracts ıs a special merit of this collection, but for this very reason 
I am not sure that it could serve as the sole text for a course, because the extracts 
are too varied, and in many cases scarcely more than fragments However, there are 
plenty of existing candidates to supplement it, and more are constantly being pro- 
duced Kenneth Wain’s The Value Crisis an Introduction to Ethics 1s one of a new series 
from the Unversity of Malta Of the books in the series I have seen, Wain’s is much 
the longest, and this 1s partly because he has the aim of writing an introductory but 
comprehensive history of ethics which will explore the reality of the ‘crisis in values’ 
which the world 1s said to be experiencing This aim 1s distinctively interesting, and a 
book of this sort could fill a striking gap which Wain himself identifies MacIntyre’s 
Short History of Ethics was written thirty years ago and there has been no significant 
replacement But I do not think that this 1s it, for two reasons 

First, odd though this sounds, Wain’s book 1s too comprehensive There 1s hardly 
anyone or any position excluded, from the pre-Socratics to Lyotard This means 
that, even though the book 1s quite long, the treatment of many topics 1s mevitably 
fleeting Liberalism, utilitarianism and pragmatism, for example, are all pressed into 
a discussion of twenty pages Plato and Aristotle are given three pages each Com- 
pression on this scale 1s not necessarily destructive and distorting In the pursuit of a 
single unifying aim, very short discussion might suffice But this is my second doubt 
Although Wain advertises the value crisis as the focus of his book, in fact for much of 
the time this ıs not evident, ıt seems to me What we are given 1s simply a fairly 
straightforward history of ethics, briefly and hence somewhat superficially told 
Students will undoubtedly learn from this, but they will not learn much, and 
probably not enough to give them a serious start ın the history of ethics Nor are the 
suggestions for further reading helpful in this respect, since for every chapter they 
consist in a substantial list of major works of scholarship 

Emmanuel Agius’ Problems in Appled Ethics 1s another book ın the University of 
Malta series In contrast to Wain’s, it 1s very short, Just 85 pages The range of pro- 
blems chosen for discussion 1s oddly broad — the status of the foetus, death, sexuality, 
sustainable development, future generations and war The breadth of this range, the 
choice of topic and the scope of the book do not sit well together Agus 1s well 
informed and writes clearly, but inevitably he ends up expounding familiar positions 
rather briefly and often uncritically, and thus giving the reader little sense of the 
depth or difficulty of the arguments This ıs especially true, ıt seems to me, of the dis- 
cussion of sustainable development I cannot imagine that this httle book, though 
not without merit, would be adopted by teachers in preference to the very many 
standard introductions to applied ethics that already exist 

There are a great many of these, and yet publishers, notably Blackwell, seem to 
think there is a need for more Having scored a great success with the Singer 
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Companion to Ethics, and having not long ago produced the Winkler and Coombs 
collection Apphed Ets, Blackwell has produced yet another collection, Introducing 
Apphed Ethcs, edited this time by Brenda Almond A distinguishing feature of this 
collection ıs that ıt ıs far more comprehensive ın terms of topics than Winkler- 
Coombs In fact, though ıt ıs divided into sections, even within sections there 1s a 
dramatic range of topic Thus the purpose of education, media ethics, genetic 
engineering, the logic of decision-making and the compulsory treatment of the 
mentally ill all fall within a single section devoted to ethics and the professions 
Indeed, taken overall the range 1s enormous — personal relationships, education, 
psychopathy and mental illness, post-Marxism, international intervention, environ- 
mental ethics I do not know a single course where all these topics would be in- 
cluded This suggests that the book, if ıt has a use, 1s to be regarded more as a work 
of reference If so, however, it does not match the standard set by the Companion, and’ 
1s wrongly titled as an introduction There are some very good essays in this collec- 
tion, and many distinguished contributors (some of whom also contributed to the 
Singer volume) But I cannot see that anyone already possessed of the Singer and 
Winkler-Coombs collections would have any use for this one It 1s odd therefore 
that they should all come from the same publisher 

The final book to be noticed here is the substantial volume edited by Altson 
Jagger entitled Lwing with Contradictions Controversies n Femmst Social Ethes In one 
respect, this 1s very impressive Including the introductions to each section, no fewer 
than one hundred items are included Most of these are selected from longer or 


larger works, and so represent a gargantuan intellectual effort It would be surprising 


indeed if there were not many items of interest, and the range of topic 1s very great 
Yet, despite this, the collection 1s of muted interest By this I do not Just mean that it 
will be of interest to hmited numbers of people Given the extent of interest in 
femmust philosophy, ıt may not be I mean, rather, that it 1s of interest only to those 
who have already committed their work to issues m feminist debate As the subtitle 
indicates, the purpose of the volume ıs to expose for further examination the 
different positions that recognized feminists have taken on a number of theoretical 
and moral issues It 1s ın this sense a collection for ‘msıders’, and much that appears 
within 1s accordingly esoteric ın the original sense There 1s nothing wrong with this, 
of course, but to the wider world of moral philosophy ıt has relatively little to say, 
and from one point of view this ıs a matter for regret In a number of areas, the 
femmist approach to philosophy has generated new ways of thinking, and 
importantly new ways that any moral or political philosopher has reason to examine 
carefully because of the imphcations for philosophy at large When femmist 
philosophy 1s as in-house as this ıt fails on two counts It does not contribute to wider 
debate, and it does something to sustam the idea in other quarters that ıt has no 
contribution to make Specialism (and professionalism), n my view, has impover- 
ished philosophy more than it has enriched ıt, and this volume 1s hkely to provide 
more evidence that femmust moral philosophy ıs now a specialism in which, hke any 
other, one either engages or not 


Unwersity of Aberdeen GORDON GRAHAM 
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Personal Relationships Love, Identity, and Morahty By Hucu LaFo.tetre (Oxford 
Blackwell, 1996 Pp xiv + 222 Price £40 00 h/b, £12 99 p/b) 


This admirably clear and engaging work explores personal relationships from a 
philosophical standpoint It ıs broadly accessible, contains little jargon and few foot- 
notes, and 1s informed by social science research Yet ıt ıs also thoroughly philo- 
sophical, delving into problems ın ethics, epistemology, the philosophy of mind and 
the philosophy of language 

LaFollette defines ‘personal relationships’ broadly to include not only romantic 
relationships but also close friendships and family relationships as well According to 
him, many of our problems ın understanding and having such relationships stem 
from a flawed understanding of emotions, reason and the self He shows how these 
and other philosophical topics both illuminate and are illummated by the study of 
personal relationships 

Part I (of two) explores the nature and value of close personal relationships, Part 
II discusses some ethical and practical issues involved in sustaining such relation- 
ships LaFollette begins with a discussion of love and emotions He rejects the 
widespread view that emotions are merely feelings, which as such he beyond our 
control Although emotions contain feelings, not to mention evaluations and even 
behaviour, they are not exhausted by them Rather, emotions are habits or dispositions 
to act ın certan ways Like other habits, emotions are difficult but not impossible to 
alter Through numerous examples, LaFollette shows that the view that we can 
control our beliefs but not our emotions 1s doubly mistaken ıt suggests that we have 
more control over our beliefs, and less over our emotions, than we actually have 

Since LaFollette believes that behaviour provides the only reliable basis for attrib- 
uting both emotions and character-traits to idividuals, he ıs sympathetic to 
behaviourism (A quick glance at the titles of his previous works, which include “The 
Truth ın Ethical Relativism’ and ‘The Truth ın Psychological Egoism’, suggests that 
he has a penchant for accentuating the positive ın whatever theory he explores The 
one exception 1s dualism, which he first attacks m ch 3 subsequent references begin 
to sound like needless bashing For example, having argued that dualism renders 
knowledge of another’s true self impossible, he suggests ın ch 12 that a dualist’s 
commitments are more likely than a behaviourist’s to be ‘mere formalities’) His 
enthusiasm for behaviourism leads him occasionally to overstate the connection 
between behaviour and personal traits For example, in a discussion of how to 
identify an individual’s character (which should be the basis for love), he writes 
‘Suppose that Rick regularly runs roughshod over the interests and needs of 
others [but 1s] filled with kindly feelings towards those he harms We would still 
maintain our conviction that he 1s callous His feelings would be irrelevant to our 
evaluation ’ Yet given that ‘callous’ 1s a synonym for ‘unfeeling’, how can someone 
with kindly feehngs be callous — 1e, unfeeling? Rick’s feelmgs may indeed be 
irrelevant to determing whether his behavour is unfeeling, but Rick 1s more than his 
behaviour If he genuinely means well but routinely blunders, he is incompetent, 
yes, but not callous Any account that suggests otherwise 1s at best incomplete 
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Nevertheless, LaFollette argues compellingly for an ‘activity view of the self’, 
which emphasizes that the self ıs an acting physical orgamsm, not a ‘thing’ ın the 
usual sense Thus people’s behaviour ıs not a mere result of who they are, it 1s a 
constituent of it, along with their dispositions, feelings, beliefs, and so on Asking 
what the ‘self? 1s beyond these constituents 1s like asking what a philosophy depart- 
ment 1s beyond the building, faculty, students and staff (Though LaFollette does not 
mention Hume by name, there are mstructive comparisons to be made here ) 

LaFollette also rejects the view that relationships are ‘things’ ın the usual sense 
People often nominahze verbs and then treat the nominalizations as if they were 
standard nouns which refer to enduring objects rather than activities But a relation-' 
ship only exists because two people (or more — LaFollette only discusses the standard 
case) are relating, and if they fail to relate, the relationship ceases to exist Though 
this point seems obvious, ıt is a common perception that relationships dissolve 
mainly because of external interference — sickness, economic difficulties, sexual infid- 
elity, and so on — rather than because partners fail to contmue to relate im mean- 
ingful ways It is a shame that much of LaFollette’s discussion of this point occurs ın, 
the preface, where hasty readers might muss ıt 

Having argued that people should have reasons for love, that these reasons must 
be based on the other’s central characteristics, that we determine these character-: 
istics by how others behave, and that how they behave determines (in large part) 
who they are, LaFollette then asks what reasons for love are best The best reasons, 
he answers, are those that promote the main values of relationships creasing, 
happiness, elevating self-worth, mcreasing self-knowledge and developing character 
The last chapter of Part I includes a handy discussion of the connection between 
instrumental and intrinsic value, a topic he builds upon ın the last chapter of the 
book, ‘Morality and Personal Relationships’, where he defends the Anstotelian view 
that morality and frendship are mutually supportive 

Part II, which lacks some of the cohesiveness of Part I, consists of a series of 
essays on intimacy, trust, honesty and equity In the chapter on honesty, LaFollette 
argues that one should never he to an intimate But suppose my spouse has just 
received a bad haircut, that there 1s nothing that can be done about it, and that my 
teling the truth would only hurt her feelings? LaFollette answers that even if there 
are reasons for not immediately telling the truth, ın an ideal relationship one must 
eventually do so His apparent (and uncharacteristic) rigidity on this pot raises 
questions about the relationship between moral ideals and the real, concrete human 
situations in which we apply them, more discussion of this tension would be helpful 

The penultimate chapter contains a judicious (if brief) discussion of the connec- 
tion between sex and love, otherwise, the book contains surprisingly httle on the 
subject LaFollette also deals with the subyect of sexism here, again deftly but briefly 
Indeed, im so far as the book leaves something to be desired, ıt ıs not because ıt has 
any serious flaws but rather because ıt raises more questions than it can fully answer 
in its relatively concise format Let us hope that LaFollette continues to tackle these 
questions with the clarity and mgour he shows here 


Unwersity of Texas at Austin Jonn Corvino 
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Autonomy and Intervention Parentahsm in the Caring Life By Jonn Kuttcen (Oxford UP, 
1995 Pp xu + 262 Price $39 95 p/b) 


Liberal dogma supposes that paternalism towards a ‘normal’ adult 1s never justified, 
or if it 1s, only rarely Kultgen rejects this dogma, and asserts instead that ‘par- 
entalism’ (the term he prefers to paternalism) 1s not only justified more often than 
hberals suppose, it 1s an essential element of the moral life Although he does caution 
the reader against intervening too often or in inappropriate ways, I get the sense, 
when reading Autonomy and Intervention, that for him parentalism 1s a normal and 
regular part of any caring relationship, mcluding the relationship between a state 
and its citizens 

Indeed, on his view ‘The basic intuition on which this book 1s founded 1s that 
care lies at the core of ideal relationships between people’ (p vm) Moreover, since 
‘parentalism springs from the care the parentalist has for the recipient and involves 
taking care of him’ (p 1x), then parentalism will be an inevitable part of any close 
relationship To him this seems so obvious as almost not to require defence 

To others it has not seemed so obvious Perhaps, though, the scope of this 
disagreement ıs not as deep or pervasive as ıt might seem, for according to Kultgen 
many actions we would normally think are not parentalistic are ın fact parentalistic 
For example, Mill claims that if we think someone 1s making a mistake, then we may 
have good reason for ‘remonstrating with him, or reasoning with him, or entreating 
him’ However, such actions are not, on Mill’s view, parentalism After all, the 
recipient can choose to ignore or reject our advice Of course there 1s no doubt that 
we can remonstrate with a person in ways that are highly coercive If we do, then 
our actions are tinged with parentalism Kultgen, though, implies that most if not all 
of these actions are wholly parentalistic For when we ‘point out to a person the 
consequences of his action that one knows he will not welcome ın order to dissuade 
him from the act’, then such advice will be parentalistic However, if pointing out to 
people the consequences of their acts counts as parentalism, as it does on Kultgen’s 
view, then it 1s hard to know how any rational conversation would fail to be 
parentalism But any account of parentalism that lumps rational persuasion and 
overt coercion into the same moral dish 1s a view that fails to make the necessary 
distinctions 

Moreover, although Kultgen spends the first three chapters explaining his view of 
care in the moral hfe, I am left unsure what his view ıs Perhaps equally tellingly, I 
am unsure how this discussion of care genuinely informs the later discussion of 
parentalism As far as I can see, everything he says in the last dozen chapters of the 
book could have been said without his discussion of care 

Despite these drawbacks, I found some of his comments about parentalism quite 
insightful, especially his discussion of autonomy He pomnts out that autonomy 1s not 
a clear category with indisputable necessary and sufficient conditions And, although 
others have noted this before, he goes some way towards showing how the notion’s 
imprecision undercuts some common perceptions of parentalism Additionally, ın 
his discussion of consent, he shows how some of the arguments for the justification of 
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parentalism (e g , that an action which appears to be parentalistic 1s not really parent- 
alistic if the person approves of the intervention later), are merely rationalizations for 
a clearly parentalistic action In this I think he is ight Consent after the fact cannot 
show that the action ıs not really parentalistic, although it may show that the 
parentalism ıs justified 

He also claims that some acts to which a person currently consents are parent- 
alistic That 1s, f Jones would have forced Smith to do x even if Smith had not con- 
sented, as he currently does, then Jones still acts parentalistically Now I do not 
doubt that by so acting Jones demonstrates a willingness to act parentalistically But 
it seems inappropriate to say that Jones’ action was in fact parentalistic For a 
parallel, if I intend to steal your Rolex, but, as I approach, you say ‘Hugh, old 
frend, I know you want my Rolex, so I have decided to give it to you’, then al- 
though I arguably have thieving motives (assuming we have some reliable way of 
ascertaining those motives), I most assuredly have not pinched your Rolex 

In short, although I found some arguments highly suggestive, even acute, on 
balance I failed to see that the book hangs together as a coherent and insightful 
study of parentalism 


East Tennessee State Unwersuy Hua LAFoLLETTE 


The Nature of God By Gerard J Hucues (London Routledge, 1995 Pp x + 214 
Price not given ) 


Gerard Hughes has written an introductory textbook m philosophical theology 
which focuses upon classical texts which are, he claims, maccurately represented in 
popular summaries Space lımıtations prevent him from discussing current views in 
detail, but the careful reader will quickly discern that Hughes has thoroughly 
immersed himself in the contemporary literature The topics under discussion are 
existence, simplicity, omniscience, omnipotence and goodness, the thinkers whose 
views are predominantly considered are Hume, Kant, Aquimas, Ockham, Molina 
and Descartes The Thomist view 1s ın the cards, so to speak, for the Jesuit Hughes 

The discussion of existence 1s very good, with pomted criticisms of the fashion- 
able but false views of Hume and Kant In the course of this, Hughes trades the 
problematic talk of ‘to exist’ for ‘to be actual’, which he defines by the equally mys- 
terious ‘to be capable of causal activity’ He argues that God’s necessary existence 
imphes that God’s existence 1s actual, hence God 1s part of the causal network, and 
so it 1s not causally possible that God does not exist This chapter relies heavily on 
the de re/de dicto distinction, possible-worlds talk and discussions of the notion of caus- 
ality, which most undergraduates will find heavy going Perhaps a simpler chapter 
would ease students into the topic without scarmg them away But we learn that the 
issue of necessary existence can only be resolved by understanding simplicity, and 
we are quickly plunged into deeper and muddier conceptual waters 

Hughes’ discussion of simphcity begins curiously with a recitation of some of the 
apparently counter-intuitive implications of the doctrme No clear statement and ex- 
plication of simphicity 1s forthcoming for several pages The discussion wil, up to 
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that pomt, be confusing for most students This 1s especially troubling, as many 
Catholics believe simplicity to be the most fundamental divine attribute The belief 
seems unlikely to be adopted, however, if students do not clearly understand it ‘The 
doctrine states that God’s essence 1s existence and that no sortal terms can properly 
be ascribed to God If God were a member of a kind, then, according to Aquinas, 
some potentiality m God would have been actualized But God has no potentiality, 
he ıs actus purus So predicating properties of God 1s, strictly speaking, improper 
None the less theists do ascribe properties to God, but such properties are identical 
with God’s existence Are they thereby identical with one other so that omniscience, 
for example, 1s identical with love? How can we meaningfully ascribe properties to a 
simple being, and how can the problem of the apparent identity of compatible 
properties be resolved? Hughes offers a suggestion for how an argument in favour of 
simplicity might proceed, and seems willing to accept the consequence that we 
cannot really meaningfully assert anything about God Hume accuses the believer in 
simplicity of atheism, asserting the existence of something that has no properties, 
one wonders if God 1s hke a Lockean substance, something we know not what 

Hughes’ excellent discussion of omniscience brings together in a single chapter 
the views and interpretations of Aquinas, Scotus, Ockham and Molina He opts for 
a roughly Thomust position on divine knowledge that God’s knowing ıs most lke 
human self-awareness Since he believes that God 1s outside tıme, he admits that 
God cannot know such simple propositions as ‘It 1s now 354 pm’, nor can he 
acquire such experiential knowledge as the exhilaration we might feel when Man- 
chester United beats Newcastle at football So there are lots of things that we know 
that God cannot know, this, Hughes claims, 1s not a defect in God, as his way of 
knowing ıs superior to ours It z a defect, however, 1f omniscience 1s the doctrine 
that God knows all truths (and not all the truths that God can know) Hughes does 
claim, contra Aquinas, that God depends for his knowledge on the behaviour of his 
creatures This Ockhamist move makes room for free will but apparently conflicts 
with Hughes’ view of simplicity, his resolution of this conflict 1s too brief to evaluate 

One issue only on omnipotence God, according to Hughes, could he but would 
not He 1s not determined ın his choices, so he could choose to lie, and indeed has the 
power to he, but would not so choose But if the ‘would not’ ıs necessary, that 1s, if 
God’s goodness constrains his choosing, I do not see how 1t 1s possible for God to 
choose to le A paradox of divine omnipotence seems unresolved by Hughes’ 
analysis 

Divine moral goodness, according to Hughes, faces its most serious challenge 
from the abundance of evil in the world I shall discuss briefly his intnguing argu- 
ments concerning moral evil He suggests that although ıt might be possible for a 
person P to make each particular moral choice ın the morally nght manner, ıt does 
not follow that it 1s possible for P to make every moral choice in the morally right 
manner, that ıs, ıt might not have been possible for God to create free creatures who 
always do what ıs right Hughes argues, although ıt ıs difficult to see this shaping up 
into an argument, by analogy with the unpredictability of the decay of atoms 
Even if his ‘argument’ fails on this account, he contends that God 1s not morally 
blameworthy for moral evil, because God neither has foreknowledge nor middle 
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knowledge, he knows neither what free creatures will do nor would do ın certain 
circumstances Hence God ıs non-culpably ignorant, for all of the evil that occurs 
Suppose, however, that God knew ın 1939 that Hitler was healthy and that it was 
unlikely that those plotting against him would succeed, and that his plans to 
eliminate countless Jews would probably proceed unthwarted Even on Hughes’ 
view, surely God has more ability than we to project into the future (without cer- 
tainty, of course), and has the ability to prevent, say, Hitler’s genocide The relative 
probabihties with which God could work seem to render him culpable (he allows 
preventable evils that he knows are likely to occur) Without a theodicy, Hughes’s 
appeal to limited ommiscience does not solve the problem of moral evil 

Hughes’ book 1s generally clear, occasionally surprisingly unpredictable for a 
Thomust, and often disputable But the latter 1s necessarily true of any book about 
God 


Calan College, Grand Rapıds Key James CLARK’ 


Natural Law Theory Contemporary Essays Eprrev py ROBERT P GEORGE (Oxford Clar- 
endon Press, 1992 Pp x1 +371 Price £40 00) 


In the foreword to this fine collection of essays, George observes that natural law 
theories have escaped their previous confines no longer debated seriously only 
within non-secular (principally Catholic) academic institutions, they now command 
widespread interest This remark helps to dicate the primary focus of the essays 
included That ıs, ıt indicates the sense of ‘natural law’ with which most of 
the contributors are principally concerned, for the Jurisprudential disputes between 
natural lawyers and legal positivists have not been so confined, and ancient varieties 
of natural law have attracted steady support from a healthy minority of classically 
tramed philosophers This is a reminder that ‘natural law’ 1s a term with a long 
history and with many meanings, ıt would therefore have been beneficial for the 
volume to have included an mtroduction to these various senses, and to their 
interconnections 

This caveat aside, the editorial observation 1s apposite Natural law theories of a 


(broadly) Thomustic provenance are no longer dismissed as a collapse into mediaeval : 


mystery-mongering The older view ıs well expressed by Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
characterization of natural law as a ‘brooding omnipresence in the sky’, and it 1s 
nicely summed up by Michael S Moore (who quotes Holmes’ remark) as the view 


that natural law ıs ‘rather hke the northern hghts but without the hghts’ (p 188) l 


This view has not disappeared, of course, but it can no longer express itself so 
complacently The change 1s due, in no small part, to the works of John Finnis, 
Germain Grisez and Joseph Boyle, who have produced impressive elaborations and 
defences of natural-law moral and legal theory in a broadly Thomuistic spmt It 
1s thus no surprise that two of these, at least, should appear ın these pages (Grisez 1s 
the absentee) Boyle provides an essay on ‘Natural Law and the Ethics of Tradi- 
tions’, one of several contributions significantly concerned with the (from this point 
of view) ambivalent works of the later MacIntyre, and Finns, for his part, provides 
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an essay on the central problem at issue ın the jumsprudential disputes, the re- 
lationship of legal to moral reasonmg Finnis’ importance for this issue, and his role 
in revitalizing yurisprudential debates, 1s also underlined by Neil MacCormick, 
whose sympathetic appreciation of Finnis’ Natural Law and Natural Rights clearly 
reveals the extent to which it has stimulated his own engagement with the natural 
law tradition 

One important reason for the increased respect for, and subsequent revival of 
interest ın, natural law reflects the fortunes of the associated doctrine of moral 
realism The dependence of Thomustic natural law on a realist moral ontology 1s 
indicated by Holmes’ above-quoted remark, and so it 1s no surprise that the standing 
of natural law should be inversely related to the waxing and waning of non- 
cognitivist meta-ethics Several of the essays take up these issues Jeffrey Stout 
investigates whether modern accounts of scientific laws support the conclusion that 
laws of nature can be regarded as moral facts However, his choice of David Lewis’ 
account as the relevant measuring-stick skews the discussion from the start In 
addition, his reason for accepting it as ‘the least metaphysical and most promising defini- 
tion of lawhood currently under discussion m the philosophy of science’ (p 75, my 
italics) suggests a set of corresponding explanatory virtues which the more tradi- 
tonal natural lawyers will want to reject outright In natural law theory, as in 
everything else, our endings are in our beginnings 

The antr-realist’s cudgel is wielded vigorously, if not always convincingly, by 

Jeremy Waldron He argues that objectivity, in the strong sense umplied by moral 
realism, 1s both false and irrelevant to the question of the relation between legal and 
moral judgement, a question which he puts (rather baldly) in terms of judicial 
moralizing His conclusion ıs that ‘If realism 1s false, then what clash in the 
courtroom and in the pohtical forum are people’s differing attitudes and feelings’, 
whereas ‘If realism is true, then what clash ın the courtroom and in the political 
forum are people’s differing beliefs (hunches, hypotheses, speculations, prejudices) 
about moral matters of fact’ (p 182) The latter, he holds, are no less arbitrary than 
the former, since the modern realist ‘abyures the sort of foundationalist epistemology 
that might make some such beliefs self-certifying’, or any alternative epistem- 
ology capable of serving as ‘a basis for a theory of error, a theory of review, or a 
theory of expertise’ Given these absences, all that remains ıs the brute fact of 
differing behefs So neither account, realist nor anti-realist, 1s able to remove 
arbitrariness, and the realist’s supposed solid rock of objectivity turns out to be 
supposition merely 

This ts a curious argument to advance against the relevance of strong objectivity, 
since ıt amounts only to arguing that the ‘objectivity’ of many modern moral realists 
1s not strong, but weak Perhaps Waldron regards sufficiently strong versions to be 
simply incredible, belief in them sustained by httle more than the benefits (of self- 
certifyingness, etc ) that they would bring, were we to be so lucky But this 1s to hold 
that the relevant kind of objectivity ıs unattainable, not that it 1s irrelevant He then 
muddies the waters further by objecting, first, that moral facts, if there were any, 
would be ‘a mere matter of ontology’, when the significance of moral ontology 1s 
precisely the issue, and, second, that any such facts could not prevent judges from 
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deciding badly — as if any halfway-sensible natural lawyer has argued that moral 
facts are moral police, capable of preventing evil or stupidity 

Some sense of moral facts, of mght answers independent of actual judgements, 
does provide grounds for establishng processes of review, etc, because Judge- 
ments at variance with the facts (at least as best understood) are precisely what the 
legal system will seek to weed out through review processes Much this pont ıs 
pressed by Moore in his reply to Waldron’s argument (pp 227-31) At bottom, 
Waldron 1s too impatient with the issues because, although he sees clearly enough 
the problems of metaphysical underpinning which the natural lawyer must address, 
he ıs far too sanguine about positivism’s ability to provide a satisfying account of 
legal authority His remark that, for the positivist, ‘law can be understood in terms 
of rules or standards whose authority derives from their provenance in some human 
source, sociologically defined’ (p 160), rather poses the problem than settles it 

This does not mean, of course, that the new natural lawyers have nothing to fear 
from ontological objections It does illustrate, however, that their position ıs not 
unsophisticated, and is not in danger of collapsing at the first chilly gust of non- 
cogmitivism In fact, ıt may be that a more pressing problem for these theories comes 
from a different source, the connection, affirmed by several of the contributors, 
between natural law and natural rights The problem 1s this while nghts talk may be 
domesticated, and transformed into a new language for saying old things, the 
distinctive feature of rights theories ıs their special conception of human nature as 
autonomous 1n a strong sense — autarchic, or even self-creative This 1s a conception 
which gives priority to the creative will over rational understanding, including 
apprehension of one’s identity and place in the natural order It is the latter concep- 
tion, however, which plays the more prominent role in the construction of natural 
law theories in the ancient and mediaeval worlds, while the former was not innocent 
in their subsequent fall from favour In brief free choice, in Sartrean terminology, 
inserts a ‘nothingness’ nto the world, and thereby rules out any identification of 
human beings with a general account of Human nature The view is not a modern 
French mvention, however it is put most eloquently m Giovanni Pico della 
Mhrandola’s Oration on the Dignity of Man, and 1s a persistent undercurrent in late 
mediaeval and Protestant theologies It means that a moral law founded in human 
nature must be in accord with the will, and thus with choice Ulumately, the moral 
law will apply to me only if I so choose, 1t can claim no necessary authority over me 
(The persistence of this outlook explains why contract theories continue to exert 
such fascination for the modern mind) From this point of view, then, a theory of 
natural rights fully worthy of the name appears to be Just what natural law needs to 
oppose, and the sanguine tendency of the new natural lawyers to welcome rights 
theories across their threshold amounts to giving succour to wolves 

Perhaps the alternatives here are overdrawn, and the conclusion thereby 
avoidable, but it would be a valuable achievement to show it So a defence of rights 
which, inter aha, shows why they are not antithetical to natural law remains a 
relevant task for the natural lawyer engaged ın the task of making men moral 


Unversity of Sydney STEPHEN BUCKLE 
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Political Justice By Orrrriæn Horre TransLaTep BY JC Conen (Oxford Polity 
Press, 1994 Pp 351 Price £39 50 ) 


For Hoffe, there are two great challenges to the discussion of justice that are char- 
acteristic of modernity The first ıs that of political and legal positivism that relegates 
to the background the moral character of the state The second ıs encapsulated n 
Marx’s idea of ‘the withering away of the state’, 1 e , the anarchist challenge to Herr- 
schaft ın the name of freedom Herrschaft 1s left untranslated, but would include the 
terms ‘hegemony’, ‘mastery’, ‘domination’, ‘governance’, ‘government’, ‘rulership’ 
and ‘rule’ 

The ‘political project of modernity’ 1s fuelled by two basic experiences the shat- 
tering of political and legal order and the critique of order in terms of oppression 
and exploitation that ıs seen in the denial of basic human rights The first experience 
leads to the desire for peace and security above all It also leads to the idea of the 
state and law as the guarantors of that peace and security It thus also tends to a 
focus on, and 1s an absolutization of, positive law and order Here the concept of 
justice 1s denied a constitutive role, and law and state are conceptualized ın terms 
of power and competition Even the more hberal theories tend to this sort of 
amoralism, for they hold to procedural standards of nght and not content standards 

The second experience focuses on oppression and exploitation It plays down the 
need for peace and security Rather, ıt focuses on the oppressions that can arise in 
social and legal orders It tends to anarchism when ıt starts to locate that oppression 
as ultimately to be found in political and legal order It therefore calls for its 
dismantling 

For Hoffe, exclusive attention to one or the other of these two foundational 
experiences amounts to a philosophical mistake that has practical consequences, and 
a political view that has theoretical consequences A political philosophy must do 
justice to both of the foundational experiences Civil war and political breakdown 
tell us that we need peace and security, some political order But the break- 
down often results from the massive inyustices which citizens can no longer bear So 
not just any political order will do True and lasting peace can only be achieved if 
we respect the basic claims of justice If we do not, we shall merely unleash further 
civil war Thus political justice 1s a necessary condition for human social organiz- 
ation, and peace 1s a work of justice, and we must then take account of both of the 
base experiences ın our philosophizing 

Hoffe sums up his thesis by claimmg that if a social organization 1s to assume a 
legitimate form it must have the character of law, the legal system must aspire to be 
just, and the just legal system must be dedicated to the protection of a legal order, 
1e, the form of a just state His project ıs to arrive at a ‘first philosophy of the 
pohtical’ through a confrontation with legal positivism and anarchism This 1s best 
done against the background of classical philosophy, which for him 1s not as well 
known as it should be 

When we look at the idea of political justice and the two opposite responses to 1t, 
we find that the objection of political and legal positivism goes much deeper than 
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the objection of anarchism For the implications of a theory that clams that only 
what 1s positively given in the realm of the political can be recognized are to rule out 
any normative critique that challenges the actual So not only any critique in the 
name of justice 1s ruled out, but also any anarchist critique of the oppressive nature 
of all political and legal institutions Hoffe starts by showing that relativism about 
Justice 1s not obvious, since, contrary to the relativist claim, there 1s a great deal of 
agreement about principles of justice He goes on to provide a semantic description 
of Justice, with the beginnings of cniteria for legitimization put m His argument then 
proceeds by demonstrating how a critical examination of positivism about law shows 
that in the end the most defensible versions, ‘residual positivism’, do not attack his 
thesis For what they do 1s to mut themselves to law in general They hold that 
Justice ıs superfluous to the concept of law in general They should not be interpreted 
as claiming that any content whatsoever ought to be law, but rather that any state- 
ment can be Thus we see a space left for the legitmuzation of a critical theory of 
political justice 

The defence of political coercive powers on the basis of the benefit they confer on 
each affected party 1s taken up by examining anarchism Hoffe recognizes that the 
task 1s not merely to show that social coercion 1s necessary and legitimate, but also to 
show that legal and political institutions are the most legitimate form of that co- 
ercion Thus, for example, from social contract you cannot directly go to law You 
can get to the necessity of social coercion, but you have to ask why law and state are 
necessarily the best forms of that He argues that many anarchists assume that the 
ehmunation of the stitutions of law and state would be tantamount to the elm- 
imation of coercion in human affairs His argument here 1s interesting and wide, 
going through classical philosophy and anthropological arguments to more modern 
game-theoretic arguments He 1s most convincing and interesting when he argues 
the general point Coercion does seem necessary But what about law? The problem 
here, ıt seems to me, ıs that there 1s an epistemological pomt mixed up ın the 
anarchist arguments that he does not really consider Part of the point of rules ıs to 
eschew personal Herrschafi But can rules do that? If the meaning of rules ıs vague, 
fluid and flexible, and if they can, as some legal theorists say, mean anything, then 
ulumately law will come down to personal Herrschaft, precisely what ıt was meant to 
avoid This ıs a pomt made, among others, by the critical legal studies school in 
America The normative philosophy of political Justice will also fail to catch another 
moral point that some anarchists make This goes to the idea of life under rules 
Rules will always muss the particular, for their universality will always leave a layer 
below them that they cannot grasp without destroying the rule The particular can 
never be subsumed into the universal without losing the mystery of its particularity 
The individual will be lost in the general rule and there will be no room for love 
Indeed this 1s, according to Hayek, the price we pay for the great society We have 
Justice, but less feeling And the anarchist question 1s whether ıt 1s morally accept- 
able to lose the particular in universal rules Thus one might read anarchist 
philosophers not as demanding freedom from Herrschaft but rather as saying that the 
individual ıs forgotten in the application of Herrschaft, and that that 1s precisely what 
1n the name of justice ıt demands 
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This being said, Hoffe’s 1s an excellent, well argued and scholarly book It 1s 
important, not least for the fact that ıt places the discussion of these issues in a 
historical context It thus provides an important counterpoint to the rather more 
analytical discussions that we are used to here 


Unwersity of Edinburgh ZENON BANKOWSKI 


Belef Pohcies By PauL Herm (Cambridge UP, 1994 Pp xm + 226 Price £35 00 ) 


In this careful work of prescriptive epistemology Helm sets out to give an account of 
the role of the will and decision in the formation of justified beliefs The account 
concerns only those beliefs which satisfy the following three conditions (a) they are 
formed on the basis of evidence alone (he does not consider cases of belief formation 
through reliance on testimony), (b) they have as their primary aim truth attainment 
(1e , as opposed to other non-epistemic goals, such as self-gratification), and (c) their 
subject 1s matters of fact, excluding the complex case of putative facts about oneself 

Helm wishes to challenge the view that merely evidential considerations are 
capable of giving us a satisfactory account of belief justification First, he argues, 
there is no shared sense of ‘sufficient’ in ‘sufficient evidence’ to make ‘sufficient 
evidentialism’ a satisfactory explanans of justified belief Second, there are cases where 
behef 1s underdetermined both by evidence alone and by any abstract norms of 
rationality taken as such In these cases the decision of how (e g , how thoroughly or 
stringently) to apply norms of theoretical reason 1s of central importance, and 
‘evidentialism’ ın one of its multifarious forms ıs only one possible ‘belief policy’ 
among others Our awareness of this, he argues, should dim some of the self- 
certifying lustre philosophers have often taken evidentialism to have 

Helm does not wish to endorse one belief policy — teleological, deontological or 
virtue-theoretic — among others His aim 1s to display how, given what only a radical 
sceptic could deny, that justified beliefs are constantly being formed ın and through 
scientific enquiry and by common sense, and given also the absence of any per- 
suasive account of knowledge as rational compulsion, the will must play a crucial 
role in the acquiring of justified beliefs Hence the aim of the book 1s threefold (a) to 
show that belief policies are necessarily operative in the acquiring of certain sorts of 
justified beliefs, since will alone, and neither ontology (1e, appeals to nature or 
‘natural function’) nor strictly ‘evidential’ considerations, can close the gap between 
subjective and objective norms of epistemic rationality with respect to these beliefs, 
(b) to display the variety of such policies (whether permissive or mandatory, 
falsificationist or verificationist, etc ), and (c) to dislodge ‘evidentialism’ from its pre- 
sumed position of dommance as an account of behef justification 

How and why exactly are belief policies operative? Even when as truth-seeking 
individuals we follow certain plausible norms of formal epistemic rationality — for 
example, we believe only those propositions of whose truth on reflection we would 
lack a reason to be suspicious — these norms cannot tell us the whole story about 
our beliefs’ justification We must supply some subjective or material epistemic 
norms we must specify what ‘above suspicion’ or ‘uncontroversial’ in the formal or 
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objective norm means for us and how much risk ın believing a proposition which 
lacks overwhelming support ıt ıs advisable for us to take m a given moment (p 5) 
We must, ın short, will to adopt and sustain some belief policy which will govern our 
acceptance or rejection of various sets of propositions (Helm admits that the 
following of a belief policy 1s a sufficient but not necessary condition of acquiring 
Justified beliefs, since mvoluntary/instinctive and mfantile beliefs can be Justified 
without following any policy ) 

Lest the reader fear that the author’s internalist-voluntarist approach to belief 
Justification would lead us down paths of irrationalism or epistemic anarchism, ıt 
must be noted that when Helm claims that no belief policy 1s superior to any other 
on the evidence, ‘evidence’ ıs to be taken in a narrow, 1e, empiricist, sense “The 
intellectual 1s not to be identified with the evidential’, as he states (p 9) Rational 
or intellectual considerations may indeed dictate the superiority of one belief policy 
over another Likewise, weakness of will may lead one to follow what one knows to be 
a deficient belief pohcy with respect to some discomfitmg proposition (ch 6) Thus 
the upshot of his argument ıs not epistemic voluntarism but rather anti-empricist 
cognitivism 

Is the argument compelling? The form of the argument is straightforward where 
belief about factual matters ıs underdetermmed by anythmg immediately cognitively, 
evident, rationality ın believing flows from the adoption and consistent following of 


proper standards of belef-worthmess There are no innate immediately evident, 
standards of this Therefore rationality ın believing 1s a product of the adoption and’ 


maintenance of the best belief policies that can be argued for on the basis of our 
cognitive experience Again Helm’s position 1s not finally voluntarist ın a strong 
sense while he argues, persuasively, that standards for belief must be chosen, he 
rightly denies as an entailment that such choice 1s criterionless It 1s simply up to 
epistemologists to have it out over the set of contending belief policy alternatives 
Needless to say, considerations from philosophical psychology on the nature of 
belief and the will would have to be brought in here to make a fully compelling case, 
and though he devotes an early chapter to behef and the will, Helm does not 
venture into these waters very deeply His account presupposes that mature humans, 
unlike animals and infants, have the capacity for rational deliberation and a faculty 
of will, and that in virtue of these they can modify their dispositions to beheve In 


this sense he treats believing as action-like, and he treats certain forms of believing as 


species of responsible action As with other actions, he notes, believing 1s only 
worthy of appraisal if it 1s subject to an mdividual’s control, and to speak of control 
1s precisely to speak of the will That we are spontaneously inclined to evaluate the 
reasonableness of our own and others’ believings 1s a strong presumption ın favour 
of will’s playmg an inelummnable role in the formation of justified belief 

There are other arguments for will’s nelminability and against evidential de- 
terminism in the formation of even ordinary perceptual beliefs we must will to pay 
attention and focus our intellectual and sensory faculties (Helm calls this ‘minimal 
assent’) — and we can will to neglect relevant evidence, we experience cases of factual 
believing which come about because we first judge, on the basis of immediate non- 
propositional evidence, that some proposition 1s belief-worthy, we experience cases 
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of rough evidential parity where the evidence for p and not-p appears equal, yet we 
can and do and perhaps must assent to one or the other proposition, also we may 
occasionally choose to believe a proposition though aware that ıt 1s not evidentially 
warranted, or 1s inconclusive on the evidence, because believing ıt accords with 
certain goals, purposes or standards (belief policies) we have chosen 

Towards the end of the book the argument takes an interesting turn Helm, as ıt 
were, poses the following dilemma to the strict or ‘passivist? evidentialist either 
admit that will and responsible agency are factors in belief-formation, or cease to 
mauntain that talk about responsible believing ıs meaningful and cease to engage in 
such talk If you admit that will has a role to play ın belief formation, acknowledge 
that religious fideism, global scepticism and empmicist evidentialism are all belief 
policies none of which 1s self-evidently rationally superior to any of the others Then 
let the debate begin as to which among these and other conceivable belief policies 1s 
the rationally supenor alternative with respect to our cognitive experience and 
purposes Paradoxically, Helm notes, evidentialists hke Hume at once deny that will 
has any role m belief and yet inconsistently commend for our presumably willed 
adoption their own contentious belief policy — for example, ‘believe only what 1s 
warranted by sensory evidence, and believe nothing that 1s not’ 

This study 1s well informed, dense with philosophical observation and very closely 
argued, but it suffers perhaps from an over-scrupulous concern to relate its central 
argument to various strands of the literature ın epistemology and religious epi- 
stemology This does not make for an easy read m places — or for crisp and hvely 
argument But with its impressive case for the significance of ‘behef policy’ as an 
epistemic concept, the book remains a worthwhile contribution to normative epi- 
stemology and a solid challenge to empinicist evidentiahsm More work from the 
author developing the book’s central argument on its own terms, and working 
backwards and more deeply into the theses in philosophical psychology which the 
argument presupposes, would certainly be welcome For example, a fuller account 
of how mind and will interact (Aquinas might be of help here) appears a desideratum 


Unwersity of Chicago/Umversity of Notre Dame Tuomas D D'ANDREA 


The Act Itself By JonaTHAN Bennerr (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1995 Pp x + 238 
Price £25 00 ) 


Bennett analyses concepts which figure prominently ın disputes among consequen- 
tialists, deontologists and absolutists He focuses on distinctions relating an agent’s 
behaviour to an upshot the agent might make or allow the upshot (M/A), in a direct 
way or mediately through another agent’s will, the upshot might be an actual or a 
probable outcome of the agent’s behaviour, and the agent may intend or foresee- 
but-not-intend the upshot (I/F) Given the current debate between consequentialists 
and anti-consequentialists, his primary attention 1s appropriately focused on the 
M/A and I/F distinctions 

Bennett locates his discussion of the direct/mediated distinction within the more 
fundamental account of the M/A distinction which takes up seven of his eleven 
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chapters Two of these seven chapters concern the imphcations of this distinction’s 
ethical insignificance He devotes the eleventh chapter to a highly interesting 
discussion of the I/F distinction and the principle of double effect 

For those familar with Bennett’s work, this book ıs not a mere concatenation of 
previous essays on these topics He significantly refines and advances much of his 
work, for example, that in the 1980 Tanner Lectures Intriguingly, he now proposes 
philosophically appealing grounds for holding the I/F distinction applicable to 
terror and tactical bombing — although not for its ethical relevance in the assessment 
of these acts None the less it will come as no surprise to those who have read’ 
Bennett’s previous work that he finds the M/A and I/F distmctions lacking ethical 
relevance ın first-order morality (act-assessments of good, bad, right and wrong), in: 
contrast to second-order morality, which concerns agent assessments of respons- 
ibility, praiseworthiness and blameworthiness According to Bennett, an upshot’s 
relating, ceteris panbus, to an agent’s behaviour as a making rather than an allowing, 
or as mtended in contrast to foreseen-but-not-intended, does not make the be- 
haviour more or less ethically objectionable 

Since the majority of the book is devoted to the M/A and I/F distinctions, The Act 
Itself might initially puzzle as a utle In ch 2, however, Bennett gracefully and per- 
suasively argues for the ‘helpful proposal that the concept of “the act itself” be 
dropped entirely’ (p v) to be replaced by his ‘namely-analysis’ of the ‘by’-locution 
He eschews attempts to analyse an action such as ‘he signalled by waving’ in terms 
of the act concept which ın turn relies on its constituent, the event concept In his’ 
account of the ‘by’-locution, Bennett relates some fact about how a person behaves to 
some other fact about that person’s behaviour 

Mis analysis has a number of salient virtues As Bennett notes, if one uses the act- 
as-event concept to analyse ‘she intends to slap him mildly and ends up slapping him 
hard’, then one has difficulty in determmmg what her act was Or, if one analyses 
‘he signalled by waving’ by relating two acts to each other, the problem arises 1s his 
signalling his waving? Bennett offers good reasons for employing his namely-analysis 
in so far as ıt does not lead to such quandaries In his examination of the M/A 
distinction, he illustrates another virtue of his account he need not resort to the 
notion of negative acts, as, for example, Bentham did, and as other contemporary 
theorists do Bennett need not say that amongst the things an agent does are things , 
which he does not do (p 87) Another ment of his account ıs the great versatility of 
facts as conjomable, disjomable, negatable and modifiable Moreover, his account 
captures the propositional character of human action Human behaviour 1s often 
illuminated by an agents propositions about what he believes and wants One 
notable strength of Bennett’s analysis ıs the ease with which one could present ıt 
within a theory of practical rationality in which what follows ‘by’ ın the sentence ‘He 
signalled by waving’ answers the question the agent asks in deliberation ‘How shall I 
signal?” Bennett’s account 1s most welcome 

Other aspects of practical rationality, however, raise a central difficulty with 
Bennett’s arguments against the ethical import of the M/A and I/F distinctions He 
analyses ‘individual behavioural episodes’ (p 191) As he notes (p 35), this raises a 
question concerning behaviour what stuff counts as behaviour? Some stuff happens 
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to us, such as ‘the spasmodic twitches that we cannot avoid’ (p 30) Bennett takes as 
his framework whatever criteria distinguish spasmodic twitches from ‘the move- 
ments we make’ (p 30) He understands these movements to be delimited by the 
concept ‘Agency’ which constitutes the ‘conditions something must satisfy if ıt 1s to 
count as done’ (p 30) This should strike any reader as axiomatic, until Bennett says 
‘it 1s no part of the meaning of “She cured him” that she knew that her conduct 
was likely to lead to his recovery Knowledge and intention are conspicuously 
absent from my analysıs We shall lose our balance if we try to understand 
making/allowing ın terms that are epistemically loaded on one side of the line’ 
(p 66) Or ‘The meanings of the transitive verbs ın our standard repertoire [e g, 
hurt, help, benay, reward, harm) are silent about what Agent knew or wanted, and 
therefore about what he intended’ (p 45) 

In these passages, and throughout the book, ıt ıs not clear what Bennett relies on 
for the distinction between the ‘behaviour’ of a human being, which includes 
twitches, and human behaviour, which excludes twitches He explicitly assumes that 
‘the facts that make behaviour wrong do not include any that concern the agent’s 
state of mind’ (p 49) Clearly, Bennett must attend to a prior issue what facts make 
behaviour behaviour? He cannot take the concept of Agency ‘on trust’ (p 30) For if 
Agent’s epistemic and volitional states delimit human behaviour (as, for example, 
Anscombe, who at times seems to have the role of a philosophical opponent, would 
have it), differences in Agent’s epistemic and volitional states would be prominent 
potential candidates for, at the very least, partially differentiating human behaviour 
as night and wrong Bennett’s opponents will be loath to see first- and second-order 
morality to be as distinct from one another as he postulates He owes his readers an 
account of behaviour that does not rely on Agent’s epistemic and/or volitional 
states Or he needs to argue why, although epistemic and/or volitional states delimit 
human behaviour, they do not mark ethically relevant differences ın first-order 
morality Given his obvious ingenuity, the success of such a project 1s not out of the 
question, it 1s crucial, however, that the project be undertaken for the sake of his 
arguments against the ethical significance of the M/A and I/F distinctions 

There is much of interest in the seven chapters Bennett devotes to the M/A 
distinction He isolates two prominent aspects of allowings First, facts about Agent’s 
allowings are far more numerous, and less informative, than those concern- 
ing Agent’s doings Second, much about allowings can be thought of as facts about 
Agent’s not intervening in causal processes In attending to this second feature of 
allowings, Bennett makes admirable use of Alan Donagan’s work With philosoph- 
ical elegance and in intricate detail, he weaves a captivating account of the M/A 
distinction 

The absence of a consideration of Bratman’s Intention, Plans, and Practical Reason 
(Harvard UP, 1987) ıs the only obvious lacuna ın his discussion of the I/F distinction 
Bennett painstakingly and clearly improves his opponents’ positions before offering 
his own arguments — for example, in his arguments concernmg Warren Quinn’s 
eliminative and opportunistic agency (pp 219-20) 

Those who have engaged ın considerations of the M/A and I/F distinctions owe 
a considerable debt to Bennett for showing them how to say exactly what they 
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mean If this work contained that philosophical excellence alone it would be worthy 
of attention It contains that and much more Action theorists, the disputants in the 
consequentialist/anti-consequentialist debate, and those who wish to think deeply 
about the M/A and I/F distinctions have much to learn from a close reading of The 
Act Itself 


Unwersety of San Francisco Tuomas A CAVANAUGH 


What ıs a Human Beng? a Herdeggernan View By FrEpErick A OLAFSON (Cambridge 
UP, 1995 Pp 262 Price £35 00 h/b, £12 95 p/b) 


This book 1s an attempt to develop, within the framework of a broadly humanist 
conception of philosophy, a unified understanding of the human being one which 
will stand in opposition to both the traditional dualist and the contemporary phys- 
icalist understandings The attempt revolves around the concept of ‘presence’ In the 
first half of the book we are offered accounts of perception, memory, thought and 
imagination in terms of this concept Olafson’s central target throughout this 
discussion is representational accounts of these mental acts For example, we must 
reject the idea that what takes place ın memory can be adequately characterized 
independently of the past ‘What 1s expressed by the past tense’ ıs ‘a disclosure of a 
past state of the world to the person who remembers, and as such, it 1s a modality of 
presence’ (p 89) The significance of this kind of point 1s seen ın part in the fact that 
‘If we are to have a concept of the past at all, we are all dependent (and not just con: 
tingently so) on the deliverance of unmediated memory in a form that would be 
appropriately expressed not so much by “I remember ” as by “There was 
(p 101) 

In the second half of the book Olafson develops his account of the entity to which 
objects are present Human beings are individuated in terms of the place from 
which other entities are present to them, and with that, the unity of a human being 
1s derived from the unity of the world (ch 4) Feelings, both localized sensations and 
non-localized emotions, should be understood, not as objects encountered, but as 
encountermgs of objects When I have a stomach ache, ‘my stomach 1s present to 
me in the modality of a feeling’ (p 169) Again, sadness on the death of a loved one 
1s not a by-product of knowledge, but, rather, the way that the event 1s present to 
me These suggestions are developed within a context ın which agency has a 
fundamental place (ch 5) If we are to have a unitary concept of a human being, ‘the 
body’ cannot be the free-standing concept which 1s usually assumed We must over- 
come the understanding of the body as an object, a machme, a tool — or, closely 
linked with that, as an aggregate of parts — which contemporary physicalism has 
inherited from Cartesian dualism We must replace these images with one m which 
the human body 1s understood in terms of something to which other entities are 
present (ch 6) Physicalism can leave no room for ‘presence’, since that involves 
relations — internal relations — of a kind of which natural science knows nothing, but, 
in doing that, ıt leaves no room for the idea of something as ‘true’, and so falls into 
mcoherence (ch 7) 
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Olafson’s account of the human being ıs developed through its contrasts with 
traditional dualist and contemporary physicalist pictures — pictures which, he argues 
plausibly, share many crucial presuppositions The value of the book will, however, 
be seriously compromised for some by the fact that his charactenzations of 
‘physicalism’ are ın extremely broad (and not always wholly consistent) terms He 
makes virtually no reference to, and displays little knowledge of, any of the relevant 
literature of the last thirty years or so Indeed, it 1s a noteworthy feature of the book 
that, apart from the occasional tell-tale reference, one could place it as readily in 
1965 as ın 1995 Now for some this will detract little, 1f anything, from its contribu- 
tion to philosophical understanding In particular, one may feel, as Olafson clearly 
does, that what needs to be addressed 1s a particular style of philosophical discussion 
of human beings, rather than the details of the great variety of ‘physicalist’ positions 
now on offer Having said that, I rather doubt whether his discussion of these 
positions 1s sufficiently fine-grained for proponents of them to feel that he has 
substantiated his charge that physicalism ıs both morally objectionable and philo- 
sophically incoherent (p 242) 

A difficulty which should, perhaps, be more widely felt concerns the relation 
between the first and second halves of the book Olafson, as I have said, offers us, in 
chs 4-7, an account of the human being which ıs, ın fundamental ways, dependent 
on the notion of ‘presence’ a notion which 1s developed ın particular in chs 2-3 
Now it 1s a striking, though given the above context perhaps inevitable, feature of 
these early chapters that the notion of a human being has virtually no place ın them 
We are in a landscape in which entities are ‘present’, ın perception, memory, 
thought or imagination, to beings of an unspecified character beings which could, 
for much of what Olafson says, turn out to be human beings, Martians, brains ın 
vats or Cartesian souls (The landscape ıs one in which those who were impressed by 
John McDowell’s recent Mind and World will feel quite at home) It ıs not clear 
whether or not this procedure 1s strictly necessary, given the ‘underpinning’ role 
which the notion of ‘presence’ plays ın the later account of the notion of a human 
bemg Be that as ıt may, there 1s room ‘for real doubt about whether we can make 
anything of talk of an object being ‘present’ to a being independently of some fairly 
rich understanding of the kind of being ıt 1s In a later chapter Olafson remarks that 
‘the way the objects we perceive are present to us 1s intimately bound up with the 
active stance of our bodies’ (p 209) It 1s not quite clear how much should be read 
into that remark But there ıs much to be said for the suggestion that we cannot 
articulate the sense in which something may be said to be ‘present’ to an individual 
ın perception except m terms of the ways in which that individual — the human 
being for example — responds to that which 1s in front of it, or that we cannot artı- 
culate the sense ın which a past event can be said to be ‘present’ to an individual ın 
memory except ın terms of the ways in which an awareness of what happened 1s 
expressed in the individual’s behaviour and feelmgs behaviour and feelings which 
cannot be characterized independently of the kind of bodily being this 1s 

While I would be surprised if Olafson was unsympathetic to these suggestions, 
one 1s left with a hngering doubt that, at some level, he is working with a model ın 
which the idea of ‘presence’ 1s explained in terms of ‘the experience of seeing 
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something that 1s right ın front of me’, or something of that form The suspicion 1s 
partially confirmed by his suggestion that ‘perception 1s the foundational fact for a 
philosophical account of presence’ (p 87), and, perhaps more tellngly, by the fact 
that he acknowledges as an objection that needs to be answered that ‘it 1s not clear 
how something other than a particular entity could be present at all’ (p 118) It 1s 
confirmed, above all, by the structure of the book and the absence of human beings 
from its first half 

Around halfway through the book I had the sense that its ttle was outrageously 
musleading ın a way which reflected a fairly disastrous philosophical failing of the 
book By the end, I felt that this was a useful book from which there was much to be 
learnt I found the discussion of feelings in ch 5, and that of ‘the body’ in ch 6 
particularly illuminating It ıs surprising, and disappointing, that a book of this 
character should contain the structural and associated philosophical deficiencies 
suggested above But perhaps Olafson would reply that my surprise, disappointment 
and charge of deficiencies reflect a serious failure of understanding 

Olafson’s book offers a philosophical perspective which will be very attractive to 
many of those who are dismayed by the scientific orientation of much contemporary 
philosophy and, with that, are deeply suspicious of the models of a person which 
dominate contemporary philosophy of mind While the approach 1s accessible, and 
clearly in the tradition of Heidegger, it 1s ın no sense (as some might have hoped) an 
accessible exposıkon of Heidegger’s thought It 1s an attempt to develop an account of 
our relation to the world, and, in the light of that, an account of what we are, which 
is indebted to Heidegger (and to a lesser extent Merleau-Ponty), but which 1s, on the 
whole, free of the tortuous terminology which, for many, 1s a serious obstacle to any 
direct engagement with Heidegger’s work 


Unwersity of Wales, Lampeter Davin COCKBURN 


Image and Mind Film, Philosophy, and Cognitwe Science By Grecory Currie (Cam- 
bridge UP, 1995 Pp xxiv + gor Price not given ) 


In this important contribution to the rapidly growing philosophical hterature on 
cinema, Curne takes up a broad range of topics, providing incisive surveys of many 
key issues and careful, detailed treatment of others The book’s three main parts ` 
deal, respectively, with the nature of cinematic representation, the simulation theory 
of the imagination, and the theory of interpretation 

To sketch some of Curne’s central claims, we may note that he thoroughly 
debunks the prevalent idea that a language, code or convention explains the 
functioning of cinematic representation Cinema should be recognized as a pictorial 
medium, the functioning of which depends partly on our (modular) perceptual cap- 
acity in ways that are fundamentally different from our reception of works in print 
This emphasis on the role of likeness in our perceptual response to motion pictures 
should not, however, be mistaken as lending any support to illusionism, 1 e , roughly, 
the prevalent view that films cause spectators to believe they are looking at actual 
events as opposed to depictions Currie draws sharp and useful distinctions between 
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different theses associated with illusionism, focusing, ın particular, on Kendall Wal- 
ton’s transparency thesis and on the cognitive and perceptual versions of illusionism 
that abound ın post-structuralist film theory 

Yet an account of cinematic depiction does not suffice to explain the spectator’s 
response to movies, since perception alone, ı e , what we see on the screen (and hear 
from the loudspeakers), does not suffice to form our experience of a work of 
cinematic fiction In this regard, Currie draws on and develops the anti-empiricist 
aesthetics of his The Ontology of Art and The Nature of Fichon Literary texts and cine- 
matic images differ in structure, but not in function The text, and in the case of 
cinema, the pattern of colour on a surface, or the relevant stretch of (audio-)visual 
experience, are necessary but not sufficient for the constitution of a work To get 
from text or image to work, the reader or viewer must cognize features of the con- 
text of creation, and must also do some imagining To know that a film 1s a work of 
fiction, the viewer must recognize the fictional intent of the maker or makers And to 
understand and respond emotionally to the work, begmning with the story ıt 
conveys, the viewer must imagine the fictional events 

In an effort to provide a schematic account of how all this happens, Currie 
recruits the ‘stmulation’ theory of magining The main idea here ıs that in everyday 
mter-subjective interpretation we ‘run an off-line simulation’ of the other’s mind, 
check the result, which tells us what we would have believed, desired or felt in an 
analogous situation, and we then attribute this result to the other Currie holds that 
when we appreciate a work of fiction, we simulate the author’s thoughts and feelings 
in an effort to detect the relevant story-telling intentions Correcting the results in 
the hght of contextual and other information, we run the story off-line in an 1magin- 
ative experience of the work To that end, we sometimes need to take the available 
evidence and use ıt as the basis for running another simulation in which we explore 
the feelings and attitudes of the characters, implicitly asking ourselves how we would 
think and feel in similar settings So there 1s a lot of simulation going on ın our 
response to films, or, 1f we are less sanguine about the explanatory pay-offs of talk of 
simulation, spectators have to do a lot of quick thinking ın addition to perceiving 
One thing they do zot simulate, Currie usefully argues (contra a prevalent film-studies 
dogma), 1s an identification with the camera or with some character’s perceptual sit- 
uation Curne calls this the ‘imagined observer hypothesis’, and provides a valuable 
and convincing survey of the relevant arguments 

He also offers some original and excellent clarifications of concepts of reliability, 
unreliability and ambiguity, which ought to be required reading for all students of 
narrative Ch 7, ‘Travels in Narrative Time’, provides a fine discussion of the ques- 
tion whether cinematic images have tense properties Consideration of some tricky 
time-travel narratives serves to show that our categorization of sequences as flash- 
backs or flashforwards involves far more complex considerations than meet the eye 

In keeping with his adoption of the simulation theory, Currie develops an ana- 
logy between interpreting a film and making sense of another person’s behaviour In 
both cases, he claims, we are after a causal explanation just as we explain behaviour 
by identifying the reasons that are, broadly speaking, among its causes, so when we 
interpret a text, one thing we want to do 1s explain it ın terms of authoral intentions 
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Currie complicates this claim, however, as he moves on to develop his approach to 
intentional interpretations of narratives In the latter context, interpretation targets, 
not the real author’s actual intentions, but an ‘implied’ author’s intentions, 1 e , those 
that square best with the actual text (or stretch of images and sounds) Yet one 
wonders how the imputation of mtentions to a postulated or implied author can 
count as a causal explanation Currie suggests that the fact that the text ‘seems’ to 
have been produced by such intentions suffices to maintain ‘explanatory adequacy’ 
He adds that the implied author 1s a ‘heuristic device’ and ‘reference to him 1s easily 
ehmuinated’ (p 245) Curnie’s rejection of actual authorial ntentionalism 1s supported, 
by familiar, cogent objections to strong versions of intentionalism (à la Humpty’ 
Dumpty), but I find the alternative variety of make-believe intentionalism under- 
developed, and there may be other more attractive options, such as hypothetical 
intentionalism (à la Levinson), or other forms of ntentionalism What Currie says 
about how ‘the constraints of reciprocal reason’ shape the evolution of story-telling 
1s, ın any Case, quite illuminating story-tellers and their audiences are engaged ın an, 
on-going game involving reciprocal expectations and mutual beliefs about which 
narrative strategies can and cannot succeed Those who create narratives have to 
think about which intentions will be detected by the audience, while those who 
interpret and react to narratives must think about the story-teller’s thinking on this: 
very score The most inventive story-tellers, Curne suggests, operate ‘on the thin 
boundary between surprising the audience and having the audience completely miss 
the point’ (p 278) 

In sum, this 1s an mventive and excellent book that should help move film theory 
out of the dark ages of psychoanalytic semiology, although it ıs likely that some of 
the cinema-studies audience can be expected to miss the pomt Currie should, how- ' 
ever, be credited with having done some Herculean stable-cleansng He creates 
useful terms and distinctions, draws new ainterdisciplinary connections, develops 
msıghtful arguments, and helps frame questions for further discussion and enquiry 


Aarhus Unwersity PAISLEY LIVINGSTON 


A Measured Pace Toward a Philosophical Understanding of the Arts of Dance By Francis 
SparsHotr (Toronto UP, 1995 Pp xviu + 580 Price $75 00 h/b, $24 95 p/b) 


Although a century of great dancing and dance criticism would seem sure to yield a 
sustained dance theory or two, ours has produced none Our best aestheticians focus 
on the more general level of art theory or, m writing about particular art forms, 
devote only minmal attention to dance The sole exception to this lack of interest 1s 
Francis Sparshott, who, ın A Measured Pace and his earlier Off the Ground, provides us 
with a comprehensive prolegomenon to dance Sparshott neither defines ‘dance’ nor 
offers a theory of dance, instead, recognizing that there 1s not even a consensus 
concerning the problems of dance aesthetics, he surveys the entire domain, maps 
and describes 1ts components, and probes theories that have been or might be em- 
ployed The result 1s a considerable achievement 1,000 pages of sensible discourse 
from which choreographers, critics and philosophers will benefit for many years 
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Off The Ground focuses on strategies for defining ‘dance’ and theorizing about 
dance Although primarily critical, 1t develops the notion that dance 1s a practice A 
Measured Pace discusses the quale not the quod of dance, what dance 1s like, not what ıt 
is Sparshott first analyses ways of classifying dance, extrinsically ın terms of a 
dance’s setting, or intrinsically ın terms of mamesis, expression or form Part II offers 
detailed comparisons and contrasts of dance with music, language and theatre Part 
III takes up dance values and the question of whether certain values are central to 
assessmg dance Since the values of a practice are based on whatever interests 
people take in it, the discussion centres on how dance relates to spectator, dancer 
and choreographer Focus on the last leads to the issue of what the choreographer 
creates, the identity conditions for dances and the methods for recording them 

In discussing mumests, Sparshott leaves the term undefined (p 470), but tells us ıt 
involves resemblance or reference (p 72) Is dance mimetic? Well, ‘much dance 1s 
mimetic, though some 1s not’ (p 63), but ‘all dances have a referential aspect’ (p 69) 
However, many dances, e g, social dances, are not referential in the sense of em- 
ploymg a narrative structure And Sparshott himself argues that certain types of 
reference, used to show that abstract dances refer, have exceptions For example, 
although Noel Carroll may have been correct m saying that Rainer’s ground- 
breaking Tro A refers to a dance tradition ıt rejects, Sparshott notes that a dance in 
Rainer’s minimalist tradition need not refer either to Raimer’s or to a previous 
tradition (p 68) Do dances exemplify ın Goodman’s sense (possession plus refer- 
ence)? Sparshott notes that Goodman claims only that some dance movements 
exemplify, hence a dance presumably could be built of movements that do not 
(pp 67-8) In the absence of a clearer analysis of ‘reference’, ıt looks as if some 
dances lack a ‘referential aspect’ 

To understand many mmumalist claims that they simply present movement and 
do not refer, we might revise Goodman’s account of exemplification to say that ıt 
consists of possession plus emphasis For example, Rainer’s Tro A emphasizes move- 
ment flow David Gordon’s Sleepwalking exhibits speed and acceleration, the dancers 
emphasize them by walking, trotting and then running Doug Dunn’s Gestures in 
Red emphasizes the range of the movement repertoire These dances emphasize 
certain features of movement ttself, they do not seem to serve a referential function 
As Sparshott himself discusses emphasis, it fits mto the formal rather than the 
mumetic or referential domain (pp 126-33) 

Sparshott uses ‘expression’ in a very broad sense ‘every dance can be seen as 
expressing some indnvidual state of sentience or other, and issuing from some social 
way of lıfe or other This may not be so ın other arts, but ıt must be so in dance’ 
(p 85) What, then, ıs to be said about minimalist dances, where the focus 1s on 
movement as movement? Followmg Noel Carroll and Paul Ziff, Sparshott says of 
Ramer’s Tro A that ‘in expressing nothing, ıt expresses something’ (pp 91-2) But this 
dance does not express nothing, rather, Rainer’s point ıs that for any expressive 
state, Tro A does not express that state Sparshott also picks up Carroll’s argument 
that a dance must be understood ın the context of a dance tradition and hence each 
dance that deviates from that tradition expresses something about that tradition, 
even if ıt amounts to an expression of repudiation But no reason ıs provided for 
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labelling this ‘expression’ Furthermore, Tro A itself has generated a minimalist 
tradition, and these subsequent works within that tradition do not deviate from It, 
and hence are not ‘expressive’ in that sense 

Sparshott devotes sıx chapters to formal features of dance movements in place 
and through space, emphasis based on body parts, movement units and systems 
(Delsarte, Laban, etc ), rhythm, or movement in time, solo and ensemble structures, 
and modes of dance organization, such as narrative and music Although he does 
not dwell on the particulars of various formal systems, Sparshott provides our best 
philosophical survey of dance forms, because he recognizes and elaborates on the 
dancer’s complexity and ambiguity (as visual image, object, animal, human, 
character and person) and recognizes the complexity of action and thinking that 
permeates dance As a result, he sees the lumitation of movement theories Those 
focusing on dance movement typically detail the basics of an existing dance tradition 
and hence must be studied in their historical setting, whereas general movement 
theories, whose scope ranges over all possible movement, have httle or nothing to 
say about the strategies developed in any particular dance tradition 

Given the attention he devotes to dance form, ıt 1s surprising that Sparshott 1s not 
very sympathetic to dance mmmimalists, since their dances explore the range of 
movement forms which were discussed in A Measured Pace I noted the mmumalists’ 
focus on movement emphasis ın works such as Gordon’s Sleepwalking Doug Dunn’s 
Four for Nothing explores shaping of one body to another Rebus articulates relations 
between Merce Cunningham and members of his group In many of the dances of 
Tricia Brown, Lucinda Childs and Laura Dean the focus 1s on rhythm and time, 
repetition and slight variation of simple movements are used to draw attention to the 
movements themselves In short, minimalists explore the range of movement forms 
Sparshott discusses Similarly, given Sparshott’s sensitivity to dance’s complexity and 
ambiguity, ıt 1s surprismg he ıs not more sympathetic to postmodern dances 
Meredith Monk’s Juce, her Vessel, or her Education of a Girl Child illustrate nicely the 
complexity and ambiguity for which Sparshott argues One thing you can count on 
the dance avant garde will read A Measured Pace and eagerly mime it for its mch 
suggestions regarding both form and ambiguity 

The second major part of A Measured Pace compares and contrasts dance with 
music, language and theatre Although it exhibits all the messiness one expects to 
find in an extended companson, Sparshott forcefully makes two major points First, 
whatever analogies can be developed between music and dance, music’s basic 
formal features have no clear dance analogues For example, tones and steps, while 
construable as recurrent units, differ in that tones are differentiated from other tones 
only by a ratio, whereas this 1s not so for dance steps (pp 235~7) Second, against the 
recurrent claim that dance ıs a language, or like a language, Sparshott develops 
twenty disanalogies language 1s fundamentally digital, whereas dance 1s analogue, 
linguistic items are not causally connected with their predecessors and successors, 
dance movements are, dance has no deep structure or transformational grammar, 
and so on The twenty disanalogies are developed and argumentatively decisive 

Philosophical interest ın the third part of A Measured Pace will centre on Spar- 
shott’s discussion of identity-conditions for dance Borrowing an observation of 
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George Beiswanger, Sparshott says ‘dances are made not out of, but upon movement’ 
(p 379) Choreography centres not on scores but on dancers’ bodies, 1t 1s tailored to 
specific dancers and typically changes when new dancers are employed So, al- 
though we are inclined to regard Swan Lake as a type, a schematic design exemplified 
in all dance performances of it, in practice ‘performance of Swan Lake’ turns out to 
be a historical, open-textured, family-resemblance concept, the development of 
which 1s explainable ‘only by recounting the principal features of its generation and 
its survival ın the repertoire’ (p 417), along with the public’s interests Sparshott 
discusses several ballets to support this conclusion, which seems to me to be on the 
mark 

A Measured Pace ıs a remarkable book In sketching a bit of its scope, I have 
conveyed httle of its balance, generosity or sensitivity Highly orginal, it neither 
follows nor merely criticizes standard aesthetic theories In recognizing, mapping 
and respecting the complexity of dance practice and discourse, Sparshott signi- 
ficantly enlarges the entire field, choreographers will set more interesting dances, 
critics will see and write better, and those theorists able to avoid Sparshott’s crit- 
icisms will be on much more solid ground 


Georgia State Unwerstty MILTON SNOEYENBOS 


The Fate of Art Aesthetic Ahenation from Kant to Dernda and Adorno By JM BERNSTEIN 
(Oxford Polity Press, 1992 Pp x + 292 Price £13 95 p/b) 


The broad topic of this book is the relation of art and truth The specific focus 1s 
‘aesthetic alienation’, understood as the radical separation of art and aesthetics from 
all questions of truth The underlying concern ıs the political significance of this 
‘alienation’ for modern ‘enhghtened’ society These matters are addressed through a 
reading of what Bernstein calls the ‘post-aesthetic philosophies of art’ in Kant, 
Heidegger, Derrida and Adorno 

In Bernstein’s lexicon, ‘modern’, ‘aesthetic’ philosophies of art are those which 
affirm that artworks and their aesthetic evaluation comprise an autonomous domain 
whose principal feature ıs its non-cogmitivism According to Bernstein, it 1s 
characteristic of such philosophies to affirm a model of ‘truth-only cognition’, by 
which he presumably means a model in which truth 1s the correspondence of pro- 
positions to objective states of affairs Such philosophies make truth claims about the 
nature of artworks and aesthetic evaluation, but they deny that there 1s a truth of art, 
or that aesthetic evaluations constitute evaluations of truth(s) Art and aesthetics are 
thereby granted autonomy, but precisely at the loss of genuine significance The 
question of a possible claim which art may have upon philosophic truth 1s thus no 
longer even posed, since ex Aypothes: art has been demied all relation to truth, the 
latter now narrowly conceived Moreover, ın so far as modern ‘enlightened’ society 
1s founded on a conception of universal rational truth, an autonomous and non- 
cognitive art and aesthetics will have no direct significance for the self-definition and 
self-legitimization of that society By the standards of modernity, as Bernstein 
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portrays it, the separation of art and truth testifies to the rigorous exactness of 
modern thought It 1s an important ‘cognitive achievement’, concomitant with the 
affirmation in the political sphere of the autonomous, self-determining individual It 
1s Bernstein’s thesis, however, that art’s modern autonomy 1s ‘suffered’ as ‘alien- 
ation’, constituting art’s estrangement from its essential relation to truth In the 
political sphere, the realization of rationally grounded universal autonomy hkewise 
leaves the modern subject alienated, lacking knowledge of a self-transcending, 
integral order that could resonate significantly with each individual, and serve as a 
focus both of identity and communalty Yet, within the mits of what modern 
philosophy determines to be genuinely truth-securing thought, the modern subject ıs 
deprived of the means to redress alienation Bernstem attempts to show, however, 
that art acts ‘in excess of its excluded status’, that it has inherently an ‘ability to 
register a second-order truth about first-order. truth-only cogmition’ (p 5) Art’s 
power thus serves to resist the intrinsic alienating dimensions of modernity 
‘Aesthetic discourse contains concepts and terms of analysis, a categorial framework, 
which, if freed from confinement ın the autonomous aesthetic domain, would open 
the possibility of encountering a secular world empowered as a source of meaning 
beyond the self or subject’ (p 9) 

To free aesthetic discourse ın this sense (1 e , to realize its true autonomy) requires 
a post-aesthetic philosophy, one that challenges the hegemony of the modern, 
aesthetic, view This challenge cannot properly be mounted simply by means of 
abstract arguments ın propositional form, since ıt 1s precisely the exclusive authority 
of this form, along with its legitimizing assumptions, that 1s at issue Traditionally, 
the critical task of philosophy has been thought to consist in the logical assessment of 
arguments, including the systematic elaboration and critique of presuppositions and 
implications By contrast, a post-aesthetic strategy attempts to exhibit key elements 
in a philosophical theory that destabilize and subvert the theory ın its very claim to a 
pure truth-only cognition A theory is thus analysed, not principally at the level of its 
surface logic, but in terms of what ıt alludes to but does not develop, that which ıt 
excludes or suppresses or marginalizes The am of the strategy 1s to show how, 
through such exclusions or suppressions or marginalizations, the theory effectively 
turns against and undermines itself To the extent that such a strategy challenges the 
fixed dichotomies and hierarchies upon which modern philosophy’s claim to purity 
depends, it also threatens the firm distinction between the theory per se and its 
particular textual articulation In the event, philosophical texts and aesthetic 
discourse come closer to artworks, since they would be bound to their determ- 
mate textuality or linguistic expression, as artworks are bound to the determinate 
materials of their production 

A post-aesthetic philosophy ıs paradoxical It ıs post-aesthetic philosophy, but 
neither simply as temporally nor propositionally juxtaposed to aesthetic philo- 
sophies The post-aesthetic operates on the margins, or as a suppressed dimension, 
of the aesthetic, modern outlook As post-aesthetzc philosophy, ıt advances art’s claim 
to truth, yet subverts the modern autonomy of art that serves to establish aesthetics 
in the first place As post-aesthetic philosophy, ıt deploys strategies ın the name of 
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truth that subvert the exclusive authority of philosophy’s claim to truth The Fate of 
Artis itself a post-aesthetic text, and hence thoroughly and deliberately implicated ın 
these paradoxes To judge ıt on its own terms 1s to judge ıt beyond the exclusive 
modern dichotomy of art and truth 

In Bernstein’s post-aesthetic tale, Kant’s Critique of Judgement constitutes a ‘special 
moment’, having the ‘double effect’ of both bespeaking aesthetic alienation and 
‘hinting’ at its overcoming Kant seeks ‘to use aesthetic judgement ın order to locate 
the underlying unity of reason’ (p 6) Yet his conception of aesthetic judgement also 
serves to ‘establish the autonomy of the aesthetic domain’ (p 7) In Kant’s text, 
aesthetic autonomy 1s aporetic, at once both affirmed and subverted The locus of 
the aporetic tension 1s Kant’s account of reflective judgement, which points to a 
politics of community that 1s nevertheless suppressed by the central thesis of the 
transcendental legislation of reason and understanding 

Heidegger, Derrida and Adorno are then read in terms of how they ‘exploit 
Kant’s aesthetic discourse’ towards an overcoming of aesthetic alienation and ‘a 
[post-Jaesthetic critique of enlightened reason and modernity’ (p 8) Bernstein’s 
reading 1s selective, a specific text or portion of a text being exammed to reveal in 
each case how ‘a fundamental aesthetic category drawn from Kant’ constitutes ‘the 
dominant thought or insight of the text in question’ (p 13) and ıs put to use to 
‘appropriate some of the force and power of art works’ (p 9) towards a critique of 
truth-only cognition With Heidegger ıt 1s the category of ‘genws’, with Derrida, the 
‘sublime’, and with Adorno, judgement and sensus communis The hero of this tale, 
however, ıs Adorno Heidegger’s thinking of the history of Being ıs judged ın- 
adequate as a response to the fate of art and the problems of modernity, since 1t 1s 
too much ruled by the quest for a transcendental ground of truth Dernda’s project 
1s Judged inadequate for precisely the opposite reason, since ıt dissolves all questions 
of truth into an undecidable play of signs Adorno alone ıs presented as promising a 
viable alternative to modernity, one that escapes the dilemma of transcendental 
grounding versus its sheer negation, attempting instead to understand concretely how 
we are implicated ın the fate of art, truth and politics 

Readers who do not share Bernstein’s cast of mind or his general diagnosis of 
modernity will not find much ın this book with which to agree Yet even sympathetic 
readers are likely to be disappomted Notwithstanding the evident mchness of the 
discussion, the ‘categorial’ relation of ‘art and politics’ needs to be explored more 
fully Bernstein claims to advance neither ‘a politicization of art’ nor ‘an aestheti- 
cization of the political (the latter [being] arguably one feature of fascism)’ (p 269) 
He also declares the need for a ‘critical genealogy’ of the ‘liberal state’, and gestures 
to the role that femimism might play ın this project (p 288) A footnote (p 288, 
fn 26) alludes to a forthcoming work in which the third term of the art/truth/ 
politics relation may be brought fully into play The Fate of Art only touches on this 
issue 
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Literary Theory after Davidson Eprrep By Reen Way DASENBROCK (Pennsylvania State 
UP, 1993 Pp xv + 316 Price $45 00 h/b, $16 95 p/b) 


Literary theory 1s self-consciously philosophical Under the presumptuous banner 
‘theory’, some may even mistake it for philosophy itself But the philosophy which 
literary theory self-consciously pursues 1s not the whole of even contemporary philo- 
sophy It is what English-speaking philosophers refer to as ‘Continental’ During the 
1960s and 1970s, decades in which analytic philosophy was dominated by the inter: 
ests of Quine and Davidson, hterary theory was invigorated first by Dernda, and 
then, from the 1980s on, by Foucault and cultural studies Ironically, when literary 
theorists have concerned themselves with analytic philosophy, for example with 
Austin and Searle, this has often been due to the discussion of these philosophers by 
Dernida himself ‘This volume 1s Dasenbrock’s second collection of essays designed to 
broaden the philosophical base of contemporary literary theory 

His previous collection, Redrawing the Lines (1989), was also devoted to confronting 
deconstruction with analytic philosophy, primarily with the texts of the later 
Wittgenstein Already ın the late 1970s Abrams and Altiert had used a robust mter- 
pretation of Wittgenstein to counter deconstruction’s purported discovery that 
meanings disseminate, inevitably and endlessly That first collection included a num- 
ber of essays which continued to marshal Wittgenstem and Cavell in opposition to 
Derrida But that book also revealed that there ıs no consensus on the simple 
question “Do the considerations of Wittgenstein’s later philosophy refute deconstruc- 
tion or not? Some interpreters suggested that Wittgenstein’s writings from The Blue 
Book on were consistently deconstructive, others that, ın the hands of Cavell, decon- 
struction could be demolished Thus Dasenbrock’s first collection made ıt clear that 
until it 1s settled which of Wittgenstein’s voices — the voice of destruction or the voice 
of peace ~- 1s stronger, 1t will be impossible to measure his distance from deconstruc- 
tion In this situation, ıt would be natural not to turn towards hterary applications of 
Wittgenstein, but to return to Wittgenstein’s texts themselves 

In the introduction to Literary Theory after Davidson, Dasenbrock concedes that by 
allowing Wittgenstemian concerns to represent analytic philosophy, his first book 
had slighted the central current of contemporary philosophy He refers to this as a 
‘harder’ current (p 5), and insists that ‘a more thorough encounter with analytic 
philosophy, particularly with the “harder”, mainstream tradition of analytic philo- 
sophy represented by the work of Donald Davidson, 1s likely to prove as rewarding 
for literary theory as the encounter with specch-act theory or the work of Wittgen- 
stein’ (p 14) 

Some of Dasenbrock’s second collection ıs devoted to conflicting uses of David- 
son On the one hand, there are those who would use Davidson to stiffen the nerve 
of those who had too easily bent ın the direction of relativism, scepticism and anti- 
realism (Dasenbrock, Kent, Cole, Morton) On the other hand, there are those who 
find in Davidson’s work a striking parallel with Derrida and Rorty (Wheeler, 
Martin) Thus, like the previous collection, this one highhghts an equivocality which 
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cries out to be understood, this time by returning to the texts of Davidson, a task to 
which a third group of Dasenbrock’s contributors devote themselves (Pradhan, 
Gapa and Scholes, Gorman, Dunn, Livingston) It 1s therefore perfectly appropriate 
that the final essay in this volume 1s ‘Locating Literary Language’, by Davidson 
himself 

Barbara Herrnstein Smith, Stanley Fish and Gayatri Spivak are the relativists 
taken to task ın the first group of papers However mechanical the exercise, ıt 18 still 
helpful to be shown how today’s literary relativists are committed to some version of 
the ‘third dogma of empiricism’, and so fall to the arguments of Davidson’s 1974. 
criticism of the very idea of a conceptual scheme Cole’s essay devotes itself to the 
contradiction between Spivak’s epistemological relativism and her political radical- 
ism, but in Fischer’s insightful contribution, Cole 1s gently taken to task for failing to 
articulate the genealogy of this contradiction Fischer’s essay (which really amounts 
to a review of all of the essays except his own and Davidson’s) cites an Asian- 
American in a literature department being told by her charrman “Give me one good 
reason why I should read your writers, other than guilt’ (p 290) He correctly notes 
that relativism seems to support the understandable reaction that there ıs not ‘one 
good ideology-free reason why she should read fs books other than her fear of his 
power over her’ Relativism and political radicalism seem made for each other 
Moreover, it 1s not at all clear that something less than a full-flower, global epistem- 
ological relativism might not both escape Davidson’s criticism of the third dogma 
and help articulate a certain political radicalism 

Wheeler contributes another ın his series of impressive essays which beginning 
with Davidsonian premises discover Derridaesque conclusions So it becomes an 
issue for Wheeler to differentiate analytic and other styles of philosophy ‘One virtue 
of analytic philosophy ıs its tradition of expressing points in transparently simple 
paradigms “The cat ıs on the mat” or “Galileo beheved that the Earth moves” 
rather than the works of Freud and Proust’ (p 145) He suggests that what links 
Dernda and Davidson ıs their opposition to the very idea of a ‘magic language’, a 
semantic system in which the units of meaningfulness could not possibly be mis- 
understood, a perfect language of thought (p 147) On this basis, Wheeler argues 
that there can be no Davidsonian distinction between logic and rhetoric, because 
there 1s no principled way of determining the literal centre of a concept 

Davidson has typically analysed lıteral meaning ın terms of what he calls ‘first 
meaning’, the meaning intended ın the first intention ‘the first intention 1s the 
intention to speak words that will be assigned a certain meaning by an interpreter’ 
(p 300) It remains for Wheeler to determine whether such a notion of first meaning 
could ground a principled distinction between logic and rhetoric which would 
preserve Davidson’s opposition to the possibility of a magic language The notion of 
first meaning plays a role ın Davidson’s 1986 paper ‘A Nice Derangement of Epi- 
taphs’, using the possibility of malapropisms to deny the existence of language Two 
of the papers in this collection (Pradhan and Gorman) address themselves exclu- 
sively to that essay and to the ensuing dispute with Dummett 

Livingston’s careful contribution addresses itself both in general to the kinds of 
influence philosophy can have on literary studies, and to the particular question 
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of how Davidson’s work, especially as presented in the 1990 Dewey Lectures, might 
be inserted mto the current of post-Dernda literary theory It would be a fine place 
to start reading this book 

Davidson’s own essay comments exphcitly on a few of the contributions to this 
volume, but ıs primarily addressed to two relatively new points First, he argues that 
the interpretative triangle speaker—hearer—world, when transposed into a literary 
context, becomes a triangle of writer—reader—tradition (p 296) Second, on the sub- | 
Ject of proper names, he remarks ‘I think we should reverse the usual strategy of 
making the “referring use” of names primary and the “non-referring use” a play or ' 
pretend use’ (pp 302-3) This ıs a fine example of the difficulty of understanding 
what might become of literary theory after Davidson Davidson, enemy of all re- 
lativism, defender of a robust realism, also believes that fiction 1s first 
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Sweet Reason a Field Guide to Modern Loge By Tom Tymoczko ann Jim HENLE (New 
York WH Freeman and Co, 1995 Pp xxu + 644 Price £14 95 p/b) 


How many of us have faced an introductory logic class and wondered how to con- 
vey an enthusiasm for the ngours and complexities of the subject to an audience for 
whom ıt ıs alien and unnatural? The approach taken ın Tymoczko and Henle’s 
textbook ıs to leaven the material with a mixture of (systematically) varied typefaces, 
Jokes, conundrums and logical puzzles Whether the result works only the student, 
or experience of its use, can show, the authors have at least tried where many others 
make no such attempt But the instructor needs to be assured that the concessions to 
the reader in terms of presentation do not debase the content They do not we have 
a treatment of form ın propositional and predicate logic, truth-tables, proofs in 
natural deduction, and clear but rather brief discussion of the method of counter- 
examples in predicate logic Definite descriptions, probability, logic programming 
and much more are also treated One should beware that the deduction system 
presents proofs in linear format without indication of dependencies on premuses, 
dependencies on hypotheses (for the sake of argument) are given by indentation 
There 1s only bref discussion of proof strategy 

The merits of the book are the sheer wealth of material in ıt (and the clarity with 
which it 1s presented), and the way it persuades the reader that logic 1s relevant to, 
and involved in, so much of everyday life — in informal logic, as it 1s often called 
Gone are the endless drills with artificial reasoning, instead, logical methods are 
repeatedly applied to what come as close as possible (in a textbook) to real situations 
mcome-tax forms, gardening, presidential debates and more The book deserves to 
do well 
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DUALISM/MATERIALISM 
By R T HERBERT 


I 


‘It ıs past controversy’, wrote Locke, ‘that we have ın us something that thinks, 
our very doubts about what ıt 1s, confirm the certainty of ıts being, though 
we must content ourselves in our ignorance of what kind of being ıt 1s’ (Essay 
IV m 6) Others, of course, do not scruple to identify the kind, some pro- 
fessing the material, others the ummaterial nature of the thinking thing It 1s 
an old and familiar issue that takes at least two forms One form addresses 
the question, suggested by Locke’s remark, ‘What 1s the thing that thinks ın 
us, our (material) brain or our (immaterial) mnd?” A second form addresses 
the question ‘What 1s a human being — 1s 1t a mind ın a body or ıs ıt only a 
body? In what follows these questions will be examined and finally 
rejected, not because we must, as Locke thought, content ourselves in our 
ignorance, but because the alternatives they present are ın the end unintel- 
ligible If successful, my argument will justify the repudiation of both 
dualism and materialism 

There 1s a well known controversy concerning the nature of ordinary 
physical objects such as rubber balls, apples, wads of wax and chunks of 
chalk This disagreement helpfully mirrors that between the dualist and the 
materialist The ‘dualist’ in this controversy holds that objects are composed 
of two kinds of thing, sensible properties and the substances that underlie 
them and ensure an object’s identity through all sensible change Descartes’ 
bit of wax, whose substance maintains the bit’s identity through its heat- 
induced change of properties, is, of course, a dualist conception The op- 
posing ‘materialist’ denies that objects are composed of two kinds of thing, 
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instead they are composed only of sensible properties with no substance 
underlying them William James, who takes this view ın Pragmatism (Lecture 
3), holds that the notion of an underlymg substance must be abandoned, 
that sensible properties, therefore, do not mhere 1n a substance, that instead 
they ‘adhere or cohere waith each other’ (his 1talics) A piece of chalk (James 
example) ıs, therefore, to be identified with 1ts cohering sensible properties, 
not (as in the ‘dualist’ vision) with a substance stuck about with, or clothed 
1m, 1ts sensible properties 

This disagreement concerning the nature of ordinary physical objects (as 
I said) mirrors the dualist/materialist controversy over human beings In 
both, the presence of an indiscernible substance 1s affirmed by one side and 
denied by the other But, more importantly for the purpose at hand, there 1s 
also an agreement between the Cartesian and the Jamesian that murrors an 
agreement between the dualist and the materialist 

In setting forth their views about the nature of pieces of chalk or bits of 
wax, both sides reify sensible properties This is revealed in the language 
that both resort to sensible properties are for Descartes like clothing, and 
for James like mosaic tesserae Having swallowed this camel of reification, 
the disputants then strain at the gnat of an underlying substance that ‘must’ 
(or ‘need not’) be present to support such curious items of apparel or build- 
ig material If only they had noticed that their shared assumption about 
sensible properties was a conceptual monstrosity, they would have found 
here no bone of contention if there are no clothes to wear, there can be no 
question of whether there 1s or 1s not a wearer 

Concerning the nature of human beigs also there 1s an assumption 
shared by the disputants, the dualist and the materialist They assume that a 
human being’s physical side or aspect ıs an object As the Cartesian and 
Jamesian reify the sensible properties of (say) a piece of chalk and then 
debate whether those properties taken together are the chalk or stead 
merely clothe 1ts substance, so the dualist and materialist reify the physical 
side of the human being and then debate whether the resulting ‘thing’ zs the 
human being or 1s instead only a constituent of the human being whose 
other constituent ıs ‘the mind’ Such dialectic 1s roughly analogous to agree- 
ing, disastrously, that the facets of a cut diamond are really, so to speak, its 
siding, and then debating the pseudo-question whether the stone just 1s a 
mock-up of facets or 1s instead a facet-structure housing an indispensable 
inhabitant, a diamond-substance 

The non-dualist-non-materialist view embraced here ıs that the human 
being (George, let us say) has primacy One quite correctly attributes 
muscularity, for stance, to George’s body or perplexity to George’s mind, 
provided ıt ıs understood that ın effect the attribution ıs to George But if on 
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duahst/materialist grounds this understanding 1s rejected, so that ‘George’ 1s 
taken to be an analysandum, with ‘George’s body’ and/or ‘George’s mind’ its 
analysans, then these latter expressions come to denote refed aspects of 
George, and so become fictions like ‘chalk-properties aggregate’ and ‘wearer 
of chalk-properties clothes’ 

With this in mind, one can respond to two objections The first 1s this 
“Unlike the sensible properties of pieces of chalk, human bodies already are, 
to employ the legal term, res corporales — like one’s pipe and one’s bowl Thus 
the dualist/materialist debate over whether human beings possess or instead 
Just are bodies does not grow from the seed of conceptual confusion thus 
identified, there 1s no such confusion here ’ The second objection also denies 
the presence of such a confusion ‘When we die, what remams of us 1s a 
body, our body 1s viewed by the bereaved, our body 1s bured This confirms 
the first objection’s observation that human bodies are not fictions of con- 
ceptual confusion but a genuine counter ın the debate between dualism and 
materialism The body present at death 1s of course also present ın life, when 
we are a body animated by a soul or else are a hving body ’ 

Both these objections deny the confusion that generates them Regarding 
the first, to assert that human bodies are res corporales — meaning to imply 
that it 1s, for example, not at bottom George, but really George’s body that 
1s muscular, weighs fourteen stone, has but one kidney — ıs to make of 
‘human bodies’ the pernicious fiction already identified It ıs to ntroduce 
the picture of George’s body as either what contains George or what would 
have contained him were it not that George ıs the container But sensible 
talk of George’s body has nothing to do with this picture The sense of such 
a remark as ‘George’s body was once quite muscular but 1s now withered by 
ulness’ would be destroyed or transformed if the remark’s subyect-element 
were replaced by such a picture-spawned phrase as ‘George’s fleshy con- 
tamer’ or ‘the container that ıs George’ The subject of the remark, in that 
case, would be not George but a metaphysical figment Left ın its place, 
however, the phrase ‘George’s body’ expresses the way m which the very 
George 1s being looked at, the way ın which he presents himself (or ıs pre- 
sented) to the mind, ın the circumstances of the remark The reverse of this, 
however, does not hold That is, it will not do to say that if the remark’s 
subyect-element were ‘George’ instead of ‘George’s body’, ‘George’ would 
express the way in which George’s body 1s being looked at For since ‘George’s 
body’, as one might put it, speaks only of George, the notion that ‘George’ 
expresses the way George’s body ıs being looked at amounts to the idea that 
‘George’ expresses the way ın which George 1s bemg looked at But no more 
does one look at the person one knows to be George as George than one 
takes ‘what one knows as the cutlery at a meal for cutlery’ (Wittgenstem, 
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Philosophical Investigations, Oxford Blackwell, 1958, p 195) There are aarcum- 
stances ın which George ‘presents himself’ to the mind as ‘George’s body’, 
but none in which George’s body ‘presents itself’ as ‘George’ George, not 
George’s body, enjoys primacy 

Regarding the second objection, to proclaim that what remains after 
death is a human body, meanmg to imply that ıt ıs not indeed the human 
being himself lying dead, 1s again to transform ‘So and so’s body’ into the 
same pernicious fiction, 1t 1s to reify a human being’s physical side or aspect, 
as a bit of chalk’s sensible properties are reified by James and Descartes We 
understand the American Civil War verse ‘John Brown’s body les a- 
mouldering ın the grave’, but we understand too that, free of dualist/ 
materialist confusion, ıt affirms only that the dead abolitionist, not his ‘rei- 
fied physical side’, lies there, that he is ın his grave — as surely as Words- 
worth’s Lucy ıs ın hers As Frank Ebersole’s anti-materialist mot has it, ‘A 
person ıs not a body seen from a special pomt of view Rather, a body 1s 
a person seen from a special point of view’! The Civil War verse’s special 
point of view 1s, of course, mortuary 

(A recent news story by a writer for the Washington Post begins “The body 
of fugitive Andrew Cunanan was found dead of an apparently self-inflicted 
gunshot wound’ Matenialists should prize this for 1ts accuracy of expression 
I do so for something else Cunanan’s body, its face a sepulchral mask, 
moves zombie-like to the gun on the dresser, it grasps, raises, fires — and is 
found redundantly dead of a self-inflicted gunshot wound ) 


II 


Damage to the brain through injury or disease often results ın lessening of 
functions like speech, comprehension, memory, movement A bram- 
damaging blow can reduce an adult to the mental equivalent of an infant 
Alzheimer’s disease can do the same A surgeon can lobotomuze, or drugs 
change, a rancorous man into a passionless couch potato who can no longer 
get angry or be enthusiastic about anything It seems clear enough that a 
healthy bram ıs necessary to normal human mentation 

Now what 1s materialism/physicalism? It does not teach merely that we 
are composed of flesh and blood and bone and that without a healthy bram 
we could not think It teaches that the brain 1s the organ of thought, as the 
stomach 1s the organ of digestion, that we think with our brains as we digest 
our food with our stomachs, that as our stomachs digest our food, our brains 
think our thoughts 


1F Ebersole, Things We Know (Univ of Oregon Press, 1967), p 303 
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(Well, at any rate, to say that our brams think our thoughts no more 
nullifies the fact that we think them than to say our stomachs digest our food 
annuls the fact that we digest it’ This ıs quite true What I urge, however, 1s 
not that if our brains think our thoughts, our thinking them ıs nullified, but 
rather that since the notion of our brains’ thinking 1s philosophers’ nonsense, 
as the notion of our stomachs’ digesting food ıs not, ıt can serve neither to 
correct nor to enrich our notion that we think ) 

The reflection that a thinking life requires a healthy brain should not 
make us into materialists To say that we need a brain ın order to think 1s 
not to say that our brain does our thinking 

Saying that for us to think requires that we have a brain 1s hke saying that 
for us to run requires that we have leg muscles We do the running, our leg 
muscles do not do ıt for us, even though without them we could not run 
Likewise, we do the thinking, our brains do not do ıt for us, even if without 
them we could not think Leg muscles do not have fast times or personal 
bests, brains do not total up grocery bills or get angry about an overcharge 

One materialist objection to all this goes as follows It 1s true in the case of 
running that we do not have some organ that does our running for us it 1s 
we who run But this only means that it 1s our body-as-a-whole, rather than 
some part of it, that runs Likewise, ıt ıs true that we do not have some 
organ that does our thinking for us, as our stomachs do our digesting for us, 
it is we who think But here too this only means that ıt 1s our body-as-a- 
whole, rather than some part of it, that thmks Thinking, like running, 1s a 
function of the whole person But the whole person just 1s the person’s body, 
nothing more Since materialism holds that a human being 1s strictly 
identical with his body, one does not escape materialism by insisting that we, 
not our brains, thnk One escapes one form of the doctrine only to be 
captured by another 

This body-as-a-whole rejoinder might also be made against an objection 
to Richard Taylor’s materialist remark that a toothache 1s a state of the 
tooth, not of the soul The objection ıs that although the tooth aches, ıt 
certainly 1s not ın pain The rejoinder ıs that it 1s the person whose tooth 
aches who 1s ın pain — that ıs, ıt 1s that person’s body-as-a-whole that 1s in 
pain, for the person just 1s that body 

But whether employed to defend Taylor or to reply to the objection that 
our brains do not think for us, the body-as-a-whole rejoinder 1s born of 
the reifying confusion described earher that produces a ‘body’ to replace the 
human being 

There 1s a second materialist response to the view that our brains do not 
think for us It 1s simply ‘Oh yes they do?” When we recall our mother’s 
maiden name, for instance, ıt 1s our brain domg the remembering So the 
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analogy with the stomach appears to go through Indeed, ıt seems that once 
we know enough about the brain we shall be able to affirm that, ın general, 
mental states are identical with brain states that the condition of bemg in 
pain, for example, 1s a condition of the brain and the nerves 

The identity claimed here seems to amount to the ‘identity’ that obtains 
between the music that plays from the stereo and the topography of the 
grooves of the record being played That 1s, ıt seems more a correlation than 
an identity The materialist might concede this, but insist that correlation 1s 
enough to justify the clam that the brain remembers — as the stereo and 
record produce the music To this I think the response should be it may be 
true that certain brain traces enable me to remember my mother’s maiden 
name, and my remembering ıt on a particular occasion may correlate with a 
quite specific remembering-my-mother’s-maiden-name brain event, the sum 
of this, however, 1s not that my brain remembers my mother’s maiden name 
(perhaps feeling a bit proud of being able to do so after so many years?), but 
that I do Likewise, ıt may be true that my capacity for toothache requires a 
healthy bra and nervous system, and that my suffering one correlates with 
quite specific brain and neural goings-on, but J am the sufferer, not my 
brain and nervous system, nor agam my tooth — nor yet again my ‘body’, 
that monstrous fiction of reification which in the materialist’s imagination 
replaces me 

But ıt ıs clear that some materialists will find unfair a rejoinder that 
depends on the notion of a mere correlation of mind and brain states and 
events ‘They will insist that by ‘identity’ they mean identity, not correlation 

In her book Neurophilosophy* Patricia Churchland presents herself as such a 
materialist At one pomt (pp 328-9), she writes as follows 


if in fact mental states [including sensations] are identical to bran states, then when I 
mtrospect a mental state, I do mtrospect the brain state with which ıt 1s identical 
Needless to say, I may not descrbe my mental state as a brain state, but whether I do 
depends on what information I have about the brain, not upon whether the mental 
state really ıs identical to some brain state 


It ıs clear that Churchland believes ıt possible that mental states are not 
merely correlated with, but identical to, brain states, and that future devel- 
opments in neuroscience may well show this to be the case She believes 
these developments could convince me that ‘when I introspect a mental 
state, I do introspect the brain state with which ıt 1s identical’ 

One difficulty with Churchland’s position emerges over sensations, of 
which she says she has ‘no wish to deny introspective awareness’ (p 328) 
What should be denied, I think, ıs that ‘introspective awareness’ of pains, 


2? Neurophilosophy toward a Unified Science of the Mind—Brain (MIT Press, 1986) 
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tickles and dizzy spells ıs an mtelligible notion One has or suffers pains, 
one does not have ‘introspective awareness’ of them Suffering pains, it 
seems, does not constitute introspective awareness of anything, wncluding 
brain states 

But although Churchland may retract the notion that we have mtro- 
spective awareness of our sensations, she may nevertheless insist that just 
having a pain or dizzy spell constitutes (or may constitute) an instance of 
itrospective awareness of a brain state 

Let us examine the notion that having a sensation constitutes the intro- 
spective awareness of a brain state Some people sometimes experience 
visual sensations of light flashes, often accompanied by an awareness of 
‘floaters’ in the vitreous humour of the eye Both the sensations of light and 
awareness of floaters, as I understand it, are due to the vitreous humour 
pulling away from the wall of the eyeball In my own case the light flashes 
are crescent moons at the edges of my visual field 

I call these flashes ‘sensations’ — ‘visual sensations’ I thmk that 1f anything 
1s to be called a visual sensation these are In contrast, my awareness of 
floaters 1s not a visual sensation, but instead a case of visual perception That 
is, floaters are commonly detritus ın the vitreous humour that one 1s really 
seeing I think the flashes, however, are not something there to be seen like a 
hghtning bug’s ight So I call them sensations 

A pamphlet of the American Academy of Ophthalmology sets forth the 
following information floaters are ‘tiny clumps of gel or cellular debris’ that 
are ‘actually floating m the fluid inside the eye’ and ‘are frequently visible 
when [one 1s] looking at a plain background, such as a blank wall or blue 
sky’ It seems clear that the phrase ‘visual perception’, rather than ‘visual 
sensation’, accurately describes the experience of floaters, for, like the moon, 
floaters are there to be seen or not On the other hand, the pamphlet seems 
to endorse the phrase ‘visual sensation’ for the experience of light flashes, for 
this experience 1s described as the ‘illusion of flashing lights’, a ‘sensation’, 
whose cause may either be the rubbing or pulling of the vitreous gel on the 
retina, or (ın the case of the ‘jagged lines or “heat waves”’ characteristic of 
ophthalmic migraine) may be ‘a spasm of blood vessels ım the brain’ ? 

Churchland may agree or disagree that hight flashes are sensations If she 
disagrees, she might explain my quarter-moons as brief intra-ocular illum- 
nations — perhaps an electrical phenomenon somehow produced by motion 
of an ageing vitreous humour that now only partially fills my eyeball — and 
my perception of those wlummations as constituting an introspection of that 
electrical phenomenon 


3 This information ıs taken from Floaters and Flashes (American Academy of Ophthalm- 
ology, 1985, revised 1990), pp 1-4 
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If, on the other hand, Churchland agrees that my crescent moons are 
visual sensations (that experiencing those flashes 1s a case of having such 
sensations), then there are no intra-ocular dluminations for me to see, no 
electrical phenomenon for my quarter-moons to be identical with, and 
hence no introspection of an ocular event for my kanng quarter-moon visual 
sensations to be re-identified as 

To this she may object that from the absence of a visible electrical pheno- 
menon ıt does not follow that there 1s no physiological or neurological event 
for my (having) crescent moon sensations to be identical with It 1s perfectly 
true that this does not follow But if such an event ıs not one that 1s visible to 
me (as 1s the electrical phenomenon if my moons are a matter of visual 
perception), then the zdentity of my visual sensations (or of my having them) 
with the event seems out of the question, instead, ıt seems one would have to 
settle for correlation, the physiological event correlating with (and presum- 
ably causing) the sensation This in fact 1s what the American Academy 
appears to endorse, in citing the vitreous gel’s pulling on the retina and 
spasms ın cerebral blood vessels as causes of visual sensations of light 

Churchland believes that sensations can be identical to brain events 
or states, and that, if they are, when I introspect a sensation I introspect a 
brain state It seems to me that (a) I Aave sensations, I do not mtrospect them, 
(b) there 1s no brain state or process with which my having a sensation 1s 
identical (as there 1s no ocular event with which my having a crescent-moon 
sensation 1s identical), and hence (c) there are no introspections of brain 
states that my having sensations constitutes 

In examinmg Churchland’s and other materialist notions, I have so far 
found nothing to convince me that one’s brain ıs mentally active because 
mental activity ıs really brain activity, and nothing to convince me that ıt 1s 
not I who suffer pains and crescent moons, recall my mother’s maiden 
name, fidget over how to express my misgivings about neurophilosophy, and 
so on — nothing to indicate that George and I do not enjoy primacy 


Tl 


The last 1tem to be examined is dualism’s and materialism’s competing 
accounts of perception, of what it 1s for me, for instance, to see my neigh- 
bour’s tabby snoozing ın the sun on top of my back fence Representing 
dualism, a Lockean may respond that it ıs to have certain ‘sensations or 
perceptions’ that are produced by ‘modifications of matter’ in the cat * 
*Locke himself was not a doctrinaire dualist He thought the soul’s ummateriality 


undemonstrable but probable (Essay IV m 6), and made the notion a working hypothesis ın the 
Essay (U xxv 27) 
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It ıs important to notice that this response does not distinguish sensations 
from perceptions The phrase ‘sensations or perceptions’ betokens a concep- 
tual union whose offspring has several names, such as ‘phantasm’, 
‘intelligible object’, ‘idea’, ‘sensum’, ‘sense-datum’, ‘experience’, ‘percept’, 
‘sensation’ and ‘perception’, but, alas, a disputed residence — the mind or 
understanding, the sensorium, at part of a physical object’s surface (in case 
the sense-datum 1s, as ıt may be, ıdentcal with that part), or at a point 
somewhere along one’s line of vision where sight flowing from the eye meets 
an appropriate motion from an object 

In this conceptual union, perception takes on sensation features, so that, 
for example, my seeing tabby 1s understood to involve my having a tabbi- 
form visual sensation, which, like such actual sensations as pains, tinglings 
and tickles, has a place or location — As though to the question “Where do 
you see the cat?’ there could be an answer paralleling an injured child’s 
to the query “Where does ıt hurt, dear?’ To the question ‘Where do you see 
the cat?’, the reply 1s either ‘On my back fence’ or ‘I am at my dinmg-room 
window looking at it on the fence’, but most certainly 1s not the senseless ‘In 
my mind’ or ‘In my sensorium’ 

For greater appreciation of sensationized perception, let us return to the 
case described earlier of my crescent-shaped flashes of light caused by 
the eye’s vitreous gel rubbing on the retina This ıs, as J mentioned, if 
anything 1s, a case of visual sensation The flashes are not there ın the eye (as 
floaters are) for an ophthalmologist to notice during an eye exammation, 
there are only the flashes suffered Likewise, in sensationized perception, 1n 
my seeing tabby on the fence I have, not a simple crescent-moon visual 
sensation, but a marvellously intricate and slow cat-flash — seen-suffered, but 
nothing publicly visible What ıs there to be seen, 1€ , the cat, ıs never seen 
Mine eyes dazzle 

There are, of course, also aural sensations, of which the ringing ears of so- 
called ‘subjective tinnitus’ is an example To hear a recording of Glenn 
Gould playing the Goldberg Varıatıons would, on the sensationized account, be 
to have an extended, highly modulated episode of ear-ringmg — something 
heard-suffered, but nothing publicly audible Aural sensations, not aural 
perception 

This ragging may leave the proponent of sensationized perception 
unmoved Possibly he finds the familiar argument from sensations of heat 
and pain compelling, and thmks the nature of seeing and hearing must be 
understood ın terms of ıt The argument bids us consider what we feel when 
we place our hands at a little distance from a fire and then what we feel on 
placing them too close warmth in the first case, pain in the second 
Reflecting on this, I must (according to the argument) admit that as ıt ıs I 
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who have pain, so ıt ıs I who am warm, that just as the fire 1s not ın pain, so 
it is not warm or hot — for, hke pain, heat 1s a sensation 

Perhaps because warming before a fire or in a heated room or in a hot 
bath ıs common and light flashes and ear-rimgings are rare, the sensation- 
ized perception of heat charms us more readily than does that of (say) tabby 
on the fence Locke, for one, seems to find heat’s sensationized perception 
not only convincing but paradigmatic after presenting the heat—pain 
argument he straight away applies its lesson to tastes, odours and sounds, as 
well as to colour perception the whiteness of snow, like the heat of a fire, 1s 
‘in us’, just as pain 1s (Essay I vim 16-17) 

But though perhaps almost irresistibly charming, the ‘sensationized 
perception’ of heat, like that of music or of the cat on the fence, 1s a howler 
An example or two should make this clear One may hold one’s hands over 
the old wood stove to warm them (sensations of warmth or of heat) or to 
determine the stove’s thermal condition for cooking (perception of warmth 
or of heat) One may enter a room to warm up (sensation) or to tell by its 
feel whether a room 1s warm (perception) 

It might be thought that ‘sensationized perception’ 1s a sensible notion, 
not because perception 1s, or 1s reducible to, sensation, but because ıt 1s by 
way of having sensations that one perceives (cf Thomas Reid’s Essays on the 
Intellectual Powers of Man II 16) This suggests that one determines that an 
electric blanket ıs warmed up only by being warmed by ıt Certamly one 
may grow comfortably warm under the blanket even as one feels the blanket 
getting warm, and, more to the point, one may tell by one’s being warmed by it 
that the blanket ıs producing heat (One might also find that the stove 1s hot 
by holding one’s hands over it, not to see if ıt is hot, but instead only to 
warm one’s hands) But one may also feel the heat of the blanket without 
being warmed by it When one 1s cold and covers oneself with an electric 
blanket, one ordinarily feels the heat of the blanket first and only later 
begins feeling warm One may perceive the blanket’s heat without having a 
‘getting warm’ sensation, and so without having a medtating ‘getting warm’ 
sensation 

But despite my charge that ‘sensationized perception’ 1s philosophical 
nonsense, there is a consideration that seems to force us to accept the 
notion It 1s the consideration that (in Locke’s words) ‘modifications of 
matterin bodies cause perceptions in us’ The stove, then, 1s not hot as 
we perceive ıt to be, rather, the ‘modifications’ or ‘motions’ of the stove’s 
‘insensible parts’ produce ın us sensationized perceptions of heat (see Essay II 
vin 7, 10, 17) Since the stove’s heat 1s really only the motion of its parts, and 
since one none the less perceives heat, what one perceives — or, better, what 
one has — must be a sensationized perception of heat 
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As a property of the stove, heat, on this account, just 1s motions of the 
stove’s insensible parts This may remind us of the kinetic theory of heat, in 
which the atoms or molecules comprising an object are said to vibrate with 
greater rapidity and amplitude as the object grows hotter But this theory 
does not identify an object’s heat with its molecules’ vibrations so that its 
feelable heat must be only sensationized heat-perceptions 

The theory says, for instance, regarding a stove that 1s hot, that the stove’s 
molecular structure 1s ın a certain state of excitation The heat is not iden- 
tified with, or reduced to, those molecular motions and thus eliminated The 
theory does not (absurdly) seek to explain heat’s presence by nullifymg it — 
any more than does the kinetic theory of solidity seek to explain a floor’s 
solidity by nullifying ıt ° 

Perhaps ıt 1s umpossible to say which howler ıs more basic, the notion of 
sensationized perception or the misunderstanding of kinetic theory Does 
one accept ‘sensationized perception’ first and then find ‘scientific’ support 
in the misunderstanding of the kinetic theory? Or does one begin with the 
misunderstanding and then find sensatiomized perception a necessary 
consequence? In any case, the two mistakes taken together nullify a perceiv- 
able property of the stove, its feelable heat, and replace it with sensation- 
perception, a feeling of heat or a feeling hot 

With small adjustments, this diagnosis also applies to colours, tastes, 
sounds and odours Is snow white? Well, no Its colour 1s a sensationized 
perception produced by , etc Do I hear Glenn Gould’s performance of 
the Goldberg? Not exactly — no, not at all I only have glorious Goldberg aural 
sensations caused by sound waves produced by my stereo sound-wave- 
making equipment The stereo makes not a peep Do I see my neighbour’s 
tabby on the fence? Again, no Only light waves bouncing from the cat 
mvade my eyes, there (or somewhere) to produce a tabbiform sensationized 
perception But tabby ıs no more yellow with darker tiger stripes than snow 
1s white or the stove hot ê 

Finally we must single out materialism Does ıt escape the two blunders? 
Here are two remarks by a well-known matenalist philosopher First “Heat 

zs molecular motion’ ’ This pronouncement 1s Lockean It identifies the 
quality of heat (as distinguished from its ‘idea’ ın us) with motions of singly 
insensible parts It does not, as the kinetic theory does, explain heat’s 


5 Cf Wittgenstein, The Blue and Brown Books (Oxford Blackwell, 1958), p 45 

5 For a reminder that these mistakes are not confined to great philosophers of the past, see 
Norman Malcolm, ‘Kripke on Heat and Sensations of Heat’, Philosophical Investigations, 3 (1980), 
pp 12-20, repr in his Wattgenstaman Themes Essays 1978-89, ed G H von Wright (Cornell UP, 
1995), PP_ 45-55 

7 Paul Churchland, The Engine of Reason, the Seat of the Soul (MIT Press, 1995, hereafter ER), 
p 207 
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presence in terms of molecular excitation, mstead, ıt 1s a ‘scientific reduc- 
tion’ which, I suggest, nullifies that whose presence ıt would explain, as does 
the mistaken reading of the kinetic theory of solidity 

Does materialism provide a substitute for what ıt mistakenly supposes 1s 
nullified by science? Yes Like Locke and many others, ıt resorts to sensa- 
tionized perception This ıs evident ın a second Lockean pronouncement by 
the same materialist philosopher ‘perception consists in the conceptual exploitation 
of the natural information contained in our sensations’ ® My seemg tabby on the 
fence crucially volves my having visual ‘sensations’ that contain ‘natural 
information’ My feeling (1e , perceiving) the stove’s heat must involve my 
having sensations (presumably of warmth) In the case of the philosopher’s 
own example of Mary, who after a lifetime of colour-blindness has her 
colour vision restored so that for the first time she sees the red colour of a 
ripe tomato set before her, what she comes ‘to know’ 1s ‘the sensation of 
red’, ‘the object of Marys knowledge ıs one of her own sensory states’ (ER 
p 202) (Here the whiff of solipsism’s stale ar may remind one of Locke’s 
credo that ‘all our knowledge consist[s] ın the view the mind has of its 
own ideas’ ) Again, as in Locke, what disappears as an object of perception 
returns as the content of a ‘sensation’, what misunderstood science nullifies, 
philosophical confusion replaces 

If materialism and dualism share these two blunders, wherein do their 
accounts of perception differ? A materialist’s version of the difference seems 
accurate “Like the assembled pixels on a TV screen, the overall pattern of 
neuronal activation levels at any given mstant constitutes the brain’s portrait 
of its local situation here and now And hke the TV screen once more, the 
temporal sequence of these ever changing patterns constitutes the brain’s 
ongoing portrait of the ever changing world’ (ER p 6) The matenalst then 
asks the question that will distinguish his account from the dualist’s, “Who 
can be watching this prxellated [sc] show?’, and replies “The answer 1s 
straightforward no one There 1s no distinct “self” in there, beyond the 
brain as a whole’ (ER p 8) The dualist affirms, the materialist denies, that 
there ıs a self ın there 

One can be in sympathy with both of these positions With the dualist’s, 
because one blushes to bol down seeing to the notion of an on-going 
portrait that no one 1s watching, a security station abandoned with the TV 
monitor left on, and with the materialist’s, because just ahead for dualism 
one spots a slippery slope — put a guard at the TV monitor and one seems 
obliged to posit a guard inside kım to account for jus seemg — and so on and 
on The attraction of each position stems from the absurdity of the other 


8 Paul Churchland, Screntific Realsm and the Plasticity of Mind (Cambridge UP, 1979), p 7 (his 
italics) 
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Locke, by the way, felt the predicament ‘he who will give himself leave to 
look into the dark and intricate part of each hypothesis, will scarce find his 
reason able to determine him fixedly for or against the soul’s materiality 
Since the difficulty to conceive either will, whilst either alone is in his 
thoughts, still drive him to the contrary side’ (Essay IV m 6) 

Embracing either position — a seer ın the brain or no seer ın the brain — 
has unacceptable consequences Let us back away, then, from the visual 
cortex, past the lateral geniculate nucleus and retinal neurons, into open arr, 
and reconsider 

Earlier we noted that making two mistakes (one concerning certain scien- 


tific explanations, the other sensation and perception) transforms perception ' 


into something such that one does not see (say) a cat, but instead Aas some- 
thing, a cat ‘sensationized perception’ If only the two mistakes are avoided 
then, perception remains — and so does the perceiver, who ıs not an unex- 
tended, immaterial security guard watching a pattern of pixels in the brain, 
but 1s instead the same George who walks, talks, remembers, and so on 

A defender of materialism may respond as follows in mtending to 
demolish materialism, you have only conceded all that ıt seeks to establish 
Materialism seeks only to show ın detail what must be the condition of, and 
what must happen ın, one’s eyes and brain as one sees a cat In this 
enterprise, clearly ıt does not deny that seeing occurs, or that George 1s the 
seer 

No one but a dualist would reject ths version of materialism’s aims A 
description of what goes on (and must go on) in George’s cranium as George 
sees a cat 1s philosophically unobjectionable, since ıt does not umply that he 
does not see the cat But because materialism rests on mistakes that trans- 
form perception into ‘sensationized perception’, ıt must take itself to be 
describing seeing the cat — that ıs, ıt must be taking certain events (and 
conditions) in George’s cranium to be seeing the cat 

Here the materialist may resist He may insist that the description he 
offers ımphes no denial that one sees the cat, but instead that ıt discloses 
facts that should alter our understanding of who (or what) we are The ‘one’ 
that sees the cat 1s one’s brain, perception being one of the*brain’s functions 
Thus, benighted, we say that George sees the cat, but eventually we must 
understand that the perceiver ıs George’s bram — and, moreover, that 
George just 2s George’s brain (and body) 

Thus would the materialist destroy or denature everything ‘George 
enjoys primacy’ epitomizes But in his zeal he falls to the allure of three 
deadly, hilarious elimimative identities perceivable properties become 
particles ın motion, perception, by being sensationized, turns into neuronal 
activity, and a perceiver becomes a brain in a body 
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Our rebuttal 1s that ‘particles in motion’ does not nullify the perceivable 
properties ıt seeks to explain, ‘neuronal activity’ ıs not a reduction of, but 1s 
doubtless necessary to, perception, and a perceiver 1s not a brain in a body, 
since ‘body’ here ıs a conceptual confusion, like the Cartesian— Jamesian 
reification of sensible properties George, the perceiver, 1s not his body, for 
his ‘body’ 1s in this context a reification of his physicality or physical aspect, 
and George ıs not an aspect of himself ° 


Unuwersity of Oregon at Eugene 


? An early draft of this essay was read at a conference honouring Frank Ebersole in the 
spring of 1996 I am grateful to Ebersole, William Holly, John Powell, Roger Cole, Emanuel 
Pacheco and Kelly D Jolley for therr helpful comments on that occasion, and, for help with a 
later draft, to Henry A Alexander, JC Lewis, David A Wolfe, RE Lewss, Jeffery K 
Herbert and anonymous readers for The Philosophical Quarterly The present version 1s presented 
in grateful remembrance of my mentor, O K Bouwsma From his example one learned both 
to suffer a problem patiently and to have fun with ıt 
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PERSONS AND THEIR PROPERTIES 


By JASON STANLEY 


INTRODUCTION 


Neo-Lockeans about personal identity typically do not give explicit defini- 
tions of personhood Rather, they supply contextual definitions, definitions 
of the form ‘For any x and y, x 1s the same person as y if and only if x bears 
psychological relation R to y` So, in an important sense, neo-Lockeans do 
not say what persons are But whatever entities persons turn out to be, if the 
neo-Lockean ıs correct, they must satisfy the neo-Lockean contextual 
definition 

Since the contextual definition given by neo-Lockean theorists ınvokes 
only psychological relations on the right-hand side, and entities occupying 
different bodies can none the less stand ın the relevant psychological rela- 
trons to one another, the neo-Lockean contextual definition 1s mconsistent. 
with the thesis that persons are (non-contingently) their bodies ! The neo- 
Lockean contextual definition 1s none the less consistent with different, 
positions on the relation between persons and their bodies For example, 
one might hold with David Wiggins that persons are constituted by their 
bodies But one very natural view of the relation between persons and 
their bodies to which one might be led by neo-Lockean considerations 1s the 
view that persons are ın some sense the occupants of their bodies, either 
the brains which mhabıt those bodies, or primitive entities each of which 
bears an embodiment relation to a body ` 


! The neo-Lockean thesis ıs inconsistent with the claim that persons are their bodies, 
unless with David Lewis, ‘Survival and Identity’, in A Rorty (ed), The Identities of Persons (Univ 
of California Press, 1976), pp 17-40, we re-interpret body-talk in terms of the language of 
temporal parts see JJ Thomson, ‘People and Their Bodies’, ın J Dancy (ed), Parfit and hus 
Cnixs (Oxford Blackwell, 1997), pp 203-29, for discussion I take Lewis’ view, however, to be 
a formal variant of a contingent identity view 
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I shall call a mental property a property which ıs expressed by a mental 
predicate, a physical property a property which 1s expressed by a physical pre- 
dicate According to this latter class of views, persons, though they are the 
direct bearers of mental properties, are not the direct bearers of their (non- 
brainy) physical properties (I have added the modifier ‘non-brainy’, because 
the average materialist neo-Lockean ıs committed to the thesis that mental 
properties are realized in brain states I shall drop it ın what follows, and by 
‘physical property’ I shall mean ‘non-bramy physical property’) Rather, 
persons only derivatively have the physical properties they do, ın virtue of 
standing in some relation to a body which has these properties In other 
words, advocates of such views accept what I shall henceforth call ‘the 
asymmetry thesis’ (hereafter AT) 


AT Persons are the direct bearers of ther mental properties, and only 
derwatwely have the physical properties they have 


I believe that the asymmetry thesis 1s a fairly widely accepted, though less 
often explicitly defended, thesis about persons My purpose in this paper 1s 
to show that, on any natural way of construing ‘directness’, it 1s false This 
threatens all views about persons which entail it 

I shall argue that an advocate of AT (henceforth ‘an asymmetry theorist’) 
faces the following two obstacles First, we often utter true sentences which 
seem to ascribe physical properties directly to persons, such as ‘I weigh 135 
pounds’ An asymmetry theorist must explain how such sentences could be 
true Second, it seems that the grounds we have for self-ascribing physical 
predicates are no less direct than the grounds we have for self-ascribing 
mental predicates This suggests that there ıs no epistemological asymmetry 
between mental and physical predicates of the sort one would expect if AT 
were true I shall argue that neither of these obstacles 1s easy to surmount 

I begin by considering two strategies for explaining the truth of sentences 
which appear to ascribe physical properties directly to persons and which 
would be amenable to the asymmetry theorist I argue in §I against the first 
of these strategies, and ın §II against the second Finally, in §III, I argue that 
the prospects for forging an epistemological asymmetry between mental and 
physical predicates are dim 


I 


The asymmetry thesis, construed semantically, 1s a thesis about all ex- 
pressions which purport to refer to persons Since bodies are the direct 
bearers of physical properties, according to the thesis, such expressions do 
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not, or do not in their central uses, refer to bodies For the purposes of this 
paper, however, I shall confine my discussion to the term ‘I’ The first 
linguistic thesis about sentences containing the term ‘P which 1s attractive 
for the asymmetry theorist 1s that ‘I’ 1s ambaguous For instance, ıt 1s some- 
times argued that, in sentences such as ‘I am out of gas’, T ıs shorthand for 
‘my car’ Analogously, in sentences such as ‘I weigh 135 pounds’, ‘P 1s taken 
to be shorthand for ‘my body’ In sentences such as ‘I am thinking about 
penguins’, on the other hand, ‘T’ refers to a person, something which 1s not 
directly the bearer of physical properties such as that expressed by ‘weighs 
135 pounds’ This section 1s devoted to a discussion of this proposal 

According to the view that ‘T ıs ambiguous, in physical self-ascriptions 
made ın such sentences as 


1 Iweigh 135 pounds 
T 1s shorthand for ‘my body’ In mental self-ascriptions such as 
2 Iseea canary 


T refers to a person, which 1s not a body I henceforth refer to this view as 
‘the ambiguity thesis’ 

There is also another thesis about ‘T’, which it 1s standard to attribute to 
Wittgenstein, that ‘P does not refer n mental self-ascrrptions ? This thesis, as' 
Strawson has argued, 1s related to the ambiguity thesis, because ‘if we try to, 
think of that to which one’s states of consciousness are ascribed as something 
utterly different from that to which certam corporeal characteristics are’ 
ascribed, then indeed ıt becomes difficult to see why states of consciousness 
should be ascribed to, thought of as belonging to, anythıng at all’? My 
arguments ın this section work equally well against this thesis 

It 1s worth noting that, ın any case, the two theses are not as distinct as 
might at first glance appear, as the Wittgensteimian thesis might collapse mto 
the other ambiguity thesis, for the following reason A proponent of the 
Wittgenstemian view must maintain that, ın physical self-ascriptions, ‘P 1s 
replaceable by ‘this body’ But surely the only plausible account of why a 
body counts as ¢hzs body ın a physical self-ascription I make 1s that ıt 1s mne 

One powerful kind of support for the ambiguity thesis comes from 
examples like 


3 Iam out of gas 


At first glance, ıt might appear that the best analysis of the use of ‘P in such 
sentences 1s as elliptical for an expression such as ‘my car’ By analogy, it 


2L Wittgenstem, The Blue and Brown Books (Oxford Blackwell, 1958), pp 66ffF 
3 PF Strawson, Indunduals (London Methuen, 1959), p 98 
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may be held, the use of ‘P ın (1) ıs elliptical for ‘my body’ But this argument 
fails The premise of the argument, that uses of T’ such as that found ın (3) 
are elliptical for expressions such as ‘my car’, 1s false, as the following two 
sentences show (as 1s conventional, asterisks mark muisfires) 


4 *Both Bull’s car and I are out of gas 
5 Both Buill’s car and my car are out of gas 


(4) 1s very odd Yet (5) ıs well formed But, if the sort of occurrence of ‘I’ as 
found in (3) were elliptical for ‘my car’, then (4) and (5) would be on a par 
Since they clearly are not, it 1s false that the occurrence of ‘P in (3) 1s ellip- 
tical for ‘my car’ Similarly, to modify an example from Nunberg,* (6) 1s 
acceptable, but (7) 1s clearly not 


6 My car, which is a phantom grey Honda Civic, ıs out of gas 
7 *I, which is a phantom grey Honda Civic, am out of gas 


Again, if the sort of occurrence of T as found ın (3) were elliptical for ‘my 
car’, then (6) and (7) would be on a par 

It ıs worth noting that the ambiguity posited by the ambiguity view 1s 
nothing like that between the two meanings of ‘bank’ in English ‘Bank’ 
is ambiguous between ‘river bank’ and ‘financial mstitution’ In the follow- 
ing sort of context, where two verb phrases have been conjoined, 


8 The bank was open for business and filled with swimmers 


can mean either that the financial institution was open for business and filled 
with swimmers, or 1t can mean that the river bank was open for business 
and filled with swimmers It cannot mean that the financial institution was 
open for business, and the river bank was filled with swimmers If the am- 
biguity posited between the two meanings of T were anythmg lke the 
ambiguity posited between the two meanings of ‘bank’, then sentences like 


9 lam thinking about Descartes and being pushed on a swing 


should be unacceptable, because the predications would require ‘I’ to be 
taken in two different senses, which, as (8) demonstrates, 1s disallowed in 
such contexts But (g), and sentences like it, are perfectly acceptable 
Therefore the ambiguity posited by the ambiguity view cannot be lıke the 
ambiguity between the two meanings of ‘bank’ 5 


+G Nunberg, ‘Indexicality and Deixis’, Lingustics and Philosophy, 16 (1993), pp 1-43, at 


9 

5 See L Schubert and F Pelletier, ‘Problems ın the Representation of the Logical Form of 
Generics, Plurals, and Mass Nouns’, m E LePore (ed), New Duechons in Semantics (London 
Academic Press, 1987), pp 385-451, at pp 389-90, for a sumiar argument against the view 
that bare plural noun phrases are ambiguous between generic and existential readings 
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Another possibility ıs that ın sentences such as 
1 I weigh 135 pounds 


the occurrence of ‘T’ has a shifted or a deferred reference The phenomenon 
of shifted reference 1s exhibited by examples such as the following A waiter 
rushes into a kitchen, and utters 


10 The ham sandwich is flirting with me 


In this case, the descriptive phrase ‘the ham sandwich’ refers, on accounts 
which explain such reference shift semantically, not to a unique salient 
ham sandwich, but rather to the person who ordered the ham sandwich © 
Analogously, ıt may be held, the occurrence of T in examples such as (1) 1s a 
case of shifted reference Such uses of ‘I’ would then refer, not to the person 
who utters the sentence, but rather, via shifted or deferred reference, to the 
utterer’s body 

However, this account 1s umplausible in the light of the acceptability of 
sentences such as (9) For such constructions are not, ın the mam, acceptable 
where the subject has a shifted reference Unlike (9), 


11 *The ham sandwich 1s flirting with me and has chips next to ıt 


1s completely unacceptable in any context But if the same mechanisms are 
at work in (9) as in (11), the difference in acceptability becomes a mystery 
Appeal to shifted reference thus does not aid the ambiguity thesis 

Here 1s another argument against the ambiguity thesis, involving a differ- 
ent class of examples, what linguisticians call ‘control structures’ According 
to the ambiguity thesis, ın sentences such as 


12 I want to be pushed by John 


the occurrence of ‘I’ in the subject position of ‘wants’ either refers to a mind, 
or 1s non-referring But since it 1s a body which ıs to be pushed by John, the 
understood subject of ‘to be pushed by John’ must be something different 
from the referent (if such there be) of the first occurrence of P Thus the 
understood subject of ‘to be pushed by John’ must be unrelated to the first 
occurrence of ‘P 

One way to explicate this thesis 1s to argue that sentences such as (10) are 
shorthand for sentences such as 


13 I want [I to be pushed by John] 


* See Nunberg for discussions of such examples See also I Sag, ‘Formal Semantics and 
Extralinguistic Context’, in P Cole (ed), Radical Pragmatics (London Academic Press, 1981), 
PP 273-94, for a discussion of how to incorporate shifted reference mto an mtensional 
semantic framework 
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If so, then the first occurrence of ‘T’ could have a referent different from 
that of the second occurrence of ‘T 7” However, sentences such as (12) are 
demonstrably not shorthand for sentences such as (13) According to the 
proposal we are considering, for instance, 


14 Every man wants to leave 
1s shorthand for 
15 Every man wants [every man to leave] 


But of course (14) does not mean what (15) means So structures such as (12) 
and (14) are demonstrably not shorthand for structures such as (13) and (15) 

Control structures can also be used to show that the ambiguity theorist 
cannot exploit the notion of shifted reference For instance, 


16 The ham sandwich wants to have chips next to it 


only permits a reading which ascribes mental states to sandwiches The 
understood subject of ‘to have chips next to 1t’ must be the very same object 
as the referent of ‘the ham sandwich’ 

According to standard linguistic theory, the understood subject of ‘to be 
pushed by John’ in (12) 1s an invisible anaphoric element which picks up 1ts 
reference from the first occurrence of T’ But, if this ıs correct, then it 1s not 
possible that the understood subject of ‘to be pushed by John’ differs from 
the understood subject of ‘want’ ın (12), as 1s required by the ambiguity view 

Thus a standard argument for the ambiguity view fails Furthermore, it ıs 
difficult to see how to make sense of the required ambiguity We are stuck 
with the claim that the referent of ‘T 1s the bearer of two different classes of 
properties But there is another version of the thesis that mental self- 
ascriptions differ ın some substantive sense from physical self-ascriptions, 
which remains unaffected by this line of criticism For all I have said, 1t may 
be that although we are bearers of both mental and physical properties, the 
former are ascribed more ‘directly’ than the latter In the next section, I turn 
to the remaining Imguistic attempt to explicate this proposal 


Il 
In the last section, I argued against the thesis that only ın mental self- 
ascriptions does ‘I’ refer to my ‘real’ self According to the thesis considered 
7In the 1960s ıt was maintained by some lmguisticians that sentences such as (12) were 


transformationally derived from sentences such as (13) by a transformation called ‘equi-NP 
deletion’ I use the classic arguments against this account of control structures ın what follows 
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in this section, ‘I’ unambiguously refers to something describable solely with 
mental predicates, an ‘occupant’ of a body But, according to this thesis, the 
true logical form of physical self-ascriptions reveals them as primarily ascrib- 
ing physical properties to bodies, and only derivatively to the occupants of 
those bodies Mental self-ascriptions, ın contrast, wear their logical form on 
their sleeves They both appear to, and do ın fact, ascribe mental properties 
‘directly’ to the referent of T 

The most obvious way of explicating the thesis ın question 1s to construe a 
predicate like ‘weigh 135 pounds’ as shorthand for something like ‘stand in 
the embodiment relation to this body, and this body weighs 135 pounds’ 
However, this position ıs easily refuted For if it 1s correct, then a sentence 
such as ‘My legs weigh 135 pounds’ 1s short for ‘My legs stand in the 
embodiment relation to this body, and this body weighs 135 pounds’ But of 
course this is not what an utterance of ‘My legs weigh 135 pounds’ asserts 

A more defensible position 1s that physical predicates themselves are 
ambiguous When T occurs in the nominative case, as in ‘I weigh 135 
pounds’, then the correct predicate 1s ‘stand in the embodiment relation to 
this body, and this body weighs 135 pounds’ ® However, when P occurs in 
the possessive adjective form, as in “My legs weigh 135 pounds’, or with a 
non-person-involving subject, then the occurrence of ‘weigh 135 pounds” 
should be taken at face value So the position 1s not that all physical pre- 
dicates are shorthand for some longer expression, but rather that each’ 
physical predicate 1s ambiguous between a predicate which 1s to be taken at 
face value at the level of logical form and a predicate which ıs shorthand for 
some longer expression 

The reason why this position 1s dubious 1s as follows According to 1t, the 
predicates ın (1) and (17) are different 


1 I weigh 135 pounds 
17 That rock weighs 135 pounds 


The predicate ın (1) 1s, on this view, ‘stand in the embodiment relation to 
this body, and this body weighs 135 pounds’ The predicate ın (17), on the 
other hand, 1s to be read at face value However, 


18 Both that rock and I weigh 135 pounds 


1s perfectly acceptable But there ıs only one predicate in (18) If ‘weigh 135 
pounds’ is ambiguous, which meaning does ıt have? If ıt means the same as 
‘stands ın the embodiment relation to this body and this body weighs 135 
pounds’, then (18) expresses the same proposition as (19) overleaf 


8 For a discussion of the embodiment relation, see S Shoemaker, ‘Embodiment and 
Behavior’, ın his Identity, Cause, and Mind Philosophical Essays (Cambridge UP, 1984), pp 113-38 
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19 Both that rock and I stand ın the embodiment relation to this body, and 
this body weighs 135 pounds 


But this ıs absurd Conversely, if ıt has the face-value reading, then there ıs 
no reason to suppose that ın (1), the predicate cannot simply be taken at face 
value 

One might reply by maintaining that (18) 1s shorthand for 


20 That rock weighs 135 pounds and I weigh 135 pounds 


If so, then one could allow the predicate to mean one thing ın its first 
occurrence, and another ın its second occurrence However, this reply 1s 
false Constructions such as (18) are not shorthand for constructions such as 
(20) For instance, 


21 John and I went to the bank 
1s clearly not shorthand for 
22 John went to the bank and I went to the bank 


(22) could be used to express the proposition that John went to the financial 
mstitution, and I went to the river bank But (21) has no such use So the 
acceptabihty of (18) poses serious difficulties for the thesis that predicates 
such as ‘weighs 135 pounds’ are ambiguous, meaning one thing when 
conjoined with ‘I’, and another when conjomed with other subject terms 

One might try to provide support for re-interpreting physical predicates 
by adverting again to locutions such as 


3 Jam out of gas 


According to this train of thought, ın such locutions the predicate ‘am out of 
gas’ only derivatively applies to me, applying ın the first instance to my car, 
or my aircraft, or whatever vehicle I am in when I utter the sentence By 
analogy, ıt 1s supposed, physical self-ascripttions apply only derivatively to 
me, applying ın the first mstance to my body In the previous section, I 
considered a similar argument, which failed because the premise was false 

In contrast, I believe the premise of this argument to be true However, as I 
now argue, the analogy fails 

As we have seen, examples such as 


18 Both that rock and I weigh 135 pounds 


provide good reason to believe that physical predicates do not apply 
dervatively to the referent of T But similar examples fail to show that 
predicates such as ‘out of gas’ do not apply only derivatively to the referent 
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of ‘P On such an account, ‘am out of gas’ ın ‘I am out of gas’ 1s shorthand 
for some longer predicate, such as ‘am standing ın the relation F to a vehicle 
which is out of gas’ (F would then be a place-holder for contextually sup- 
plied relational concepts such as that expressed by ‘occupancy’ ) Now 


4  *Both Bull’s car and I are out of gas 


is the correlate of (18) But, whereas (18) 1s well formed, (4) 1s quite odd This 
provides strong evidence for the claim that ‘out of gas’ ıs a different pre- 
dicate in the sentence ‘Bull’s car ıs out of gas’ from what it 1s in the sentence 
‘Tam out of gas’ 

So there 1s no semantic difficulty in accounting for the truth of sentences 
such as (3) The predicate ın (3) 1s elliptical for a more complex predicate, as 
evidenced by the unacceptability of (4) But the fact that sentences such 
as (18) are perfectly acceptable removes the possibility of giving a simular 
analysis to physical self-ascriptions 

Here are two final strategies the aymmetry theorist could exploit in order 
to explain these facts According to the first, ‘weighs 135 pounds’ 1s a positive 
adjective Such adjectives, like ‘tall’, express relations between objects and 
properties For instance, ‘tall’, in “That man 1s tall’, expresses a relation 
between that man and a comparison class which 1s supphed by context The 
asymmetry theorist could then construe “That man weighs 135 pounds’ as 
ellyptical for “That man weighs 135 pounds for a human’, in much the same 
way as certain treatments of such adjectives take “That man 1s tall’ as 
essentially elliptical for “That man 1s tall for a man’ °? 

But this 1s not an option For such adjectives are conceptually related to 
comparatives Whether it 1s true or not, it 1s coherent (and indeed plausible) 
to say that to be tall for a man 1s to be taller than most men, or to be 
comfortable for a chair ıs to be more comfortable than most chairs !° But it 
makes no sense whatsoever to say that to weigh 135 pounds for a man 1s to' 
weigh 135 pounder than most men No conceptual relation to a comparative 
exists ın the case of ‘weighs 135 pounds’, and so such predicates are not 
positive adjectives 

There 1s a final strategy available to the asymmetry theorist This 1s to 
deny that for sentences such as 


18 Both that rock and I weigh 135 pounds 


°Eg, P Ludlow, ‘Implicit Comparison Clauses’, Linguistes and Philosophy, 12 (1989), 
PP 519733 

10 Issues here are, of course, more complex — see, eg, H Kamp, ‘Two Theories about 
Adjectives’, in E Keenan (ed), Formal Semantics of Natural Language (Cambridge UP, 1975), 
pp 23-55 — but the details do not affect my argument 
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any re-interpretation 1s required !! The rock weighs 135 pounds in the way 
rocks do, that 1s, by weighing 135 pounds, and I weigh 135 pounds ın the 
way humans do, that 1s, by standing in the embodiment relation to a body 
which weighs 135 pounds The rock and I both have the property of weigh- 
ing 135 pounds, but in different ways 

I do not deny that there are certain sentences of the form (18) in which 
the two conjoined noun phrases satisfy the predicates ın what might be 
called ‘different ways’ For instance, ın 


23 Both John and Bull are over five feet tall 


Bull might satisfy the predicate ‘is over five feet tall’ m virtue of being five 
foot eight, and John might satisfy ıt ın virtue of being six foot two But there 
1s a qualitative difference between the relation John and Bill bear in this 
example to the property of bemg over five feet tall, and the different 
relations the rock and I bear to the property of weighing 135 pounds, 
according to AT The difference les in that the over-five-feet-tallness of 
both John and Bull supervenes on intrinsic properties of John and Bill 
According to AT, ın contrast, whereas the weight of the rock supervenes on 
imtrinsic properties of the rock, my weight supervenes on properties of some 
object which is not me Thus the existence of examples such as (20) fails to 
support this defence of AT 

There are, however, examples which are more favourable to this strategy 
In 


24. Both the mayor and his advisory committee believe that ıt would be 
immoral to build a jail!” 


presumably the predicate ‘believes that ıt would be mmoral to build a jail’ 1s 
true of the mayor ın a singular way, whereas it 1s true of his advisory 
committee ın a plural way What this example shows ıs that the same 
predicate can be true of the referent of one term in a singular way, and true 
of the referent of another term in a plural way (It 1s, of course, a central 
topic in contemporary semantic theory just what ‘a plural way’ 1s ) 

However, there 1s a sharp distinction between a case of non-singular 
reference such as (24), and (18), according to AT The mayor’s advisory 
committee believes that it ıs immoral to build a jail because of facts about 
the beliefs of some appropriate majority of its members But, on an asym- 
metry theorist’s reading of (18), I weigh 135 pounds because some other 
object does, to which I happen to be related What AT requires for its 
defence 1s an acceptable example of the form of (18) in which one of the 


"J owe this strategy to discussion with Sydney Shoemaker 
12 T owe this example to Shoemaker 
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conjoined noun phrases in subject position has the property expressed by 
the predicate in virtue of properties of it, whereas the other object has the 
property expressed by the predicate ın virtue of its being related to some 
object which has that property In (24), by contrast, the second noun phrase 
has the property ın question in virtue of properties of the things which 
constitute it 

The asymmetry theorist might protest that bemg required to produce 
such an example places the burden of proof unfairly But the situation here 
is worse For wherein could the unacceptability of sentences such as (4) he 
except in the fact that a predicate ıs bemg misused in precisely the way 
envisaged? In other words, the unacceptability of (4) seems to be due to the 
fact that natural language does not allow constructions of the form ‘Both x 
and y are F’, where x 1s F in virtue of intrinsic properties of x, and y is F in 
virtue of bearing relation R to an object z which 1s F (unless z 1s a part of y, 
as in the case of plural and group reference) 

Surely, if AT 1s correct, (18) and (4) should be on a par That 1s precisely 
why the view 1s often explained by appeal to examples such as (3) The 
unacceptability of (4) should lead us then to question this strategy for 
accounting for the truth of sentences contaiming the first-person pronoun 


I 


There 1s thus no way of representing the alleged derivativeness of (non- 
brainy) physical properties lmguistically The asymmetry theorist must 
locate the derivativeness in some other aspect of our practice, for instance, 
in the grounds we have for self-ascribing such properties In this section, I 
evaluate attempts to forge an epistemological asymmetry between mental 
and physical self-ascriptions I argue that there ıs no evidence that there 1s 
any such asymmetry 

I first construe epistemologically the notion of a direct self-ascription of a ' 
property Then I explain why the thesis that mental self-ascrptions are 
direct in this sense, and physical self-ascriptions are not, 1s false I then turn 
to other attempts to establish that physical self-ascriptions are less epistem- 
ologically fundamental than mental self-ascriptions I argue that these, too, 
are problematic 

The first thesis which offers some promise as a means of distinguishing 
mental and physical self-ascriptions on the basis of their grounds mvolves 
Sydney Shoemaker’s notion of immunity to error through muisidentification 
(henceforth IEM) A judgement Fa 1s immune to error through misident- 
ification when, if 1t 1s defeated, ıts grounds do not survive as the sole grounds 
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for the existential generalization that something ıs F Here ıs a judgement 
which does not meet this criterion, and ıs hence not IEM Suppose I hear 
someone walking down the stairs, and, thinking ıt 1s Sally, judge that Sally 1s 
walking down the stairs Then, I turn around, and bump into Sally, who all 
the while was standing behind me My judgement that Sally 1s walking 
down the stairs has been defeated, but my grounds survive as grounds for 
the judgement that someone 1s walking down the stairs Thus the judgement 
that Sally ıs walking down the stars 1s not IEM 

The reason why my judgement that Sally ıs walking down the stairs 1s not 
TEM 1s because ıt was ‘based on an identification’ I identified Sally as the 
person who was walking down the stairs, and the judgement’s defeat was 
due to the failure of this identification Judgements which cannot be 
defeated in this manner are those which are IEM 

Immunity to error through musidentification 1s the best way of explicating 
the idea of a predicate’s being directly ascribed to the subject of a judge- 
ment The predicate in a non-IEM judgement 1s not directly ascribed to the 
subject of the judgement, but 1s rather first ascribed to the reference of some 
other smgular concept, which 1s then identified with the subject of the 
judgement In a judgement which ıs IEM, on the other hand, the predicate 
1s directly ascribed to the subject of the judgement 

The most obvious way of using IEM as a way of explicating the thesis 
that mental predicates are directly self-ascribed, and physical predicates only 
indirectly self-ascribed, might seem to be as the claim that mental self- 
ascriptions are IEM, and physical self-ascriptions are not IEM For instance, 
if I judge that I weigh 135 pounds, I would first ascribe the physical pre- 
dicate to the occupant of this body, which I would then identify with myself 
However, the claim 1s false First of all, there are mental self-ascriptions 
which are not IEM Gareth Evans writes of 


a case in which I have reason to believe that my tactual information 1s misleading, ıt 
feels as 1f I am touching a piece of cloth, and my relevant visual information 1s 
restricted to seeing, m a murror, a large number of hands reaching out and touching 
nothing, and one hand touching a piece of cloth 3 


If I judge on this basis that I feel a piece of cloth, my judgement ıs not IEM, 
because, if it is defeated, my grounds remain as grounds for the existential 
generalization that someone 1s feeling a piece of cloth Similar examples can 
be constructed to show that sentences such as ‘I am seeing a piece of cloth’ 
can be used in judgements which are not IEM '* 


13 G Evans, Varieties of Reference (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1982), p 219 
4Cf C McGinn, The Subjectwe View Secondary Qualities and Indexical Thoughts (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1983), p 51 
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The second point ıs that, as Shoemaker pointed out ın 1968, there are 
many physical self-ascriptions which are IEM "° For instance, if I am 
receiving proprioceptive information ın the normal way, then the judgement 
that my legs are crossed 1s IEM If the judgement 1s defeated, if I find 
out that my legs are not ın fact crossed, then my grounds do not survive as 
grounds for the existential generalization that someone’s legs are crossed 

Since there are mental self-ascriptions that are not IEM, and physical 
self-ascriptions which are, the claim that a distinction between the two kinds 
of self-ascriptions can be forged with the use of the notion of immunity to 
error through misidentification cannot be as straightforward as the thesis 
that mental self-ascriptions are IEM and physical self-ascriptions are not A 
more promising way of using IEM to distinguish between the two kinds of 
selfascription 1s by arguing that when physical self-ascnptions are IEM, 
they are so because they have inherited the status from related mental self- 
ascriptions (and not aice versa) 

One philosopher who has provided such an account 1s Colin McGinn 
According to McGinn (p 52), ‘“T” ıs used as subject only m judgements 
asserted on the basis of incorrigible self-ascriptions of subjective states’ 
That ıs, according to hım, any self-ascription which 1s IEM ıs asserted on the 
basis of an incorrigible mental self-ascription Indeed, on McGinn’s view 
(pp 51-2), any judgement which ıs IEM has as its grounds an incorrigible 
mental self-ascription 

This proposal 1s difficult to evaluate Certainly ıt 1s inconsistent with the 
phenomenology of physical self-ascriptions to claim that they have, as 
grounds, corresponding mental self-ascriptions For instance, if I judge that 
my leg is trembling, I certainly do not seem to go through a process of 
inference from the judgement that it feels as if my leg 1s trembling to the 
judgement that it ıs Exther McGinn ıs suggesting that the mference ın 
question is unconscious, or he 1s recommending his proposal as a rational 
reconstruction of our ordinary practice 

If the first interpretation 1s correct, then McGinn’s proposal has the 
problematic consequence that anyone who makes a physical self-ascription 
which 1s IEM possesses appearance concepts That 1s, his proposal, thus 
interpreted, entails that anyone who makes the first-person judgement that 
he ıs ın front of a table must understand what ıt 1s to seem to see a table, or 
to have the appearance of a table This consequence ıs worrsome, and not 
Just because it requires a relatively high degree of conceptual sophistication 
on the part of the person making the judgement Rather, ıt 1s problematic 
because ıt reverses the natural order of conceptual prionty 


15 Shoemaker, ‘Self-Reference and Self-Awareness’, repr in his Identity, Cause, and Mind 
Philosophical Essays (Cambridge UP, 1984), pp 6-18, at p 8 See also Evans §7 3 
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To understand appearance concepts, one must first understand concepts 
of how things ın fact are !ë Roughly, to grasp the concept of how something 
appears to one, ıt 1s necessary to know that st 1s possible that the appearance 
1s not true to how the thing actually ıs Thus to grasp the concept of how 
something appears to one it 1s necessary to grasp concepts involving how the 
thing actually 1s But the latter sort of concepts do not involve in their ana- 
lysis subjective-appearance concepts Hence to grasp the concepts involved 
in making a judgement about how things are, one need not grasp the 
concepts involved in making a judgement about how things appear to one 
But since the converse ıs the case, McGinn’s analysis, interpreted as a de- 
scription of our unconscious practice, 1s objectionable On the other hand, if 
what McGuinn is suggesting ıs a rational reconstruction, rather than a de- 
scription of ordinary practice, then his proposal cannot be used as evidence 
for what our ordinary concept of a person 1s (Since it 1s not McGinn’s 
purpose to provide an analysis of our concept of a person, this 1s not an 
objection to his view Rather, it ıs an objection to a possible use of ıt ) 

The key to establishing the thesis that physical self-ascriptions are only 
ever derivatively IEM ıs to argue that there ıs some epistemologically privi- 
leged class of judgements which enable physical self-ascriptions to be IEM 
According to McGinn, the epistemological privilege ıs mcorngibility, and 
the enabling relation 1s the relation a judgement bears to its grounds 
Shoemaker, the other philosopher who has tried to argue that physical self- 
ascriptions are only ever derivatively IEM, ıs more interested ın drawing a 
distinction between mental and physical predicates Hence he cannot avail 
himself of incorrigibility, because there are many mental predicates, such as 
‘seeing a canary’, the self-ascriptions of which are not incorngible '7 Instead, 
Shoemaker defines a class of judgements which he calls ‘absolutely’ IEM 
He then maintains (‘Self-Reference and Self-Awareness’ p 8) that physical 
self-ascriptions are never absolutely IEM, but are rather only ‘circum- 
stantially’ IEM, and are only ever IEM in virtue of some absolutely IEM 
judgement 

It would appear that, when a self-ascription 1s circumstantially immune to error 

through musidentification, this ıs always because the speaker knows or believes it to be 


16 Cf HA Prichard on Russell’s idiosyncratic version of phenomenalism ‘if someone did 
not understand what was meant by “a body”, he could not possibly be brought to understand 
what was meant by “an appearance”’ (‘Mr Bertrand Russell on Our Knowledge of the Ex- 
ternal World’, Mind, 27 (1915), pp 145-85, at p 176) Cf also §12 of W Sellars, ‘Empiricism 
and the Philosophy of Mind’, in H Feigl and M Scriven (eds), Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy 
of Science, Vol 1 (Univ of Minnesota Press, 1956), pp 253-329 

17 §elf-ascrptions of what hnguisticians call mdidual-level predicates, such as ‘is highly 
intelligent’, or ‘1s five feet tall’, which reflect some standing disposition or feature, are never 
IEM, and can be set aside for present purposes In what follows, ‘mental self-ascription’ will be 
used so as to exclude such predicates 
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true as a consequence of some other self-ascription, which the speaker knows or 1s 
entitled to believe, that 1s absolutely immune to error through musidentification, e g, 
in the circumstances just umagined the proposition ‘I am facing a table’ would be 
known or believed as a consequence of the proposition ‘I see a table in the centre of 
my field of vision’ 


To establish the thesis that physical self-ascriptions which are IEM are 
parasitic on mental self-ascriptions, Shoemaker must discharge two obliga- 
tions First, he must demonstrate that the class of absolutely IEM judge- 
ments 1s all and only the class of the relevant mental self-ascriptions Second, 
he must explain how ıt ıs that the absolutely IEM judgements enable the 
physical self-ascriptions to be IEM 

Judgements which are absolutely IEM are such that the sentences which 
are used to give their content can only be used to give the content of judge- 
ments which are IEM Judgements which are circumstantially IEM are such 
that the sentences which are used to give their content can also be used to 
give the content of judgements which are not IEM According to Shoe- 
maker, then, mental self-ascriptions fall mto the former category, and 
physical self-ascriptions into the latter 

The first pomt Shoemaker must establish requires demonstrating that 
mental self-ascriptions are absolutely IEM Evans has objected to this pomt, 
on the already mentioned grounds that many of the relevant mental self- 
ascriptions, such as ‘I see a canary’, or ‘I feel a piece of cloth’, can be used in 
Judgements which are not IEM So Shoemaker must add something to the 
characterization of absolute munity to error through musidentification 
This addition must preclude the counter-examples from showing that judge- 
ments which are IEM and whose contents are given by sentences such as ‘I 
see a canary’ are not absolutely IEM That is, he needs to produce some 
feature F of the counter-examples such that a judgement which 1s absolutely 
IEM 1s one in which the sentence used to give its content can only be used 
to give the content of judgements which are IEM, except under conditions 
in which those judgements have the feature F The worry 1s that any such 
feature will count as absolutely IEM some of those judgements which Shoe- 
maker hopes are only circumstantially IEM, such as physical self-ascriptions 

Shoemaker’s first obligation appears difficult to fulfil However, the 
central issue 1s not whether there 1s a characterizable class of absolutely IEM 
Judgements Rather, it volves the second of Shoemaker’s obhgations If 
mental self-ascriptions are not grounds for physical self-ascriptions, then m 
what sense are physical self-ascriptions which are IEM parasitic on them? 

As the above quotation from Shoemaker suggests, his belief that physical 
self-ascriptions which are IEM are parasitic on mental self-ascrptions 1s due 
to his acceptance of what I call ‘the grounds thesis’ 
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The grounds of a physical self-ascripuon which ıs IEM he always in a 
mental self-ascription such that, if the subject possessed the relevant 
concepts and were to judge it, the subject’s judgement would be IEM 18 


The grounds thesis does not of course imply that I must infer from, say, the 
judgement that I now feel that my legs are crossed to the judgement that my 
legs are crossed The thesis 1s perfectly consistent with the non-inferential 
character of my current knowledge that my legs are crossed Its central 
claim is rather that the reason why ıt counts as knowledge ıs that I now feel 
that my legs are crossed 

If the grounds thesis were true, then ıt might be thought to establish an 
asymmetry between mental and physical predicates For, on this line of 
thinking, my knowledge that, say, ıt feels to me as if my legs are crossed 1s 
not due to any (non-brainy) physical fact I do not know that it feels to me as 
if my legs are crossed because my legs are ın fact crossed So, if the grounds 
thesis were true, we might then seem to have an asymmetry between mental 
and physical predicates I would know self-ascriptions of the latter class of 
predicates ın virtue of satisfying predicates of the former class 

Even if one could rest a plausible asymmetry claim upon the grounds 
thesis, I am not sure 1t would establish the sort of asymmetry between mental 
and physical predicates which AT requires Be that as it may, I doubt that 
the grounds thesis 1s true For ıt conflicts with standard rehabihst accounts of 
non-inferential knowledge According to the rehabulist, x’s non-inferential 
knowledge that p 1s justified by the fact that x’s belief that p 1s a rehable 
indicator of the truth of p What a reliabilist would say about the example of 
my non-inferential knowledge that my legs are crossed 1s that its justification 
hes, not in the fact that I feel that my legs are crossed, but rather in the fact 
that my belief that my legs are crossed 1s a rehable indicator of the (physical) 
fact that my legs are crossed !° 

There are, of course, those who would hold that the fact that my exper- 
ence 1s only causally responsible for the reliability of my belief does not 
preclude ıt from being part of its justification But this position 1s again of no 
help to anyone who bases an asymmetry claim on the grounds thesis For 
causal explanations of the reliability of my experiences involve non-brainy 
physical facts, for example, about the positioning of my body For instance, 
that I have a (veridical) perceptual experience of a computer screen in front 
of me ıs due ın part to the fact that my body ıs positioned in a certain way 

18 Thanks to Carl Ginet for this formulation 

1E g, ‘Suppose A knows non-mferentally that his legs are now crossed This simply 
means that he truly believes that his legs are crossed, and that he empirically could not have 


had that belief unless his legs were crossed m physical fact’ (D Armstrong, A Materalst Theory 
of the Mind, New York Routledge, 1993, p 189) 
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relative to the computer screen Thus both mental and physical predicates 
would enter into the justificatory story for cases of non-inferential 
knowledge, on a causal account of the justification of such beliefs This 1s 
mcompatible with the use of the grounds thesis to forge an epistemological 
asymmetry between mental and physical predicates 

I have argued that physical self-ascriptions which are IEM cannot be 
based on inferences from mental judgements, even if such inferences are 
unconscious I then argued that such judgements do not count as ex- 
pressions of knowledge, when they do, ın virtue of having the truth of 
mental self-ascriptions as their central grounds This removes the possibility 
of forging the sort of epistemological asymmetry between mental and 
physical self-ascriptions which would be amenable to AT 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper, I have argued that AT 1s difficult to reconcile with our 
hnguistic and epistemological practice If it ıs correct, then how we speak, 
and how our epistemic practice reflects our relation to our various pro- 
perties, 1s misleading as to the metaphysical facts of personhood I suspect, 
however, that some philosophers will not be moved by these results Accord- 
ing to them, AT ıs a product of metaphysical enquiry, a project guided by a 
pron ‘intuitions’ into essence, which may reveal that our self-conceptions, as 
reflected in the ways we ordinarily talk and reason, are deeply misleading To 
refute these theorists on their own grounds 1s a tricky and difficult matter, 
and one which I have certainly not attempted here 

Thus paper has, rather, been directed at those who either are unwilling to 
advance an error theory about our discourse involving the term ‘T’, or take 
seriously the symmetry between mental and physical predicates as embodied 
in our epistemic practice For such readers, the moral should be that no 
view of persons which entails AT 1s tenable 7° 


Cornell Unwersity 


20 My major debts in this paper are to Sydney Shoemaker and Susanna Siegel, who 
provided extensive and incisive criticisms of various drafts Neither, I am sure, 1s content with 
the final product, so they certamly are not responsible for any errors Nevertheless much of 
what 1s positive about this paper ıs due to their input Carl Gimet, Jim Pryor, Peter Smith, 
Roger Squires and Judith Jarvis Thomson also helped with constructive suggestions Thanks 
also to Tamar Gendler, Richard Larson, Mandy Simons, Daniel Stoljar and Zoltan Szabo for 
discussion 
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IS A TENSELESS LANGUAGE POSSIBLE? 


By Rocer TEICHMANN 


I REDUCTIONISM 


Reductionism ın philosophy ıs a persistent trend Very often ıt seems to a 
certain kind of philosopher that our talk about Fs can, in principle, be 
replaced by talk about Gs — and this 1s often taken as providing grounds for 
the conclusion that Fs are really ‘nothing but’ Gs Mental states are nothing 
but dispositions to behave ın certain ways, teleological explanations are no- 
thing but abbreviated evolutionary (or simular) explanations, colours are 
nothing but powers of objects to affect observers, and so on 

There will usually be more or less technical problems facing such forms of 
reductionism, problems to do with the precise spelling out of the link 
between (talk of) Fs and (talk of) Gs This can be the case whether the link 1s 
effected by a putative translation (of F-talk mto G-talk), or by something 
weaker than translation Either way, the reductionist proposal may suffer 
from cumbersomeness, or excessive complexity, or internal incoherence, or 
whatever But such problems, being technical problems, are ones that 
optimistic reductionists may sumply hope one day to solve, by judicious 
pruning and tampering Alternatively, if sufficiently hard-nosed, they may 
deny that these apparent difficulties, or at least some of them, need or can 
be elimmated ‘Reality just 1s messy’ 

Things get more serious for reductionists when the charge 1s brought that 
they have mischaracterized F-talk or G-talk, or have presupposed a wrong 
account of these In particular, if 1t 1s shown that there 1s no such thing as G- 
talk, or no such thing as G-talk as depicted by the reductionist, then the 
threat to the autonomy of F-talk would appear to be defused 

A once very popular form of reductionism, namely phenomenalism, 
typifies these remarks The phenomenalists hoped to show that any 
statement about physical objects could be reduced to a conjunction of 
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conditionals, each of the form ‘Under such and such conditions, such and 
such sense-data would be experienced’ (Whether the experiencer of sense- 
data was ‘the first person’ or the impersonal ‘one’ was, with like questions, a 
matter of the particular brand of phenomenalism ) Numerous technical 
problems with the phenomenalist programme were discerned, even by its 
adherents such things as the infinity of conditionals allegedly going into the 
translation of any given ‘obyect’-statement, the difficulty in filing out 
the antecedents of those conditionals without bringing ın objects, and so on 

Perhaps these more or less technical problems could have been sorted out 
eventually (to the satisfaction of some), perhaps not It seems to me that the 
real death blow to phenomenalism came when the question was raised 
‘Could there be such a thing as the “pure language of sense-data” spoken of 
by the phenomenalist, and ito which “obyject”-statements are allegedly 
translatable?” Many interconnected reasons were adduced for returning the 
answer ‘No’ to this question, and the result was that the linguistic rug was 
pulled out from under the phenomenalists’ metaphysical feet 

There is at the present time ın the philosophical world a very popular 
form of reductionism, which bears some striking parallels with phenomenal- 
ism I mean the so-called ‘tenseless theory of tme I want m what follows to 
explore some of these parallels, and to show how the ‘tenseless theory’ has as 
secure a foundation as did phenomenalism, and for rather sumilar reasons 


Il THE LANGUAGE OF SENSE-DATA 


The problems with the idea of a ‘language of sense-data’ were twofold They 
concerned, first, what counts as a genuine language at all, and second, the 
apparent conceptual priority of object talk over sense-datum talk Classic 
expositions of these two kinds of problems are to be found, respectively, 
in those paragraphs of Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations (§§243-317, 
344-427) usually lumped together under the title “The Private Language 
Argument’, and in Strawson’s ‘Perception and its Objects’ ! 

A lot 1s needed for a symbol to have a meaning ‘Inner ostension’ plus a 
determination to apply the symbol ‘in the same way’ seemed to be all that 
phenomenalists could rely on when it came to naming or classifying one of 
their sense-data The alternative to this ‘internalist? account would appear to 
be the sort of account dubbed by Kripke ‘dispositional’,? which put the 


"meaning of the private symbol down to the correlation of its beg produced 


‘Reprinted m J Dancy (ed), Perceptual Knowledge (Oxford UP, 1988) 
?S Kripke, Witigensten on Rules and Prwate Language (Oxford Blackwell, 1982), eg, 


PP 22-37 
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with the occurrence of a given (type of) sense-datum An examination of 
‘ostension’, ‘same’, ‘correct/incorrect’, and other notions, threw doubt on 
whether either of these accounts of a private language could hold water 

The Strawsonian attack pointed out that when one attempts to describe a 
language of sense-data, one inevitably finds oneself couching ıt in terms of 
objects and the way they appear A statement like ‘I am having an ex- 
perience as of seeing a fast-moving train’ 1s often going to be all that one 
could give (as opposed to a complex statement about colour patches in the 
visual field, etc) And this, Strawson argued, ıs no accident concepts like 
‘tree’ and ‘face’ necessarily come earlier than concepts for visual or other 
sense-data 

A way of presenting the attack on phenomenalism 1s this if you try to 
describe a ‘sense-datum language’, and how such a language would func- 
tion, you end up, at best, by describing a mere regularity, not something 
that is rule-governed in the way that a genuine language 1s Or you end up 
by describing a language that ıs not really private at all, m which expressions 
like ‘sees a red patch’ get their meaning from an already existing public 
language One can thus say of ‘sense-datum language’ that either it 1s 
no language at all, or talk of objects could not be reduced to its statements 
(since the language presupposes talk of objects, not the other way around) 

We shall find ourselves facing just the same kind of dilemma when it 
comes to an imagined ‘tenseless language’ So let us turn to considering such 
a language 


Il] TENSELESS TRUTH-CONDITIONS 


The typical phenomenalist wanted to show that talk of objects could be 
translated into talk of sense-data And early proponents of the ‘tenseless 
theory of time’ wrote ın much the same way about how to understand 
tensed discourse (namely, as reducible, by translation, into tenseless dıs- 
course) More recent proponents of the ‘tenseless’ view have eschewed this 
appeal to translatability On the whole, what ıs now alleged 1s that tenseless 
truth-conditions can be systematically given for tensed sentences, or for tensed 
statements 

The giving of truth-conditions, instead of translations or analyses, does 
bring with ıt one problem, namely, how to show that a real ‘reduction’ of 
tensed discourse has been effected But this problem ıs not my subject here 

What I want to stress at this point 1s that 1t makes no odds whether we 
speak of translation or of truth-conditions, if the attack is to be of the same 
sort as the attack outlined above upon phenomenalism Clearly ıt would not 
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have helped the phenomenalists were they to have spoken only of giving 
truth-conditions, couched ın a language of sense-data, for statements about 
objects For it was the possibility of such a language that was thrown into 
doubt If such a language 1s mmpossible, then translations into ıt and state- 
ments of truth-conditions expressed ın ıt are likewise impossible 

Our question, then, ıs could there be such a thing as the ‘pure tenseless 
language’ envisaged by ‘tenseless theorists’? 

There 1s more than one way in which one might try to give tenseless 
truth-conditions for tensed sentences or statements But since our question 1s 
the general one, ‘Could there be a genuinely tenseless language®’, then any 
attempt to give tenseless truth-conditions for tensed language would seem to 
be ın danger if the answer to the general question turns out to be ‘No’ On 
the other hand, spelling out in detail why a tenseless language 1s inconceiv- 
able will necessarily involve presenting some picture of a putative tenseless 
language, so that a proponent of the tenseless account may just say ‘But my 
imagined tenseless language isn’t like that’ “Tell us what ıt 1s hike, then’ 1s 
the proper response, as in the case of phenomenalism, the onus of proof lies 
with the philosopher who has made the grand claim 

Before proceeding to the general question, ıt ıs worth reminding ourselves 
of what sorts of truth-conditional reduction might be available One popular 
kind of truth-conditional schema goes like this 


1 Atoken U of ‘Eis present’ 1s true iff U 1s simultaneous with Æ ? 


As ıt stands, this schema involves a use/mention problem concerning ‘EF’, 
something that could probably be avoided at the cost of some complexity 
More seriously, the approach exemplified by this schema takes ‘E 1s present’ 
(and ‘E 1s past/future’) as representative of the sentences of a tensed lang- 
uage apt for tenseless treatment Ordmary English does not, by and large, 
consist of sentences of this form Moreover, the proponent of (1) will simply 
not engage with anyone whose approach to the ‘deep structure’ of tensed 
discourse eschews event terms hke ‘Æ’ and/or predicates like ‘is present’ 
The ‘tense-adverb’ account of AN Prior and others in particular comes to 
mind + 
Perhaps the following sort of schema avoids this last charge 


2 An utterance of ‘It 1s the case that p’ 1s true iff ‘p’ 1s true at the time of 
utterance 


This schema also manages to be innocent of use/mention vacillation 
3 This sort of schema can be found ın, e g, D H Mellor, Real Time (Cambridge UP, 1981) 


+ See, for example, Prior’s ‘Changes m Events and Changes in Things’, in his Papers on 
Time and Tense (Oxford UP, 1968), pp 10-14 
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If the sentence mentioned on the right-hand side of the biconditional 
(represented by ‘f’) were a sentence of a tenseless language, the possibility of 
giving truth-conditions of the form of (2) could be said to be tantamount to 
the possibility of giving tenseless truth-conditions for (present-)tensed utter- 
ances Unfortunately, a proponent of the ‘tenseless’ view will very likely be 
unhappy with the idea of a tenseless sentence’s being true at some times and 
not at others, an idea which (2) seems to rely on essentially 

These sorts of problems, to do with choosing the nght form of truth- 
conditional reduction, are ones that we might hope to be able to regard as 
‘technical’ problems My view 1s that they are rather more serious than that, 
but, for the sake of argument, let us assume that we have a suitable 
candidate Perhaps it will be a cleaned-up version of (1), or of (2) — perhaps ıt 
will be quite different Our question now 1s this ıs the putatively tenseless 
language employed ın the truth-conditional reduction a real possibility ın 
the first place? 


IV IS A TENSELESS LANGUAGE POSSIBLE? 


One clearly cannot simply stipulate that the substituends for ‘U is simul- 
taneous with Æ’, in (1) above, or for ‘p’, ın (2), be tenseless sentences, any 
more than one can stipulate that some symbol be an imperative indicative 
If I wanted to argue that some philosophical reduction involvmg imperative 
mndicatives was, 1n principle, possible, I should need to say what would ment 
our calling any symbol ‘an mperative indicative’ I should, in fact, have to 
describe a possible natural language m which certain utterances would be 
interpretable as imperative indicatives 

The same goes for ‘tenseless sentences’ To show that such things are 
possible, one needs to say what ıt would be for creatures to have a language 
containing them, and to show what would merit interpreting the utterances 
of such creatures as tenseless We are not interested in ‘mere symbols’ 

What could be involved in some creature’s understanding a tenseless 
sentence? For the moment I mean simple, unmodified tenseless sentences, I 
shall come to the case of dated tenseless sentences later 

If there ıs a tenseless proposition ‘It rains’ (or ‘It be raining’, or ‘A ram- 
event exists’, or whatever), then it seems that this proposition can best be 
taken as equivalent in truth-conditions to one expressible with a disyunctive 
combination of past-, present- and future-tensed statements, ‘It was, or 1s, or 
will be rainmg’ So if the tenseless ‘It rains’ 1s simply introduced as short for 
this disjunctive proposition, ıt 1s easy to see how one might grasp 1ts mean- 
ing, but it 1s also clear that such a proposition would be of no use in 
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supplying non-trivial and reductive truth-conditions for tensed utterances 
Could one somehow grasp what a tenseless, atemporal ‘It rains’ means 
without 1ts being introduced as shorthand for a disjunctively tensed, omni- 
temporal proposition? 

It might be thought that the omnitemporal proposition had indeed to be 
used in the teaching of the atemporal one, but that the atemporal proposi- 
tion need not be taken as ‘short for’ the omnitemporal one If one teaches a 
child the meaning of ‘Tuesday’ by saying that Tuesday ıs the next day after 
Monday, where the child already knows about Monday, he need not take 
‘Tuesday’ as short for ‘the next day after Monday’ And if one teaches the 
meaning of ‘saucer’ by saying that a saucer ıs a little plate you put tea- 
cups on, the child need not take ‘saucer’ as short for ‘httle plate you put 
teacups on’ 

In teaching the meanings of ‘Tuesday’ and ‘saucer’, however, one does 
not have to make reference to Monday or to teacups One might indeed have 
started the child off on Tuesday, and have told him that Monday ıs the day 
Just before Tuesday, or one might have told him all the days of the week in 
one fell swoop And someone can be taught what a saucer 1s ostensively 
(together with its teacup, perhaps) ‘Monday’ and ‘saucer’ belong to a 
different family of words from that to which, for example, ‘bachelor’ or 
‘solar system’ belong The meaning of ‘bachelor’ cannot be taught (or 
grasped) until that of ‘married’, or a synonym, has been taught (or grasped), 
the meaning of ‘solar system’ cannot be taught until those of ‘sun’ and 
‘planet’, or synonyms, have been Now it would perhaps be going rather too 
far, or would at least be unnatural, to say that ‘solar system’ 1s just short for 
‘system of planets orbiting round a sun’, but it seems clear that the 
mtroduction of ‘solar system’ into a language will not represent any sort of 
conceptual advance A person who has learnt the sense of ‘solar system’ will 
not be able to do anything he could not do already with ‘system of planets 
orbiting round a sun’, nor will a community of such people 

What I want to say about putatively tenseless propositions 1s that, in so far 
as these propositions could be viewed as expressing temporal truths or 
falsehoods at all (truth and falsehoods about ‘what goes on in time’), their 
sense must be parasitic upon that of tensed propositions, ın the way in which 
the sense of ‘solar system’ ıs parasitic upon the senses of ‘sun’ and ‘planet’ 
They can constitute no conceptual advance on the basic tensed propositions 
from which we begin 

Someone who grasps the meaning of a (present-tensed) sentence like ‘It 1s 
raining’ will typically have the capacity to recognize when the sentence 
1s true and when ıt 1s false This sort of recognition obviously has its basis in 
perception There may indeed be some people who grasp the sentence’s 
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meaning, though lacking in this recogmitional capacity, but they will have to 
defer to those who have the capacity, and, more importantly, there must be 
people who have the capacity if the sentence 1s to continue to be usable, 1 e , 
continue to have a meaning The meaning of ‘It 1s raining’ rests upon 
certain human capacities of recognition 

To grasp the meaning of the tenseless ‘It rains’ ın the way in whch we grasp 
the present-tensed ‘It 1s raining’, a person would have to be able to distinguish the 
truth of that sentence from its falsehood But how could someone ever 
distinguish the case where ıt (tenselessly) rams from that where ıt does not? 
The truth at a place of the tenseless sentence ‘It rains’ consists in 1ts having 
once rained there, or its gomg at some time to rain there, or its raining there 
at the moment A person could of course see that 1t was at that moment 
raining, and might on that account say ‘It rains’ But how could he ever 
manifest an ability to recognize that it 1s not (tenselessly) raining? It would be 
impossible ever to recogmze the falsehood of the tenseless ‘It rams’, for it 
would be impossible to know that it had never rained there, or that 1t would 
never rain there, ın part because of the unrestricted form of this proposition 
(‘never’), and in part because of the impossibility of knowing of the future 

Knowledge of the observational sort we are talking about in the case of 
the present-tensed ‘It’s raimng’ must be causally based A human being’s 
perception of the rain 1s causally dependent on the rain this is why 1t counts 
as perception There cannot be such a thing as a capacity ın general to 
perceive future rain, for the reason that there cannot m general be back- 
wards causation That ıs, cases of backwards causation could, at most, be 
quirks, and the capacities on which language-learnmg (by any creature) 
depend cannot rely on quirks (Here 1s not the place to argue the case 
against backwards causation ) 

So long as we conceive of a (possible) person’s grasp of the tenseless ‘It 
rains’ along the same lunes as a person’s grasp of the tensed ‘It ıs raining’, we 
seem to have to invoke backwards causation And, as indicated above, this 1s 
not the only problem One who understood the tenseless ‘It rains’ would 
have to be able to recognize the truth of what amounts to an unrestricted 
generalization (‘over times’, as they say) But this comes into conflict with 
the idea that someone’s grasp of any sentence must be, in principle, 
manifestable to others For to be able to manifest one’s knowledge of what 
an unrestricted generalzation (or equivalent) means, ıt must be enough for one 
to be able to show that one knows what counts as good evidence for the 
generalization, what logical connections the generalization has with other 
sentences, and so on One will not be able to recogmze the truth of such 
a sentence, 1n the sense in which one can recognize the truth of ‘It’s raining’, 
and so will not be able to manifest such recognition 
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Of course, these last remarks, ın so far as they apply only to perception- 
based statements like ‘It’s raining’, do not apply to indicative sentences gen- 
erally But ıt is enough to describe the case of perception-based statements 
for according to the ‘tenseless’ view, all tensed discourse 1s susceptible of 
tenseless reduction, and this will have been shown to be false if tenseless 
sentences corresponding to such simple tensed sentences as ‘It’s raining’ 
prove to be unavailable (because inconceivable) 

In fact, ıt seems to me that there ıs a sense ın which perception-based 
statements can be taken as the conceptual basis for much else, but this 1s not 
something for which I need to argue 


V RADICAL TRANSLATION 


Perhaps the conditions under which one could grasp (teach, explain, etc ) 
the tenseless ‘It rains’ will not be the same kind of conditions as those under 
which one could grasp (teach, etc ) the tensed ‘It 1s raining’ Perhaps there 
wil not be a recognitional capacity associated with the tenseless sentence 
Perhaps, deed, this will have to go for any tenseless sentence — since, we 
are assuming, any tenseless sentence will be truth-conditionally equivalent to 
a disjunctively tensed one Does any of this matter? Might not a grasp of a 
tenseless sentence be associated with capacities different from those associ- 
ated with observation-based present-tensed sentences? Might not such a 
grasp in fact be associated with the sort of muted man:festation of com- 
petence that goes with a person’s grasp of an unrestricted generalization? 

The problem we begin to face takes the form of a precarious balancing 
act To make sense of the proposition that, m a hypothetical society’s lang- 
uage, there should be utterances properly classifiable as (non-parasitically) 
tenseless indicative sentences, we need to conceive of these utterances as 
being akin to many of our own, and ın a variety of respects, else they will 
not deserve the predicates ‘tenseless’, ‘indicative’, and so on On the other 
hand, if we make these utterances out to be too hike those of our own, tensed, 
language, we rsk ending up with the conclusion that they should be 
classified as our own utterances are classified, 1 e , as (variously) tensed 

The issue can be seen as one of radical interpretation We are trying to 
think of our hypothetical tenseless sentences on the model of sentences we 
have at our disposal, namely, disyunctively tensed sentences such as ‘It either 
was, or 1s, or will be raining’ Let us then ask what counts, in a society, as a 
practice of making disjunctively tensed statements? What linguistic and 
other behaviour will provide the needed evidence — constetutwe evidence — for 
such a piece of radical interpretation? Surely, at least in part, what 1s needed 
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is that certain utterances are connected with utterances interpretable as 
tensed ın the same way as the way ın which our disyunctively tensed utter- 
ances are connected with our tensed utterances? (In the same way, a sent- 
ence will be interpretable as a generalization if it 1s connected with sentences 
interpretable as ‘particular’ sentences ın the way in which our generaliz- 
ations are connected with our ‘particular’ sentences ) If we try to magme 
what use a disjunctively tensed sentence could have, how it could fit into 
anyone’s life, it should be clear that such a sentence will be quite high up in 
the linguistic edifice, below it will be less general sentences, sentences with 
more practical application — eg, present-tensed sentences The omni- 
temporal sentence will have little straightforward ‘use’ its life will derive 
from that of more basic sentences These facts are what the radical inter- 
preter must discern in the behaviour of his subjects But such behaviour, 
Imguistic and non-linguistic, will, 1f there ıs enough of it, provide sufficient 
warrant for the translation by means of disyunctively tensed sentences And 
now the question 1s this 1f a tenseless sentence 1s meant to be conceived on 
the model of a disjunctively tensed one — and that probably means con- 
ceiving of ıt as truth-conditionally equivalent to the disyunctively tensed one 
— what behaviour of speakers could ever warrant translation of their 
utterances by means of a tenseless sentence mstead of by a disjunctively 
tensed one? Again the tenseless sentence would seem on its own to have 
httle straightforward ‘use’ surely we would be looking for connections with 
more basic kinds of sentence (We would not get very far trying to connect a 
given utterance with the conditions prevailing when it was made ) What sort 
of sentences could these be but just those sentences whose connections 
with disjunctively tensed sentences justified the interpreter in calling the 
latter ‘disyunctively tensed’? 

It appears, in fact, to be quite unclear what practices, in a given society, 
could possibly warrant us in interpreting utterances as the utterances of 
genuinely tenseless indicative sentences If we drop the idea that tenseless 
sentences will be truth-conditionally equivalent to disjunctively tensed ones, 
on the other hand, it becomes dubious whether the thesis that there might 
be tenseless forms has any definite content, or whether the content it did 
have could be of any use to one arguing that tensed sentences may be given 
tenseless truth-conditions How are we meant to understand ‘tenseless’, after 
all? It ıs not enough to say “You know what ıt 1s for an indicative sentence to 
have a tense — so you must know what ıt ıs for one to lack a tense’ More 
pertinently, if a putatively tenseless sentence 1s not taken as equivalent to a 
disyunctively tensed one, what grounds have we for regarding ıt as capable 
of expressing a temporal truth (or falsehood)? An ordinary imperative 1s 
not equivalent to any tensed statement, but an ordinary imperative cannot 
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express a temporal truth If tenseless propositions could say anything to us 
about tıme and temporal phenomena, they would need to bear a closer 
relation to tensed propositions than do ordinary umperatives 


VI DATED TENSELESS SENTENCES 


But what about dated tenseless sentences? Might not a creature be taught in 
the first instance expressions of the form ‘p at t’, ‘p earlier than £’, etc , where 
‘p 1s untensed? One cannot give tenseless truth-conditions for tensed state- 
ments of the sort considered above with dated sentences, but instead one 
might try the sorts of truth-conditions exemplified by (2’) below (For 
variety, (2°) relates to a past-tensed sentence ) 


2° For all ¢, an utterance of ‘It was raining’ at ¢ 1s true iff ‘It rains earher 
than ¢* is true, where ‘t*’St 


The connective ‘S’ 1s capable of connecting a singular term for a date with a 
synonymous date In (2’), ‘S connects the schematic “‘t*’” — belonging to a 
tenseless language — with the bound date-variable, ‘t? This additional com- 
plication allows us to avoid problems of use/mention ambiguity and of 
‘quantifying in’ For simplicity, I have not made use of atomic date-adverbs, 
but have made do with dates and the preposition ‘at’ 

In (2’), 1t would be claimed, we only have untensed sentences as modified 
by (schematic) dates, (2’) gives truth-conditions for the past-tensed ‘It was 
raining’ in terms of the schematically dated tenseless sentence ‘It rams 
earlier than ¢*” 

What now of the sentence ın a putatively tenseless language which we 
may represent as ‘It rains at £? Is this to be a logically structured or unstruc- 
tured sentence? If structured, then we have the further question how could 
the sentence be parsed? If as sentence plus adverb of date, then there will be 
a propositional form more basic than what we are representing as ‘p at ¢? — 
namely, the simple ‘p’ (A sentence must be capable of standing on its own if 
it 1s to be a sentence ) We are then back with the question how could these 
expressions — unmodified sentences — earn the ttle ‘tenseless’, as opposed to 
‘disjunctively tensed’? 

If, on the other hand, ‘p at #’ 1s not to be parsed as sentence plus adverb of 
date, then how could it be parsed? It ıs not enough to say that we can con- 
ceive of there being some other parsing If our thesis that a language 
containing dated sentences as basic 1s possible 1s to have any substance at all, 
something must be said about the logical capacities of such possible 
sentences 
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One might try construmg ‘It rams at ¢ as “There 1s a rain-event 
sumultaneous with ¢’ (The relation may not be best rendered ‘simultaneous 
with’, the pomt 1s that ıt should be a relation ) However, ıt 1s fairly clear that 
the capacity to recognize the simultaneity of a ram-event with a moment 
will come after the capacity to recognize a rain-event —1e, will come after 
the capacity to recognize the truth of ‘A rain-event exists’, akas ‘It rains’ In 
other words, “There ıs a rain-event simultaneous with ? will be but a 
notational variant on ‘It rains at ?” 

It seems that the form we have been giving as ‘p at ? must be taken as 
somehow unstructured, like the English ‘It 1s ramming’ It might now look as if 
the sentences of the language are logically tsolated ın a way that under- 
munes the language itself, for 1f each dated sentence 1s unstructured, any new 
report of rain, say, will require a totally new sentence ‘It rains at ¢,’ will not 
(apparently) be a sentence constructable from smaller linguistic units already 
mastered — our way of representing the sentence in fact masks this But 
continuing linguistic practice cannot thus consist in constantly mventing 
new expressions 

However, this argument 1s rather too swift Someone who learns to tell 
the time masters a system of sentences that are, arguably, logically unstruc- 
tured — ‘It’s five o’clock’, ‘It’s seven thirty’, and so on The distinction 
between the logical and the grammatical ıs perhaps a fuzzy one here, but ıt 
seems that one might deny that ‘It’s five o’clock’ 1s parsable into logical — as 
opposed to merely grammatical — constituents But a part of the person’s 
mastery certainly consists in knowing such quasi-necessary truths as ‘Seven 
thirty comes between seven o’clock and eight o’clock’ There 1s a stock of 
grammatical units (‘five’, ‘o’clock’, ‘it 1s’, etc ) which are usable in construct- 
Ing new sentences, though they do not (it might be thought) correspond to 
logical units, nor together yield logically complex results, the systematicity, 
and hence capacity for new sentences, resides simply ın any competent 
speaker’s mastery of the rules expressible as quast-necessary sentences 

Could a creature master a system of unstructured dated sentences as we 
master times o’clock? The unstructuredness of ‘It’s five o’clock’ connects in 
part with the relatively unitary nature of the criteria governing utterances of 
that sentence These criteria have to do with clocks and clock observation 
What criteria would govern a sentence like the magined tenseless ‘It rains at 
t? It seems umpossible to mention fewer than two sets of distinct criteria 
those on the basis of which raining ıs reported, and those on the basis of 
which the time 1s reported The criteria governing ‘It rains at ¢,’ will obvi- 
ously differ from those governing ‘It’s windy at ¢,’ and from those governing 
‘Tt rains at ¢,’, and it 1s hard to take these differences as relatively ‘brute’ But 
surely whatever criteria of use correspond to the ‘It rains’ part of ‘It rains at 
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t,’ will just be those criteria that actually govern our use of the English ‘It’s 
raining’ In which case, how can we do otherwise than translate the ‘It rains’ 
of the putative language as meaning what the actual ‘It’s rammg’ means? 
But the actual ‘It’s raining’ 1s a complete sentence, so the putative ‘It rains’ 
will be a complete sentence also From which ıt follows that the magined 
‘It rams at ¢ (and its kin) cannot, after all, be regarded as logically 
unstructured 

The view that a language might contain unstructured dated sentences 
founders, of course, on its need to posit sentences sufficiently lıke actual 
dated sentences to be called ‘dated sentences’, but also sufficiently unlike 
actual dated sentences to be called ‘unstructured’ These two requirements 
are in tension, a similar tension beset the view, dismissed above, that there 
mught be logically structured dated sentences not parsable as sentence plus 
date 


VII COMPARISON WITH PHENOMENALISM 


If one tries to describe a ‘tenseless language’, one ends up either by de- 
scribing a mere set of symbols — something that ıs no language at all — or by 
describing a language that 1s not really tenseless One can introduce certain 
symbols when giving putative truth-conditions for tensed utterances, but 
these are of no interest unless they could be part of a natural language And 
general considerations to do with language mastery show that no creature 
could possess the sorts of linguistic capacities that would impel, or allow, us 
to give tenseless interpretations of its utterances Once we start to describe 
the linguistic capacities of such a creature, we find that we are, at best, 
describing a creature, like us, capable of forming disjunctively tensed 
sentences — forming them out of more basic tensed sentences We are de- 
scribing, 1n fact, not a tenseless language at all, but a tensed one 

The parallel with phenomenalism becomes clear The attempt to describe 
‘sense-datum language’ came unstuck in the same sort of way one either 
ended up describing a mere regularity (cf ‘mere symbols’), or — in the 
attempt to add what it takes for there to be a genuime language — by 
describing a language that was not after all truly ‘private’ (cf a language that 
1s not truly ‘tenseless’) 

A similar diagnosis of the motives behind each enterprise suggests itself 
With both phenomenalism and the tenseless view of time, we are asked to 
beleve that some sort of wholesale reduction of our way of talking 1s, ın 
prnaple, possible Whenever ıt 1s alleged that something ıs in principle 
possible, though quite clearly practically impossible, one should ask ‘What 
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grounds are there for such an assertion of fath?” And the answer, in philo- 
sophy, 1s often that some compelling picture of how things are requires that 
such a thing be possible For the phenomenalist, the picture was a picture of 
what was ‘immediately given’ the contents of one’s own consciousness (that 
about which one could not be in doubt) For the proponent of the ‘tenseless’ 
view, the picture ıs a picture of what 1s ‘objectively real’ that in which there 
is no element of the perspectival, the subjective This latter picture 1s 
especially compelling in an age of science 

Once we see that what 1s taken as being m principle possible is no such 
thing, we should find the picture that led us to speak in this way less 
seductive The once strongly seductive picture of the ‘inner world’ now 
exerts much less pull on philosophers That ıt was more a picture than a 
‘theory’ ıs seen ın the fact that to reject ıt one need not say “Actually, it 1s 
tables and chairs that are immediately given’, for the desire to use the 
phrase ‘immediately given’ (with its implicit corollary, ‘mediately given’) 
may have evaporated The vocabulary that goes with the picture 1s as 
misleading as the picture itself 

By the same token, one need not reject the tenseless view of time by 
saying ‘Past, present and future are all objectively real’ The vocabulary of 
the ‘objectively real’ here goes with a certain misleading picture That pıc- 
ture, after all, led us to make an assertion of faith that proved, on inspection, 
to be impossible to defend 
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INTEGRITY, PRACTICAL DELIBERATION 
AND UTILITARIANISM 


By Epwarp HARCOURT 


The idea that there was some headway to be made against utilitarianism by 
reflecting on the notion of integrity 1s familar from Bernard Wiliams’ 
work ! My aim here 1s to show that Williams’ integrity objection — or better, 
a certain idea in the neighbourhood of 1t — constitutes an attack not only on 
the most familar versions of act-utilitarianism but also on some more recent 
versions of the doctrine 


I 


I begin with a simple version of what I take to be Williams’ objection 
(though there are many strands to his discussion in CU, I do not think ıt un- 
true to his intentions to pick out a smgle objection as the integrity objection 
see WME p 211) An agent will typically have a broad range of projects 
Now there 1s no a pron guarantee that the utility principle will not at some 
time require an agent to act against any one of these projects So utihtanan- 
ism requires agents to be at least prepared at any time to act against them But 
integrity means ‘a _—person’s sticking by what that person regards as 
ethically necessary or worthwhile’ (WME p 213), that 1s, precisely not beng 
prepared at all times to act against some of the more significant of one’s 
projects — I shall call these one’s ‘commitments (Wilhams’ phrase at CU 
p 116 1s ‘commitments _ [which the agent] takes seriously at the deepest 


' See Bernard Williams, ‘A Critique of Utilitarianism’ (hereafter CU), n JJ C Smart and 
B Wiliams, Usltananism For and Aganst (Cambridge UP, 1973), esp §5 See also Willams, 
‘Utihtarianism and Moral Self-Indulgence’ (UMS), in his Moral Luck (Cambridge UP, 1981), 
PP 40-53, ‘Practical Necessity’ (PN), n Moral Luck, pp 124-31, Ethus and the Limits of Philosophy 
(London Fontana, 1985, hereafter ELP), esp chs 5 and 6, and ‘Rephes’, m J EJ Altham and 
R Harmison (eds), World, Mind and Ethics (Cambridge UP, 1995, hereafter WME), pp 210-16 
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level, as what his lıfe 1s about’) It follows that there 1s no room in the world 
for both utilitarianism and integrity But since integrity 1s valuable, this 1s so 
much the worse for utilitarianism 

As far as the incompatibility between utilitarianism and an agent’s non- 
utilitarian commitments ıs concerned, I am going to assume that the argu- 
ment ıs valid This ıs not to say that it cannot be questioned, but the 
considerations for and against have been sufficiently aired elsewhere If 
the argument works, however, there will be a range of structurally similar 
arguments against utilitarianism which work for other qualities of character 
besides integrity As we saw, utilitarianism requires agents to be prepared at 
any time to set their (first-order) commitments aside But it 1s partly constitu- 
tive of having a commitment that one 1s not prepared at all times to set ıt aside 
This 1s not to say that commitments can never be sacrificed, but rather that 
if one’s attitude to any of one’s projects ıs that ıt could at any time be set 
aside, then setting it aside when it comes to it will hardly be a sacrifice It 
follows that there 1s no room for both utilitarianism and commitments as 
Wiliams says (UMS p 51), ‘one cannot both have the world contaiming 
these dispositions, and its actions regularly fulfillmg the requirements of 
utilitarianism’ I shall call this argument ‘the moral dispositions argument’ 

The moral dispositions argument 1s not only ın its own right a powerful 
objection to utitarianism but also a more fundamental objection to util- 
itarianism than the integrity objection itself For the reason why there 1s no 
room in the world for both utilitarianism and integrity 1s this that there ıs 
no room in the world for both utitarianism and the non-utilitarian 
commitments ın relation to which integrity can be displayed 

Let us pause to remind ourselves of a familiar distinction between two 
theoretical roles which utihtarianism can play, that of decison procedure or way 
of working out what to do, and that of test of nghiness A utilitarian theory 
cannot be the first without being the second, but ıt may very well be the 
second without being the first Thus a utilitarian theory must deliver a dis- 
tinctive sort of answer to the question, for any proposed action, whether 1t is 
night or not But this answer may or may not be conceived of as at the 
disposal of agents in working out what to do If it 1s, utihtananism 1s 
functionmg as decision procedure and as test of rightness (subjective 
utilitariamsm), if ıt 1s not, utiitarianism ıs functioning as test of mghtness 
alone (objective utilitarianism) ? 

Now it may look as if the integrity objection, and the moral dispositions 
argument which underlies it, are objections only to utilitarianism 1m its 
subjective and perhaps mixed or sphit-level forms For the point at which the 


21 borrow this termmology from Railton, ‘Ahenation, Consequentialism, and the De- 
mands of Morality’, Philosophy and Public Affairs, 13 (1984), pp 134-71, at pp 152, 156-60 
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utility principle and an agent's non-utilitarran commitments jostle for room 
is the point at which the agent decides how to act ıt ıs the agent’s beng 
prepared at any time to act against his non-utihtarian commitments that 
makes for the incompatibility between utilitarianism and integrity (or be- 
tween utilitarianism and those commitments themselves), and his beng 
prepared at any time so to act ıs the fault of his using the utilitarian test of 
rightness as a way of working out what to do 

But if the integrity objection 2s an objection only to subjective utiitarian- 
ism, the utilitarian can reply to ıt while accepting all its premises (unless. 
obviously, he ıs a subjective utilitarian, the model for this kind of reply 1s 
Railton) For granted the distinction between decision procedure and test of 
rightness, a theory can combine a non-utilitaran decision procedure witk 
the utilitarian test of nghtness and still be genumely utibtaran Indeed, one 
of the premises of the objection — that the world would be a better place if 17 
did not contain utilitarian decision procedures — might be taken to imply 
such a theory, at least if ‘a better place’ can be given a utilitarian gloss 

Clearly objective utilitarianism might yet turn out to be fatally flawed for 
some quite other reason What I want to explore here, however, 1s whether 
there ıs enough ın the moral dispositions argument itself to undermine it 


Il 


My strategy comes in two parts, the first of which ıs relatively straight- 
forward The utilitarianly nght action for an agent ın a given situation 1s the 
action which, of all those available to the agent ın that situation, has the best 
consequences, on some agreed account of goodness Given some such 
agreed account, if any aspect of the goodness of any consequence(s) 1s 
omitted when the utilitarian test of mghtness 1s applied to a set of alternativ= 
actions, then the answer the test delivers to 1ts own question — ‘Which action 
is the right one?” — 1s admissible by utilitarian hghts To take a very simple 
example, suppose the alternatives are buildıng an overground rail hnk and 
building an underground one The railway company may do a cost—beneft 
analysis and decide in favour of the overground link because it will cost less, 
but the analysis does not show that building the overground link 1s the 
utthtananly right action if it leaves out (say) the fact that the overground link 
would deprive people of their livelhoods and destroy important wildlife 
sanctuaries This 1s because the utilitanan test of rightness does not tell us 
which action, of some available set of alternatives, ıs the utlitarianly nght 
one if some feature of them which 1s allowed by the agreed account of good- 
ness to be a good- or bad-making feature 1s overlooked ın applying ıt 
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In the rail-link example, the fact that a bad-making feature of one of the 
alternatives gets overlooked is the result of avoidable error If, however, 
there were some evaluatively relevant feature of alternatives which util- 
itarian calculation 1s necessarily unable to recognize, ıt would follow, for the 
same reasons as in the rail-lunk example, that wherever such a feature was 
instantiated, the verdict obtained by applying the utilitarian test of rightness 
was inadmissible by utilitarian hghts, that ıs, that applying the utilitarian test 
of rightness was necessarily unable to tell us which of the alternatives 1s the 
utihtarianly right one It would then follow that the utilitarian test of 
rightness was incoherent 

So much for the first part of the strategy against objective uthtarianism 
The second part consists in trymg to show, on the basis of considerations 
present ın the moral dispositions argument, that there ıs indeed some 
evaluatively relevant feature of alternatives which utilitarian calculation 1s 
necessarily unable to recognize 


MI 


The moral dispositions argument depends crucially on the idea that there 
are certain moral dispositions you cannot have if you deliberate about what 
to do m a utilitarian way But there ıs a further aspect to what Wilhams 
(UMS p 48) calls the way ‘we are to picture the expression of moral disposi- 
tions in an agent’s deliberative thought’ This 1s that there 1s, as I shall put ıt, 
an internal relation between the value which things have to an agent and the 
shape of the agent’s practical deliberation ? But if there ıs such an internal 
relation, issues about how valuable something 1s to an agent (pertinent to 
assessing utilitarianism as a test of rightness) and issues about the way the 
agent decides what to do (pertinent to assessing utilitarianism as a decision 
procedure) will not be neatly separable ın the way they would have to be if a 
retreat from a subjective to an objective version of utilitarianism were to be 
a satisfactory response to the moral dispositions argument It 1s this internal 
relation, therefore, to which I shall appeal in order to identify some evalua- 
tively relevant feature of courses of action which utilitarianism necessarily 
cannot recognize 

First, however, one more premise of the argument needs to be moved 
into place This 1s the clam that utlitarianism is committed to what, 
following Sen and Williams, we can call ‘reductionism’, 


3Cf UMS pp 51-2 ‘To think ın one way rather than another about what to do 1s to be 
emprrically different, to be a certain kind of person’ 
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the device of regarding all interests, ideals, aspirations, and desires as on the same 
level, and all representable as preferences, of different degrees of intensity, perhaps, 
but otherwise to be treated alike + 


According to this assumption, the utilitarian must hold that every case of an 
agent’s having a value ıs a case of his having a preference of a given intensity 
for something, where the relative intensity of these preferences expresses 
itself in rankings of alternatives with the preferred features Thus the inputs 
to the calculation which are supposed to determine the utiitarianly mght 
action in a given situation are the values, as represented by this picture of 
what ıt 1s for an agent to value something — common both to utihtarianism 
and to the theory of rational choice — of all the alternative outcomes to all 
the agents concerned 

Returning now to the internal relation between an agent’s values and the 
shape of his practical deliberation, a simple but important instance of this 
relation 1s that whenever the values in play in an agent’s deliberation are 
restricted to what would ordinanly be called preferences, the agent’s delibera- 
tion will have a certain characteristic kind of shape In particular, ıt will be 
both forward-looking, ın the sense that the agent’s only reasons for action will 
be the extent to which as yet unactual outcomes or courses of action answer 
to his preferences, and comparatwe, ın that the agent will (af he 1s rational) 
decide which action to perform by weighing up the value to him, given his 
preferences, of the available alternatives 3 

Now what ıt 1s for an agent to have a value often zs for him to have a 
preference a decision about whether to dine before or after the theatre will 
have just the kind of shape I sketched But there are some values agents 
typically have which express themselves ın the shape of practical delibera- 
tion in quite a different way This can be shown by considering some cases 


IV 


` 


The fact that an agent’s values may structure his practical delberatior. 
otherwise than by giving rise to a ranking of alternatives ıs llustrated in 2 
striking way by cases where one of the agent’s values expresses itself ın the 
fact that certain alternatives are not considered Suppose that there ıs z 
severe homelessness problem ın a given city A city councillor’s values may 

+ Amartya Sen and Bernard Williams (eds), Utshtarantsm and Beyond (Cambridge UP, 1982), 
introduction, p 8 See also ELPp 86 

>For a discussion of the forward-looking representation of practical dehberation in 


rational choice theory, and of its limitations, see Martin Hollis, The Philosophy of Social Science aa 
Introduction (Cambridge UP, 1994), esp pp 187-95 
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be expressed ın the fact that having homeless people shot by death squads 
simply does not cross his mind as a possible solution to the local homeless- 
ness problem ê But just because it does not, there 1s no sense ın saying what 
weight he assigns to ıt relative to the alternatives, as there 1s nothing of the 
right sort in his deliberation to be the thing that has the weight 

Also prominent in Williams’ work are cases where a value expresses itself 
in an agent’s deliberation ın the form of practical modalities, in what the agent 
must or cannot do” In Wilhams’ Jim case (GU pp 98-9), somewhere in 
South America a police captain has lined up twenty local Indians and 1s 
about to have them shot Then Jim wanders by The captain offers him the 
choice of shooting one himself If Jum accepts, the others go free, if he 
refuses, all twenty are shot anyway To embellish a little, let Jum be a 
Quaker working for Médecins sans Frontiéres He abhors violence, and has also 
devoted much of his working life to improving the lot of the Indians, 
moculating them against disease, and so on, during which time he has 
formed a strong attachment to them Whatever Jim does — and it ıs not my 
present purpose to ask what he ought to do, only to describe the way he 
might arrive at his decision, whatever ıt may be — the values at stake are 
of just the sort to give Jim’s deliberative conclusion the form of one of 
Willams’ practical modalities ‘I just can’t shoot’ (if indeed he does not shoot) 
or ‘I just can’t let these people be killed’ (if he does) 

But what 1s involved in such a ‘can’t’ or ‘must’? There are cases where a 
practical conclusion can be expressed ın these words consistently with one’s 
deliberation’s having the kind of shape characteristic of reasoning from 
preferences In that kind of case, several different preferences are in play 
and the ‘must’ expresses the fact that one of them obviously outweighs all 
the others I would like to see the end of the TV programme I am watching 
and there are several other things I could do with my money, but if I do not 
get up now and post the cheque to the phone company the phone will be cut 
off, with all the resulting inconvemence So I say ‘I simply must get that 
cheque ın the post’ 8 

In Jim’s case, however, the ‘must’ indicates that no weighing of alterna- 
tives has occurred As I have imagined the case, Jim’s conflicting values — his 
commitments to the Indians’ welfare and to non-violence — are both 
strongly held it ıs not as if, as in the phone bill case, one 1s trivial by com- 
parison with the other Consequently, if there were weighing involved, we 

e A similar example was produced by Williams at a meeting of the Philosophical Society, 
Oxford, in 1991 On the unthinkable, see also CU p 92, and ‘Moral Incapacity’, in his Making 
Sense of Humanity (Cambridge UP 1995), pp 46-55, at pp 46-7 

7 See, e g , PN passim, ELP pp 187-8, ‘Moral Incapacity’ passim 

8 Here I am indebted to Robert Gay, ‘Bernard Williams on Practical Necessity’, Mind, 98 
(1989), pp 552-69 
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would expect the issue to be very finely balanced, with the considerations 
against the chosen course of action as well as those in favour of it strongly 
present to Jum’s mind But the phenomenology ıs not like that Of course it 
may take Jim time (supposing he ıs allowed 1t) to arrive at his decision, which 
will involve exploring the alternatives in his imagination But when he does 
arrive at it, he does not think of his decision as one that could have gone 
either way On the contrary, doing anything other than acting on the 
commutment he ın fact acts on presents itself to him as impossible, and ıt 1s 
this which 1s expressed ın his saying he must do what he does ° 

It may be objected that if the commitment which Jim ın fact acts on 1s so 
strong as to render alternatives impossible, then the commitment he acts 
against cannot have been that strong after all, so there 1s a flaw in the way I 
mıtally descnbed the case But in fact the objection serves to illustrate the 
internal connection between an agent’s values and the shape of his practical 
deliberation ın a different way Let us suppose that Jim shoots someone 
What will be his reaction to what he has done? A mark of the genuineness of 
his commitment to non-violence 1s that he will feel guilt about it, and 
perhaps also that he will feel he has to do some kind of penance for 1t or, if 
he does not have that resource, that he will look about wishing there was 
someone he could ask to forgive him, or will harm himself in some way (He 
is unlikely, incidentally, to feel any better if he decides the other way, though 
of course if we picture his decision as different, we are already picturing a 
very different person It is just that if he decides he cannot shoot, the feelings 
he 1s overcome by are more likely to be feelings of powerlessness or failure ) 
Now it 1s not just that anyone who knows Jim would be able to predict his 
reaction Jim himself could, at least if he had tıme to think about ıt And 
because this reaction 1s scarcely going to be enjoyable when ıt arrives, there 
1s a bad-making feature which the shooting alternative can be known in 
advance to Jim to have However, it 1s surely possible, even with this fore- 
knowledge, for Jum not to ask himself how much guilt he will feel, or what 
means of managing ıt will subsequently be at his disposal, and then to decide 
that, on balance, he can take ıt On the contrary, ıt 1s essential, 1f Jim’s delib- 
eration 1s to express a commitment to non-violence which 1s not so shallow 
as simply to be massively outweighed by his desire to help the Indians, that 
this guilt should not figure prospectively ın his deliberation as a cost that 1s, it 
belongs to the strength of Jum’s defeated commitment to non-violence (1e, 
the commitment that he does not act on) that ıt does not speak for itself in 
his deliberation ın this way 


° Large-scale life choices can also be cases where the characteristic expression of one’s 
practical conclusion 1s a ‘must’ of the relevant sort see on this Martin Hollis, ‘The Shape of a 
Life’, in WME, pp 170-84 
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I said earher that if the values at stake ın an agent’s deliberation are 
preferences ın the ordinary sense, then his deliberation will characteristically 
be both forward-looking and comparative The above examples show two 
things First, there are some values agents typically have such that when they 
inform the agent’s dehberation, this deliberation has a different shape 
altogether Second, the strength of an agent’s commitment to something 
cannot always be represented by holding constant the forward-looking, 
comparative model of deliberation and upping the intensity of the prefer- 
ences on the contrary, the fact that the agent’s deliberation has a different 
shape ıs constitutively connected with the strength or depth of the agent’s 
attachment to the values at issue It follows that there are some cases of an 
agent’s valuing something which are not a case of the agent’s having a 
preference, of whatever degree of intensity 

Assuming, however, that utilitarianism 1s committed to reductionism, ıt 
also follows that there are some things agents typically value whose value 
to them utiltananism necessarily misrepresents This gives us the con- 
clusion foreshadowed at the end of §I, that there is some evaluatively 
relevant feature of alternatives which utilitarianism 1s necessarily unable to 
recognize 

The inputs to any utilitarian calculation — whether this ıs pictured (as on 
subjective utilitarianism) as carried out by actual agents or (as on objective 
utilitarianism) as an abstraction which merely holds true of what agents do, 
however they decide to do ıt — are therefore liable to differ from what by the 
utiultarian’s own lights they must be if the calculation 1s to deliver a verdict 
on which action 1s utilitarianly the right one So the utilitarian test of nght- 
ness 1s mcoherent And since the utilitarian test ıs common both to 
subjective and to objective utilitarianism, the argument I have presented, if 
valid, defeats utilitarianism ın both these forms 


Vv 


Even if the argument 1s valid, utilitarianism (or a given version of ıt) 1s only 
vulnerable if ıt 1s committed to reductionism But 1s ıt thus committed? 

Versions of utilitarianism which make the value of things independent of 
the value they have to agents, and in particular of agents’ desires, needs or 
mterests, may seem to be a counter-example In fact, however, precisely 
because such theories have a non-welfarist conception of the good, they 
should not be seen as forms of utilitarianism at all 

Let us limit the discussion for the moment to those welfarist versions of 
consequentialism — of utilitarianism properly so called — which define utility 
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in terms of desire- or preference-satisfaction Are even these necessarily 
reductionist, and thus vulnerable to the argument? 

An apparent reason for answering ın the negative ıs that the argument 
tries to create difficulties for utilitarianism by appealing to those of an 
agent’s valuations in relation to which his integrity might be displayed, that 
is, by appealing (so the objection goes) to agents’ moral preferences How- 
ever, satisfaction of an agent’s moral preferences 1s not, properly speaking, 
part of the agent’s welfare even if I believe very strongly that something 
ought or ought not to be done, its being (or not being) done need not make 
me better off But if that is so, and utilitarianism 1s by definition welfarist, 
then the satisfaction of agents’ moral preferences ıs irrelevant to the 
realization of the utilitarianly best state of affairs Hence, ıt may well be that, 
as the argument says, not all agents’ valuations can be represented as prefer- 
ences But utilitarian calculation has no need to take notice of any of those 
which cannot be so represented, so the argument fails '° 

In reply, let us grant that the satisfaction of an agent’s moral preferences 
is no part of the agent’s welfare and therefore that the satisfaction of agents’ 
moral preferences 1s irrelevant to the realization of the utilitarianly best state 
of affairs Even so, the objection fails Those of an agent’s valuations which I 
have called commitments, and which cannot be represented as preferences, 
include valuations which are not on any sensible definition moral — Zionism 
1s one of Williams’ examples, an athlete’s commitment to excel at a sport 
might be another As a result, the distinction between an agent’s moral and 
non-moral preferences does not coincide with the distinction between those 
of an agent’s valuations which are representable as preferences and 
those which are not So even if there 1s good reason to leave agents’ moral 
preferences out of utilitarian calculation, not enough will thereby have been 
left out to escape the force of the argument 

A different hne of utilitarian objection might appeal to the economust’s 
notion of revealed preference The notion of preference to which the argu- 
ment ttself appeals ıs, ıt may be said, psychologically committed the notion 
has implications for the shape of an agent’s practical deliberation The eco- 
nomust’s notion of revealed preference, on the other hand, 1s psychologically 
neutral in the economust’s sense, one’s preferences are simply revealed by 
the choices one makes, no matter what deliberative processes (1f any) lead up 
to them Hence, so this fresh objection runs, representing all an agent’s 
valuations as preferences in tjs sense cannot involve any Procrustean 
squeezing of them into a psychological mould they do not fit The notion of 
revealed preference ıs, of course, of no use to the subjectwe utihtarian But xt 1s 


'°T am indebted to Stephen Darwall for this objection 
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surely an ideal way for the objectwe utilitarian to deal with those awkward 
valuations which can neither (as the argument has it) be represented as 
preferences in the psychologically committed sense, nor (as the first objec- 
tion maintamed) be excluded from a genumely welfarist conception of the 
best state of affairs on the grounds that they are moral 

The problem with this objection ıs that ıt ıs only possible to infer an 
agent’s preferences from his choices on the assumption that the preference 
relation ıs connected, 1e, on the assumption that for every pair x and y in 
the domain ın question the agent either prefers x to y or the converse, or 1s 
indifferent between them !! For if this assumption fails, the fact that an agent 
chooses x rather than y has many possible explanations ıt could be that he 
prefers x to y, but ıt could also be that he cannot make his mind up between 
them (perplexity as opposed to indifference), or that ıt has never occurred to 
him to compare the two, or that when asked to compare them he has no 
idea how to do so 

But now among the cases I adduced 1n §IV are cases which, for just these 
sorts of reason, show that the preference relation 1s not connected on a 
domain sufficiently wide for the utilitarian’s purposes For here there are 
cases where one thing 1s chosen over another, not because the agent has 
compared the two and prefers the first, but because he is torn between 
them, or because one of the two does not even enter his field of vision as an 
alternative But if the assumption of connectedness does fail, then we cannot 
treat every choice an agent makes as revealing his preferences So the 
economist’s psychologically neutral sense of ‘preference’, which might seem 
to suit the objective utilitarian so well, 1s not after all available to him 

The argument presented ın §§I-IV thus seems to work against versions of 
utilitarianism that define utility in terms of desire- or preference-satisfaction 
Whether ıt also works generally against utilitarianism depends on whether 
there are coherent forms of consequentialism which are welfarist but not 
preference-based That, however, 1s another issue, and we should be content 
here with a relatively unambitious account of the connection between 
utilitarianism and reductionism even if there may be forms of utilitarianism 
which escape the argument, many of the most prevalent ones do not !? 


Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford 


11 Cf Sen, ‘Behaviour and the Concept of Preference’, Economica, 40 (1973), PP 247-9 

12 I would lke to thank Bernard Willams for valuable discussion of an earlier version of 
this paper Thanks also to Ruth Chang, Roger Crisp, Claire Finkelstein, Ariela Lazar, Saul 
Smulansky, Roger Teichmann and audiences at the University of Reading, the University of 
Cahfornia at Santa Cruz and the Wolfson Philosophy Society, Oxford 
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CAN RELIABILISTS BELIEVE IN 
SUBJECTIVE PROBABILITY? 


By PETER BAUMANN 


I shall argue here that the answer to the above question 1s ‘No’ reliabulist 
conceptions of knowledge do not (given very plausible assumptions) cohere with a; 
subjectivist conception of probability Why not? Suppose that ' 
1 IfSknows that q, then Ss true belief that q 1s reliable ! 

‘Relabilıty’ 1s an wreducibly probabilistic notion a belief ıs relrable 1f and only if the 
conditional probability P of its truth, given that ıt was acquired ın a certain way, 1s, 
very high, that 1s, higher than a certain value a Hence 


2  IfSknows that g, then P > a 
Now suppose further that 
3 All probability ıs subjective probability ? 


According to adherents of (3), probability 1s relative to a given body of knowledge of 
a given person at a given time Hence, given this purely epistemic notion of prob- 
ability, no sentence of the form ‘P > a’ as such has a truth-value, only sentences of 
the form ‘P > a, relative to body of knowledge B of person A at time ?’ have truth- 
values Thus, given (3), one should replace (2) by 


4 If S knows that q, then P > a, relative to body of knowledge B, person A and 
tme ¢ 


Hence 1t 1s also true that 
5 Whether S knows that g varies with persons, times and bodies of knowledge 
In other words 


6 Whether S knows that q depends on the subjective probability P of the peon 


considering the question at a given time ¢ 


'See,eg, FP Ramsey, ‘Knowledge’, in his Philosophical Papers, ed DH Mellor (Cam- 
bridge UP, 1990), p 110 
? See, e g , Bruno de Finetti, Theory of Probability (New York Wiley, 1970), Vol 1, pp x-x1 
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Here ıs an example Mania has acquired the true belief that it is going to rain by 
using a particular — and contested — method of weather-forecasting M According to 
Fred’s subjective probabilities, M 1s pretty unreliable, whereas according to Jack’s ıt 
1s pretty rehable How shall we answer the question whether Mana knows that ıt is 
going to rain? Given (3), such a question cannot even be posed whether Maria 
knows that ıt 1s gomg to rain depends on the subjective probabilities of the person 
who 1s considering the question In our example, ıt depends on whether we listen to 
Fred or to Jack if to Jack, then Maria may know that it ıs going to rain, but if 
to Fred, then Maria does not know that 

To be sure, whether S knows that g depends on objective facts But — according 
to those who believe both ın reliabilism and ın exclusively subjective probability — ıt 
does not depend on objective facts about S alone but also on facts about another 
person A not only on Ş’s epistemic state but also on A’s epistemic state In this 
respect, knowledge would turn out to be irreducibly social 

The result of all this 1s the following Three things are incompatible 


I anon-relativist view of knowledge 
2 reliabilism 
3 an essentially subjective view of probability 


Hence, if we start both with reliabilism and an essentially subjective view of prob- 
abihty, then the concept of knowledge gets relativized This gives us three options 


(a) accept a relativized notion of knowledge 
(b) not accept that and dump rehabilism 
(c) not accept that and dump an exclusively subjective view of probability 


If the above relativity of knowledge seems absurd, and if relabuilism 1s plausible, 
then one should give up a purely subjective view of probability And that seems to 
be the right thing to do 


Unwwersitat Gottingen 


RESEMBLANCE CANNOT BE PARTIAL IDENTITY 


By Arpa DENKEL 


I intend to refute the analysis of resemblance as partial identity By doing this I hope 
to render a service to the so-called ‘resemblance thesis’, a principal buttress of 
conceptualism That some realists try to reduce resemblances to partial identities 1s 
well known If their attempt is mght, the conceptuahst who explains away the 
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manifest recurrence of properties in different objects, by maintaimmg that such a 
phenomenon 1s due to the existence of resemblances amongst properties and not to 
that of universals repeating themselves, nevertheless tacitly assumes identities But 
identities among similar entities cannot be anything other than universals Hence 
universals are re-introduced within the very explanans the conceptualist employs To 
this effect, Anthony Quinton declares, for example, ‘Similarity 1s, indeed, neither 
more nor less than the possession of a common property As Bradley put it, sim- 
larity 1s a partial identity’! David Armstrong, too, has forcefully argued that 
‘properties resemble each other because they are partially identical’ ? 

According to the partial-identity analysis, resemblance 1s a compound relation, 
one component of which ıs identity Thus wherever we have a resemblance, there | 
we have a concealed identity To put the same idea metaphorically what we call a 
similarity, declares the realist, ıs nothing but a diluted or impure identity In 
illustrating this notion, I shall make use of colours, and of dyes in particular There 
are three white cotton shirts which we intend to dye red We immerse two of them 
in the same dyeing liquid, and then hang the shirts side by side Ordinarily, people 
will say that these two shirts have the same colour (red) We mix now some yellow 
dye in the red dyeing hquid, and after stırrıng the third shirt in this we hang it 
alongside the first two The third shirt will still be red, but not quite as closely similar 
(or the same) in colour to the first two as they are to each other The more one! 
dilutes the red dye, the more distant will be the sımılarıty of the colours of the shirts 
dyed ın it By analogy with the example of the dyes, we may think of similarity as an 
identity that 1s diluted or infused with impurities, proportionally to the lessening 
degree of resemblance Similar properties (the colours of the first and the third 
shirts) are obtamed by adding impurities or differences to what are in themselves 
identical properties (the colours of the first two) Thus a relation of identity 1s made 
partial by mixture with other properties, and that is resemblance 

Of course, one must avoid regarding the example of the dyes as anythmg more 
than an analogy One way of obtaining similar colours 1s explained by miming dyes, 
but this does not give us a clear account of (a) how other colours resemble, (b) 
whether diverse colours have similar structures, or even (c) whether they have 
structures at all Other illustrations of partial identity are available We could take, 
three lengths, for example, the first three inches, the second four and the third five 
mches Clearly, the first of these resembles the second more than it resembles the 
third Here ıs how the situation 1s explained by partial identities the first and third’ 
lengths have a portion ın common ({ e , are so far identical), and this 1s three inches 
What the third adds to this portion ıs a length of two inches, and the latter 
constitutes the part that makes the identtty of the first and the third length a partial 


1A Quinton, The Nature of Things (London Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1973), p 260 See 
also FH Bradley, ‘On Professor James’ Doctrine of Simple Resemblance’, Mind, 5 (1893), 
pp 83-8 

2D Armstrong, Unwersals and Scientific Reahsm (Cambridge UP, 1978, hereafter USR), Vol 
1, p 126, see also p 38, and Unwersals an Opmonated Introduction (Boulder Westview, 1989), 
pp 105-7, but see also pp 124-5, where he expresses reservation concerning the eventual 
success of the analysis 
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one Moreover, the reason why the first resembles the second more than the third 1s 
that the additional length creating partiality ın identity 1s less in the second than ıt 
is in the third (cf Armstrong, USR p 122) The following are some of Armstrong’s 
own examples (p 37) “Two adjoining terrace houses are not identical, but they are 
not completely distinct from each other either They are partially identical, and this 
partial identity takes the form of having a common part Australia and New South 
Wales are not identical but they are not completely distinct from each other They 
are partially identical, and this partial identity takes the form of the whole-part 
“relation” ’ Finally, ABCD and BCDE resemble more closely than ABCD and 
CDEF Again the reason 1s that the elements in common between the former pair 
are proportionally more than those shared by the latter The smaller the pro- 
portional amount that ıs unshared, the closer ıs the resemblance of the entities 
compared (see USR p 121) 

The realist’s objection, therefore, 1s that ıt would be in vain to try and explain the 
repetition of properties by appeal to resemblances, for every resemblance 1s a partial 
identity Wherever one reduces the apparent repetitions to resemblances, there 
resemblances reduce to (partial) identities Since on this view one falls back on 
repeating identities, however impure these may be, one 1s driven to the admission of 
universals Thus the resemblance thesis itself 1s reduced to realism 

I wish to show that the very notion of partial identity 1s logically defective 
According to the conception under discussion, partial identity holds between at least 
two different compound properties (e g, A&B&C and B&C&D), and ıs constituted 
of two aspects the aspect that ıs identical between the two properties (1e , B&C), 
and the aspect that prevents the identity from bemg a complete one (1e, A&D) I 
shall call the latter the ‘non-identical aspect’ of the two properties, this 1s the 
umpurity that makes the identity of the two a partial one 

Now the non-identical aspect must fall under the same determmable as the 
identical aspect These aspects cannot belong to different determinables, for if they 
did they would co-exist ın a compresence, rather than forming compounds that are 
partially identical Under different determmables, properties co-exist without modi- 
fying one another, as such, they are complementaries As complementanes, how- 
ever, they cannot constitute impurities for one another For examiple, the different 
shapes of two peppers, which are said to be partially identical, cannot fail to be 
completely identical by one pepper’s being crisp and the other flabby The crispness 
and flabbiness of the peppers are not determinates that can combine with identical 
shapes, as the non-identical aspects that add to these shapes, rendermg them 
partially identical If anything at all, only other shapes can have such an effect (We 
may imagine curving slightly a side of one of a pair of exactly similar triangles As 1s 
obvious, the modified triangle will no longer be exactly similar to the other ) The 
constituents of partial identity (both the identical and non-identical aspects) must be 
determmates under the same determinables 

If this observation 1s correct, then, with the exception of some special cases, the 
thesis of partial identity faces a dilemma, if it refuses to admit the existence of 
resemblances that are not analysable in terms of partial identities, ıt slips mto a 
regress, which, I think, makes ıt logically incoherent The crucial point ıs that the 
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non-identical aspect cannot be anything but a determinate that resembles the iden- 
tical aspect If the two fall under the same determinable and are not identical (which 
they cannot be, if they are to form together a partial identity) there seems to be no 
possibility for them other than being similar But, ex Aypothes, similarity ıs partial 
identity Now either the identical and non-identical aspects are compounds and 
yield to the analysis, or they are simples If they can be simples at all, we have a 
counter-example to the idea of resemblance as partial identity, and the analysis 
proposed must be given up If, on the other hand, properties are assumed always to 
be compound, then one will have to say that the two constituents of the partial 
identity, namely, the identical and the non-identical aspects, are themselves partially 
identical If this ıs the case, however, the non-identical aspect itself possesses an 
aspect that 1s identical and an aspect that 1s non-identical with the identical aspect of 
the original properties Furthermore, for reasons articulated already, the sub- 
ordmnately identical and non-identical aspects must be partially identical among 
themselves, and thus contain an aspect identical with the originally identical aspect, 
and so on, ad mfimtum 

As I have hinted in the previous paragraph, infinite regress does not arise ın the 
analysis of every resemblance as a partial identity In special cases, for example, 
where the terms are lengths, if the division of one relatum by the other yields a whole 
number, the regress will be finite Moreover, in cases of exact resemblance a regress 
will not even begin Where an infinite regress does arise, however, 1t implies that for 
there to be one particular partial identity between two property instances there must 
be finitely many different partial identities between them In the regress every new 
subordinate partial identity must be a different one, for without such a difference the 
relevant contrast between the identical and non-identical aspects will not obtain, 
and hence even the existence of the original partial identity will be blocked If 
resemblance 1s partial identity, ıt follows absurdly that any particular resemblance 1s 
an infinity of different resemblances under the same determinable 

Moreover, every new subordinate partial identity in the regressive series contains 
an identical aspect relative to what 1s, for it, the next higher-order partial identity 
The consequence 1s that, in the case of at least some properties such as colours, these 
identical aspects will increasingly accumulate, and the non-identical aspects corre- 
spondingly diminish At the lımıt of this mfinite process the non-identical aspects 
vanish entirely Thus the analysis cannot retain the non-identical items residing in 
each stage of the regress, and some partial identities turn out to be complete 
identities It follows that if resemblance is a partial identity, some distant resem- 
blances will have to be said to be exact similarites, and, again absurdly, some 
resemblances will not be what they are 

It emerges that, first appearances notwithstanding, the notion of partial identity 
proves to be an comprehensible one One should not be surprised, since in addı- 
tion to the difficulties already brought to light, this idea tends to violate the principle 
that no two determmates of the same determinable can exist at the same position in 
space and time On the present conception of partial identity, the identical and non- 
identical aspects of uniform properties such as phenomenal colours that mutually 
resemble each other will have to co-exist, so that there will be more than one at the 
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same place at the same time This co-existence cannot be envisaged as existence side 
by side, for that does not yield partial identity (The case of umform qualities is 
unlike that of ‘articulated’ qualities such as shape, for which juxtaposition under the 
same determinable will amount to tegration ) Rather impossibly, one would think, 
in the case of uniform qualities partial identity has to mvolve two incompatibles 
extending over exactly the same position at the same time! 

No doubt realism has other arguments against the resemblance thesis, and I do 
not mtend to comment here on their strength Moreover, I have to grant that, as a 
device of analysis, the notion of partial identity may itself be characterized 
differently from the way it has been presented here I am not able to envisage any 
specific form this would take, but I have no a pron reasons for excluding the poss- 
ibility My conclusion 1s merely that the purported vindication of realism against the 
resemblance thesis by appeal to partial identity, where the latter 1s understood m 
the sense I have tried to bring out, 1s a strategy that cannot possibly be successful * 


Bogazigs Unwersity, Istanbul 


3 I read a version of this paper at the meeting of the Societe de la Philosophie Analytique 
m Caen, May 1997 I am grateful to Max Kistler, Nenad Miscevic, Kevin Mulhgan and 
Stephen Voss for offermg me comments This work has been supported by the Turkish 
Academy of Sciences 


WHAT IS IT LIKE TO BE A PHENOMENOLOGIST? 


By Kerry Dean JoLLEY AND MICHAEL WATKINS 


Arguments about bats,! inverted spectra? and deprived scientists named ‘Mary’ 
have failed to forge a consensus on the guaha question, 1e, on the question of 
whether there are intrinsic features of experience The reason, we suspect, 1s that 
none of these arguments quite reach the core thought that motivates many of the 
friends of quaa That thought 1s difficult to express, but apparently easy to hold It 1s 
not simply that any scientific account of the mind or brain will necessarily leave 
something out Nor 3s it that we are blind to certain features that other creatures 
might be capable of seemg The thought, rather, 1s that we can never capture pro- 
positionally, scientifically or otherwise, the nchness or kind of information presented 
by experience What, exactly, can we not capture propositionally? Well, that 1s 
also difficult to capture Words cannot adequately express a problem concerning a 

1T Nagel, ‘What 1s ıt Like to be a Bat’, Philosophical Renew, 83 (1974), pp 435-50 

2S Shoemaker, ‘The Inverted Spectrum’, Journal of Philosophy, 79 (1982), pp 357-81 

3 F Jackson, ‘Eprphenomenal Qualia’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 32 (1982), pp 127-36 
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purported feature of experience that words cannot adequately describe The guala 
problem itself, then, ıs a guaha problem We might think of it as the meta-qualia pro- 
blem And what ıs a problem for the friends of guaha 1s also a problem for their 
enemies If the problem cannot be stated, then any attempt to solve the problem will 
seem to miss the mark What we require, then, 1s diagnosis We require a way to 
capture clearly just what ıt 1s that cannot be captured 

In a recent paper, Diana Raffman presents a new argument for quaha, an 
argument that provides new focus for the quaha debate * We think Raffman’s work 
relocates the debate to a better neighbourhood, a neighbourhood in which what 
tempts us to think there must be quaha or phenomenal informaton 1s highhghted Raffman, 
we shall argue, locates the core thought shared by many of the friends of guaha That 
thought ıs that our conceptual resources are madequate for capturing the richness of 
experience Experience is ineffably determinate Moreover, Raffman’s argument in 
support of this thought seems especially embarrassing to scientific-minded mat- 
erialists, smce the argument rehes largely on well established empirical facts We 
shall show, however, that Raffman’s argument fails So, if we are correct that her 
argument highlights what ıs tempting about quala, we shall have shown that it ıs not 
tempting But before getting to her argument, let us set the stage 


The recewed view 


We might start by looking at any one of numerous arguments for the existence of 
quala, but Frank Jackson’s knowledge argument 1s, for us, an old-time favourite 
Jackson imagines a scientist, Mary, who has been looking at her black and white 
computer monitor m a black and white room since birth On her computer 1s the 
complete story of the physical universe, including the entire causal story of colour 
experience So Mary knows all the physical facts She ıs scientifically omniscient 
None the less when Mary leaves her black and white room for the first time ıt seems 
certain that she will come to learn something new, e g , how the redness of a rose 
seems to her Since she already knew all the physical facts about the universe before 
leaving the room, her new knowledge must be non-physical 

As Raffman tells us, since Jackson’s paper something like a received view among 
materialists has emerged According to this view, there are no subjective facts that 
Mary comes to know, but sumply different ways of knowing ordinary facts about the 
mind-brain When Mary looks at the red rose, of course, she has an experience of 
the red rose According to one version of the recerved view, which Raffman dubs the 
‘predicative variant’ (hereafter PV), Mary’s coming to know ‘what that experience 1s 
lke’ ıs simply her coming to represent that experience, an experience she already 
knew about in her black and white room, in a new and idiosyncratic way > For 


+D Rafiman, ‘On the Persistence of Phenomenology’ (hereafter OPP), m T Metzinger 
(ed ), Conscious Experence (Paderborn Ferdinand Schoningh, 1995), pp 293-308 

> Defenders of this position mclude W Lycan, ‘What 1s the “Subjectivity” of the 
Mental”, in J Tomberlin (ed), Philosophical Perspectwes, Vol 1v Action Theory and Philosophy of 
Mind (Ataxcadero Ridgeview, 1990), pp 109-30, and ‘A Limited Defense of Phenomenal 
Information’, n Metzinger, pp 243-58, B Loar, ‘Phenomenal States’, in Tomberlin, 
pp 81-108 
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stance, Mary’s introspection results ın the mentalese predicate RED-EXPERIENCE 
being tokened in Mary, and this 1s yust the mode of presentation under which Mary 
knows about the experience when leaving her room What Mary comes to know 
about, then, 1s just the first-order perceptual experience of the red rose There 1s no 
additional information — no phenomenal information — about which Mary comes to 
know or with which she becomes acquainted In what follows we focus on Raffman’s 
criticism of PV, though what we say, with minor modifications, will serve as a 
general response to her criticism of the received view 


The persistence of phenomenology I 


The problem with the received view, claims Raffman, 1s that ıt collides with ‘the 
memory constraint’ The empirical evidence ıs overwhelmmg that our discrimina- 
tory abihties far outrun our conceptual abilines We shall use Raffman’s example of 
two just noticeably different shades of red, red,, and red» By hypothesis, we can 
discriminate a perceptual difference between an object that 1s reds; and one that 1s 
red;, So, ıt seems, our experience of redy; 1s not exactly like our experience of reds, 
According to PV, this perceptual difference might be explained ın the following way 
Our experience of reds, causes the tokening of a first-person introspective concept, 
RED3|-EXPERIENCE, and our experience of red,, causes the tokening of a different 
concept, RED3),-EXPERIENCE, and these two concepts are different But the memory 
constraint holds that perceptual categories are not nearly so fine-grained In other 
words, the empirical evidence suggests that we do not have the phenomenal con- 
cepts RED3,-EXPERIENCE and RED3,-EXPERIENCE We cannot, for instance, re-identify 
an object that has reds, as having red,, So here 1s Raffman’s argument 


I There 1s a difference in the way redz, and red,y seem to us 

2  PV’s explanation of this phenomenal difference 1s that red3, and reds, cause 
tokens of different phenomenal concepts 

3 But the empinical evidence (the memory constraint) strongly suggests that we 
do not have phenomenal concepts corresponding to every Just-noticeably- 
different colour experience 


Therefore 
4 PV cannot explain the difference in how red, and redz seem to us 


Defenders of PV, as Raffman notes, have a rejomder They can claim that the 
content of experience 1s only as fine-grained as what we can conceptualize, and 
thereby deny premise (1) Borrowing from a previous paper of Raffman’s,° we can 
put the point in this way When looking at reds, and red,, together (or pairwise}, we 
make two discrimmmations First, we discrimmate a difference The defender of PV 
might say, for instance, that our experience causes the tokening of the mentalese 
predicate DIFFERENT-SHADE-EXPERIENCE Second, we judge that both reds, and reds, 
are red (or scarlet, or crimson, etc ) As the defender of PV might say, the experience 
of either singly causes the tokening of the mentalese predicate RED-EXPERIENCE (or 


6 “Vagueness without Paradox’, Philosophical Renew, 103 (1994), PP 41-74, 
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SCARLET-EXPERIENCE, OF CRIMSON-EXPERIENCE, etc ) However, when looking at either 
redz; or red, singly, we obviously do not judge a difference We judge differences 
only when making comparisons So the tokening of the mentalese predicate 
DIFFERENT-SHADE-EXPERIENCE 1s caused only by pairwise experiences Thus there 1s a 
difference between our pairwise experience of reds, and redz, and our experience of 
each singly, and so we can insist that, although we judge a difference when we 
experience them pairwise, there 1s no difference between our single experiences of 
either of them Seeing a difference does not entail seeing a category difference Just 
as someone might be able to tell that one bag 1s heavier than another only by 
picking them up simultaneously, someone might see a difference in colour between 
two objects only when looking at them pairwise And just as the experience of pick- 
ing each bag up singly might be phenomenologically the same, the experience of 
seeing each object singly might be phenomenologically the same 

Is the denial of premise (1) ad hoc? We thmk not Premise (1) assumes that if we 
can judge a difference between two shades, then there must be a difference ın how 
they appear to us But we might arrange numerous colour squares, ranging from a 
clear instance of red to a clear instance of orange, ın such a way that there 1s no 
noticeable difference between any colour square and its immediate neighbours And 
we might ask subjects to determine, for each colour square, which colour it has Our 
subjects begin by judging the first square to be red, the second square to be red, and 
so forth But somewhere along the way our subjects will judge that a square 1s 
orange, and they will judge that it 1s orange although they judged the previous 
square to be red, and although, by hypothesis, there 1s no difference between their 
experience of the square that they judge to be orange and the previous square they 
Judged to be red So we conclude that (1) 1s false Seeing a difference, seeing one 
thing as red and another as orange, does not entail a difference in perceptual 
content ” 


The persistence of phenomenology IT 


Raffman contends, however, that the above strategy for saving PV 1s untenable 
given the empirical evidence It turns out that a small number of determinate shades 
(the unique hues) can be re-identified So the empirical evidence suggests that we 
have determinate phenomenal concepts for those hues And our experiences of the 
unique hues are no more determinate than our experiences of the other hues As 
Raffman says (OPP p 302), 


since our experiences of unique and non-umique hues are introspectively similar m 
respect of their determinateness, yet conceptualized in radically different ways, 
introspection of these experiences cannot be explaimed (or explained exhaustively) ın 
conceptual terms In particular it 1s not plausible to suppose that any discrimmable 
hue, unique or otherwise, 1s experienced or mtrospected ın a less than determmmate 
fashion 


So the argument 1s this 
7 We get this case from Raffman’s ‘Vagueness without Paradox’ 
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1 If PV 1s correct, then either our concepts are so fine-grained that we have 
different perceptual concepts for red, and red;,, or our experience of red,, and 
our experience of red,, are phenomenally the same (1e, our experiences of 
these shades are determinable, but not determinate) 

2 But we have empirical evidence that our perceptual concepts are not so fine- 
grained as to permit different perceptual concepts for reds, and red,, (the 
memory constraint) 

3 And we know that our experiences of some shades (uz, the unique hues) are 
determinate (e g we can re-identify them) 

4 Furthermore, there 1s no difference in the determinateness of our experiences 
of the unique shades and the determinateness of our experiences of the other 
shades 

5 Thus, from (3) and (4), our experience of redz; 1s determinate, and so phen- 
omenally different from our experience of red;, 


Therefore, from (1), (2) and (5) by modus tollens 
6 PV 1s false 


But now, ıt seems to us, we can and should deny (3), which assumes that if we can 
re-identify some colour, then our experience of ıt must be determinate In other 
words, 1f we can re-identify red, as unique red, then our experience of red, must be 
phenomenally different from our experience of other shades which we do not so 
categorize But a series of colour squares coloured red), red,, reds, red,, etc , might 
be arranged so that there ıs no noticeable difference between red, and red,, or 
between red, and red,, and so forth, though red, and red, are noticeably different, 
red, and red, are noticeably different, and so forth Now we ask subjects to look at 
each square and identify which has unique red There are two possibilities we need 
to consider First, they might consistently identify the square coloured red, as unique 
and not the square coloured red, Then they will identify the red, square as unique, 
but not the red, square, though there is, by hypothesis, no difference in their ex- 
perience of either Alternatively they might sometimes judge the red, square as 
unique, and at other times the red, square as unique, but not judge the red, square 
as unique Then it will be the case that they sometimes judge the red, square as 
unique, but not the red, square, though, by hypothesis there ıs no difference ın their 
experience of either Obviously we can continue retelling our story for other shades 
of red until we reach a shade that our subjects never judge to be unique We 
conclude that premise (3) 1s false Judging that there 1s a colour category difference 
between two shades does not entail that there 1s a phenomenal difference between 
the experiences of those shades 


The persistence of propositions 


At the beginning of our paper we suggested that the quaka problem 1s itself a quala 
problem Experience purportedly provides ineffable knowledge about quaha, and 
with it the knowledge that something meffable 1s left out of any description we might 
give of our experiences At least that 1s the thought shared by many of the fnends of 
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quaha The very significant contribution of Raffnian’s:argument 1s that ıt provides a 

> way to focus on, and to analyse, that thought“ And we believe that once that thought 
is made clear, ıt 1s also clear that it can be resisted By explaining what she wants 
explained without appeal to quaka, we Have earned the right to pass by the quala 
problem and the meta-guaha problem ^n- silence Experience provides us with 
knowledge of the world and contributes to our abilities to cope with that world, but 
none of this results from gaming phenomenal information To put ıt another way 
experience 1s the best teacher, but ıt does not teach phenomenology ® And 1f exper- 
ence does not teach phenomenology, then what else could? There 1s just nothing 
that it 1s hike to be a phenomenologist ° 


Auburn University 


8 This is a play on the title of David Lewis’ paper ‘What Experience Teaches’, in W 
Lycan (ed ), Mind and Cogmtion (Oxford Blackwell, 1990), pp 499-519 
? Our thanks to Robert Epperson and Jody Graham for helpful discussion 
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By Kal von FINTEL 


Stephen Barker has presented a new argument for a pure materal ımplıcatıon 
analysis of indicative conditionals ! I shall not rehearse the details of the argument 
but attack one of its premises Barker assumes that sentences lıke 


ı Ifa gurl gets a chance, she bungee-jumps 
2 Every girl, if she gets a chance, bungee-jumps 


which he calls general mndtcatwes, are correctly analysed as open indicative conditionals 

prefixed by universal quantifiers So they are both analysed as (Vx)(if x gets a chance, 

á_ x bungee-jumps), where x ranges over girls This analysis ıs attributed to Geach ? 

Barker then shows that this syntactic analysis, together with other premises, entails 

that the open conditional occurring under the universal quantifier has to be ana- 
lysed as having the import of material implication 

Barker considers and rejects the possibility that the Geachian analysis of the 

logical form of general indicatives 1s mistaken The most promising alternative 

analysis (from Lewis) ıs that general indicatives are adverbial generalities, 1 e , sentences 


'S Barker, ‘Matenal Implication and General Indicative Conditionals’, The Philosophical 


Quarterly, 47 (1997), pp 1957211 
2P Geach, Reference and Generality (Cornell UP, 1962) 
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modified by adverbs of quantification hike always, mvanably, etc * Lewis would give (1) 
the form 


3 (Always if xs a girl & x gets a chance) (x bungee-jumps) 


The ‘if?-clause here serves as a quantifier restrictor and not as part of a conditional 
sentence at all In the case of (1), the adverbial quantifier would be implicit, but it 
can of course appear explicitly ‘Invariably, if a girl gets a chance, she bungee- 
Jumps’ Kratzer has proposed to generalize Lewis’ analysis and to treat all ‘f’- 
clauses as restricting some quantifier or other ‘the history of the conditional 1s the 
story of a syntactic mistake There ıs no two-place “if then” connective ın the logi- 
cal forms of natural languages “If”-clauses are devices for restricting the domains of 
various operators ™* The Lewis—Kratzer approach to the role of ‘if’-clauses, 
especially as elaborated by Hem, has been adopted widely in recent work in natural 
language semantics on donkey-sentences such as (1)> Barker grants that the analysis 
may be appropriate for (1), but he rejects it for (2), which he calls a unwersal noun 
phrase wduatwe I shall consider his reasons for rejecting the analysis ın a httle while, 
but first I shall present some powerful reasons zn favour of adopting the analysis for 
noun-phrase indicatives in general 

Lewis’ main argument for the restrictor analysis of ‘if’-clauses rests on the 
challenge posed by the following kinds of examples 


4 Sometimes, ifa girl gets a chance, she bungee-jumps 
5 Never, fa girl gets a chance, does she bungee-jump 
6 Usually, ıf girl gets a chance, she bungee-jumps 


When we try to replace Lewis’ analysis of (4)-(6) with one according to which the Í 


adverb of quantification combmes with an open sentence of the form ‘if p, q’, clearly 
(4) cannot be analysed as (4x)(x gets a chance D x bungee-jumps), since this would be 
almost tnvially verified by any girl who does not get a chance Instead, (4) appears to 
require analysis as (Jx)(x gets a chance & x bungee-jumps) 

The same must be said about (5) In the case of (6), there 1s no natural inter- 
pretation that works Assuming that (6) means something like ‘Most girls who get a 
chance bungee~jump’, we can appeal to a well known result that the truth- 
conditions of sentences volving the quantifier most cannot be given by a first- 
order formula® To get a feel for the problem, one can convince oneself that 
(Most x)(x gets a chance & x bungee-jumps) would be too hard to make true, 
while (Most x)(x gets a chance > x bungee-jumps) would be too easy to make true It 
1s sentences like (6), then, which present the best argument for Lewis’ analysis, since 
they are perfectly well captured by treating usually as a restricted quantifier 


3D Lewis, ‘Adverbs of Quantification’, in E Keenan (ed), Formal Semantics of Natural 
Language (Cambridge UP, 1975), pp 3-15 

+A Kratzer, ‘Conditionals’, in A von Stechow and D Wunderlich (eds), Semantk an 
internationales Handbuch der zettgenosseschen Forschung (Amsterdam de Gruyter, 1991), pp 651-6 

SI Hem, The Semantics of Definite and Indefinite Noun Phrases (New York Garland, 1988) 

6 For a proof, see, eg, J Barwise and R Cooper, ‘Generalized Quantifiers and Natural 
Language’, Linguistics and Philosophy, 4 (1981), pp 159-219 
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7 (Usually if xis a girl & x gets a chance) (x bungee-jumps) 


Besides its discussion in Lewis’ paper, the essentially dyadic nature of most has been 
recognized many times ın the logico-philosophical hterature 7 Geach tries to convey 
a sense that the implications for the study of semantics are minimal He relegates the 
issue to ‘a rather outlying field of logic, pleonotettc logic, as 1t might be called, the logic 
of majorities’ £ Not so, one will have to say if the proper analysis of sentences like (1) 
and (2) 1s supposed to help determine the proper analysis of indicative conditionals 
in general, it will be important to know that one’s favoured analysis does not extend 
to the parallel case ın (6) 

Since Barker grants the possibility that Lewis ıs correct for sentences like (1), 
why should we care about the points made by (46)? The crux of the matter 1s that 
there are noun-phrase indicatives that raise the same problem Read? has recently 
brought to light a puzzle noted by Peirce, posed by pairs of sentences such as the 
following 


8 Someone will win £1,000 1f everyone takes part 
g Someone will win £1,000 if he takes part 


While (8) can be symbolized as (Vx)(Px) > Gx)(Wx), ıt would be disastrous to 
symbolize (9) as (Ax)(Px > Wx), since the latter 1s provably equivalent to the former. 
But (8) and (g) are surely not equivalent Read uses this argument to support the 
claim that conditionals are not truth-functional Gillon tries to defuse the argument 
by proposing an analysis ın which the pronoun ın (9} 1s treated as a disguised definite 
description !° The sentence would be analysed as something like ‘Someone will wir 
£1,000 if the winner takes part’ I am not sure whether this 1s an adequate analysis 
for (g), but ıt cannot carry over to other examples involving quantifiers other thar 
some Instead, we should see Peirce’s puzzle as an stance of a wider range of cases 
ultimately supporting the non-Geachian analysis which treats the ‘if’-clause as 
restricting the quantifier someone 
The next example involves the quantifier no 


10 No student will succeed if he goofs off !! 


7A Mostowski, ‘On a Generalization of Quantifiers’, Fundamenta Mathematica, 44 (1957). 
pp 12-36, N Rescher, ‘Plurality-Quantification’, Journal of Symbols Logic, 27 (1962), p 374 J 
Altham and N Tennant, ‘Sortal Quantification’, mn E Keenan (ed ), Formal Semantics of Natural 
Language (Cambridge UP, 1975), pp 46-58, G Evans, ‘Pronouns, Quantifiers, and Relative 
Clauses (ITY, Canadian Journal of Philosophy, 7 (1977), pp 777-98 

8P Geach, ‘Quine’s Syntactical Insights’, m his Logec Matters (Oxford Blackwell, 1972), 
Pp 115-27, atp 125 

9S Read, ‘Conditionals are not Truth-Functional an Argument from Peirce’, Analysts, 51 
(1992), pp 5-12 See CS Pece, Collected Papers, ed Hartshorne and Weiss (MIT PRess, 
1931-58), Vol rv, §§546, 580 

10B Gillon, ‘Peirce’s Challenge to Maternal Implication as a Model of Jf’, Analyses, 55 
(1995), pp_ 280-2 

"J Higginbotham, ‘Linguistic Theory and Davidson’s Program in Semantics’, m E 
LePore (ed), Truth and Interpretanon Perspectwes on the Philosophy of Donald Davdson (Oxford 
Blackwell, 1986), pp 29-48 
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As discussed by Higgmbotham, withm a strictly first-order system, (10) must be 
analysed as ~ (Ax)(x succeeds & x goofs off) Again we see that, quite surprisingly, one 
would have to treat a conditional as expressing conjunction! Higgmbotham presents 
sentences like (10) as a problem for something like the prmciple of compositionality 
In his view, ‘tf?-clauses do not contribute a constant meaning ingredient, but vary in 
their contribution depending on the surrounding environment Pelletier and Janssen 
have echoed Higginbotham’s considerations '? None of these authors, nor Bosch, 
who independently discusses such sentences,!? considers a Lewis-style analysis But 
surely they should have The problem 1s exacerbated by examples with most and few 


11 Most letters are answered if they are shorter than 5 pages 
12 Few people lke New York if they didn’t grow up there 


(These examples are due to Heim) Again the fact is that if there 1s an open 
conditional under most or few, ıt cannot be given a truth-functional analysis The 
Lewis-style analysis on the other hand works lıke a charm 


13 (Most letters x if x 1s shorter than 5 pages) (x 1s answered) 
14 (Few people x if x didn’t grow up in New York) (x likes New York) 


Thus there are good reasons to adopt the restrictor analysis for noun-phrase 
indicatives and not just for sentences involving adverbial quantifiers 

The Geachian analysis may be pursued even for non-uniersal quantifiers if one 
adopts Belnap’s analysis of how conditionals mteract with noun-phrase quantifiers 
(this possibility 1s noted by Lewis ın a footnote) Belnap’s analysis gives ‘if p, q’ the 
same truth-value as q if $ 1s true, but gives it a third truth-value if p 1s false '* I do not 
know whether the other ingredients of Barker’s argument would successfully exclude 
Belnap’s analysis I shall continue by arguing that at least Barker’s rejection of the 
restrictor analysis 1s untenable 

Having encountered strong reasons fòr the restrictor analysis, we still need to deal 
with Barker’s argument against ıt He discusses the followmg example 


15 Every girl bought a donkey first and then, if she was happy, she bought a 
llama 


As he shows, ıt ıs not immediately obvious how to analyse this sentence within the 
restrictor analysis One cannot say that the ‘if’-clause restricts the top quantifier and 
that thus the sentence 1s equivalent to ‘Every gurl if she was happy bought a donkey 
first and then bought a llama’, since ıt obviously ıs not Barker also rejects an 


J Pelletier, ‘On an Argument against Semantic Compositionality’, m D Westerstahl 
(ed), Logic, Methodology and Philosophy of Science (Amsterdam Kluwer, 1994), pp 599-610, T 
Janssen, ‘Composttionality’, in J van Benthem and A ter Meulen (€ds), Handbook of Logic and 
Language (Amsterdam Elsevier, 1997), pp 417-73 

13 P Bosch, Agreement and Anaphora a Study of the Role of Pronouns in Syntax and Discourse 
(London Academic Press, 1983), esp pp 133-41 

+N Belnap, ‘Conditional Assertion and Restricted Quantification’, ois, 4 (1970), 
pp 112, and ‘Restricted Quantification and Conditional Assertion’, in H Leblanc (ed ), Truth, 
Syntax and Modality Proceedings of the Temple Unwernty Conference on Alternate Semantics (Amster- 
dam North-Holland, 1973), pp 48-75 
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analysis where the universal quantifier ıs repeated, so that the sentence would be 
equivalent to ‘Every girl bought a donkey first and then, if she was happy, every girl 
bought a llama’ or ‘Every girl bought a donkey first and then every gurl, if she was 
happy, bought a llama’ One reason 1s that the analysis would seem to predict incor- 
rectly that (15) umplies that all the donkeys were bought before all the llamas were 
bought Another reason 1s that it would be mysterious how to justify compositionally 
the second occurrence of the universal quantifier one can hardly claim that the last 
pronoun ın (15) 1s some kind of universal quantifier 
To answer these worries, we can cast (15) equivalently as follows 


16 Every girl bought a donkey Then, if she was happy, she bought a llama 


The possibility of (16) 1s puzzling at first glance, smce quantifiers do not in general 
seem to have the option of taking scope over a succeeding independent clause 


17 Every soldier ıs armed, but will he shoot? 
18 Every congressman came to the party and he had a marvellous time 


Neither (17), due to Chomsky, nor (18), due to Evans, can be read as having the 
quantifier bind the pronoun as a variable !* But there 1s a class of exceptional cases 
to which (16) belongs Other examples include the following one, due to Partee 


19 Each degree candidate walked to the stage He then took his diploma from the 
Dean and returned to his seat 


Roberts called this phenomenon telescoping: from a discussion of the general case, we 
zoom in to examune a particular representative case '® An analysis might allow us, in 
certain cases, to posit an implicit adverbial quantifier always or zn all cases, so that (19) 
would mean something like ‘Each degree candidate walked to the stage In all cases, 
he took his diploma from the Dean and returned to his seat ’!” Barker’s first worry 1s 
thus answered ıt 1s not the pronoun that ıs interpreted as the second occurrence of a 
universal quantifier, instead, an adverbial quantifier 1s assumed It 1s not simply thar 
the universal quantifier 1s repeated, as shown by the following case, cited by Poesio 
and Zucchi 


20 No story pleases these children If it ıs about animals they yawn If it ıs about 
witches they frown If1t 1s about people they fall asleep 


Here also we have an mmphcit universal quantification following the initial general- 
ization But since the initial quantifier ıs no and the succeeding sentences are nter- 
preted as quantifying universally over stones (read to the children), we clearly need 
the freedom of assuming an imphcit always 


16 N Chomsky, ‘Conditions on Rules of Grammar’, Linguistic Analysis, 2 (1976), pp 303-51, 
G Evans, ‘Pronouns’, Linguistic Inquiry, 11 (1980), pp 337-62 

16C Roberts, ‘Modal Subordination and Pronominal Anaphora in Discourse’, Linguistics 
and Philosophy, 12 (1989), pp 683-721 

17 See for such an analysis M Poesio and A Zucchi, ‘On Telescopmg’, SALT H Proceedings 
of the Second Conference on Semantics and Linguistic Theory (Ohio State Univ Dept of Linguistics, 
1992), pp 347-66 
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Barker’s second worry was that one has to get the temporal relations right It 
should not follow from the analysis of (19) that first all candidates walked to the 
stage, and that then all of them received their diplomas The answer must be that 
then does not have scope over the second universal quantifier, but stead has scope 
under it (19) 1s interpreted as ‘Every candidate walked to the stage In all cases, he 
then (after he walked to the stage) took his diploma from the Dean and returned to 
his seat ’ Similarly, (15) and (16) mean the same as ‘Every gurl first bought a donkey 
In all cases, 1f she was happy, she then bought a llama’ 

A problem remains 


21 No grl bought a donkey and then, if she was happy, bought a llama 


Barker cannot take heart from this example, since ıt clearly cannot be treated as 
mvolving material implication (21) cannot be symbolized as ~(4x)(x bought a donkey 
& (x was happy D x bought a Ilama)), because this would be almost trivially falsified 
by the existence of one girl who bought a donkey but was not happy What (21) 
means 1s that there 1s no gil who bought a donkey, and then was happy and bought 
a llama Again, ıt seems that ‘f’ might have to be treated as expressing conjunction 
under no What ıs the Lewis-style alternative, though? Perhaps the most plausible 
analysis would be 


22 (Nox x1sa grl & x bought a donkey & x was happy) (x bought a llama) 


But what would be a reasonable procedure that would get us to (22)? It would have 
to be prohibited from applying to a universal analogue of (21) 


23 Every girl bought a donkey and then, if she was happy, bought a llama 


This does not mean the same as ‘Every girl who bought a donkey and was happy 
bought a llama’, although ıt entails ıt 

In conclusion, although there remain issues to sort out, the non-Geachian 
analysis of general indicatives rejected by Barker ıs ın fact a vibrant alternative It 1s 
supported by powerful considerations from non-universal quantifiers It connects 
widely with other work in natural-language semantics 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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MORAL RESPONSIBILITY AND THE METAPHYSICS 
OF FREE WILL. REPLY TO VAN INWAGEN 


By Jonn Martin FISCHER 


I greatly appreciate Peter van Inwagen’s thoughtful and engaging critical study of 
my book The Metaphysus of Free Will! In this brief reply I would lke to sketch a 
strategy of response to his major criticism of my approach 

Peter van Inwagen and I agree that there 1s a very potent argument to the con- 
clusion that causal determinism is ncompatble with the sort of control that involves 
genuinely open alternative possibilities But whereas van Inwagen believes that 
moral responsibility requires alternative possibilities (at some point in tıme), I do not; 
thus van Inwagen is an mcompatibilist about causal determmism and moral 
responsibility, whereas I am not I am a semi-compatibilist, I believe that causal de- 
terminism 1s compatible with moral responsibility, even 1f causal determmuism rules 
out alternative possibilities 

I follow Frankfurt in contending that there ıs a set of examples which render ıt 
highly plausible that individuals can be morally responsible for their behaviour, even 
though they do not have (and never have had) genumely open alternative poss- 
ibilities Van Inwagen correctly points out that my discussion of this sort of example, 
although detailed ın some ways, 1s relatively schematic in other ways He contends 
that my crucial clam about these examples — that they suggest that moral 
responsibility depends on the actual history of an action and not upon the existence 
or nature of alternative scenarios — 1s ‘at best misleading’ (p 375) He believes that I 
have gone astray by being sufficiently precise about the Frankfurt-style examples 

More specifically, van Inwagen contends that there are ‘relatively precise prin- 
ciples relating moral responsibility and the ability to do otherwise that are not refuted 
by Frankfurt-type examples’ (p 376) One such principle, according to him (2b:d), 1s 
as follows 


If it 1s a fact that p, an agent 1s morally responsible for the fact that p only if that 
agent was once able to act in such a way that ıt would not have been the case 


that p 


This principle (which I shall call the ‘principle of possible prevention’) ımphes that 
an individual with no alternative possibilities 1s not responsible for any fact And van 
Inwagen further points out that if no one 1s morally responsible for any fact, then it 


1P van Inwagen, ‘Fischer on Moral Responsibility’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 47 (1997), 
pp 373-81 The present paper 1s a slightly revised version of a reply I gave to van Inwagen at 
an ‘author-meets-critics’ session on the metaphysics of free will at the American Philosophical 
Association Central Division Meetings, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvama, April 1997 
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would seem that our belief that there 1s moral responsibility at all, for anything 
whatever, would be illusory 
Similarly, he goes on to articulate the ‘no-matter-what principle’ 


If 1t would have been the case that p no matter what free choices or decisions 
Alice had made, then it seems plausible to suppose that Alice could not be 
morally responsible for the fact that p 


Van Inwagen contends (p 378) that this principle ‘is extremely attractive, and 
Frankfurt-style examples do nothing to lessen its attractiveness’ 

I concede that it ıs very difficult to construct knock-down arguments about such 
issues, but I disagree with van Inwagen about his principles relating moral respons- 
ibility for ‘facts’ with alternative possibilities — the principle of possible prevention 
and the no-matter-what principle I shall now lay out some of the the reasons why I 
take a different view from his about the relevant sorts of cases 

I admit that there are some cases — the sort typically nvoked by van Inwagen — ın 
which it 1s plausible to say that an agent ıs not morally responsible for a fact that he 
cannot prevent from obtaining (and never could prevent from obtaining) It ıs even 
very tempting in these cases to suppose that ıt 1s precisely that the agent cannot 
prevent the fact from obtaining that makes ıt true that he is not morally responsible 
for the fact But I believe we ought to resist this temptation, because there are other 
cases in which ıt 1s plausible and natural to think that an agent zs morally responsible 
for a fact, even though he never could have prevented the fact from obtaining 

Here ıs an example, ‘Jomt Assassins’ Sam and Jack each want to assassinate the 
mayor of their town Each has his own nefarious and no doubt misguided reasons 
for wanting the mayor dead They act entirely independently of each other — they 
do not even know about the other’s existence Each of them deliberates and acts in a 
way which apparently makes him morally responsible for his actions — neither 1s 
compelled, coerced, deceived, crazy, manipulated electronically, hypnotized, and so 
forth Both Sam and Jack go to a city council meeting at the town hall, and simul- 
taneously pull the triggers of their guns Their bullets strike the mayor at the same 
time, and the processes leading from each bullets hitting him to a sequence of hfe- 
threatening biological events are similar Each bullet’s hittmg the mayor ın the way 
it does 1s sufficient for the mayor’s being killed by ıt Moreover, the situation 1s such 
that neither individual could prevent the other from shooting and killing the mayor 
— perhaps each 1s wearing a bullet-proof vest and other protective equipment We 
could add further specifications which would make ıt the case that neither individual 
ever had the opportunity to prevent the other from being ın a position to shoot and 
lull the mayor, though the details would only clutter the discussion here 

Now it seems very natural and plausible for me to say that Sam 1s morally 
responsible for the facts that the mayor 1s shot and that the mayor is killed, even 
though he cannot (and never could) prevent these facts from obtaining Given that 
their situations are symmetrical, ıt seems to me that Jack 1s also morally responsible 
for the facts that the mayor 1s shot and that the mayor 1s killed, even though he 
cannot (and never could) prevent these facts from obtamıng Thus although each 1s 
fully responsible for the facts, neither 1s solely responsible for them 
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In the grip of such principles as the principle of possıble prevention and the no- 
matter-what principle, one might say that indeed Sam 1s not morally responsible for 
the fact that the mayor 1s shot (and the fact that the mayor 1s killed) Of course, on 
this view Sam might still be morally responsible for his act of shooting and killing the 
mayor, and for the particular way in which the mayor 1s shot (and dies), and so 
forth But not for the fact that the mayor ıs shot and that the mayor 1s killed after 
all, Sam could not have prevented these facts from obtaining 

The problem ıs that, given the symmetrical situations of Sam and Jack, one 
would need to say the same things about Jack So Jack too would not be deemed 
morally responsible for the facts that the mayor 1s shot and that the mayor 1s killed 
Thus although the mayor ıs ın fact shot and killed, no one would be morally 
responsible for the facts that the mayor 1s shot and that the mayor 1s killed But this 
seems highly ımplausıble to me 

So I think that ıt ıs most attractive to say, m a case of simultaneous over- 
determination such as ‘Jomt Assassins’, that Sam ıs morally responsible for the 
relevant facts, even though he could not have prevented them from obtaming 
Further, I believe that if one does ın fact say this about a case of simultaneous over- 
determination, ıt 1s also plausible to say this about a sumilar sort of case involving 
pre-emptive overdetermimation (The Frankfurt-type cases are, of course, cases 
mvolving a certain kind of pre-emptive overdetermination ) 

So now here 1s another example, ‘Assassin’? Granted, the case 1s a ‘science 
fiction’ scenario with fantastc elements Reasonable persons could question the 
intelligibility of such cases, but it 1s a standard Frankfurt-type example the imtel- 
hgibility of which 1s not at issue in the debate between van Inwagen and me (A full 
defence of its intelligibility 1s beyond the scope of this paper ) Here, ın contrast to the 
situation mn ‘Joint Assassins’, Sam confides in his friend, Jack Sam tells Jack of his 
plan to murder the mayor of the town in which they live Sam 1s disturbed about the 
mayor’s liberal policies, especially his progressive taxation scheme Whereas Sam’s 
reasons for proposing to kill the mayor are bad ones, they are /zs reasons he has not 
been hypnotized, brainwashed, duped, coerced, and so forth Sam has deliberated 
coolly, and he has settled on his murderous course of action 

Sam 1s bad, and Jack 1s no better Jack 1s pleased with Sam’s plan, but Jack 1s a 
rather anxious person Because Jack worries that Sam might waver, Jack has secretly 
installed a device in Sam’s brain which allows him to monitor all of Sam’s brain 
activity and to intervene ın ıt, 1f he desires The device can be employed by Jack to 
ensure that Sam decides to kill the mayor and that he acts on this decision, the 
device works by electronic stimulation of the brain Let us imagine that Jack 1s 
absolutely committed to activating the device to ensure that Sam kills the mayor, 
should Sam show any sign of not carrying out his original plan Also, we can 
imagine that Sam can do nothing to prevent the device from bemg fully effective, if 
Jack employs ıt to cause Sam to kill the mayor 

Sam and Jack both go to a meeting at the town hall, and Sam methodically 
carries out his plan to kill the mayor He does not waver in any way, and he shoots 


? Introduced n JM Fischer and M Ravizza, ‘Responsibility and Inevitabihty’, Ethics, 101 
(1991), pp 258-78 
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the mayor as a result of his original dehberations Jack thus plays absolutely no role 
mn Sam’s decision and action, the electronic device monitors Sam’s brain activity, 
but ıt does not have any causal influence on what actually happens Sam acts exactly 
as he would have acted had no device been implanted ın his brain 

Evidently Sam ıs morally responsible for what he has done Indeed, he ıs blame- 
worthy for deciding to shoot the mayor, for shooting the mayor and for killing the 
mayor Further, I find it extremely plausible and natural to think that Sam 1s 
morally responsible for the fact that the mayor 1s shot (and the fact that the mayor 
is killed), even though (given the counterfactual intervener, Jack) Sam could not 
have prevented these facts from obtamıng (Of course, as above, we could add 
details that would make it the case that Sam never could have prevented these facts 
from obtaiming ) 

I argued above that ın ‘Jont Assassins’ — a case of pre-emptive overdetermination 
— Sam 1s morally responsible for (say) the fact that the mayor 1s shot (If one resists 
this conclusion, one must apparently say that no one 1s morally responsible for this 
fact!) But if one says that Sam ıs morally responsible in a case ın which two mde- 
pendent causal sequences operate and lead to the mayor’s being shot, one should 
certainly say that Sam ıs morally responsible ın a case ın which only one such causal 
sequence operates So, although I do not know how to estabhsh my view decisively 
here, I am pretty confident that Sam is morally responsible for the fact that the 
mayor 1s shot in ‘Assassin’ 

And if these are the right things to say about such cases as ‘Jomt Assassins’ and 
‘Assassin’, surely one should say a similar thmg about van Inwagen’s famous 
example (p 376) of Gunnar, Ridley and Cosser- 


Cosser wanted Gunnar to shoot and kill Ridley, which Gunnar seemed likely to do, 
he intended to, and he had the means and the opportunity But if Gunnar had 
changed his mind about killing Ridley, Cosser would have manipulated Gunnar’s 
bram in such a way as to have re-established his intention to shoot Ridley In the 
event, Cosser’s ‘msurance policy’ turned out not to have been necessary, for Gunnar 
did not change his mind, and shot and killed Ridley ‘on schedule’ Cosser played no 
causal role whatever in the sequence of events that led up to the killing 


In so far as the case 1s structurally parallel ın relevant respects to ‘Assassin’, ıt 1s 
natural for me to say that Gunnar 1s indeed morally responsible for the fact that 
Ridley’s children are orphans, even though he could not have prevented this fact 
from obtaining 

I have conceded that I do not have a knock-down argument for what I am 
inclined to say about these cases I have tried to support my position by pomting to 
implausible results apparently entailed by other views I can now also offer a possible 
explanation for the attraction of such principles as the principle of possible pre- 
vention and the no-matter-what prmciple I believe that one can distinguish a 
descriptive and a modalized version of facts such as the fact that the mayor 1s shot, 
the mayor 1s killed, and Ridley’s children are orphans The modalized version of the 
fact that the mayor 1s killed, for example, 1s the fact that, given the circumstances, 
the mayor had to be killed (one way or another), or perhaps the fact that, if the 
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mayor were not killed by Sam acting on his own, he would be killed by Sam acting 
as a result of the intervention of Jack’s device I agree that Sam 1s not morally re- 
sponsible for this modalized fact But nevertheless Sam 1s indeed morally responsible 
for the descriptive fact that the mayor ıs shot This fact could be ‘realized’ or 
brought about in various different ways, so perhaps ıt 1s the fact that the mayor 1s 
killed one way or another But there ıs still a distinction between this purely 
descriptive fact and the following modalized fact the fact that the mayor had to be 
killed, because if Sam were not to do 1t, then Jack would 

The distinction between descriptive and modalized facts 1s a bit delicate But 
maybe its delicacy adds to the cogency of my proposed explanation of the plaus- 
ibility of such principles as the principle of possible prevention and the no-matter- 
what principle It 1s perhaps easy to fail to notice the distinction between descriptive 
and modalized facts, and if one thinks ın terms of the modalized facts, the principles 
become attractive But there ıs indeed a distinction between the two kinds of facts, 
and the principles are unattractive as applied to descriptive facts So Gunnar may 
well not be morally responsible for the fact that if Ridley’s children had not become 
orphans in one way, then they would have become orphans in another, but Gunnar 
1s nevertheless morally responsible for the fact that Ridley’s children become 
orphans 

It ıs quite clear that there are some examples in which an agent ıs not morally 
responsible for a fact the obtaming of which it 1s impossible for the agent to prevent 
But in my view van Inwagen tends to focus on a proper subset of such cases — ones 
which make it very tempting to thnk that the ımpossıbılıty of preventing the fact 
from obtaining 1s what rules out the agent’s moral responsibility for the fact One 
such example 1s van Inwagen’s case (p 378) of the plague-stricken village Here the 
agent ıs supposed to take a serum up-river to a plague-stricken village, but instead 
gets drunk and musses the boat Taking the boat ıs the only possible way to get to the 
village But soon after the boat leaves the dock ıt strikes a rock and sinks Hundreds 
of villagers who would have been saved by the serum die 

Van Inwagen ıs confident that the agent ıs not morally responsible for the fact 
that hundreds of villagers do not get the serum and consequently die And I agree 
But there are cases, and there are cases In a variation on van Inwagen’s case, the 
agent gets drunk and musses the boat, but has a counterfactual ntervener associated 
with him if he were about to decide not to get drunk, he would be required to get 
drunk and muss the boat anyway In this version the boat never strikes a rock, and 
arrives at the village without the agent In this version, as in van Inwagen’s orginal 
version, the agent cannot prevent its being the case that hundreds of villagers do not 
get the serum and consequently die And yet in the revised version I am inclined to 
say that the agent zs nevertheless morally responsible for this fact 

In my view, 1t 1s important to take a more nuanced view of the range of examples 
in which it 1s true that the relevant individual cannot prevent a certain fact from 
obtaining In some such cases ıt 1s indeed true that the agent ıs not morally re- 
sponsible for the fact ın question, but in others I am inclined to think that the agent 
can fairly be held morally responsible for the relevant fact In van Inwagen’s plague- 
stricken village example, the agent 1s not morally responsible for the relevant fact, 
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but in the revised version of the example, as in such examples as ‘Jomt Assassins’ 
and ‘Assassin’, the agent zs morally responsible for the relevant fact (even though he 
cannot prevent ıt from obtaining) 

Thus, at least, 1s what I am inclined to say In a series of papers, as well as in my 
new book (with Mark Ravizza), I seek to provide an account of the difference 
between the two kinds of examples 3 I cannot go into the details here, but I can at 
least sketch the leading ideas In certain examples of an agent’s bringing about the 
truth of a fact (or the obtaming of a state of affairs), one can distinguish two 
components the mechanism that issues ın a bodily movement, and the process that 
goes from that movement to some event in the external world When the internal 
mechanism (leading to the bodily movement) ıs appropriately reasons-responsive, 
and when the process going from the pertinent bodily movement to the event in the 
external world 1s suitably sensitive to the bodily movement, then the entire (two- 
part) sequence 1s ‘responsive’ When ascertaining the responsiveness to reasons of 
the actual-sequence mechanism leading to the bodily movement, one holds fixed the 
kind of mechanism that actually operates, sumularly, in assessing the sensitivity of 
the actual-sequence process leading to the event in the ‘external world’, one holds 
fixed the kind of process that actually takes place A responsive sequence contains 
two linked and interlocking sensitivities My view, then, 1s that an agent can be 
morally responsible for the obtaming of a state of affairs in so far as that state of 
affairs issues from a responsive sequence In van Inwagen’s plague-stricken village 
example the process 1s not responsive, no matter how the agent moves his body, 
presumably the boat will sink and the villagers will die 

In contrast, ın the revised version of the example the sequence zs responsive That 
1s, we hold fixed the non-intervention of the counterfactual intervener, and we note 
that the agent’s actual bodily movements may well be appropriately responsive to 
reasons Further, holding fixed the actual sort of process (in the external world, as ıt 
were), we note that had the agent got on the boat (with the serum), the villagers 
would have been saved 

Now I recognize that I have here provided only the barest sketch of my approach 
to responsibility for consequences My mam contention m this brief piece 1s that 
there ıs an interesting difference between the two sorts of cases pertamimg to moral 
responsibility for facts an agent cannot prevent — a difference that makes me think 
that an allegiance to such principles as the principle of possible prevention and the 
no-matter-what principle may come from (or at least be bolstered by) an unfortunate 
tendency to attend only to a proper subset of the relevant cases 


Unwersity of Calforma, Riverside 


3JM Fischer and M Ravizza, ‘Responsibility for Consequences’, ın Jules L Coleman 
and Allen Buchanan (eds), Jn Harm’s Way Essays in Honor of Joel Feinberg (Cambridge UP, 1994), 
pp 183-208, “The Inevitable’, Australasan Joumal of Philosophy, 70 (1994), pp 388-404, and 
Responsibility and Control a Theory of Moral Responsibility (Cambridge UP, 1998), pp 92-123 
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DO TROPES RESOLVE THE PROBLEM OF 
MENTAL CAUSATION? 


By PAuL NoorDHOF 


One of the reasons why the problem of mental causation appears so intractable 1s 
that there 1s no general agreement about what would constitute a legitimate way of 
dealing with the problem For instance, Donald Davidson appears to think that 
there 1s no problem for his theory because 


(:) Mental events are physical events 
{u) These physical events are efficacious 
(m) Causal relations hold between particulars and not in virtue of properties of 
particulars 
(v) Events are particulars ! 


But his critics think that there 1s a separate question of whether mental events cause 
other events ın virtue of their physical properties or their mental properties They 
claim (falsely n my opmion) that other parts of Davidson’s theory suggest that he 1s 
committed to replying ‘in virtue of their physical properties’, if only he would allow 
the question ? 

Precisely the same difficulty arises with regard to David Robb’s recent paper 3 
Robb puts forward the idea that if we take tropes to be those things in virtue of 
which causal relations hold (‘the properties of causation’, p 187), we can resolve one 
pressing problem of mental causation Tropes are abstract particulars, wholly present 
in individuals but logically incapable of being present in two individuals at the same 
tme By contrast, unwersals are wholly present m mdividuals and capable of being 
present in more than one individual at the same time To give Robb’s illustration, 
on the trope view the yellowness of two bananas involves two distinct tropes of 
yellow It 1s admitted that these two tropes are similar, but we must be careful not to 
say that they are sumilar because they share the trope yellow Concrete particulars, on 
the other hand, kave tropes — bananas have yellow tropes Officially, Robb 1s neutral 
about types — that 1s, about whatever explams the fact that we can truly say two 
yellow bananas have the same colour Types are either sets of resembling tropes or 
universals (see pp 186-8) 


! Donald Davidson, ‘Thinking Causes’, in J Heil and A Mele (eds), Mental Causation 
(Oxford UP, 1993), pp_3-17 

? For instance J Kum, ‘Can Supervenience and “Non-Strict Laws” Save Anomalous 
Monism?”, in Heil and Mele, pp 19-26, at p 23, B P McLaughlin, ‘On Davidson’s Response 
to the Charge of Epiphenomenalism’, in Heil and Mele, pp 27-40, at pp 37-9, E Sosa, 
‘Davidson’s Thinking Causes’, in Heil and Mele, PP 41-50, at pp 45-8 

°D Robb, ‘The Properties of Mental Causation’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 47 (1997), 
PP 178-94 
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Everybody can agree that tropes are causes * Robb seeks to establish that causal 
relations hold in virtue of tropes rather than types His aim 1s to challenge the 
assumption that the properties of resemblance are the properties of causation (eg, 
at p 192) So when we say the pear depressed the scale pan im virtue of having 
weight — that the pear’s weight was causally relevant — we are talking of a weight 
trope, not type * 

My aim 1s to consider whether Robb’s trope approach 1s successful in resolving 
the problem he identifies (the answer will be ‘No’), and to compare his approach 
with the event approach criticized by him I shall argue that no advance has been 
made on this other approach and, indeed, that the trope approach ın general will 
not help us to resolve the problem of mental causation 

The problem Robb addresses ıs generated by the following three claims 


Distinctness. mental properties are not physical properties (p 182) 
Closure every physical event has in its causal history only physical events and 


properties (p 183) 
Relevance mental properties are (sometimes) causally relevant to physical events 


(p 180) 

Robb accepts that mental types are distinct from physical types — hence Dustinciness 
holds for types However, he denies that mental tropes are distinct from physical 
tropes Hence he retains Closure for tropes — reading ‘tropes’ for ‘properties’ in the 
formulation above But smce mental tropes are physical tropes, he can retam 
Relevance — reading ‘tropes’ for ‘properties’ there too So all ıs well with the world 

On hearng this solution, one ıs tempted to ask the same question as Davidson 
has been asked Is it ın virtue of a trope’s being a mental trope that mental tropes 
cause things? Question not allowed It 1s a smgular ment of Robb’s paper that he 
presents considerations to show how this question 1s less appropriate than the ques- 
tion posed for Davidson, and attempts to massage our objections away But it is hard 
not to remain unsatisfied, feeling that the problem has been dealt with by meta- 
physical sleight of hand — and by a suitable dose of obstinacy at certain points 

How can we resolve the issue? It is one thing to have nagging worries, it 1s quite 
another to have a substantial line of complaint I suggest the following constraint 
upon any solution of the problem of mental causation (indeed, I suspect that the 
constraint has more general application and 1s fairly widely recognized) — the bulge in 
the carpet constraint 


+See D Ehring ‘Mental Causation, Determmnables, and Property Instances’, Noiis, 30 
(1996), pp 461-80, at pp 465-7 

5 The position has also been advanced in C and G Macdonald, ‘Mental Causes and the 
Explanation of Action’ (MCEA), The Philosophical Quarterly, 36 (1986), pp 145-58, repr n LF 
Stevenson ef al (eds), Mind, Causation and Acton (Oxford Blackwell, 1986), pp 35-48 (page 
references below to the latter), at pp 37-40, G Macdonald, ‘The Nature of Naturalism’ (NN), 
Proceedings of the Anstotelan Society, Suppl Vol 66 (1992), pp 225-44, at pp_231, 235-7, C and 
G Macdonald, ‘How to be Psychologically Relevant’ (HPR), n C and G Macdonald (eds), 
Philosophy of Psychology (Oxford Blackwell, 1995), pp 60-77; J Heil, The Nature of True Minds 
(Cambridge UP, 1992), pp 135-9 In HPR the Macdonalds talk ın terms of property-instances, 
but claim that these are not tropes because the latter are essentially typed whereas the former 
are not (p 74 fn 9) Not much ıs made of this difference, we can safely ignore ıt here 
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No candidate solution to a philosophical problem should raise another 
problem which appears just as intractable and which requires the resolution of 
an issue similar to that which made the onginal problem so mtractable 


If it does, then ıt is plausible that the solution has been achieved by linguistic fiat and 
the problem has not gone away So I counsel looking at Robb’s proposal to see 
whether the problem of mental causation can be raised in a new way 

To get our bearings, let us return to the disallowed question The issue 1s whether 
1t 1s legitimate to ask ‘Was it n virtue of bemg a mental trope or a physical trope that 
this particular trope caused Æ” Robb says (p 191) that 


A causally relevant property F simply does not have various aspects such that one can 
legitimately ask whether some but not others are responsible for F’s being causally 
relevant 


We do not ask whether mass was efficacious in virtue of being mass He suggests 
that this point applies whatever view one adopts of the properties of causation 

In fact 1t does not seem to apply for any view, as the property of being air shows 
My house burns down It 1s quite legitimate to ask which aspect of air was respons- 
ible The answer 1s that the air was causally relevant in virtue of being part oxygen 
So it seems that complex properties do have aspects concerning which one can ask 
‘Was that responsible”, namely, their constituents In Robb’s own example a red 
ball 1s dropped on a sheet of metal, causing a dent He suggests that, once we have 
recognized that there was a dent because the ball had mass, we should not ask the 
further question ‘But was the mass causally relevant gua mass?” This appears wrong 
Suppose that cricket balls would have dented the metal whereas tennis balls (with 
less mass) would not We might allow that the red ball causes a dent gua having 
mass, but go on to say that, more specifically, ıt was qua having a mass of 5lb rather 
than just gua mass It also seems that, if two properties stand as determinate to 
determinable, we can ask ‘Which 1s relevant?” So we have two perfectly clear senses 
m which properties can have aspects which raise quéstions of causal relevance 

Robb suggests that another reason for rejecting this type of question 1s that there 
1s a danger of vicious regress If we allow that we can ask whether or not a particular 
aspect of a property 1s causally relevant, then we should also allow that we can ask 
whether a particular aspect of an aspect was causally relevant, and so on This worry 
seems overstated First, ıt ıs hard to see why the regress 1s vicious Father there are 
aspectless properties or there are not If there are aspectless properties, then there 
will be properties for which the regress comes to an end If there are no aspectless 
properties, then it 1s true that there will always be a further question about whether 
an aspect of a particular property was causally relevant But this seems entirely 
legitimate, given that there will always be aspects of aspects The regress just reflects 
the way the world 1s, and there 1s nothing we can do about that If Robb’s argument 
did work, we could provide a sunilar argument to show that there must be some 
properties without aspects If there were no aspectless properties, then we would 
have a regress For each property, we would be able to ask what aspects it had This 
would give rise to a whole series of questions of the sort Robb counsels against So 
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there must be aspectless properties But if there are aspectless properties, then there 
will be no regress m the case of causal relevance because we would reach bedrock 
with these aspectless properties The upshot 1s that, if I am wrong about the regress 
not being vicious, then ıt seems we can appeal to this fact to demonstrate that it 1s all 
right to enquire about the causal relevance of aspects of properties 

These points at least throw into question Robb’s claim (p 191) that our practice 
of assuming that types are causally relevant ıs incoherent or misconceived However, 
1t 1s worth considering whether Robb can defend his strategy as a reform of our 
practice of attributing causal relevance even if it cannot capture unreconstructedly 
all that we are inchned to say The thought would be that since the problem of 
mental causation does not arise in the new perspective, and since the three claims 
(Distinciness, Closure and Relevance) are mndependently compelling, we should reform 
our practice in the way that Robb indicates Unfortunately, the problem does arise 
It ıs only because a particular issue 1s ducked in Robb’s paper that ıt apparently does 
not 

The distinctive feature of the trope approach 1s that what unites tropes under one 
type 1s not something that can be considered causally relevant So the following two 
questions are disallowed, depending on how one understands types 


(a) Was ıt the balls possession of the universal mass or of the universal 5lb -mass 
which was causally relevant? 

(b) Was it the ball’s exact resemblance to other balls in respect of mass or in 
respect of 5lb -mass which was causally relevant? 


But we can find other ways of asking the same question within the trope perspective 
Thus 


(c) Was the mass trope or the 5lb -mass trope causally relevant? (Alternatively, was 
the ball’s possession of a mass trope or its possession of a 5lb -mass trope 
causally relevant?) 


Why does Robb think that such questions cannot arise? It seems to me that the 
answer 1s that he has a certan view of when two tropes are identical In this case, he 
thinks that the mass trope and the 5lb -mass trope are identical, and so the contrast 
which question (c) draws 1s not appropriate But now I think he faces something of a 
dilemma Either (since tropes are the properties of causation) the legitimacy of these 
questions suggests he has the wrong view of trope identity, or their legitimacy 1s 
evidence that tropes are not the properties of causation Let ‘tripes’ be thought of as 
property instances which make up the various aspects of tropes Then perhaps it 1s 
tripes rather than tropes that are the properties of causation The force of this 
dilemma becomes very clear when Robb squares up to the objection that the trope 
approach makes too many properties causally relevant So I suggest that Robb 
should be taken as conceding that the trope view 1s open to the objection that faces 
Davidson’s view (if that objection 1s phrased properly), and as attempting to provide 
a reply to it in his reply to a related objection from Yablo ° 


65 Yablo, ‘Mental Causation’, The Philosophical Review, 101 (1992), pp 245-80 at 
pp 259-60 
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Here 1s Robb’s attempt to deal with the objection ın terms of Yablo’s example 
Suppose (as Robb does) that there ıs one volume trope ın Ella’s voice as a result of 
which it ıs true that she sings at 7odB or more, 80dB and under godB Any note 
of over 70dB will shatter the glass Robb suggests that our inclination to say that 


1 Ella’s voice caused the glass to shatter in virtue of being over 70dB 
is true, while 
2 Ella’s voice caused the glass to shatter in virtue of being under godB 


is false should be explained by their different pragmatic implications For (1) prag- 
matically imphes that having an over-70dB trope 1s sufficient for causing the glass to 
shatter — which ıs true Whereas (2) pragmatically ımphes that having an under- 
godB trope 1s sufficient for causing the glass to shatter — which 1s not There are 
occasions when it may be identical with a 50dB trope and have no such effect For 
the sake of argument, let us agree that this explanation has a certam degree of plaus- 
ibihty ın this case It seems to me that we have only captured the notion of causal 
relevance by these means if this manceuvre 1s not available for cases where we would 
clearly deny that a causal relation held in virtue of the property P 

But this ıs not so Here ıs a case of causal relevance that has informed the 
discussion Dad the glass shatter as a result of the soprano’s singing a note in virtue of 
its pitch or its meaning? We want the answer that it ıs the pitch which ıs causally 
relevant and not the meanmg The question ıs, how does the trope theorist get this 
answer? What stops someone from saying that the meaning of the note 1s causally 
relevant because the meaning trope 1s identical to the pitch trope? It 1s one thing to 
explain away borderline cases ın the way that Robb recommends It ıs quite another 
to appeal to different pragmatic implications to account for our feeling that some- 
thing 1s not causally relevant, ın cases absolutely central to our understanding of 
relevance Until more has been said, any property which co-occurs with an instance 
of another property which 1s efficacious can be counted as causally relevant — dis- 
mussing possible objections that ıt 1s not as a matter of pragmatics 

The obvious thing to do at this stage ıs formulate constraints upon when two 
tropes can legitimately be considered identical and when they cannot Presumably 
these conditions cannot just be that two tropes are identical if and only if the causal 
relevance of one implies the causal relevance of the other That would trivialize the 
whole approach Instead, we must provide an independent account of when two 
tropes are identical For mstance, we might hold that two types have the same trope 
on an occasion if one type supervenes on the other’ But then we have to go on to 
explain why properties with these identity-conditions rather than those of tripes — 
which, let us suppose, involve identity (or necessary co-extension) of types rather 
than mere one-way supervemience — are the properties of causation This just 
involves us ın the problem of mental causation all over again What we would now 
need to do 1s establish that mental tropes are identical to physical tropes according 
to our account of their identity-conditions, and then show that that makes mental 
tropes causally relevant It 1s the second part — the need to show that trope identity 


7 See MCEA pp 39-40, 46-7, NN pp 237-8, Heil pp 135-9, HPR pp 65-7 
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brings with ıt relevance — that resurrects the problem It 1s for this reason that I think 
that Robb’s account (indeed, any trope account) fails to satisfy the bulge in the carpet 
constraint The problem of mental causation has just been filtered through the 
problem of trope identity But ıt 1s still there 

It ıs worth underlining this point because ıt 1s fundamental Our commitment to 
the causal relevance of mental properties 1s sufficiently strong to provide us with 
grounds for believing any metaphysical story that succeeds over others in making 
mental properties causally relevant This ıs the basis of claims that the mental 
properties must be identical with physical properties, or be determinables to determ- 
inate properties, or be properties which supervene upon physical properties (see 
Kam and Yablo) The question 1s whether the trope approach can provide a satis- 
fying account of the causal relevance of the mental If it 1s too easy to be identical to 
a causally relevant trope, this will provide no solace So the burden 1s upon the 
proponent of such a solution to defend a particular account of when two tropes are 
identical which succeeds in denying efficacy to those properties that seem causally 
urelevant and ın allowing causal relevance to those which seem relevant — the very 
problem with which we started 

One way of driving this pomt home 1s to remark how httle further forward we are 
from the position Robb ascribes to Davidson Robb criticizes him for being unable 
to explain how mental properties are causally relevant But Davidson could say that 
causal relations between events do not hold ın virtue of properties at all, but rather 
Gf anything) in virtue of the very events themselves He could then give precisely the 
account of what we are inclmed to think about causal relevance to which Robb 
seems ultimately driven He could say that 


(a) The smging of the note caused the shattering of the glass m virtue of its being a 
singing of a note with a certain meaning 

(b) The singing of the note caused the shattering of the glass in virtue of its bemg a 
singing of a note with a certain pitch 


were both true That 1s because the descriptions following the ‘in virtue of’ phrase 
pick out classes of events In this case, an efficacious event belonged to both classes 
The only reason for judging (a) to be false and (b) to be true is that (a) and (b) 
respectively pragmatically imply that a smging of a note with a certam meaning and 
a singing of a note with a certain pitch are sufficient for the shattering of the glass 
But the former pragmatic mmplication does not hold 

If Robb was not satisfied with such an answer for Davidson, then he should not 
be satisfied with his own response on behalf of tropes A satisfactory reply in both 
cases 1s an account of trope identity or event identity that does not lose the dis- 
tinctions we want to make about what 1s causally relevant and what 1s not Until 
then, ıt ıs no comfort that mental tropes are physical tropes Either the trope 
solution 1s false or, at best, ıt comes in just when the problem has been solved 8 


Unwersuty of Nottingham 


* I would hike to thank Michael Clark and Bob Kırk for helping me to improve this paper 
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DISPOSITIONS AND ANTIDOTES 


By ALEXANDER BIRD 


1 —_ Dasposttions 


In ‘Finkish Dispositions”! David Lewis proposes an analysis of dispositions which 
improves on the sumple conditional analysis In this paper I show that Lewis’ analysis 
still fails I also argue that repaurs are of no avail, and suggest why this 1s so 

Thanks to Charlie Martin, the simple conditional analysis 


Something x 1s disposed at time f to give response 7 to stimulus s iff, if x were to 
undergo stimulus s at time £, x would give response r 


has long been known to be incorrect Martin’s counter-examples? involve the poss- 
ibility of finkish disposthons Dispositions can be made to go away A finkish disposition 
1s one which 1s made to go away by the same stimulus s as the stimulus to which the 
disposition 1s a disposition to respond So when x undergoes stimulus s the disposi- 
tion disappears and so r does not arise In Lewis’ example, a sorcerer resolves to 
protect a fragile glass by ensurmg that whenever the glass 1s struck a spell changes 
the glass ın such a way that its fragility 1s lost He does this before any shattermg can 
take place, and thus prevents this from occurring At the time of striking the glass 1s 
fragile, but ıt does not go on to shatter, as 1s required by the simple conditional 
analysis (A fink ıs the industrial opposite of an agent provocateur — he 1s a worker in the 
secret pay of an employer whose Job 1s to dissuade his co-workers from stnking He 
removes the disposition to strike ) 

Lewis argues that what ıs required for something to have a disposition 1s for ıt to 
have a certain sort of intrinsic property, its causal basis He points out that disposi- 
tions sometimes (always?) take time to do their thing What happens ın the finkish 
cases 1s that this intrinsic property (the causal basis) 1s lost, after the object suffers the 
stimulus but before the response comes into beg What 1s needed for the response 
to occur 1s for the causal basis to remain for a sufficient time And so Lewis’ analysis 
goes thus 


Something x 1s disposed at time £ to give response 7 to stimulus s iff 
for some intrinsic property B that x has at ¢and for some time ť after $, 
if x were to undergo stimulus s at time ¢ and retain property B until time č, 
s and x’s having of B would jomtly be an x-complete cause of x’s giving 
response 7 
1 The Philosophical Quarterly, 47 (1997), PP 143-58, hereafter FD 


? Eventually pubhshed in C B Martin, ‘Dispositions and Conditionals’, The Philosophical 
Quarterly, 44 (1994), pp 1-8, hereafter DC 
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(An x-complete cause of y includes all the intrinsic properties of x which causally 
contribute to y’s occurrence This reference ıs necessary to rule out certain other 
finkish counter-examples which are not directly relevant to this discussion ) 


2  Ankdotes 


Many dispositions have what I call antadotes An object x 1s disposed to display re- 
sponse 7 under stimulus s At tıme ż¿ ıt receives stimulus s and so ın the normal course 
of things, at some later time ¢ , x gives response r The time gap between é and ¢ 1s 
what allows, in finkish cases, for the loss of a disposition An antidote to the above 
disposition would be something which, when apphed before t, has the effect of 
breaking the causal chain leading to 7, so that r does not in fact occur Thus one can 
ingest a lethal dose of poison, yet not die if a suitable antidote is administered soon 
enough (For instance, the antidote to arsenic poisoning 1s dimercaprol, which, 
incidentally, 1s also known as British Ant-Lewssite ) I suggest that the existence of 
antidotes provides counter-examples to Lewis’ analysis 

When the sorcerer protects his glass, his strategy 1s finkishly to remove its fragility 
as soon as it 1s struck Another way of protecting the glass once it 1s struck 1s to find 
an antidote to stnking The sorcerer, being a brilhant physicist, may be able to ad- 
munister shock waves to the struck glass which precisely cancel out the shock of the 
original striking, hence saving the glass from destruction Just as in the original 
finkish removal of fragihty, the causal chain leading to breakage may have started — 
shock waves have begun to travel through the glass and mmute fractures to appear 
But before the glass breaks something interrupts the chain In the finkish case, which 
Lewis has now provided for, it 1s the disappearance of the disposition But I do not 
think he has provided for the admınısterıng of an antidote For the pomt of the 
antidote case, unlike the finlash case, 1s that the disposition remains 

In this case, the disposition and its causal basis remain throughout The object in 
question receives the appropriate stimulus, but does not give the expected response 
These cases constitute counter-examples to Lewis’ analysis The analysandum 1s 
satisfied, but the analysans ıs not The latter takes the form of a conditional 


For some intrinsic property B and time ¢ 
if x were to undergo stimulus s at time ¢ and retain property B until tme ¢ 
then s and x’s having of B would jointly be an x-complete cause of x’s 
giving response r 


In the antidote cases the antecedent 1s satisfied but not the consequent For the 
causal basis of fragility remains and the glass 1s struck But the causal basis and 
the striang are not jomtly a glass-complete cause of breaking, since the glass does 
not break 


3 Responses and reomnders 


Can Lewis’ account be defended against my criticism? Any defence would have to 
show, contrary to what I have said, one of three things 
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(1) that the analysandum is not satisfied 
(u) given that the analysandum 1s satisfied, that the antecedent ın the analysans ıs not 
true 
(m) given that the analysandum 1s satisfied, that the consequent ın the analysans 1s 
true 


I shall consider these in reverse order 

Response (1) says that ın the examples the stimulus and the causal basis are 
jointly a complete cause of the required response Clearly this ıs not correct, since 
the required response does not occur, and so the stimulus and causal basis cannot be 
a cause of it (I shall later consider a possible repair ) 

Response (u), denying the antecedent ın the analysans, 1s tantamount to suggesting 
that the dispositions here are finkish, that their causal bases are lost during the tıme- 
gap The idea 1s that we should see the antidote as somehow changing the intrinsic 
nature of the object The sorcerer’s fink strategy and his antidote strategy for 
protecting the glass would not really be different m kind (ın which case the antidote 
might be seen as a way of achieving the finkish removal of fragility) 

The followmg might appear to support this response A nuclear pile which 1s 
above critical mass has a disposition to cham-react catastrophically However, the 
pile has attached to ıt a fail-safe mechanism Heat and radiation sensors detect large 
increases 1n radioactivity and allow boron moderating rods to penetrate the pile and 
by absorbing the radiation to prevent the catastrophic chain-reaction 

One might call the fail-safe mechanism an antidote, but, so the response goes, ıt 
acts by removing the disposition to cham-react Once the boron rods are in place, 
there 1s (we hope) no possibility of an explosion The disposition is removed, and this 
1s achieved by changing the causal basis — the structure now consists not just of 
uranium-235 but also of boron Hence the disposition 1s finkish 

At best, this case just shows that the dividmg lne between finkishness and 
antidotes 1s not clearly perceptible, or that there 1s an overlap Even so, I think there 
1s a clear sense in which the explosive disposition 1s retained — it ıs not as if every 
fissile U-235 atom has been changed into a harmless U-237 atom The boron rods 
had better be kept in place, the reason for which 1s that the explosive disposition 
remains It remains, but ıs held ın check (which ıs a special case of an antidote) 
Holding a disposition ın check does not elimmate ıt 

To see these cases correctly it 1s important to be precise about what object the 
disposition in question belongs to In the nuclear reactor case we can distinguish 
three combinations 


(a) the uranium pile alone 

(b) the uranium pile plus the boron rods 

(c) the uranium pile plus the boron rods plus the fail-safe mechamsm (1e, the 
complete reactor) 


These possess quite different dispositions The uranium pile, (a), retams the disposi- 
tion to chain-react all the tme The combination of pile and boron rods, (b), does 
have a disposition to chain-react when the rods are outside the pile, but loses this 
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disposition when the rods are in the pile Indeed, in the presence of the fail-safe 
mechanism (regarded as external to the pile-plus-rods), combination (b) with the 
rods out has its disposition to chain-react finkishly Whenever this combination ıs 
about to cham-react, the fail-safe mechanism causes ıt to lose that disposition The 
reactor as a whole, (c), 1e, including the fail-safe mechanism, as long as the 
mechanism ıs effective has no disposition to explode at all 

However one may want to respond to the reactor case, which I presented as one 
favourable to the objector, ıt seems perverse to describe the sorcerer’s antidote for 
the struck glass as removing the disposition to shatter (or its causal basis) The 
normal causal process 1s being interfered with, but the interference does not remove 
the trinsic properties which, in other cases, explain why a glass shatters Another 
variant on the example should suffice When a glass in normal circumstances 1s 
struck and shatters, ıt does so because fractures appear and spread until enough of 
them connect with one another for the glass to fall into pieces If the sorcerer, acting 
very swiftly, follows each spreading fracture and repairs ıt a fraction of a second after 
1t occurs, then although each of them occurs as ıt would in the normal case, the 
fractures do not all persist long enough for the glass to fall apart We cannot say in 
this case that the causal basis of shattermg has been removed, since the causal basis 
for shattering ıs the same as the causal basis for fracturmg, and that, ex hypothesi, 
remains 

Let us now turn to response (1) According to this response, the objects in ques- 
tion, which are protected by an antidote, do not have the dispositions I have 
ascribed to them Thus the glass which the sorcerer protects by counteracting the 
striking 1s not disposed to break when struck The uranium pile with the boron rods 
lowered 1s not disposed to chain-react 

This I understand to be Lewis’ view of antidotes (FD p 153) 


We might offhand define a poison as a substance that is disposed to cause death if 
ingested But that is rough the specification both of the response and of the stimulus 
stand in need of various corrections To take just one of the latter corrections we 
should really say ‘if ingested without its antidote’ Yet the need for this correction to 
the analysis of ‘poison’ teaches no lesson about the analysis of dispositionality in 
general 


There are two ways of reading this 

First ‘x 1s a (deadly) poison :ff, if no antidote ıs taken, then x 1s disposed to kill 
when ingested’ gives the analysis of ‘x 1s a poison’, and Lewis’ account gives the ana- 
lysis of ‘x 1s disposed to kill’ Here the reference to the antidote 1s outside the scope of 
the characterization of the disposition (‘disposed to kill when ingested’) 

Second ‘x 1s a poison iff x 1s disposed to kill if no antidote ıs taken when ingested’ 
gives the analysis of ‘x 1s a poison’ The difference between this and the first reading 
1s that the rider ‘if no antidote ıs taken’ ıs now part of the specification of the 
stimulus (or perhaps the response) and 1s within the scope of ‘disposed to 

According to the first reading, whether or not a poison 1s disposed to kill 1s a 
conditional or relative matter The poison 1s disposed to kill people who have not 
taken antidotes, but 1s not disposed to kill those who have Nor 1s it disposed at time ¢ 
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to kill people who take the antidote after ¢ (but soon enough to prevent death) And 
so, in general, x’s having a certain disposition at a time ¢ may depend on (1) features 
extrinsic to x, and (u) occurrences after ¢ In which case, dispositions cannot depend 
exclusively on intrinsic properties This 1s inconsistent with Lewis’ assertion (which I 
accept) that the possession of a disposition does concern only mtrinsic properties 

The second reading has the advantage over the first that ıt does not make the 
presence of the disposition dependent on the absence of the antidote But ıt does 
mean that the characterization of the disposition 1s more complex than was at first 
suggested The disposition a glass has is not a disposition to break when struck, but 
rather a disposition to break when struck if not later interfered with à la sorcerer 
This means that the dispositions there are in the world are not the ones we think 
there are, because antidotes are almost always possible A sugar cube 1s not disposed 
to dissolve in hot water, rather, we have to say that the sugar has the disposition to 
dissolve when placed in hot water while Maxwell’s demon does not interfere with 
the molecular processes 

Even the latter 1s not even satisfactory yet, because there may be all sorts of other 
antidotes to dissolving which have to be excluded m the analysans We would 
therefore need to mention them too But how could we know what all the possible 
antidotes to any given disposition are? We could not possibly properly characterize 
any real disposition 

Alternatively, we could exclude antidotes not explicitly, naming each one, but 
indirectly So we would talk of somethmg’s being disposed to give response r to 
stimulus s while nothing acts to prevent r The problem with this ıs that ıt allows 
more dispositions m the world than I think we are willing to admt For now we 
would have to admut the disposition of a glass to break in response to far-off sneezes 
This is because there are some possible circumstances ¢ in which (via a butterfly 
effect) a sneeze brings about a major disturbance which, combmed with the struc- 
ture of the glass, causes ıt to shatter Hence the sneeze and the glass’s structure are a 
glass-complete cause of its shattermg Under normal circumstances this does not 
happen, but there 1s no reason why we should not regard normal circumstances as 
being circumstances which act to prevent the shattermg from occurring Another 
case 1s this Cows’ milk has the disposition to kill (ordmary) human bemgs, because 
those who lack the enzyme lactase are unable to metabolize cows’ milk and the 
resulting lactic acid poisoning will make them ill and can kill them Ordinary people 
are lucky that the antidote lactase 1s present in their bodies To put the point more 
generally, if an intrinsic property B of x were under some (nomucally, but bizarre and 
unusual) possible circumstance to combine with an event e to cause outcome o, then 
we would have to admit that x has a disposition to respond with o to stimulus e For 
whatever it ıs about normal circumstances which explains why B and e do not 
usually cause o will fall under the catch-all ‘and nothing acts to prevent 0” 


4 Repairs? 


I conclude that the analysans of Lewis’ analysis does not accommodate antidotes, but 
neither can we exclude such cases by gerrymandering the specification of the 
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analysans Are there repairs to Lewis’ analysis which retain its spirit but which are not 
vulnerable to antidote counter-examples? An obvious proposal 1s to include within 
the analysis a clause designed to exclude them Antdotes work by some extrinsic 
influence acting to prevent the stimulus and intmnsic properties from doing what 
they normally do So the repair must state that nothing of this sort occurs ? Hence 
we need (repair underlined) 


Something x 1s disposed at time ¢ to give response 7 to stimulus s uff 
for some intrinsic property B that x has at tme ¢ and for some tme ¢’ after £ 
if x were to undergo stimulus s and retain B until time ¢’, and nothing 
extrinsic to x and s were to act to prevent s and B causing 7, s and B would 


Jointly be an x-complete cause of x’s giving response r 


Does this do the trick? I fear not One response 1s Martin’s objection that the notion 
of prevention 1s itself question-beggingly dispositional * It may be difficult to decide 
whether prevention 1s a dispositional or a causal concept (A prevents B from 
occurring = A causes B not to occur), but m any case Martin thinks that disposition 
1s a more fundamental notion than cause > If that 1s right, then Lewis has from the 
very start erred in seeking a causal analysis of disposition 

Even if we are able to help ourselves untendentiously to these concepts, I believe 
that Martin (CD pp 5-6) 1s right that problems are unavoidable for any proposed 
analysis of dispositional concepts We saw that allowing for antidotes permitted too 
many dispositions, and the new analysis ıs still dogged by this consequence An 
intrinsic property B may under some circumstances ¢ combine with s to be an x- 
complete cause ofr So we may regard all other circumstances, c’, as preventing B 
and s from causmg 7 Hence x 1s disposed to give response r to stimulus s But for 
many such properties B and stimuli s there will be such circumstances ¢, even 1f rare 
or bizarre, under which B and s cause 7, as ın the example of a glass which 1s caused 
to break by a sneeze and its intrinsic structure, thanks to the unlikely intervening 
chaotic events 

I can conceive of three immediate responses to my objection 

(a) We should think of dispositions as beng more complex than we do, e g , the 
disposition of the glass 1s to shatter in response to a sneeze-plus-the-relevant- 
(unhkely-)distribution-of-air-currents We have already looked at this response {ıt 1s 
response (1), discussed above on pp 230-1) 

(b) It might be thought helpful to add an element to the analysandum which 
mentions the appropriate circumstances under which the stimulus will bring forth 
the required response So my cases would be dealt with by specifying the circum- 
stances ın which the causal basis does combine with the stimulus to cause the 
response In the case of the sneeze we can say that the glass 1s disposed to shatter 


3 Something like this ıs suggested in M Johnston, ‘How to Speak of the Colors’, 
Philosophical Studies, 68 (1992), pp 221-63 

*DC pp 5-6, CB Martin and J Heil, ‘Rules and Powers’, forthcoming in Philosophical 
Perspectives, 12 (1998) 

50B Marun, D Armstrong, UT Place and T Crane (eds), Disposthons a Debate (Lon- 
don Routledge, 1996), pp 81, 136 
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m response to a sneeze 1n circumstances ¢, where ¢ describes the strange atmospheric 
conditions referred to This approach faces two by now familar objections First, we 
are still encumbered with these unusual dispositions while the more familiar disposi- 
tions are still more complex than initially envisaged Second, ıt 1s certain that the 
circumstances c, whether rare or common, are not finitely specifiable Usually we do 
not specify circumstances I am going to suggest that something like normal circum- 
stances are imphed Sometimes we do mention circumstances — we might say that a 
plate 1s disposed to break if washed ın a dishwasher, when the water ıs very hot But 
i such cases the specification of the circumstances 1s not complete and there 1s still 
room for antidotes With such locutions, we can regard ıt as so much book-keeping 
whether this 1s adding an element to the analysandum or just refining the stimulus 

(c) There 1s a difference between, on the one hand, something’s not actually 
causing something (which in other circumstances it could) and, on the other, its 
being prevented from causing that thing Like the difference between omission and 
commission, there 1s a difference, but ıt 1s difficult to characterize And I think the 
reason 1s that ıt 1s relative to what we normally find or expect We do not normally 
expect sneezes to cause tornadoes, so we do not regard air conditions in which that 
does not occur as preventing that happening 


5  Conclusron 


I have argued that neither Lewis’ analysis nor the repaired version 1s entirely 
satisfactory Not every concept need have an analysis, and so mstead of looking for 
yet further mprovements I shall conclude by suggesting an alternative approach 

Lewis’ analysis combines two things (a) the form of the old conditional analysis, 
and (b) the recognition of the importance of the causal basis I suggest that ıt 1s the 
causal basis which 1s doing the work If so, that can exist (and so make ıt true that 
there 1s a disposition), while at the same time it will always be possible to make the 
conditional false That ıs because the existence of the causal basis plus stimulus will 
never be enough to guarantee the required response nor, if the response comes into 
being, that ıt came about ın the rıght way A causal chain can always be interfered 
with The conditional element ıs a red herring, I suggest that its presence ın the 
simple conditional analysis ıs due simply to the close relation between conditionals 
and causation Once we have the latter we do not need the former 

A general form of the explanation of dispositional concepts 1s something like this 


(E) something x ıs disposed at time ż to give response 7 to stimulus s ff 
(1) at tıme £, x has an intrinsic property B 
(u) B is such that, in a certain class C of cases, B and s are jointly an x- 
complete cause of r 


Putting ıt this way 1s supposed to show that an explanation of dispositional concepts 
does two things ıt says that having a disposition ıs a matter of possessing a certain 
mtrinsic (efficacious) property and it also picks out which property that is (The 
conditional element in the naive analysis and Lewis’ analysis derives from the fact of 
our identifying, 1n (11) above, B by its causal role ) 
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The reference to the class C of cases in clause (u) ıs what distinguishes (E) from 
Lewis’ analysis It 1s also this which prevents (E) from providing an analysis, for what 
constitutes C 1s variable and indexical, and so is not part of the meanmg of 
‘disposition’ Typically m such an explanation C 1s just ‘normal circumstances’, 
though ın other explanations we may have a certain observed regularity or a 
particular laboratory set-up ın mind C may depend on the interests of the speaker 
or hearer We see one hundred identical glasses break easily when struck We 
hypothesize that this 1s because the glasses have some intrinsic properties, a 
microstructure or whatever, which when combined with those strikings caused them 
to break On this assumption, we say that they are disposed to break when struck 
Here C will be these one hundred glasses and their breaking when struck 

C might include hypothetical as well as actual cases Perhaps certain dispositions 
are always finkish or always attended by their antidotes, so we do not get any actual 
manifestations We might consider what would happen if the fink or antidote were 
removed — for instance a knowledge of physics might tell us what would happen to a 
nuclear pile if the moderating rods were removed, even if we had not seen a nuclear 
explosion ın this or any other pile Hypothetical cases do not bring us back to the 
simple conditional analysis or to Lewis’ account There 1s still an ndexical element — 
we are thinking of cases lke this one (apart from the boron rods), under the same 
curcumstances 

To conclude, I suggest that instead of seeking an analysis, a more fruitful 
approach might draw a connection between dispositions on the one hand and 
natural kind/theoretical terms on the other In Putnam’s example of water and twin- 
earth-water, ıt may be that XYZ seems just hke water, but as long as XYZ ıs 
excluded from the cases we come across (which are all H,O}, what we refer to by 
‘water’ ıs not XYZ but H,O This 1s analogous to somethmg’s mimicking a 
disposition At the same time something could be water but not appear to be water 
(boiling at 95°C on the top of a mountam, tasting strange because of impurities, 
ulness in the taster, etc ) This 1s similar to an antidote to a disposition What we may 
conclude in the case of water 1s that we seek an analysis of the concept ‘water’ ın 
vain, and that instead the extension of the concept 1s fixed by reference to certain 
archetypical examples of water (whence there 1s an unavoidable indexical element ım 
the explanation of the concept) These are the conclusions I wish to draw regarding 
both concepts like ‘fragility’ and those like ‘being disposed to shatter when struck’ ° 


Dartmouth College and Unwersity of Edinburgh 


5 T would like to thank Bob Fogelin, John Heil, Isaac Levi, Jum Moor and Walter Smnott- 
Armstrong for their comments on an earlier draft of this paper 
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There are, broadly, three ways in which one can take Nietzsche He can be re- 
garded as a normal philosopher grapplng with normal philosophical questions, 
albeit at an abnormally deep level He can be viewed as a sort of philosophical 
therapist, deflating our prejudices and freemg us from the snares of metaphysics Or 
he can be taken as a playful deconstructor of philosophy and of rational thought n 
general My own conception of him comes under the first head with shades of the 
second The third, if taken seriously, or as seriously as it 1s capable of beg taken, 
would seem to be incompatible with Nietzsche’s being regarded as a philosopher at 
all — indeed, incompatible with intelligibly beheving him to be worth reading, 
although, needless to say, this has not always been thought an impediment to going 
on about him anyway In order to see Nietzsche in this latter hght, as nothmg more 
than a ludic subverter of the intellect, a certain number of things need to be ignored 
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One must, for example, overlook Nietzsche’s insistence throughout his career on 
integrity, on what he calls the ‘intellectual conscience’ One must affect not to notice 
his conviction that philosophy and philosophers should be ın ‘the service of truth’ 
(Antichnst §50) One must fail to observe that among his indictments of the ascetic 
ideal ıs the charge that ıt culminates in and exhibits ‘a violation and cruelty against 
reason’ — a ‘horror’ of ‘reason itself’ (On the Genealogy of Morals, Essay 3, §§12 and 28) 
That none of these or related hurdles has proved too high, however, 1s abundantly 
evidenced ın the literature To take only one example David Krell’s Infectious 
Nietzsche, a book purporting to be about Nietzsche and health, although having 
nothing pomtful to report about either, grants a 250-page survey of the subverted 
intellect at play There are cartoons, poem-like outbursts, possible jokes, short sens- 
ible bits, quite a lot about moles and, ın a crowning moment of mawkishness, two 
unpunctuated pages of drivel posing as a diary entry from the fifth year of 
Nietzsche’s madness That a book like this can proceed from someone apparently 
working ın a philosophy department, and can proceed from him apparently ın that 
capacity, 1s a thought too horrible to dwell upon 

Assuming, however, that one 1s not bored mindless with philosophy, and that one 
1s prepared to think of Nietzsche as a contnbutor to it, two kinds of emphasis are 
possible upon his methods (or ‘strategies’), and upon his positions, arguments and 
conclusions The latter emphasis ıs the more immediately philosophically appealing, 
but the former, laid by the mght person, can be revelatory In perhaps the most 
brillant book on Nietzsche of this or any other decade — Henry Staten’s Metzsche’s 
Vowe — the fissures and fault lines ın Nietzsche’s rhetonc are explored in a way that 
brings his central philosophical preoccupations mto almost luridly sharp focus, 
subtly but decisively transformmg one’s conception of the kind of thinker that 
Nietzsche was Yet very few subsequent books on Nietzsche so much as mention 
Staten (the main exception I have noticed 1s Michael Tanner’s brief and helpful 
introduction, Nietzsche, which acknowledges it handsomely) Why 1s that? Why 1s this 
tactful, humane and erudite study so unjustly neglected? 

A trawl through the recent hterature reveals nothing whatever that operates at 
Staten’s level of intelhgence a small amount that 1s interesting and worthwhile at a 
less exalted level, a reasonable quantity of bormg worthiness and a great deal of 
awful rubbish So one might uncharitably conclude that the reason for the neglect 
of Staten les ın the general medhocrity of the people who write about Nietzsche But 
there may be more interesting reasons too Staten’s book has an inhibiting quality 
in roughly the way that anyone who has recently read Adorno on Schoenberg or 
Berg ought to feel inclmed to avoid being Adornoesque about the Second Viennese 
School, so reading Staten ought to make one want to shut up about Nietzsche’s 
rhetoric unless one 1s really sure that one has something to say Of course people 
have not shut up about ıt, nor, as far as I can see, have they suffered any particular 
residual inhibition in not domg so But some, at least, must have felt it, and been 
stunned into a kind of selective silence as a result 

More important than any of the above, though, ıs the fact that there ıs almost 
nothing portable m Staten’s book — almost nothing that one can, as it were, recycle for 
one’s own uses And ın the reasons for that he the real reasons for thinking so highly 
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of what Staten has achieved In §246 of Beyond Good and Enl Nietzsche speaks of the 
writer who ‘handles his language like a flexible rapier, feeling from his arm down to 
his toes the dangerous delight of the quivering, over-sharp blade’ Such a wniter, he 
suggests (and he clearly means himself), must be read with ‘a third ear’ The reader 
must heed ‘the rhythmically decisive syllables’, must experience ‘the break with any 
excessively severe symmetry as deliberate and attractive’, must lend ‘a subtle and 
patient ear to every staccato and every rubato’ if the ‘artistry’ of the wnter 1s not to be 
‘wasted as on the deaf’ It 1s precisely a ‘third ear’ that Staten brings to Nietzsche His 
exploration of the nuances, the tempo, the shifts and fluctuations of Nietzsche’s style 
allows him to illuminate Nietzsche from within, rather as a great conductor can 
uluminate and transform a familar piece of music And just as there ıs almost 
nothing that one can plunder from what a great conductor has done, and very httle, 
often, that one can even say about what he has done, so, with Staten, one 1s 
enthralled and convinced, but ultimately tempted to do no more than throw a few 
superlatives around, and move on Staten 1s what Nietzsche would have regarded as 
a ‘true reader’ — someone who genuinely does have the tact and taste to do what 
Krell and his like doubtless hold themselves to be domg, but are debarred, by 
vulgarity, from ever coming close to Thus Staten ıs not a great mhabitor of other 
people’s footnotes 

He should be, though I can only highlight here one of the many themes which 
Staten dluminates — but that should be enough to suggest both a certain minimal 
portability ın Staten and also why other commentators will continue to ignore him 
at their peril Nietzsche’s remarks about good and bad conscience are scattered 
throughout his mature works, and, as ıs widely acknowledged, they serve to 
structure a large amount of his ethical thinking, perhaps ın the Genealogy above all 
Yet most of the secondary hterature appears to have been produced im a state of 
near deafness to the nuances of what Nietzsche 1s actually saying Specifically, the 
good/bad conscience distinction 1s almost always taken to shadow the distinctions 
between noble and slave, active and passive, non-ascetic and ascetic — to reproduce, 
m other words, dichotomies which are themselves mattentively construed as 
mutually substitutable But Staten brings the roof down on this particular piece of 
mterpretative convenience The bad conscience, he shows, comes in a variety 
of forms there 1s a ‘good’ form and, which may or may not be the same thing, an 
‘active’ form — and these on top of a form of bad conscience, which 1s ubiquitous, 
and a second ‘bad’ form of 1t, which may not be This disruption of an apparently 
simple opposition has major consequences, quite apart from throwing the too easy 
schematization of Nietzsche’s contrasts out of kilter First, 1t cuts in a complex way 
across the noble/slave dichotomy, and so makes the nobility that Nietzsche cele- 
brates or longs for very much harder to understand Second, it cuts across 
the ascetic/non-ascetic distinction, so making Nietzsche’s apparent allegiance to the 
latter ideal a lot more vexed and subtle than it ıs generally taken to be And third, as 
Staten shows ın a brilliant chapter called “Transcendental Ressentiment’, ıt reveals 
almost unfathomable ambivalences in Nietzsche’s relationship to nihilism — indeed, 
reveals a kind of brnnkmanship on Nietzsche’s part, whose dynamic threatens to, 
and perhaps ın the end does, shake free of his control entirely 
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No one, after Staten, should feel even remotely tempted to regard Nietzsche’s 
dichotomies as aids to navigation, however helpful they might look they are, rather, 
what need to be navigated Nietzsche’s thought revolves about them ın eccentric 
orbits which again and again pull them off centre, so that the different registers of 
his thought are for ever moving at different speeds and ın different directions in 
relation to them, creating an extraordinary contrapuntal texture ın which disson- 
ance may be sometimes a temporary surface disturbance, sometimes an underlying 
structural impetus demanding and (perhaps eventually) receiving resolution, and 
sometimes a mark of the deepest limits and crises of Nietzsche’s philosophical 
imagination Staten negotiates these levels and layers with unnerving acuity, and in 
doing so he again highhghts the general tastelessness prevalent elsewhere Much the 
most common cause of unilluminating work on Nietzsche 1s a failure of judgement 
about which tensions and contradictions do, and which do not, operate at a deep 
level in his thought Thus ıt 1s possible to have a book lıke Irving Zeitlin’s Nietzsche 
(wishfully subtitled ‘a Re-exammation’), a work exhibiting so httle msight and so 
dedicated to unacknowledged, near-verbatm paraphrase of the texts it discusses as to 
provoke wonder Zeitlin’s only point (claim?) — that Nietzsche consistently commits 
the genetic fallacy, a misreading worthy of Bertrand Russell and unmuischievously 
summarized ın a final chapter called “Thus Spoke the Prophets of Social Justice —1s 
one he might have reframed from making had he troubled to copy out §12 of the 
Genealogy’s second essay Nietzsche’s insistence that the meaning or value of a thing 1s 
precisely not to be discovered ın its origins, together with his defence of many of the 
traditional virtues (but precisely not of the reasons usually given for them — see 
Daybreak §103), utterly vitiates Zeitlin’s case any appearance of fallacious genetics in 
the sense that Zeitlin objects to 1s a matter of surface only, a level not best pene- 
trated by reproducing it 

Much, much better, although still displaying an uncanny lack of feel for its 
subject’s real preoccupations, 1s Peter Berkowitz’ Metzsche the Ethics of an Immoralst 
Berkowitz 1s a sober and sensible commentator and his introduction 1s excellent, but 
the somewhat unmodulated tour of Nietzsche’s books that ensues seems always to 
turn aside at the very moment when things were about to get interesting His central 
theme ıs Nietzsche’s underlying conservatism Nietzsche, he points out, although 
known as a fierce critic of traditional conceptions of truth and morality, in fact avails 
himself throughout of exactly the kinds of concepts apparently under attack Thus 
his critique of the value of truth 1s offered as true, his objections to traditional 
morality are moral objections, and so on These observations are enrolled by Berko- 
witz — repeatedly, and for rather too long — as evidence of deep difficulties in 
Nietzsche’s thought But this 1s precisely to mistake medium-depth dissonance for 
fundamental disarray Or, to put the pot another way, what Berkowitz has done 1s 
to identify as unwitting contradictions the very problems that Nietzsche 1s attempt- 
ing to address Berkowitz ıs fully alert, for mstance, to Nietzsche’s insistence on 
truthfulness and intellectual mtegrity, but he thinks that this ıs incompatible with 
Nietzsche’s insistence on perspectivism (which he mistakes for a kind of cod 
relativism), and so concludes that Nietzsche was muddled But perspectivism 1s actu- 
ally an attempt to think through the consequences of truthfulness If one truthfully 
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admıts that there could be no such thing as a view from nowhere, as a perspective- 
less perspective on the world, one is bound to admit that every truth-claim 1s offerec 
from some point of view or other But points of view are never neutral or mnocent 
every perspective 1s situated within and 1s generated by a constellation of interests 
and purposes, and what counts as true from a given perspective 1s always condi- 
tioned by that constellation (see the first five chapters of Maudemane Clark’s 
Nietzsche on Truth and Philosophy, Gambridge UP, 1990, do not see the last three) Thu. 
it becomes possible to question the value of particular truths, 1e, to question the 
value of those interests and purposes upon which they are contingent Moreover, 
because the value of truthfulness itself ıs conditional upon the value of whateve- 
imterests and purposes being truthful serves, ıt becomes an open question whether x 
1s always best to be truthful — whether, in other words, there might not be a superior 
system of purposes from the perspective of which the truth ought actively to be 
avoided Truthfulness, then, when thought through, becomes an issue for itself, and 
Nietzsche’s attempt to tackle it ıs signalled most clearly ın hus efforts to establish an 
order of rank among perspectives, among purposes and interests — 1e, among 
reasons for, and ways of, hving Thus the epistemological and metaphysical question 
of truth turns out to require an ethical answer 

But now a new problem arises Berkowitz complains that Nietzsche makes moral 
objections to traditional morality without first showing that his own moral stand- 
point ıs justified (and so again concludes that Nietzsche 1s muddled) But it 1s a con- 
sequence of Nietzsche’s critique of truth that justification of the sort that Berkowitz 
seems to want 1s, m principle, not possible For to demonstrate that such and such an 
ethic 1s beyond question, or is unquestionably the best, would require one to claim 
for oneself a perspectiveless perspective, a God’s-eye view — and no such view 1s to 
be had Thus ıt 1s that ın Daybreak Nietzsche insists on the impossibility of honestly 
trying to legislate values (§108), and ın Zarathustra — which Berkowitz discusses sym- 
pathetically and at length — dramatizes the fantasy, and ultumately the futility, of any 
attempt to do so Final justification 1s not possible, absolutely authoritative legislation 
1s not possible, and so Nietzsche is driven ever deeper ın search of forms of judge- 
ment which are neither apodeictic nor legislative 

Berkowitz’ misdiagnosis of mid-level tensions as profound confusions prevents 
him, ın my view, from digging down very far into the Nietzschean textures, or from 
discoverng how close to the limits of the thinkable Nietzsche really 1s thmking 
Berkowitz ıs a highly reliable guide as far as he goes, but how far he goes ıs well illus- 
trated by the reading he eventually offers of Zarathustra Elding the central insight 
that Zarathustra cannot truthfully demand adherence to his own values (God 1s dead, 
the imperative 1s dead), Berkowitz focuses instead on the self-defeating character of 
Zarathustra’s desire to turn himself into a god He ıs pretty good on this, and his 
decent-minded suspicion of Nietzsche’s tendency at crucial moments to substitute 
his own navel for the world and its problems 1s salutary But the overall effect of Fıs 
reading ıs to take us to the brink — yet somehow without quite noticing that that 1s 
what he has done And his conclusion, that the mpossibulty of Zarathustra’s deify- 
ing himself shows up something fundamentally incoherent in Nietzsche’s ethical 
ambitions, while arguably true at one level, fails entirely to register the fact that it 
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also shows up the fundamental incoherence of stpulatwe ethical ambitions of every 
kind, or that this, finally, 1s the lesson that Nietzsche takes from Zarathustra 

Other readers do notice the point Stanley Rosen, for mstance, notices it quite 
often, together with much else, in The Mask of Enlightenment — one of the closest and 
most detailed interpretations of Zarathustra available But here other difficulties 
intrude The tone of the book ıs uniformly self-mportant, and this, although Rosen 
1s scrupulously attentive to the minutae of Nietzsche’s text, has the effect of collapsing 
the counterpoint, so that ıt sounds as if Nietzsche’s concerns are themselves all of 
uniform importance Rosen also exaggerates the degree to which Nietzsche 1s at 
odds with the project of Enlightenment and appears bafflngly at ease with the 
notion of eternal recurrence, a thought he alludes to or uses repeatedly, without, ın 
my view, beginning to render ıt intelligible 

Rosen’s book, like Berkowitz’, has its real strengths, and both repay attention 
Indeed both Rosen and Berkowitz stand conspicuously and admirably out from the 
generally Krell-like maimstream of American Nietzsche studies But I increasingly 
think that the best recent thing I have read on Nietzsche 1s David Owen’s Metzsche, 
Politics and Modemity — and this despite its off-puttingly dense and abstract style, 
despite the fact that I find the agonistic politics which Owen extracts from Nietzsche 
mcomprehensible, and despite the fact that Owen is whacky about eternal 
recurrence and much too given to talk about exemplarity (he also thinks that things 
‘mitigate’ against other things) Yet for all this, Owen’s nose for the deeper currents 
of Nietzsche’s thought 1s an immensely cultivated one, and on most central issues — 
truth, truthfulness, value — he ıs a thoroughly iluminatng commentator His 
method 1s more or less the opposite of Staten’s rather than trace and track the 
overlapping rhythms of Nietzsche’s writmg, Owen has a no-nonsense regard 
for Nietzsche as an ordmary philosopher, and treats the books, thematically, as 
straightforward contributions to post-Kantian thought This method has its dangers 
In the wrong hands ıt can reduce Nietzsche to a seres of sound bites to be broadcast 
in territories far from his own But with Owen the reverse usually happens 
Nietzsche’s concerns and arguments are situated sensitively within the intellectual 
history from which they arise, are explained and delved into, sometimes improved 
upon, and are allowed, at the mght moments, to speak for themselves 

Owen’s really ıs a portable Nietzsche (of whom or which I have made free use m 
these pages), and if ıt were less forbiddingly written I would regard his as an ideal 
mtroduction, but you cannot have everything Suffice it to say that Owen’s book 
makes much more interesting sense of Nietzsche than, for instance, Richard 
Schacht’s Making Sense of Nietzsche does, and although many will gravitate more 
naturally to Schacht’s more user-friendly book, they will miss out if they do Schacht 
writes like the chairman of a rather benign committee, perhaps appointed to look 
out for the welfare of something defenceless, or at any rate of something much too 
unworldly to stick up for itself, and this puts him, I suppose, on the side of the angels 
(he ıs also angel-like in being, with Rosen and Berkowitz, very unlike Krell) He 1s 
avuncular, even-handed, proprietorial, somewhat given to making announcements 
on behalf of us all, and doubtless achieves ın the book much what he set out to 
achieve But one gets next to no sense from him of why Nietzsche 1s worth making 
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sense of or worth sticking up for Indeed, for my money, Making Sense of Nietzsche 
makes very considerably less headway in this direction during the course of nearly 
three hundred pages than Michael Tanner’s Metzsche manages in under a third of 
that A swift tour, made substantial by Tanner’s sparky, ambivalent brand of ad- 
vocacy, brings the excitement and the frustration of an engagement with Nietzsche 
vividly to life, while also managing to convey, as Schacht’s book does not, the 
extreme unusualness of Nietzsche’s philosophy, as well as its nchness and flavour 

A particular blind spot of Schacht’s, shared by neither Tanner nor Staten, 
although one which Schacht ıs far from unique m having, ıs the sigmificance for 
Nietzsche of art, or, more generally, of the aesthetic Schacht 1s quite clear that the 
aesthetic enjoys no privileged position in Nietzsche’s thought ıt ıs, he says, just one 
source of interest, just one source of models and metaphors among many But this 
seems completely wrong to me If, as I have suggested, Nietzsches concern with 
truth resolves itself at another level into a concern with ethics, but with an ethics 
which can never truthfully arrogate powers of legislation to itself, then it 1s scarcely 
surprising if his search for non-apodeictic, non-legislative forms of judgement should 
drive him down to the aesthetic, and should drive him down to 1t again and agam 
In The Birth of Tragedy existence ıs said to be ‘justified’ only as an aesthetic pheno- 
menon (§5) By the tme he wrote The Gay Science, and had got his metaphysics intc 
better shape, Nietzsche claims that existence may be made ‘bearable’ as an aesthetic 
phenomenon (8107) — a shift which actually raises the exchange rate of the aes- 
thetic, since final justification 1s no longer, for him, even a possibility And at the end 
of his useful hfe he desperately attempts to magne, in the person of Christ, a mode 
of aesthetic transfiguration ın which necessity and prescription are simultaneously 
sublimated ito a style of judgement identical to existence (The Antichrist), a style 
which, in Ecce Homo, he perhaps seeks to enact If anything 1s foundational in 
Nietzsche, the aesthetic is It offers, as the 1mportant philosophers have always 
known, a case study of judgement operating at its mut, and for Nietzsche, perhaps 
more than for anyone except Kant, that limit is where the deepest problems of 
philosophy have to be hunted down and faced To suggest that the aesthetic 1s really 
incidental, as Schacht does, or that Nietzsche’s tendency to assess and to promulgate 
ethical positions in aesthetic terms ıs an eccentricity, as Berkowitz does, 1s to mistake 
for a quirk what 1s, ın truth, one of the profoundest consequences of his thought, as 
well as the site of his profoundest philosophical and imaginative crises Nietzsche wil 
not be got nght for as long as commentators insist on regarding art as merely a 
hobby of his 

As a metaphysician or epistemologist, Nietzsche 1s a moralist, as a moralist he ıs 
an aesthetician Which, at a deep level, and in a way that 1s somehow deeply 
unsurprising, vindicates completely the approach to him taken by Staten Just as 
Nietzsche insisted that the art of reading was fundamental, so Staten, through a 
subtle and searchingly aesthetic investigation into the ethos of Nietzsche’s rhetoric, 
succeeds in throwing the least readerly aspects of Nietzsche — his metaphysics and 
his epistemology — into the sharpest relief It also explains why one instinctively 
reaches for terms like ‘tact’ and ‘taste’ to characterize the nature of Staten's 
achievement, and why, ultimately, such concepts are indispensable — and not only 
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for philosophy Goodish books hke Berkowitz’ will always be welcome Really good 
books like Owen’s will always be worth waiting for But a book like Staten’s 1s an 
event That it was not a flash in the pan, moreover, ıs amply demonstrated by his 
most recent book, Eros n Mourmng (Johns Hopkins UP, 1995) This thoroughly 
Nietzschean work, which has nothing explicitly to do with Nietzsche at all and has 
little more portable ın ıt, or less brilhant, than the earher one, shows Staten’s ‘third 
ear’ tuned almost to a fever-pitch of sensitivity Nietzsche would have approved of 
Staten The rest of us should go away and read him 


Unwersity of Southampton 
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Colours Ther Nature and Representation By Barry Mauno (Cambridge UP, 1995 
Pp xv + 247 Price £32 50) 


This book 1s an impressive defence of an error theory of colour The defence 1s clear, 
forceful and interestingly connected to the large recent literature on colour and to 
the views of major historical figures including Galileo, Newton, Locke and Des- 
cartes Maund’s version of the error view raises issues to do with quaka and the 
private language argument, and these are discussed in later sections of the book 
The real interest of the book lies, however, ın the treatment of colour, or so ıt 
seemed to me I shall expound Maund’s version of the error view, raise a query 
about ıt, and conclude by noting an issue relevant to his discussion of the best known 
objection to error theories of colour 

Our experience of the world around us represents ıt as coloured, most conspicu- 
ously, though not uniquely, it represents colours as surface properties of opaque 
physical objects red, for example, 1s the property that looking red represents objects 
hike ripe tomatoes and patches of blood as having However, Maund argues, this 
property 1s a wriual property It 1s a property that objects might have had (do have in 
other possible worlds) but do not ın fact have, in general, the properties colour ex- 
periences represent objects as having are properties that, as ıt happens, they do not 
have This ıs the sense in which Maund defends an error theory However, he alsc 
msists that we have a number of colour concepts It 1s only colour-as-represented-1n- 
experience that ıs a virtual property He allows, for stance, both that an obyect’s 
disposition to look coloured in the nght conditions, and its having a feature in virtue 
of which ıt 1s so disposed, are perfectly legitimate colour concepts, and that physical 
objects are coloured ın both of those senses Indeed, he thinks that as we learn more 
about the physical world we realize that colour-as-it-1s-represented-in-experience 1s a 
virtual property As a result, he argues, we move away from this ‘naive, natural’ con- 
cept of colour, which ıs nowhere instantiated ın our world, to the more sophisticated 
concepts — colours as dispositions to look coloured, and colours as the physical 
properties that ground those dispositions — which are instantiated ın our world 

Maund’s reason for thinking that colour as ıt 1s represented in experience ıs a 
virtual property turns on the nature of the properties colour experiences represent 
objects as having He holds that they represent obyects as having properties which, 
inter aha, (a) are causally responsible for these objects’ looking coloured and for our 
recognition that they are whatever particular colour they are (something which 
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surely follows from the truism that colours are sensible qualities), and (b) occupy 
certain places in the three-dimensional colour array (red 1s opposite green, orange 1s 
nearer red than green, etc ) His argument ıs that there are, as ıt happens, no pro- 
perties that both do the right sort of causing of colour experiences and ‘as a group, 
[have] the nght kind of internal relations to each other’ (p 157) There are, for 
instance, no three properties P,, P,, P, that (a) cause in the mght way objects to look, 
respectively, red, orange and green, and (b) are such that P, 1s more like P, than it 1s 
lke P, The physical properties that make things look red, orange and green, on our 
currently best understandings of what they might be, simply do not stand in the 
required similarity and difference relations His development of this argument in- 
volves a careful, interesting discussion and rejection of various versions of the view 
that we can identify colours with one or another set of physical properties (including 
physical dispositions — for example, dispositions to do such and such to incident 
light, as opposed to dispositions to make things look one or another colour) He 
rightly pays a good deal of attention to David Hilbert’s version of an identity view 

There 1s much to say about this important line of argument for an error theory I 
shall simply comment on the (common) demand that we who identify colours with 
the physical properties that do the right kind of causing of colour experiences must 
show that these physical properties stand in similarity and difference relations that 
murror those ın the three-dimensional colour array I think we need to ask ‘In what 
sense does looking red represent objects as having a property more lıke the property 
looking orange represents them as having than does looking green, in what sense, 
that 1s, 1s orange as represented in experience more like red as represented ın experi- 
ence than it is like green as represented in experience?” A clearly wrong answer 
would be to say that it is somehow ‘more’ true or more obvious that orange 1s a 
different colour from green than that it 1s a different colour from red It 1s certainly 
true and completely obvious both that red ıs different from orange and that red 1s 
different from green One attractive answer to our question borrows from behav- 
ioural psychology and analyses the needed sense m terms of just noticeable 
differences (‘jnds’) It takes more jnds to get from orange of a given saturation to 
green of the same saturation than to get to red of the same saturation But — and 
here ıs my query — ın that sense the physical properties do stand in the night 
similarity relationships They induce the relevant behavioural relationships More 
generally, the point ıs that ıf we can somehow analytically reconstruct the three- 
dimensional array in terms of suitably scaled jnds, then it ıs hard to see how 
properties of the array could refute an identity theory of colour 

Maund’s error theory is a contingent claim Colours are, but might not have 
been, virtual properties In some worlds colour experiences stand to colours much as 
shapes stand to shape experiences, ın these worlds, in order to explain things looking 
red, we need to posit a distinctive property, red, ın much the way we need to posit 
squareness to explain things looking square Moreover, in these worlds, colours play 
distinctive causal roles over and above the roles they play ın making things look 
coloured to sentient creatures, and they stand in the internal relations given in the 
three-dimensional colour array In these worlds, argues Maund, colour 1s not a 
virtual property and the error theory of colour ıs false The best known objection to 
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this view 1s that colours are essentially tied to colour experiences — a point Maund 
accepts — as 1s evidenced by the a pron nature of one or another biconditional 
connecting an object’s colour with the colour it looks to have m normal circum- 
stances But then, runs the objection, it 1s incoherent to suppose that redness might 
have caused things to look red in much the way squareness causes things to look 
square, for that would be to allow that we can conceive of redness independently of 
looking red — looking red would be what redness typically causes, all bemg well, 
rather than being part of redness’ essential nature 

Maund responds to this style of objection ın his discussion of Gareth Evans’ views 
on colour on pp 12-13, however, he fails to make a crucial distinction There are 
two things that might be meant by saying that redness 1s essentially connected to 
looking red One 1s that a necessary condition for a property to count as redness 1s 
that ıt must do the right sort of causing of looking red — this might be spelt out in 
terms of causing things to look red being part of the meaning of ‘red’, or as part of 
how the reference of ‘red’ gets fixed In either case, there 1s no problem for a 
contingent error theory The other thing that might be meant is that redness, that 
very property, could not be instantiated ın the absence of the connection to looking 
red On the first view, the property might be instantiated in the absence of the 
connection to looking red, but would not then count as redness (much as the very 
chemical structures that are poisons are mstantiated in worlds where they are 
harmless — though, of course, they do not count as poisons in these worlds), on the 
second, this would not be possible The second view 1s incompatible with a 
contingent error theory If redness causes things to look red m some world, as con- 
tingent error theories suppose, then it, that very property, be ıt nightly called redness 
or not, can surely be instantiated ın worlds where ıt does not make things look red - 
we simply imagine a suitable change in the way sentient creatures are wired up 
Now although the matter 1s not always explicit, ıt 1s (or should be) this second sense 
of ‘essential’ that objectors to contingent error theories have had in mind Thus, if 1 
am right, Maund needs to argue that redness 1s not essentially connected to looking 
red ın this second sense I expect he would argue this, and I would agree with him, 
but ıt would have been nice to see him do it 


Austrahan National Unwersity FRANK JACKSON 


Supervenence New Essays Eprrep By Extas E SaverLos AND Umit D Yatoin (Cam- 
bridge UP, 1995 Pp xı + 321 Price £35 00) 


Thus ıs a collection of seventeen previously unpublished papers on the topic af 
supervenience There 1s a brief but useful introduction to the topic by the editors, 
which also indicates the contribution each of the volume’s papers makes The 
collection 1s superb, and the papers are uniformly of high quality I shall consider a 
representative sample 

James Klagge considers differences between accounts of supervenience origin- 
ating from model theory or from metaphysical considerations of varying generality 
For mstance, Kim’s proof that weak supervenience entails principles relating 
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subvening physical properties to supervening properties requires the notion of a 
maximal physical characterization, whereby if beng F 1s a physical property, so too 1s 
not beng F Yet, as Post has objected, the property not beng an electron ıs not a physical 
property, since it 1s a property of (say) numbers So a proof which is valid in model 
theory seems metaphysically objectionable Klagge’s response ıs that ın specific 
topics, such as the metaphysics of mind or morality, ‘certam presuppositions [such as 
the notion of a maximal physical characterization] might be natural that could not 
be justified ın a generalized rmetaphysical setting’ (p 65) Here, this licenses intro- 
ducing a non-standard notion of a physical description, where this concerns sets 
whose members are solely physical properties and the negations of physical proper- 
ties (p 62) Hence if any object with (genuine) physical properties has a supervening 
property P, then there 1s a physical description such that any object satisfying that 
description will have P Kim’s thesis 1s then reinstated 

Daniel Bonevac argues that strong supervenience 1s weaker than reduction in 
epistemologically significant ways Kim and Bacon have shown that if a language L 
strongly supervenes on a language L’, then the set of true sentences of L translates 
into a set of true sentences of an infinitary extension of L’ — a language with the 
vocabulary of L’ that permits infinite conjunctions and disyunctions Bonevac points 
out that the notion of translation here ıs not recursive there ıs no guarantee of a 
recursive method for finding the translation of a given L-sentence, nor of whether 
a given sentence of the infinitary extension of L’ 1s that translation So strong super- 
venience does not enable us to reduce and thereby eliminate L’s vocabulary (p 129), 
even though sufficiently cognitively advanced beings could do so (pp 135-6) 

Bonevac further claims that strong supervenience permits, but does not entail, 
that property F depends on property G, or that F 1s identical with G, or that F does 
not exist He adds that ‘all ıt needs to accomplish these things ıs the help of Ock- 
ham’s razor’ (p 132) But how can the razor distinguish between these very different 
results, and select the mght result for each case? It seems too blunt an instrument, 
and the hope was that supervemience would provide further guidance 

Cynthia Macdonald claims that neither biological nor intentional properties are 
reducible to physical properties She argues that biological and mental properties 
are ‘determined to be what they are by a standard or norm that cannot be captured 
in statistical-causal terms’ (p 153) Thus, instances of a biological property ought 
normally to produce effects of a certain type But, she further argues, ‘normally’ here 
1s not a statistical-causal notion It 1s ‘a normative one, fixed by standards of 
“proper” functioning and established by the process of natural selection’ (p 153) 

But perhaps this ıs a false contrast A property P 1s selected for because it confers 
a biological advantage on the members of a species which have it That 1s, their 
possession of P tends to secure (1 e , ‘normally secures’) their survival or reproduc- 
tion So P need not always secure these ends it 1s a propensity to secure these ends 
under suitable conditions, and the notion of a propensity ıs a statistical—causal 
notion (See Larry Wright, Teleologcal Explanation, Univ of California Press, 1976, 
pp 38-72) 

Barry Loewer and David Papıneau each argue for supervenience, and thereby 
physicalism, from the assumption that the physical universe 1s ‘causally closed’, 1e, 
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that every physical event with a cause has a physical cause But, waiving causal 
overdetermmnation, someone who doubts physicalism, but believes that the mental 1s 
efficacious, will doubt precisely the above assumption (See E J Lowe, ‘Against an 
Argument for Token Identity’, Mind, go (1981), pp 120-1) 

A further alleged difficulty 1s that if all effects are produced by physical causes, 
then mental properties, and thereby meanings, seem epiphenomenal Earl Conee’s 
solution 1s (a) to locate meanings spatially in the objects which exemplify them, or ın 
the intentional states in which they are contemplated (p 284), (b) to identify inten- 
tional state types with physical state types (p 285), and (c) to meet the objection from 
the alleged multiple realizability of intentional states (pp 285-90) But (a) faces the 
problem of meanings formed by complicated Boolean compounds, yet which 
nothing exemplifies and which no one has contemplated 

Felicia Ackerman distinguishes ‘ontological-status questions’ from ‘ontological- 
basic questions’, and argues for the ‘triviality’ of the latter, given the former This 
distinction 1s explained by an example The question (Q1) ‘Will any of the students 
in my seminar be brown-eyed”” 1s ‘indifferent to the ontological status of eyes’, and 1s 
answered affirmatively if one of the students ıs brown-eyed (p 264) Hence (Q1) 1s an 
ontological-basic question In contrast, (Q2) ‘Will any of the students ın my seminar 
have brown eyes?” ıs answered affirmatively if (Q1) ıs answered affirmatively and 
‘eyes have the ontological status of being entities’ (p 264) Hence (Q2) ıs an 
ontological-status question 

But when 1s a question indifferent to the ontological status of something, and 
when not? Moreover, since (Q1) 1s presumably answered affirmatively if one of the 
students ıs brown-eyed and students ‘have the ontological status of being entities” 
(1e, exist), then (Q7) also seems an ontological-status question, and so Ackerman’s 
distinction has not been drawn 

She further argues that there are different ways of construing a sentence such as 
‘John and Mary are talking’ It can be construed as describing two individuals stand- 
ing in a relation, as a single individual having a relational property, as a property of 
the state of talking, and so forth Ackerman tries to resolve this conundrum by 
drawing an analogy with different colour vocabularies cross-classifying the colour 
spectrum (p 270) But this underplays the problem Speakers of different colour voca- 
bularies can agree on (say) the frequencies of light wavelengths found at given points 
m the spectrum, so we can make sense of there being a common ontology here 
which ıs being cross-classified Yet the different ways of construing ‘John and Mary 
are talking’ have no common ontology 

James van Cleve argues against an antt-realist thesis (‘the Thesis’) which takes 
truth to supervene on evidence there can be no difference in truth-value between 
statements without a difference in epistemic value (this ıs tended to be broad 
enough to cover any epistemic virtue which a statement may have pp 306, 308) Bv 
contraposition, statements with the same epistemic value have the same truth-value. 
So if a statement s 1s true, and has a certain epistemic value, then any statement s 
with the same epistemic value 1s also true Therefore a corollary of the Thesis 1s that 
if a statement 1s true, ıt has an epistemic value that ‘suffices for its being true (in the 
sense that any statement with the same epistemic value will also be true)’ (p 308) 
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Van Cleve then offers the following assessments of three ways of construing the 
Thesis (a) There ıs no actual evidence currently available for the Thesis which 1s super- 
10r to any such evidence for its negation (pp 308-9) (b) If we take eventual endence, 1t 
becomes an open question whether the Thesis will be established or falsified by 
future philosophical research This undermines the Thesis’ mtended application 
(pp 309-10) And (c) if we take the zdeal evdence which p can have to suffice for the 
truth of p, ıt becomes an open question whether the Thesis will be established or 
falsified, by the ideal evidence (pp 310-11) The upshot ıs that ‘it ıs false that if the 
Thesis ıs true ıt has an epistemic value that accounts for its being true So the Thesis 
1s self-refuting (pp 308, 312) 

A quibble p 1s self-refuting iff the conjunction of p with any logical truths entails 
not-p But van Cleve’s attempted refutation of the Thesis on interpretation (a) 
requires a supplementary premise, which ıs not a logical truth, about the lack of 
decisive actual evidence for the Thesis Strictly, then, van Cleve’s argument can at 
most show that the Thesis 1s false Moreover, his assessment of (a) ıs contentious, and 
so the jury remains out 

The collection also includes papers by John Post, John Bacon, Thomas Grimes, 
Brian McLaughlin, John Heil, Berent Eng, Elas Savellos, Keith Lehrer, and Paul 
Moser and J D Trout I especially commend the first three 


Keele Unwersity Curis Dary 


Structures and Categones for the Representation of Meaning By Tmora C Potts (Cam- 
bridge UP, 1994 Pp xv + 308 Price £37 50) 


This book presents a new system for exhibiting the meanings of sentences and their 
constituent expressions A combination of two features distinguishes this method 
from other approaches It employs (usually two-dimensional) graphs rather than 
strings or trees, and ıt posits structure for mdividual expressions as well as sentences 
Potts shows, with detailed examples, how the system can be applied to a wide variety 
of lmguistic phenomena, including quantificaton, anaphora, count nouns and 
proper names 

The first three chapters canvass both the strengths and the limitations of other 
approaches to structural aspects of meaning Potts argues that transformational 
grammar has difficulty with relative clauses, and more generally that the strategy of 
putting syntax before semantics 1s misconceived because our intuitive yudgements 
about semantics are firmer and range more widely He sees more value in 
Ajdukiewicz’ categorial grammar, according to which expressions are classified 
according to category, with a small number of basic categories such as sentence and 
name For example, the category of verb can be constructed out of these basic ones by 
means of the Fregean notions of operator and operand Thus an intransitive verb 
belongs to the category S(N), 1e, something that takes a name and makes a 
sentence Nevertheless, Potts argues that categorial grammar, when combined with 
the traditional trees used by logicians, has trouble with quantification The third way 
of representing structure 1s the graphs used ın computer science, whereby any node 
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can be connected to any other The mam drawback of such graphs, according to 
Potts, ıs that they do not adequately depict scope relations 

Potts’ own system uses elements from both categorial grammars and graphs It 
treats individual-expressions as themselves having a structure, depending on their 
category And because it uses graphs rather than trees, each node representing a 
semantic part of an expression can be connected to nodes of other expressions 
Moreover, each connecting hne has a direction, this facilitates the representation of 
scope Actually, Potts argues that the notion of scope should be expanded to include 
several other relations which are relevantly similar to the traditional one Thus, for 
example, in addition to the ordinary sort of scope which 1s illustrated by the 
ambiguity ın a sentence such as ‘One course was taken by every student’, Potts 
points out that since verbs are treated as operators on names, there 1s another kind 
of scope whereby the name should be understood as falling within the scope of the 
verb Potts calls this ‘back scope’ Both back scope and the ordinary forward scope 
are external they specify the relations between expressions Yet a third kind of 
scope 1s internal to an expression or expression category For instance, a quantifying 
phrase belongs to the category S(S(N)) 1 takes a verb and makes a sentence So a 
quantifying phrase 1s depicted not just as two S-nodes together with one N-node, but 
also with the direction between the nodes labelled in order to show what 1s operating 
on what 

The resulting graphs are compact yet complex, with thick or thin lines depending 
on whether the nodes bemg connected lie within the same or different expressions, 
arrows representing the different types of scope, other symbols marking semantic 
roles (1 e , agent or patient), and sohd, dotted, and occasionally crossing lines It takes 
some time to learn to read these graphs, but the effort 1s worthwhile With these 
relatively basic tools, Potts ıs able to analyse the structures of an impressive range of 
features of everyday language 

The system nicely handles quantification by clearly distnguishing scope ambi- 
guities Anaphoric pronouns are naturally represented by converging scope, 1 € , two 
directed lmes pomting at the same node Potts argues that pro-verbs such as ‘Bill has 
a chance to live and so does John’ involve convergence as well The differences 
between restrictive and appositive clauses, including ‘crossing’ anaphora as in ‘A boy 
that was fooling her kissed a girl that loved him’, can also be easily accommodated 

Chs 5~6 take up the question of what are to serve as the basic categories Against 
Frege, who analyses count nouns as predicates, Potts argues that some count nouns 
(especially substance nouns) are basic Another basic category consists of indexicals 
(‘pomters’) Proper names are claimed to be derived categories, consisting of ar 
ındexıcal that operates on a substance noun Potts’ question about indexicals anc 
proper names ıs what category they should occupy This ıs different from the 
standard problem of what semantic value they have Potts makes a convincing case 
for the importance of his question, and his answer 1s plausible Stl, some acknow- 
ledgement of the connections between this and the standard semantic issues woule 
have been useful For example, given that many philosophers and hnguisticians have 
been convinced by David Kaplan’s arguments that indexicals are rigid designators 
1t would help to know why Potts assumes the opposite 
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In ch 7 Potts modifies some of his earlier graphs ın the light of his theories of 
names, indexicals and substance nouns, and he shows how the system can represent 
plural and numerical quantification Adverbs, which pose a problem for Fregean 
logic, are examined in the epilogue, as a tentative solution, Potts suggests that 
operators may be sensitive to the structure of their operands 

Philosophers of language have in recent years devoted much attention to the 
problem of what contribution to the meaning of a sentence 1s made by individual 
words of certain types such as proper names, descriptions and natural-kind terms It 
1s widely assumed that meaning 1s compositional the meaning of the sentence as a 
whole systematically depends on the meanings of the individual expressions together 
with their mode of combination Yet, as Potts points out in the preface, relatively 
little work has been done on how structure affects meanmg This book makes a 
strong case for the importance of the problem, and defends a promising method for 
its resolution 
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Quantum Mechanus Hastorical Contingency and the Copenhagen Hegemony By James T 
Cusuinc (Uni of Chicago Press, 1994 Pp xvi + 317 Price £5195 h/b, 


£21 50 p/b) 


Philosophers ın this century have devoted much discussion and ink to the possibility 
of there bemg two (or more) scientific theories of the world, where the theories are 
internally consistent, empirically equivalent, and yet logically mcompatble with 
each other Rarely have these speculations been embedded ın a detailed discussion 
of actual scientific theories and the historical contexts ın which they arose Cushmg 
has written an excellent book that will remedy this sorry state of affairs The central 
thesis 1s that the indetermimistic Copenhagen theory and the causal Bohm theory of 
quantum phenomena constitute two such empirically equivalent yet incompatible 
theories Why, then, 1s the Copenhagen theory the one in the textbooks? 

It 1s Gushing’s contention that ‘historical contingency, ın the sense of the order in 
which events take place, can be an essential factor ın determming which of two 
observationally equivalent, scientific theories 1s accepted by the scientific commun- 
ity’ (p x1) [tus this ‘first come, first believed’ factor ın scientific epistemology that has 
so thwarted many attempts to get alternative empirically equivalent theories of 
quantum phenomena taken seriously Those who believe that there 1s somethmg 
rotten in the State of Denmark (wz , in the Copenhagen interpretation of quantum 
mechanics) have been marginalized by advocates of the orthodoxy But was the 
Copenhagen theory mandated by the facts, to the necessary exclusion of other 
theories of the same phenomena? 

Cushing’s book opens with a discussion of methodological questions ın science 
His discussion of these matters (chs 1—2) ıs refreshmgly analytic in spirit Here, as 
elsewhere ın the text, it 1s possible to understand the gist of the arguments without 
understanding the mathematics, and the worst of this ıs hidden away ın helpful 
appendices, where it 1s unlikely to frighten lay readers 
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Chs 3-4 introduce us to the central characters of Cushing’s story, the Copen- 
hagen theory and the Bohm theory Bohm’s theory 1s a so-called deterministic 
hidden-variables theory, in which particles are conceived of as billiard balls writ 
small, with continuous trajectories In many ways it 1s an elaboration of the ‘pilot- 
wave’ concept, mtroduced by de Broglie in 1926, prior to the emergence of the 
Copenhagen orthodoxy that would come to suppress such pictures Cushing dis- 
cusses the non-locality question, raised by Bell and others, for such hidden-variables 
theories Bohm’s hidden variables do not permit faster-than-lhght signalling but they 
do imply superlummal causal influences Perhaps, then, there may be no emprrical 
conflict with the locality requirements of relativity theory 

Granted that the Copenhagen and Bohm theories are empincally equivalent, 
does one of them nevertheless offer us a net gain in understanding the nature of the 
microcosm? Extreme versions of the Copenhagen theory lapse into an instrument- 
alist sulk, and claim that the legitumate business of physics is merely measurement 
results and their probabilities By contrast, the Bohm theory has an intricate story to 
tell about the denizens of the microcosm and the causes of their curious behaviour 

But why, from the standpoint of the evolution of physics, was Copenhagenism 
such a successful interpretative species? Why did the de Broglie theory and similar 
causal theories — conceptual phylogenetic kin of the Bohm theory — fail to survive? 
As in the best evolutionary stories, one must never forget the role played by 
historical contingency These questions are treated in chs 6-9 

The inumitable Jeeves recommended Bertie Wooster to attend to the psychology 
of the individual By contrast, Paul Forman recommended the sociology of the 
group Cushing tries to separate out the roles of these factors, as well as the philo- 
sophical predispositions of the founders of quantum mechanics Indeed, given the 
way ın which Bohr and other proponents of Copenhagenism were mfluenced by 
Continental philosophers, such as Hoffding and Kierkegaard among others, perhaps 
there 1s a darker side to Cushing’s thesis about the role of historical contingency, ın 
which philosophy’s own chequered past may feature more prominently 

But, as Cushing goes on to pomt out, such factors do not uniquely determine the 
content of science — there are factors internal to science itself, such as the various 
versions of the quantum formalism And one must never forget the constraints set by 
nature, constraints often (foolishly) ignored by sociological analyses of science 

The 1927 Solvay Congress turns out to have been a brief but sigmficant event m 
the evolution of physics — after the Solvay Congress, the Copenhagen theory 
becomes the orthodoxy Lorentz, Emstem and Schrodinger desired a causal 
interpretation of wave mechanics, but they did not support de Broghe’s pilot-wave 
programme, which was killed off by objections from Pauli — objections that woulc 
not be met until Bohm revived the central ideas of the de Broglie programme ın the 
early 1950s As Cushing points out, with opposition stifled, the Copenhagen theory 
could establish its dommmance ın Europe, and shortly thereafter in the United States 
‘In the reconstruction of the history (ın, for example, Heisenberg’s influential 1920 
lectures on quantum mechanics), “de Broglie, Einstem, and Schrodinger disappear 
from Heisenberg’s story, which includes as creators of quantum mechanics only 
those who understood ıt in the Copenhagen sense”’ (p 121) 
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Ch 8 provides a useful discussion of early failed attempts at causal theories of 
quantum phenomena In ch 9, Cushing catalogues the initial hostile reactions to 
Bohm’s proposals, but does useful service by also documenting the renewed interest 
in Bohm’s work from 1980 to the present, a period in which a growing number of 
theorists have come to feel that the Bohm approach offers genuine explanations for 
phenomena left mysterious by the instrumentalist Copenhagen theory 

In ch 10, Cushing examines a possible world in which physics has a very different 
history from that exhibited in the actual world In this possible world, which 
contains the same conceptual elements as the actual world (though arranged and 
weighted differently), a causal, realistic mterpretation of the quantum formalism 1s 
pursued This possible history culminates in the ascendency of Bohmian mechanics, 
not the Copenhagen theory Cushing contends that by 1927 the conceptual elements 
were in place for the derivation of a Bell-type theorem, and he pursues the impact 
that such a theorem would have, had ıt appeared so early in the history of quantum 
mechanics Had this happened, ‘Eimstem could have seen the conflict between 
determinism and locality ın any theory’ (p 179) It would also have been possible to 
establish early on that the non-locality consequent upon the ‘entangled’ nature of 
quantum correlation statistics cannot be used for faster-than-light signalling This is 
the sort of non-locality that Cushing clams 1s defanged, benign non-locality — 
perhaps a species of non-locality that even Einstein would have found palatable 

By 1927, Bohm’s theory was certainly a possibility The theoretical choice faced 
by physicists in this possible world would have been between a causal, realistic non- 
local theory and ‘an mdetermunistic and non-local Copenhagen world-view with its 
truly bizarre ontology anda radical departure from any comprehensible “picture” 
of physical processes’ (p 186) 

Cushing makes a plausible case The Copenhagen theory was not forced on us by 
the facts of nature, and in this light we can see its long history of producing no- 
hidden-variables ‘proofs’ as a history of increasingly desperate attempts to keep the 
competition at bay Historical contingency, not natural necessity, is what resulted m 
the emergence of the dominance of the Copenhagen theory In the final chapter, 
Cushing examines some consequences of his view that within the constraints set by 
nature there 1s still room for latitude when ıt comes to theory choice As the story 
goes, theories are underdetermined by the evidence And Cushing has provided us 
with an example of a real case, existing now for decades, of two empirically 
equivalent yet incompatible theories Cases like this have disturbing consequences 
for those who hope to settle long-standing metaphysical debates — e g , the realist/ 
anti-realist debate — through an inspection of actual and current scientific theories 
And such has been the false hope of the High Priests of ‘empirical metaphysics’ 

In the hight of Cushing’s case, the success of the anti-realistic Copenhagen theory 
does not point of necessity, nor indeed ın straightforward probability, to an anti- 
realist metaphysics But the realist cannot claim victory either, for while the Bohm 
theory ıs consistent with a realistic metaphysics, ıt is empirically equivalent to the 
anti-realist Copenhagen theory 
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Modahty, Morality and Belief Essays in Honour of Ruth Barcan Marcus Enrrep By WALTER 
SmnNort-ARMSTRONG, IN COLLABORATION WITH Diana RAFFMAN AND NICHOLAS 
AsHER (Cambridge UP, 1995 Pp x1 + 270 Price £35 00) 


This ıs a collection of first-rate essays ın honour of Ruth Barcan Marcus, and ıs 
grouped into three areas, the modality, morality and belief of the utle The essays 
range over a wide field of topics, some only tangentially connected with the work of 
Marcus herself, and vary from the extremely technical {e g , Max Cresswell’s ‘Sı Is 
Not So Simple’, which ıs concerned with giving a semantics for S1, or Belnap and 
Bartha’s ‘Marcus and the Problem of Nested Deontic Modalities’, which discusses a 
formal treatment of nested deontic modalities) to the relatively untechnical (e g, 
Charles Parsons’ ‘Structuralism and the Concept of Set’, or Patricia Greenspan’s 
‘Perspectival Guilt’) The only feature common to the essays as a whole 1s their high 
standard 

Since the book ıs divided into three sections, and space precludes a detailed 
discussion of each section, I shall concentrate on the essays in the section on mod- 
ality, both because these constitute almost half of the total (seven out of the total 
fifteen), and because it ıs these essays that I found the most mteresting and 
rewarding The diversity of topics covered ın this section also gives a good indication 
of the diversity of the papers in general (though the morality section 1s a little less 
diverse, since concern with moral dilemmas 1s central to most of the papers ın it) 
Even within the section on modality I shall be able to do little more than mention 
many of the articles, even though most merit a good deal more discussion 

The first essay in the modality section, ‘Ruth Barcan Marcus and the Barcan 
Formulae’, 1s a defence of the Barcan formulae by Terence Parsons In it, Parsons 
argues that the Barcan formulae and their converses, even if they are not principles 
of logic, are none the less true On pp 7-11 he tackles head on two of the gravest 
challenges to the Barcan formulae — first, that they endorse the ference from 
‘Necessarily, everything exists’ to ‘Everything necessarily exists’, and second, that 
they endorse the inference ‘Possibly, there 1s something different from any actual 
thing’ to “There is something that 1s possibly different from any actual thing’ 
Parsons’ attempt to defend the formulae against these ‘putative counter-examples’ 1s 
heroic but, I thought, rather unconvincing 

The second 1s an essay by Robert Stalnaker entitled “The Interaction of Modality 
with Quantification and Identity’, in which he sets out to distinguish the issues that 
arise specifically when we come to work out how modal operators and quantifiers 
mteract Stalnaker pomts out that the most straightforward extension (1e , merely 
adding the rules for predicate logic to the rules of modal propositional logic) does 
not quite yield the logic modelled by the most standard model — a restricted variety 
of the converse Barcan formula and the necessity of distinctness need to be added. 
(This result of Stalnaker’s 1s most clear when the predicate logic employed 1s the 
version he provides ın his paper — if a more standard predicate logic 1s employed 
then the result is less clear ) That these are principles independent of the straight- 
forward combination of predicate logic and modal logic axioms and rules is an 
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interesting result, and shows that more ıs built into the standard semantics for modal 
logic than one might have thought 

The next essay is a discussion by Max Cresswell of the formal properties of the 
system of modal logic St This subject (as Cresswell admits) has little to do with 
the work of Barcan Marcus, and the presence of such a discussion in this volume 1s a 
little puzzling For those with an interest in S1, however, it 1s a very useful piece 

The essay by David Kaplan, entitled ‘A Problem for Possible-World Semantics’, 
is a presentation of his famous problem for possible worlds, which 3s that, given 
some tempting assumptions about propositions, we would lıke to say (a) “There are 
at least as many possible worlds as propositions’, and also (b) ‘There are at least as 
many propositions as sets of possible worlds’ (p 44) These claims when put together 
(with some other minor assumptions) lead to a version of Cantor’s paradox, and thus 
contradiction Kaplan concludes that since we should not want to deny either of the 
two claims made when domg possible-world semantics, the standard possible-world 
semantics must be abandoned ın favour of some other alternative (one alternative 1s 
sketched by Kaplan ın his paper) The standard response (of Lewis and others) to 
Kaplan’s problem ıs to reject the assumptions that lead one to assert (a) He attempts 
to respond by saying that the project of domg mtentional logic must be neutral 
between varous options, eg, whether to accept or reject (a) But his offered 
‘solution’ preyudges as many issues as do the theses of those who would wish to 
prejudge whether or not (a) ıs true, and furthermore it is ncapable of domg much of 
the work which makes possible-world semantics attractive (as he himself admits) 
While ıt 1s good to have Kaplan’s own presentation of his cardinality argument in 
print at last, he has yet to convince me (and I suspect many others) that the solution 
to his problem ıs to modify substantially the standard posstble-worlds framework 

‘Senses of Essence’, the next paper ın the collection, 1s a piece by Kit Fine dıs- 
tinguishing different conceptions of what essences might be, and arguing that many 
of these distinctions cannot be captured either by the standard analysis of essentialist 
claims in terms of necessary possession of a property (or necessary possession-1f-exists 
or necessary exists-materiallv-umplies-possession) or in terms of what Fine calls the 
‘sentential form’ of essentialist statements — where these can be thought of as 
statements of the form ‘it 1s essential tox that” or something equivalent (Fine puts 
the sentential essentialist claim ın terms of ‘it 1s true ın virtue of the identity of x that 

’, but I think this needlessly preyudges issues to do with the connection between a 
thing and its identity, and whether or not essential claims must be ‘true ın virtue of? 
something else ) I shall not reproduce his distinctions here, but I think he 1s mght that 
there are these different kinds of essentialist claıms and that they may be mtended to 
express a variety of different clams Whether or not a good modal theory will have 
any use for these varieties of shades of meaning ıs another matter, though the 
conceptual analysis that Fine provides helps to open up the conceptual space in 
which the question can be addressed, and as such may be of benefit to the 
opponents of essentialism as well as to its supporters 

Charles Parsons, ın his ‘Structuralism and the Concept of Set’, deals with a 
potential objection to structuralism about set theory He takes ıt that if it could 
be shown that the mathematicians’ conceptions of sets which are used to justify 
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set-theoretic axioms were richer conceptions than the structuralıst conception of 
sets, then this would constitute a serious objection to structuralism As he 1s a 
defender of structuralism, he therefore goes on to argue that the ideas behind con- 
temporary set theory need not be construed as inconsistent with the structuralist 
notion While Parsons’ discussion of various views about sets and the support they 
provide for various axioms of ZF was interesting, I have to confess that ıt was 
unclear to me why he thinks that ıt would be a grave objection to structuralism if 
these views turned out to be compatible with it If a structuralst theory of 
mathematics provided an interpretation of set theory which makes the axioms come 
out as true and allows for the usual mathematical and logical mampulation of sets 
and constructs from sets, and in addition has some epistemological or metaphysical 
virtues that rival Platonistic conceptions lack, then why would this be a worry, even 
if it could be shown that structuralism was at variance with some mathematicians’ 
metaphysical ideas? Even if we were forced to see structuralism as a reform of 
mathematical theory rather than an elucidation of existing concepts, why would this 
be so bad? I was a httle disappomted that this aspect of the purpose of Parsons’ 
paper was not explained more thoroughly 

The final paper in the modality section ıs David Wiggins’ ‘The Kant-Frege— 
Russell View of Existence Towards the Rehabihtation of the Second-Level View’ 
As the title suggests, Wiggins defends in his paper the ‘second-level view’ of existence 
claims, according to which claims about a thing’s existence (or non-existence) are 
really claims about the mstantiation or non-instantiation of concepts (so that, eg, 
the claim that Pegasus does not exist 1s to be understood as the claim that the 
concept of Pegasus is not instantiated) In my opmion Wiggins does a good job of 
explammng exactly what such a view would amount to but fails, at least ın this paper, 
to make ıt terribly attractive 

My concentration on the modality section of this collection does not imply that I 
think the other sections unworthy of attention quite the contrary, for they contain 
many essays of a standard comparable to that of the essays I have mentioned In all 
I can recommend this book not only to those who have an interest in the work or 
Ruth Barcan Marcus, but also to those who have an interest in good philosophy ir 
any of the areas covered by this volume 
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Unity, Identity, and Explanation n Anstotle’s Metaphysics Eprrep sy T SCALTSAS, D 
Cuaries anp ML Gru (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1994 Pp x + 381 Price 


£35 00 ) 


The papers in this volume focus on key concepts and distinctions m Aristotle’s Meta- 
physecs mdividuation, substantial unity, the relation of form and matter, potentiality 
and actuality There 1s mercifully little of tured and worn debates (such as the contrc- 
versy over individual forms), and then only in passing Most of the articles are 
forward-looking, concerned to tease out new problems and explore fresh responses, 
and the unity and coherence of the different sections 1s impressive, generally with 
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opposing pieces on each issue If there 1s any single fault to this volume, ıt ıs that ıt 
still bears the hallmarks of a conference (held at Oriel College, Oxford, in 1989) a 
good third of the papers feel a little rushed and perhaps not entirely well thought 
out, and even the best pieces give the impression of views that are still developing In 
some cases this 1s positive and exciting 

The first section concerns mdividuation and identity The opening paper by Kit 
Fine seems to have been a lightning rod for the conference, neatly focusing dis- 
cussion in terms of a trilemma Fine’s protests notwithstanding (p 20 fn 5), the 
puzzle is a vanant of the Ship of Theseus, adapted for hylomorphism The 
remaining two articles in this section concern individuation Wiliam Charlton 
argues that Anistotle ıs not interested m explaming individuation, taking it instead to 
be a brute fact, against this, Mary Louise Gill argues that Anstotle tries to explain 
the mndividuation of composite substances, but by appealing to more basic entities 
whose identity he does take to be a brute fact 

The unity of composite substances, both at a time and over time, 1s the subject of 
the second section According to David Charles, Anstotle adopts an explanatory 
approach, which seeks to account for the unity of the whole substance in terms of 
matter and form, which are taken to be m some sense prior and independent 
Theodore Scaltsas takes the opposing line, arguing that Aristotle adopts a holistic 
approach, where the unity of the substance 1s taken as primitive, and matter and 
form are only abstractions Sally Haslanger offers a sophisticated mereological 
defence of the first hne matter and form are proper parts of the composite substance 
(though not elements, in line with Metaphysics Z 17), and the unity of the composite 
depends on the relations between these parts 

The third section ıs devoted to potentiahty and actuality Michael Frede offers an 
elegant reading of the opening of @ 1, concerning the different ways in which 
Sdvayuc — ‘power’, perhaps, or ‘capability’ — ıs used Aryeh Kosman argues that 
change 1s to be understood im terms of the pnor notion of actuality on Anstotle’s 
account, not wee versa, and he then delineates a more basic conception of dvvapic to 
which this notion of actuality corresponds In her essay, Charlotte Witt investigates 
the claim that actuality 1s ‘prior in substance’ Julus Moravesik focuses on the con- 
nection between essence and powers, by means of generic sentences which are law- 
lıke but not exceptionless (‘for the most part’) 

In the fourth section, closer attention 1s paid to the relation between matter and 
form Frank Lewis argues, against Ackrill, that there 1s matter — in animals, the 
blood — which 1s concurrent with the substance and also pre-exists 1t, with the result 
that the substance can be distinguished from its matter In an essay written shortly 
before his death, Michael Woods defends hylomorphism against Bernard Williams’ 
criticisms by developing a conception of form and structure as a kind of object, and 
not a property Michael Ferejohn also focuses on Z 10-11, but from a concern with 
the definabilty of substance, the key, he argues, depends on seeing a transition from 
a ‘logical’ treatment of definability m Z 4-5 to a ‘physical’ one in Z 7 

The fifth section consists of a single article by Robert Bolton, who considers 
Aristotle’s argument for the principle of non-contradiction According to Bolton, it 1s 
not an a pron transcendental argument based on the conditions of thought and 
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language, but one which is empirical in character, completely ın hne with the 
method of perrastic refutation as laid out in the Organon 

I shall now turn to two articles which seemed to be of special note and represen- 
tative of the dominant trend of the articles (to the extent that there was one) 

The opening paper by Kıt Fine, ‘A Puzzle Concerning Matter and Form’, 1s a 
dialectically mtricate and tightly argued challenge Composites are distinct from one 
another where they differ in either their forms or their matter Accordingly, two 
individuals, lıke Socrates and Callias, who share the same form, must differ in 
matter But suppose Socrates’ matter were to ‘migrate’ (through some combination 
of ingestion and elimination) so that ıt became Callas’ matter, while entirely new 
matter took its place ın Socrates Then Callas would have both the same form and 
the same matter as Socrates earlier had, so that, provided nothing else distinguishes 
them, Calhas will be identical with Socrates, contradicting our initial hypothesis 
(pp 14-16) A second puzzle can be formulated regarding the matter Socrates has in 
the meantime acquired since at both tumes he ıs the same composite, possessing the 
same form, the matter at one time must be the same as the matter at the other, 
again contradicting our hypothesis (p 36) Fine’s aim ıs not to find out what Aristotle 
actually thought, so much as to ask how he (or the neo-Aristotelian) would answer 
these puzzles, given his other commitments — he seeks only to ‘map out the 
exegetical space rather than locate the views of Aristotle within it’ (p 14) But he also 
suggests that ‘the contradiction runs deep’ (p 35), that Anstotle does not have any 
way out which leaves his various commitments intact 

It must be said that this latter half of Fine’s strategy 1s less convincing there are 
ways out, as he readily admits, and they are not so mplausibly available to Aristotle 
First, a commitment to individual forms at all levels does afford ‘a general solution’ 
to the original puzzle (p 20) Secondly, in both puzzles a contradiction 1s produced 
only by suppressing the temporal indices — Callas has the same form and matter at a 
later moment as Socrates had at an earher moment, and not tout court (It 1s worth noting 
that the temporal indices are included ın the informal presentations of each paradox 
and carefully avoided ın the formal regimentation pp 14, 36) But then, as Fine 
acknowledges, 1t becomes much more plausible to think that composition involves 
more than just a form—matter pair, but the pairing of form and matter at a time, or 
better, the pairing of a form with matters over time (pp 32-3) 

The mere availability of such options loosens the stranglehold of these puzzles 
But this 1s not really a loss For, once domesticated, they provide extremely precise 
and useful tools for clarifying and testing Aristotle’s commitments, for ‘triangulatmg 
his positions, so to speak And this 1s where we see Fine’s real contribution His 
paper offers an exquisite tour of the different means of egress and the subtle links 
between them — his discussion of the choice between the ‘migration’ and ‘entrap- 
ment’ of matter (pp 21-30), for example, 1s not to be missed 

Sally Haslanger’s ‘Parts, Compounds, and Substantial Unity’ 1s written in a 
kindred spirit, while attempting to pin down Arıstotle’s views on substantial unity m 
a more positive vein It is marvellously clear and mgorous, and deploys to excellent 
effect a systematic view of part-whole relations Allowing there to be many different 
types of part-whole relations, we can view both form and matter as parts of the 
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substance, without going against the strictures of Z 17, the problem of substantial 
unity then turns on the nature of the relations between these parts (pp 132-5) She 
thus rejects the clam that matter and form are identical, in particular the claim that 
in speaking of matter and form we are speaking of exactly the same entity, only 
under different descriptions 

Although I find myself sympathetic to Haslanger’s overall ams and approach, the 
argument she offers against this last position seems less than successful Such a 
position, she objects, violates Leibniz’ Law, since not everything true of the form ıs 
true of the matter, and that precludes identity (pp 148-50) But (a) Aristotle does not 
speak of ‘identity’, only ‘sameness’, which ıs systematically ambiguous, and (b) he 
thinks that inter-substitutivity 1s in general a fallacy, the fallacy of accident the 
inference 1s licensed when, and only when, X and Yare ‘one and the same zn beng as 
well as ‘one and the same in number (SE 24, 179a 35-9, Phys III 3, 202b 14-16) This 
is a stiff condition though the road from Athens to Thebes is one in number with 
the road from Thebes to Athens — necessarily so, we might add — they are not, 
according to Anstotle, one in being (Phys III 3, 202b 12-14) Haslanger’s criticism 
meets its mark, therefore, only if her opposition thinks matter and form are one zn 
beng as well as one in number But the appeal to different descriptions derives pre- 
cisely from the assumption that they are distinct in being this 1s how his phrase ‘one 
and the same but different in bemg’ ıs frequently read ın his philosophy of mind 
(eg, de An III 2, 425b 26-7 426a 15-17, III 7, 431a 12-14, de Insomn I, 459a 16-17) 
But then inter-substitutivity should fail, accordmg to Anstotle Haslanger 1s right that 
this does not conform with a modern conception of identity But then ıt no longer 
seems grounds for rejecting the ‘descriptivist’ mterpretation either 

Passing on to editorial matters, I simply note a rather telling error m the 
collective biblography One of the entries, a Festschnft for Paul Moraux, begins 
‘Gewidmet, P (ed)’, which 1s a mistake as glarmg in German as the English equi- 
valent “Dedicated, P (ed } If such a howler ~ at the head of an entry, no less — can 
escape not only the editors, but OUP, one can only wonder what might be lurking 
1n the notes 
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Stephen Gaukroger has made an important contribution to Descartes scholarship 
with this unique, erudite and in many respects effective volume At over 400 pages 
of text, ıt ıs an exceedingly fine-grained study Gaukroger makes the most of what 
information 1s available from contemporary reports, correspondence, and so on, 
about Descartes’ personal history His account of Descartes’ adult hfe proceeds year 
by year, and sometimes month by month We have only sketchy information about 
Descartes’ childhood, but Gaukroger supplements this with broader background 
accounts of cultural, religious and educational practices, including a particularly 
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detailed explanation of the curnculum and organization of Descartes’ school, La 
Fléche Scholars familar with the general outlines of Descartes’ life will probably not 
find many big surprises But I imagine nearly everyone’s picture will be amplified 
and enhanced with many interesting details 

I have only a few quibbles on biographical matters First, Gaukroger rather 
dramatically holds that Descartes possibly had a ‘nervous breakdown’ in 1614-15, and 
probably had a ‘nervous breakdown’ ın 1619 (pp x1v-xv, 62, 109-10) The reasoning 
offered in support of these claims seems extremely tenuous, however In both cases 
Gaukroger draws connections between what he takes to be Descartes’ ‘condition’ at 
these periods and contemporary descriptions of ‘the disease of melanchoha’ But the 
accounts of ‘melancholia’ quoted on pp 62 and 110 are at variance with each other, 
and neither, it seems to me, 1s sufficiently corroborated by direct information about 
Descartes to warrant even a tentative diagnosis of ‘breakdown’ 

Second, Gaukroger accuses Descartes of ‘lying’ to Elizabeth, in mis-stating the 
year of his mother’s death (pp 16-17) Certamly his mistake 1s an odd one, but not, I 
think, odd to the point of requzring us to postulate dissimulation 

Finally, Gaukroger asserts on p 38 that Descartes’ seventeenth-century bio- 
grapher Baillet was ‘certamly wrong’ in saying that Descartes knew Mersenne at La 
Flèche ın the early 1600s Descartes, he there says, only got to know Mersenne 
around 1622 A hundred pages later, though, he says just that ‘there 1s no evidence’ 
that Descartes knew Mersenne at La Fleche, while also noting that Descartes’ elder 
brother was probably a contemporary of Mersenne at the school And Descartes 
entered La Fléche, on Gaukroger’s own account, about three years before Mersenne 
left So the reader ıs left wondering what reason there might be for roundly 
dismissing Baillet’s claım 

Gaukroger integrates with the biographical materal extensive exposition of much 
of Descartes’ writmg While not exactly downplayıng Descartes’ mature philosophy, 
he gives his most meticulous attention to the early Rules, and to Descartes’ scientific 
work throughout his life (For instance, he devotes about 34 pages to expounding 
three early pieces on scientific topics that Descartes wrote under the tutelage of Isaac 
Beeckman, and just 16 pages to the Meditations, which we reach over three-quarters 
of the way through the text ) Some parts of the scientific exposition are likely to be of 
mterest only to specialists in the history of science But anyone seriously interested in 
Descartes’ thought will, I think, be impressed by the level of scientific dedication, 
curiosity and ambition which Gaukroger documents (with appropriate critical 
analysis) 

The book’s main flaws — and they are regrettably not insignificant — have to do 
with issues of clarity and mgour in the accounts of more properly philosophical 
issues For example, Gaukroger gives an alarmmgly offhand characterization of 
Descartes’ Meditations argument for the ‘real distinction’ between mind and body, as 
a disastrous argument from doubt ‘His argument is that I can doubt whether my 
body exists without doubting whether I exist, so the existence of my body cannot 
be the same as the existence of me’ (p 347) But other scholars have defended 
far more complex and sympathetic readings, which Gaukroger simply ignores He 
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compounds the problem by asserting that Descartes ‘effectively concedes’ Arnauld’s 
objection that a ‘parallel case’ of a right-angled triangle (one can doubt that the 
square on the hypotenuse 1s equal to the sum of the squares on the other two sides) 
shows that his ‘distinctness’ argument ıs invalid It ıs not clear, however, just what 
point he thinks Descartes concedes Certainly not (one hopes) that the tnangle 
example provides a parallel case to the mind/body issue, for Descartes straight- 
forwardly clams ın reply that ‘this example differs in many respects from the case 
under discussion’ (Œuvres de Descartes, ed C Adam and P Tannery, Vol vu, Paris 
Vran, 1973; p 224) 

Again, Gaukroger puzzhingly holds that Descartes needs an a pron (‘ontological’) 
argument to establish the existence of a ‘transcendent’ God (pp 196-8) He appears 
to think that an ference that proceeds from an effect (say, my 1dea of God) to God as 
a cause makes God somehow dependent on the effect m question This seems 
muddled Besides, Gaukroger fails to note that one of the properties that Descartes 
thinks his Third Meditation causal argument allows him to assert of God 1s ‘“inde- 
pendence’ (AT vu, p 45) (Additionally, it ıs worth remembering that a pron 
arguments can be used to ‘prove’ the existence of a non-transcendent God, as ın 
Spinoza’s Ethics ) 

These are of course isolated, though not unimportant, instances (And further 
examples of questionable philosophical interpretations could be mentioned, if space 
permitted ) A more pervasive difficulty, it seems to me, 1s presented by Gaukroger’s 
recurrent discussions of Descartes’ position on the ‘cognition’ of non-human 
annals, and related issues about perception He 1s very concerned to avoid attrib- 
uting to Descartes the view that animals lack cognitive capacities (e g , pp 286-7) 
But what he has in mind 1s not well explained Sometimes he seems merely to be 
making the pomt that animals are not ‘exactly like clocks’ (p 288) Yet again, he 
seems to hold that they are not machines at all, for Descartes, but rather automata 
(pp 287-8) (But Descartes himself explains ‘automaton’ ın Part V of the Discourse as 
a ‘moving machine’ ) Sometimes Gaukroger suggests that Descartes does deny that 
anunals have ‘awareness’ (p 282), yet he explicitly rejects the view, held of course by 
many commentators, that Descartes denied ‘thought’ and ‘experience’ in animals 
(pp 288-9, 454 fn 165) What do animals lack, then, ın comparison with human 
munds? Certain passages suggest that Gaukroger sees Descartes as denying to the 
brutes only reflexwe consciousness — awareness of, say, sensations as sensations — and 
free will (see, for instance, pp 166, 282, 290, 349-51, 392-3) 

Gaukroger rightly points out that in certain late letters Descartes concedes that 
he cannot ‘prove’ that beasts do not think (pp 288-9) But this does not even 
establish that in the 1630s and early 1640s Descartes was prepared to concede that 
anmmals might have thoughts and experience, let alone that he held that they do 
Naturally, Descartes does attribute ‘cognitive capacities’ to animals ın one sense 
they have physical organs of sensation, imagination and memory, which allow them 
to interact with the environment finding food and fleeing dangers, for example To 
this extent one can readily accept Gaukroger’s claim that for Descartes animals are 
capable of perceptual discrumimation’ (p 349) The difficulty comes with his 
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immediate inference that they must therefore be allowed ‘some kind of thinking’ 
(bid) and even ‘reason’ (p 167) Indeed, he seems to ascribe some lund of genuine 
representational mentality (though apparently no actual minds) to animals as 
Descartes conceives of them (pp 281-4) But ıt does not seem to me that he clearly 
explains or successfully defends an alternative to the more traditional interpretation 

In other ways as well Gaukroger seems not fully to appreciate the strength of the 
mental/physical distinction ın Descartes For instance, he absolutely insists that m 
the pre-1630s period Descartes conceived of clear and distinct ideas along the lines 
of ‘vivid images’ celebrated ın classical rhetoric (pp 121-4, 162, and passim) — despite 
recognizing sometimes that already in the Rules (1620-8?) Descartes demes that any 
image 1s involved in our intuition of purely intellectual natures (pp 167, 171) He 
interprets the claims in the late ‘Comments on a Broadsheet’ that all ideas are innate 
as pertaining strictly to ‘innate capacities with which corporeal cognitive organs are 
fitted’, ın the face of Descartes’ pervasive references to ‘the mind’ in passages quoted 
by Gaukroger himself (pp 343, 408-10) 

It would be ungrateful, however, to conclude on a negative note Overall this ıs a 
work of exceptional scholarship, especially ın the scientific dimension Oxford has 
done a fine job of production, with many nice pictures and diagrams and a 
muraculously small number of typographical errors for such a large book 


Princeton University MarcareT D Witson 


The Great Arnauld and Some of his Philosophical Correspondents Eprrep BY ELMAR J 
Kremer (Univ of Toronto Press, 1994 Pp vm + 249 Price £42 00) 


Two recent (1990) translations of On True and False Ideas attest to a renewed focus on 
the thought of Antome Arnauld, and this 1s as much a reflection of burgeoning 
scholarly attention to the seventeenth century’s ‘lesser’ figures, e g, Malebranche 
and Gassendi, as it ıs a recogmition of Arnauld’s ments as a philosopher ın his own 
right Certainly, Arnauld has always been the subject of a low-intensity interest, 
mainly as the critic of Descartes, Malebranche and Leibniz, and as the author of the 
Port-Royal Logic The recent monographs by Pariente (L’Anatlyse du langage à Port-Royal, 
Paris Minuit, 1985), Nadler (Amauld and the Cartesian Philosophy of Ideas, Princeton UP, 
1988), Sleigh (Lebniz and Arnauld, Yale UP, 1990), and Ndiaye (La Philosophie d’Antoine 
Amauld, Paris Vrin, 1991) reflect these areas of concern ın scholarship or Arnauld 
The same 1s generally true of The Great Arnauld and Some of his Philosophical Correspon- 
dents This is a collection of essays subdivided into four sections which deal with, 
respectively, Arnauld’s contribution to logic and scientific method, Arnauld’s rela- 
tion to Malebranche on the subject of ideas, the Arnauld—Leibniz correspondence 
and Arnauld’s views on grace and free will 

Jill Vance Buroker’s ‘Judgement and Predication in the Port-Royal Logic’ 1s n part 
a re-evaluation of the place in the history of logic and semantics of the 
subject-copula—predicate theory of the proposition, as ıt appears ın the Port-Royal 
Logic by Arnauld and Pierre Nicole Her claim 1s that the Loges theory, anticipating 
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as ıt does Frege’s work on predication, advances a subyect—predicate asymmetry m 
predication, ın contrast to Jean-Claude Pariente’s recent study (of ct) of Arnauld’s 
theory, according to which the copula in universal affirmative judgements expresses 
subject—predicate identity Scientific methodology ıs the main concern of Fred 
Wilson’s “The Rationalist Response to Aristotle in Descartes and Arnauld’? An 
important aim of Wilson’s piece 1s to highhght the ways m which the ‘rationalists’ 
Descartes and Arnauld essentially agree with Anstotle in their account of ideas, this 
account, for Wilson, serves as the basis of their non-empuricist scientific method- 
ology The essential point on which Wilson claims Descartes and Arnauld agree 
with Aristotle concerns the substance of scientific msight Aristotle, Descartes and 
Arnauld see knowledge as rational intuition of a form which ıs present to the mind, 
though Wilson does not question whether rational intuition in Aristotle’s philosophy 
really 1s the same as Cartesian rational intuition 

For much of this century the focus of scholarship on Arnauld has been on the 
complex subject of his account of ideas, and on his acrimonious exchanges with 
Malebranche on the issue Beginning with ‘Malebranche and Arnauld the Argu- 
ment for Ideas’ by Monte Cook, The Great Amauld reflects this epistemological 
emphasis Cook’s essay 1s another ın a long line of attempts to decide what Arnauld 
and Malebranche are actually arguing about For Cook, while Arnauld and Male- 
branche claim that their disagreement concerns the role of ideas m perception, we 
do better to characterize ıt ın terms of the role of ideas in thought Other contribu- 
tions by Elmar J Kremer and Steven Nadler examine, respectively, what Arnauld 
means by an ‘idea’, and the extent to which Arnauld’s reading of Malebranche as an 
indirect realist or representationalist ın perception ıs correct In ‘Arnauld’s Philo- 
sophical Notion of an Idea’, Kremer argues that Arnauld had a ‘philosophical’ 
notion of an idea as ‘an act ın which an object exists objectively’ (p 101), though 
scholars of the period will no doubt recognize the lingering issue of what ıt means 
for an object to exist (in whatever way we choose) in an act Nadler’s ‘Malebranche’s 
Theory of Perception’ ıs a restatement of his argument ın Malebranche and Ideas 
(Oxford UP, 1992), that reading Malebranche as an indirect rather than a direct 
realist ın his account of perception ıs fundamentally mistaken 

Ideas are again the focus ın ‘Objective Reality of Ideas in Arnauld, Des- 
cartes, and Suarez’, by Norman J Wells By closely comparing the positions of 
Descartes and Arnauld with late scholastic, especially Suarezian, theories of ideas 
and perception, Wells makes a strong case for important differences between 
Arnauld and Descartes on the issue of ideas In my opinion, however, no other 
commentator ın this collection cuts through the tangled underbrush of Arnauld’s 
account of ideas as efficiently as Richard Watson in ‘Arnauld, Malebranche, and the 
Ontology of Ideas’ Watson’s thesis 1s that both Malebranche and Arnauld, using 
different ontological models, fail to explain knowledge by way of ideas By showing 
how Arnauld and Malebranche fail ın similar ways, Watson ın fact reveals other 
potentially interesting similarities between the accounts of Arnauld and Male- 
branche Especially given Malebranche’s doctrine of efficacious ideas, for example, 
there ıs good evidence for clarmmg that Malebranche’s object-ideas are close to 
Arnauld’s act-ideas, at least as Watson describes them 
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Perhaps the most novel contribution of The Great Arnauld ıs its discussion of the 
Leibniz-Arnauld correspondence Two brief, narrowly targeted studies by Graeme 
Hunter (‘The Phantom of Jansenism ın the Arnauld—Leibniz Correspondence’) and 
Jean-Claude Pariente (‘The Problem of Pain a Misunderstanding between Arnauld 
and Leibniz’) throw rehef on highly interesting features of the exchange between 
these two philosophers Hunter advances the psychological thesis that, against the 
Protestant and 2pso facto schismatic Leibniz, Arnauld takes the opportunity to recast 
himself as the defender of Church umty Hunter traces a pomt-by-poit parallel 
between Arnauld’s answers to his critics on the allegedly schismatic nature of 
Jansenism and his replies to Leibniz on the issue of substantial forms As for 
Pariente’s essay, it 1s a subtle study in the way Leibniz and Arnauld talk past each 
other on the issue of pain By following the steps of their misunderstanding over 
substantial interaction, Pariente skilfully teases out the exact nature of the divide 
between Arnauld and Leibniz on this issue 

My final comments concern Elmar J Kremer’s second contribution to this 
collection, ‘Grace and Free Will in Arnauld’ In virtue of his Jansenist doctrine of 
efficacious grace, Arnauld faces the problem of free will how can God’s (primary) 
causal activity be delimited ın such a way as to accord some room for (genuine but 
secondary) causal activity of the human will? On Kremer’s reading of Arnauld, a 
cause 1s a source or origin, a fact which, he clams, ‘allows for a distinction between 
causation and causal determination’ (p 229) For Kremer, Arnauld rescues human 
freedom as the function of causal determinaton by us rather than causation by God, 
although Kremer does not actually explain this distinction For Kremer, the real 
question Arnauld faces 1s whether God’s causing an act of will m us — which Kremer 
says ıs an instance of logical determination — 1s ın fact an instance of free-will- 
destroying causal determmation His view 1s that, for Arnauld, the slide from one 
form of determination to the other 1s a function of the way an act arises from God 
the way an act arises from God determines whether that act 1s merely logically or in 
fact causally determmed The problem ıs, however, that this simply raises the 
question of how, ın particular, logical and causal determination are distinguished 
from each other, and to say with Arnauld that God ‘brings ıt about that we will in 
conformity with the kind of thing we are’ (p 231) simply raises the question as to 
what kind of thng we are, so that God’s working our volitions in us 1s not 
tantamount to the destruction of our free will 

If there 1s one mutation in this collection, ıt 1s revealed ın its full title The Great 
Amauld and Some of Ins Philosophical Conespondents It 1s unfortunate that a section 
devoted to Arnauld’s relation to Descartes or the Cartesian movement 1s absent. 
though the articles by Wilson and Wells are partly compensatory Otherwise, the 
level of discussion in The Great Amauld ıs high, and the reader 1s provided with an 
appreciation of the depth and breadth of Arnauld’s philosophical activity No doubt 
philosophers with disparate concerns ın seventeenth-century thought will find 
something of interest here 


Gonzaga Unwersity Davip Scort 
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Labmz and the Ratonal Order of Nature By Donat> RUTHERFORD (Cambridge UP, 
1995 Pp xm + gor Price £35 00 or $54 95 ) 


Donald Rutherford’s book ıs a valuable addition to the nich literature on a philo- 
sopher whose vast and fragmentary corpus particularly needs interpreters if it 1s to 
speak to us Extremely readable and accessible, clearly written and well organized, 
beautifully documented and thoroughly argued, the book 1s also highly judicious 
Rutherford’s interpretations are practically always defensible (and well defended), 
and usually right, in my opinion Among the beauties of the documentation are the 
first published Enghsh accounts, and partial translations, of some of Leibniz’ manu- 
script remains, some hitherto unpublished, or only recently published ın the original 
language ın the Vorausedition of the German Academy edition of Leibniz The book 
also combines comprehensiveness with thematic unity to an uncommonly high 
degree, the dominant theme bemg the centrality of the project of theodicy in 
Leibniz’ work, and its role in generating Leibniz’ metaphysics 

Apart from a brief introduction and a brief conclusion, the book ıs divided into 
three parts In the first (chs 1-3) theodicy 1s the principal focus In the other two the 
focus 1s on Leibniz’ metaphysics its method and categories (chs 4-6), and its content 
(chs 7—10) 

In Part I, the first chapter outlines the theodicy project As everyone knows who 
knows anything about him, Leibmiz claimed that God’s goodness and justice are 
manifested in the creation of the best of all possible worlds Chs 2-3 are devoted to 
questions about what determines the goodness of possible worlds Leibniz endorses 
several criteria for the value of possible worlds, among them such metaphysical 
criteria as the maximization or optimization (which may not be the same) of per- 
fection, of variety, of quantity, of essence, of order, and of harmony, as well as more 
moral criteria such as the happiness and virtue of rational creatures and the just 
proportionment of the former to the latter Questions naturally arise about the 
relations among these criteria Do they all comcide, perhaps necessarily so? Or may 
God have had to balance one against another, and compromise one for the sake of 
another, in choosing the best world? The most excruciating of these questions, for 
Leibniz’ theodicy, 1s whether his metaphysical criteria will allow him to give us good 
reason to suppose that the outcomes for rational creatures, in the best of all possible 
worlds, will be as fair or as happy as Leibniz repeatedly umphis that they will be I 
have not seen any text in which Leibmiz gives these questions the extended and 
focused attention that they deserve, but a small body of interpretation ın the last 
twenty years has added substantially to our understanding of Leibniz’ position and 
the answers available to him 

Rutherford ıs optumistic about Leibniz’ prospects for solving these problems, 
arguing that important features of his philosophy imply that the criteria do comcide 
~ that a world that 1s optimal under one of them must be optimal under all of them 
Part of Rutherford’s discussion, worth singling out for its originality and interest, 1s 
his treatment of Leibniz’ conception of ‘order’ (pp 24, 26-31) Although Leibniz 
sometimes characterizes optimal order in terms of ‘simplicity’, Rutherford argues 
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that simplicity 1s for Leibniz only one of the features that make for ‘intelligibility’, 
which may be ‘our truest indicator of what makes for the best natural order’ (p 29) 

Part II ıs concerned with relatively formal aspects of metaphysics Ch 5 llum- 
mates Leibniz’ metaphysical categories, drawing heavily on texts otherwise unavail- 
able in English, selected mainly from the numerous catalogues of definitions that 
were to have grounded Leibniz’ perennially aborted philosophical encyclopaedia 
Of the three main categories discussed, the treatment of beng seems to me too 
selective and consequently too mcomplete That of order, however, presents very 
valuable insights into Leibniz’ conception of causality (pp 111-15) The most 
important discussion ıs that of substance, which 1s also the topic of ch 6 With regard, 
primarily, to Leibniz’ thought in the 1680s, Rutherford presents an interesting 
derivation of Leibniz’ thesis that having a complete concept ıs the distinctive mark of 
an individual substance — a derivation that depends on Leibmiz’ nominalism as well 
as his concept-containment theory of truth (pp 121-4) Rutherford also points out, 
nghtly, that after 1690 the complete-concept account of substance 1s eclipsed in 
Leibniz’ writings by a dynamical account according to which the distinctive mark of 
substances 1s their possession of an internal principle of activity, conceived as a ‘law 
of the series’ of the substance’s states However, I think Rutherford may overstate 
the extent to which the earlier complete-concept account was ‘static’, and under- 
estimate the extent to which it already incorporated dynamical laws into the 
substance’s complete concept (pp 148-54) 

In Part III (and beginning ın ch 6) we find Rutherford’s more detailed account of 
the rational order of nature ın the monads and bodies of Leibniz’ best possible 
world Much here 1s noteworthy and interesting, for mstance, Rutherford’s explana- 
tion of the grounding of the physical forces of bodies in the active and passive 
principles of monads (pp 244-8) Particularly valuable 1s his hnkage of the teleo- 
logical concerns of Leibniz’ theodicy with the ‘resistance to change’ that arses from 
‘passive power’ appetite aims at the apparent good (as Leibniz certainly claims re- 
garding the will), and a monad’s resistance to change 1s explained by ‘that monad’s 
limited apprehension of the good towards which its appetitions are directed’ — an 
apprehension limited by ‘its confused perceptions, which are identified by Leibniz 
with the primary matter or passive power of the monad’ (pp 163-4) 

Some of the most vigorously debated issues in recent Leibniz scholarship have to 
do with the concept of a corporeal substance, composed of a soul-hke simple sub- 
stance or substantial form and its ‘organic body’, which we find scattered through 
the texts of Leibmz’ philosophical maturity, but with greater prominence before 
1706 Uncontroversially present in such late writings as the ‘Monadology’ (1714) 1s ‘a 
type of reduction of matter to monads’, as Rutherford puts it (p 219), monads being 
soul-hke simple substances But was some other fundamental reality supposed to be 
present ın the corporeal substances of the 1680s, something that would ground 2 
more authentically Anstotehan and more ‘realistic? view of bodies, as a number of 
important interpreters have held? Rutherford answers this question, cautiously, ir 
the negative (rightly, in my opinion), arguing ‘that there ıs a plausible way tc 
understand Leibniz’ position ın the 1680s, which finds him already embracing the 
view that what ıs real or substantial in body 1s limited to soul-lke forms’ (p 155) 
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As Rutherford recognizes, bodies on this account are sem1-mental, ‘well founded 
phenomena’, for Letbniz (p 222), partly because they are aggregates of monads, and 
aggregates as such, even aggregates of simple substances, owe their ontological 
standing in Leibniz’ ontology to some substance’s perceiving the relations that con- 
stitute them However, Rutherford rejects the conclusion that Leibniz’ theory 
‘amounts to a type of phenomenalism’, arguing rather that ‘matter 1s reduced in his 
theory to a plurality of substances, not simply a plurality of their perceptions’ (p 226) 
I am not persuaded The issue seems verbal what ıs meant by ‘phenomenalism’? 
But since the most important seventeenth- and eighteenth-century philosophers who 
make a major point of classifying bodies as ‘phenomena’, well founded or otherwise, 
are Leibniz and Kant, who ın different ways limit any subyectivist connotations of 
such a classification, ıt seems reasonable to let ‘phenomenalism’ describe Leibniz’ 
position, rather than appropriating ıt for a more (though not totally) subjectivist pos- 
ition such as that of Berkeley, for whom ‘phenomenon’ (as distinct from ‘idea’) 1s not 
an important metaphysical classification 

Ch 10 treats another major issue about corporeal substance, that of its unity For 
Leibniz, as for most of his predecessors, a substance must have a unity that is tighter 
metaphysically than the unity of any aggregate In the 1680s and 16gos he claimed 
that a corporeal substance derives such substantial unity from its soul-hke substantial 
form But it 1s hard to see how this can be a tighter unity than that of aggregates, 
since both unities are grounded metaphysically, for Leibniz, ın the pre-established 
harmony among the perceptions of different simple substances It 1s not clear 
whether Leibniz ever totally abandoned this harmony-grounded theory of the unity 
of corporeal substances, but in a number of late texts, beginning about 1706, he does 
renounce it, and in some of them he entertains alternatives that seem very hard to 
reconcile with main principles of his philosophy, leaving this arguably the most 
perplexing and least successful part of lus philosophy of body Rutherford ıs very 
Judicious and illummating on this subject, in particular, his account of Leibniz’ 
treatment of soul—body union before 1706 may be the best I have seen 


Yale Unwersity ROBERT MERRIHEW ADAMS 


The Mind of Dand Hume By Outver A Jounson (Univ of Illinois Press, 1995 Pp xı 
+ 375 Price $59 95 h/b, $24 95 p/b) 


Johnson’s book 1s intended to serve as a companion to Book I of Hume’s Treatise It 
offers a post-textual interpretauon of Hume which seeks to derive interpretative 
generalizations directly from the text itself (p 6) This has the advantage of avoiding 
preconceived views as to how the Treatsse should be understood or evaluated, though 
there 1s the obvious danger that ın adopting this approach, and confining attention 
to Book I alone, the possible benefits of viewing Hume’s epistemology from a wider 
perspective will be lost While Johnson’s book provides a thorough and frequently 
uluminating account of Hume’s arguments, it attempts to do much more than this 
Hume 1s often incisively criticized, and indeed the reading at which Johnson arrives 
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puts him very much at odds with recent studies of Hume which have stressed the 
mutigated character of his scepticism, and even his commitment to a form of realism 
about external objects and their causal relations with each other In fact, the picture 
of Hume which emerges from Johnson’s discussion 1s that of an extreme sceptic, 
whose only antidote for this condition 1s total irrationalism (pp 240, 315) 

One of the many interpretative issues raised by Johnson concerns Hume’s 
account of the difference between memory and imagination As Johnson points out, 
Hume mutually distinguishes memory from imagination in two different ways, by 
reference both to the different degrees of force and vivacity of the ideas involved and 
also to the different relations of the ideas of memory and imagination to their 
corresponding past impressions According to Johnson, Hume subsequently offers a 
revised theory of memory on which ıt ıs distinguished from imagination by the 
former characteristic alone (p 141) This, ın turn, ıs supposed to lead Hume mto 
contradiction in so far as his theory of causation, e g , depends on the assumption 
that memory involves recollection of the past, and is more than just a lively idea 
(p 157) There seems, however, to be another way of reading Hume’s remarks about 
memory ın Treatse I m 5 which would avoid such internal contradictions This 1s 
that while acknowledging the impossibility of employing correspondence with the 
past as an epistemological criterion for distinguishing ideas of memory from those of 
imagination, Hume recognizes that what makes an idea one of memory rather 
than imagination ıs its correspondence with past umpressions This makes sense, e g , 
of Hume’s reference to the possibility of taking an idea of memory for one of 
imagination, and vwe versa (Treatise ed Selby-Bigge p 86) 

Johnson’s discussion of Hume’s theory of causation attributes to him a purely 
subjectivist account of causal necessity, according to which necessary connection 
consists solely in the feelings of the observer (p 222) This controversial interpreta- 
tion 1s supported by reference to Hume’s notorious claim that ‘Anything may 
produce anything’ The latter claim, however, seems intended by Hume as a some- 
what provocative way of reiterating the point, established earlier in Treatise I m, that 
causal relations cannot be established a pron Once it has been established empir- 
ically that certam items are related as cause and effect, in accordance with Hume’s 
‘Rules’, ıt seems possible that there may be a relation of necessary connection 
between these items, even if experience 1s incapable of revealing this to us In other 
words, Hume does not have to be read as denying ‘objective’ causation, as Johnson 
claims, even if it 1s true that Hume offers criticisms of theories which appear to treat 
power or necessary connection as something discoverable 

Johnson’s view of Hume’s scepticism 1s reflected in his treatment of Hume’s 
discussion, in Treatise I 1 2, of belief ın an external world Johnson draws attention to 
Hume’s comment that belief ın the continued existence of body 1s an extraordinary 
one, with the possible implication that the belief 1s false (p 252) But we should note 
that Hume’s comment occurs ın the context of his view that the belief in question 
depends on certain features of our perceptions — in the light of these features, and 
the fact that on Hume’s account they are responsible for a continued existence being 
ascribed to perceptions themselves, it 1s scarcely surprising that Hume should write 
as he does about our belief ın external existence 
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: A related point concerns Hume’s reference to the ‘fiction’ of a continued exist- 
ence Johnson suggests that Hume 1s forced to use the word ‘fiction’ in this context, 
since we cannot, strictly speaking, have an idea of something which continues to 
exist unperceived (1e, ın the absence of any corresponding impression) It seems 
unhkely, however, that Hume himself wishes to distinguish fictions from ideas as 
such, or.that he wishes to condemn belief in the existence of body as false Much 
here rif depend on how seriously we are prepared to take Hume’s reference to the 
possibility of forming a relative conception of external objects (Treatse p 68), not- 
withstanding the difficulties with this conception to which Johnson draws attention 
(pp 114-15) As for behef in the existence of an external material world, Johnson 
takes Hume’s apparent rejection m Treatise I 1v 5 of the primary/secondary quality 
distinction to represent his agreement with Berkeley about the falsity of this belief 
(p 277) It does seem possible, however, to read Hume as employing a reducto 
argument against the distinction, to the effect that 1ts acceptance would have such a 
sceptical outcome This would be consistent with the fact that Hume appears to 
reject Berkeley’s idealism quite decisively, especially in his well known remarks on 
the subject in the first Enquiry 

A further matter of obvious importance 1s Hume’s account of the mind in Treatise 
Iw 6 Johnson makes much of the metaphors Hume uses in characterizing the mind 
or self, vzz, those of the bundle and the theatre Johnson sees Hume’s use of the 
latter as representing an important change ın his theory of mind (pp 291-2) The 
bundle metaphor allows for the possibility of individuation, while Hume’s quali- 
fication of the theatre metaphor leaves the mind as a mere succession of perceptions 
It seems to me, however, that in the latter context Hume 1s doing no more than 
make it clear that there ıs no separate mind to provide the stage on which our 
perceptions appear, and that this 1s quite consistent with the earlier remarks about 
the mind or self as a bundle — especially given Hume’s subsequent attempts to spell 
out the nature of the relations which obtain between the perceptions which make up 
particular bundles Of course, ıt might be doubted whether this attempt 1s successful, 
but if Hume himself considered it to be so, then there would be no reason to 
suppose that he would have seen any conflict between the bundle and theatre 
passages 

Johnson’s concluding chapter confirms that he has concentrated on major 
inconsistencies in Hume’s philosophy The total scepticism of Book I Part 1v, e g , 1s 
seen as undermming Hume’s project in the Treatise of providing a science of human 
nature Thus on Johnson’s account Hume’s main achievement ıs that of a critical 
philosopher, while his constructive philosophy ıs in general a failure (p 334) I think 
Johnson’s general verdict on Hume, and his emphasis on the inconsistencies of 
Book I of the Treatise, 1s open to question But he argues for this view of Hume’s 
epistemology with both vigour and clarity, and he has thrown down a formidable 
gauntlet to those who would take a more positive view of Hume’s philosophy 
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Kantian Ethics Almost Without Apology By Marcia W Baron (Cornell UP, 1995 
Pp xm + 244 Price not given } 

Ideahsm and Freedom Essays on Kant’s Theoretical and Practical Philosophy By Henry E 
ALLISON (Cambridge UP, 1996 Pp xxi + 217 Price not given ) 


Though very different ın approach, recent books by Henry Allison and Marcia 
Baron each mark significant progress ın our understanding of Kant Alhson’s 
Idealism and Freedom 1s for dedicated Kantians In ıt he defends and develops the influ- 
ential interpretations he offered in two previous books The full value of Idealism and 
Freedom’s twelve essays (all but two previously published) emerges only against the 
background of a detailed knowledge of contemporary debates surrounding Kant’s 
writings Whereas Allison responds to critics of his already well known views, Baron 
concentrates on staking out a position She aims Kantian Ethics Almost Without Apology 
not only at students of Kant, but also at a more general audience — all those inter- 
ested in the Kantian notion of duty 

Baron’s main objective 1s to respond to two criticisms of Kant’s notion of duty In 
Part I of her book she clams that Kant leaves no room for a category of super- 
erogatory actions — actions that are not only morally praiseworthy, but also optional, 
1e, beyond what duty requires (p 23), eg, sacrificing oneself to save others by 
throwing oneself on a lve grenade Further, Baron demes that the absence of a 
category of supererogatory actions in Kant’s theory diminishes its plausibility 
‘Supererogatory acts do not form an ethically useful or theoretically interesting kind’ 
(p 26) 

Baron argues convincingly that Kant leaves no room for the supererogatory 
Following her, let us consider helpmg actions Assuming these actions are morally 
permissible, they fall under a Kantian ‘imperfect duty’ of beneficence Imperfect 
duties are roughly duties to adopt a maxim, ı e , to make ıt one’s policy to do things 
of a certain kind Kant holds that, as a type, beneficent actions are required but that 
the only particular beneficent actions required are ones such that refraining from 
domg them would be mcompatible with having a maxim of beneficence (It would 
presumably be incompatible with having such a maxim to refrain from saving a 
nearby child from drowning ın a shallow pool) Baron observes that the Kantian 
imperfect duty of beneficence ıs not maximizing we are under no obhgation to 
adopt a maxim of doing all we can to promote others’ happmess Yet she em- 
phasizes that fulfilling the duty ıs not a matter of meeting a mimmal requirement 
‘On Kant’s picture one cannot both have a maxim of beneficence and regard one s 
“work? as over’ (p 42) For Kant, every morally grounded helping action fulfils 
one’s imperfect duty of beneficence No particular act of beneficence 1s above and 
beyond the call of duty Therefore Kant’s theory leaves no room for supererogatory 
helping actions 

Sull, are not some helping actions more valuable than others? Is not a category of 
the supererogatory useful because it enables us to mark off the more valuable ones 
as such? Baron poses these questions concerning a particular case, which I shall 
examine in a slightly altered form Jill and Maria have both adopted a maxim of 
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beneficence and really care about helping others (Neither acts beneficently with the 
idea simply of fulfilling her duty and getting on with her life ) While Jill helps others 
often, Maria helps them more she goes out of her way to do beneficent actions, e g , 
she volunteers at a rape crisis centre and a soup kitchen We presumably hold that 
there 1s something more valuable about Maria’s conduct than Jill’s An obvious 
challenge to Kant 1s to account for this difference without appealing to a notion of 
supererogatory action Baron tries to meet the challenge by directing our attention 
away from the evaluation of particular actions and towards that of character On 
Baron’s view, what really impresses us about Maria ıs not so much what she does, 
but the character she expresses in doing it Kant, she suggests, leaves room in his 
theory to recognize that Maria has a more virtuous character than Jill 

It 1s, however, difficult to find this room In what sense, precisely, would Kant 
recognize Maria’s character to be more virtuous than Jill’s? Baron underscores 
Kant’s view that we have a duty to strive towards our own moral perfection (p? 99) 
Perhaps she would say that Maria’s actions reveal more success ın fulfilling this duty 
and thus a better character But, for Kant, perfecting ourselves morally amounts to 
developing a disposition to make the moral law a sufficient incentive for domg what 
morality requires In Baron’s terms, ıt amounts to developing a commitment to do 
what duty requires, even when we are inclined to neglect its dictates That Mana 
does more to help people does not, ın itself, seem to entail that she ıs more 
committed than Jill to domg what morality requires Kant’s imperfect duty of bene- 
ficence ıs not maxumizing Both Jill and Maria are doing what morality requires 
Moreover, if sorrow clouded Jill’s life, perhaps she would contmue to help others, 
while under a sumilar misfortune Maria would not Even supposing this conditional 
to be true, we judge that there 1s something better about Maria’s conduct than Jill’s 
It remains unclear how, ın the light of his rejection of the supererogatory, Kant can 
account for this judgement 

In Part II of her book Baron offers an mnovative and insightful discussion of 
issues surrounding Kant’s notion of acting from duty Her main task 1s to defend 
Kant agaist the charge, suggested by Michael Stocker among others, that he places 
too: much value on acting from duty and too little on acting from love, friendship 
and the like (p 2) She bases her defence largely on a distinction between duty as a 
primary and duty as a secondary motive As a primary motive, duty ıs ‘the main 
impetus to action’ As a secondary motive, duty ‘constrains my conduct while what 
prompts me to act 1s something else Duty serves as a secondary motive if I am 
committed to domg whatever duty requires’ (p 113) Baron suggests that domg 
something from duty as a secondary motive 1s fully compatible with doing ıt from 
primary motives we value, such as love or friendship But the question remains 1s 
Kant committed to valung duty as a primary motive more than as a secondary one? 
Baron argues that he 1s not 

To understand her argument, let us turn first to one of the most mteresting 
discussions in her book that of whether, on Kant’s view, ‘overdetermined’ actions 
can have moral worth In a helpful clarification, Baron specifies that if my action 1s 
overdetermined, this means that (a) as long as I did not believe the action to be 
wrong, my inclination to do it would alone suffice to motivate me to perform it, 
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(b) ın the absence of co-operating inclinations the (primary) motive of duty would 
suffice, (c) the action 1s determmed both by the primary motive of duty and by 
inclination (pp 156-7) Baron suggests that Kant would not embrace the possibility 
that overdetermmed actions have moral worth 

Moreover, she argues that this denial does not threaten the plausibility of Kant s 
theory For she claims that the notion of an overdetermmned action 1s itself uninte - 
hgible (p 161) She mounts an impressive defence of this claim It does, however, 
present difficulties, as we can see by turning our attention again to helping actions 
Baron herself poses the question of why ıt would be unmtelhgible for a person s 
action of helping a child to read to be overdetermmed, supposing that though 
this action fulfilled an imperfect duty, the action itself was not morally requred Her 
answer 1s that overdetermined actions are done from duty as a primary motive But, 
she asserts, only required actions can be done from this motive if in a given 
situation I am not required to help a particular person, ‘my choice to help wull ke 
based on considerations other than, or in addıtıon to, duty’ (p 163) Yet it 1s not 
clear that the necessity of appealing to extra considerations prevents duty from being 
a primary motive, 1e, the main impetus to action Factors such as my skill in 
helping children in general might enter into my decision to help this particular child 
But why should we (or Kant) hold that by considering such factors we preclude duty 
from being the main thing that moves us to act? It 1s questionable whether Barcn 
succeeds ın showing that the notion of overdetermmed helping actions 1s unmtel- 
hgible, and thus that Kant’s not granting moral worth to all overdetermined actions 
1s plausible 

Baron’s claim that helpmg actions cannot be done from duty as a primary motive 
leads her to embrace a surprising conclusion if a particular helping action 1s not 
morally required, then ıt cannot have moral worth (pp 163, 165) As she recognizes, 
this conclusion seems to clash with Kant’s discussion of moral worth ın the 
Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals After all, does not Kant suggest that, once he 
has been clouded by sorrow, the ‘friend of humanity’ performs helping actions (and 
presumably not merely required ones) from duty as a primary motive, and that these 
helping actions therefore have moral worth? Baron’s well crafted response to this 
question ıs that, if we look closely at Kant’s discussion of cases including the friend of 
humanity, we find that his main concern 1s with highlighting the conduct of some- 
one committed to morality, 1e, someone whose character 1s such that duty 
functions as a secondary motive ‘The best way to show that an agent 1s committed 
to doing what ıs nght ıs to sketch a scenario m which [the agent’s] commitment ıs 
visible And ıt 1s visible when there 1s a conflict between inchnation and what [the 
agent] sees to be right, that ıs, when duty functions as a primary motive Kant ıs 
offering examples in which ıt 1s clear as ıt possibly can be that the agent ıs not actiag 
purely from inclination’ (p 184) According to Baron, despite his discussion of the 
moral worth of particular actions, Kant 1s primarily concerned with underscoring 
the value of a commitment to domg what duty requires, 1 e , the value of a virtuous 
character To return to the question we raised earlier on Baron’s view, Kant dees 
not hold that an action done from duty as a primary motive has a greater value than 
one done from duty as a secondary one Actually, his enquiry into the moral worth 
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of actions amounts to an often misinterpreted illustration of the nature and value of 
a commutment to doing what is mght Whether or not, in the end, we find Baron’s 
interpretation convincing, her thoughtful and well argued book brings a fresh 
perspective to the discussion of Kant’s notion of duty Given the ample scholarly 
attention paid to this notion, Baron’s achievement 1s truly impressive 

Allison divides Jdealsm and Freedom into two main parts the first concerns Kant’s 
theoretical, the second his practical, philosophy I shall not be able to offer here a 
detailed exploration of the theoretical part of the book There Alhson responds at 
length to critics of Kant’s Transcendental Idealism, cluding Karl Ameriks, Michael 
Friedman, Paul Guyer, Patricia Kitcher and Hoke Robinson Allison offers an 
important clarification and defence of his well known ‘two-aspect’ reading of Kant’s 
transcendental distinction between appearances and things in themselves (On 
Allison’s view, this 1s a distinction between two ways of considering objects, rather 
than between two ontologically distinct sets of objects) In discussions of the 
Transcendental Deduction, which constitute the bulk of his treatment of Kant’s 
theoretical philosophy in the book, Alhson argues that the notion of the absolute 
spontaneity of the cognizing subject plays a central role in Kant’s doctrine Accord- 
ing to Kant, we must conceive ourselves as ‘self-determined initiators’ of thought, 
not merely as causally conditioned parts of the natural world, though we cannot be 
sure that we are anythmg but complex automata (p xiv) Alhson relies on this point 
to discredit both ‘naturalized’ interpretations of Kant’s doctrine and purely 
naturalistic theones of human cognition 

He emphasizes the importance of spontaneity to Kant not only ın the theoretical, 
but also in the practical sphere As agents, we must view ourselves as spontaneous 1n 
the sense of being transcendentally free capable both of making choices independ- 
ently of the causal determination of nature and of being motivated to act by reasons 
which do not stem from our sensuous nature (pp 151-2) Alhson relies heavily on the 
notion of transcendental freedom ın his interpretation of Kant’s moral philosophy 

Ideahsm and Freedom contams engaging essays on Kant’s doctrine of obligatory 
ends and on his notion of radical evil, but Allison’s central concern seems to be to 
clarify and defend two Kantian theses he discussed in Kant’s Theory of Freedom He 
claims that the first, which he calls the ‘Incorporation Thesis’, hes at the core of 
Kant’s theory of agency According to this thesis, ‘inclmations or desires do not 
of themselves constitute a sufficient reason to act but do so only in so far as they are 
“taken up” or “incorporated” into a maxim by the agent’ (p xvi) To use one of 
Allison’s examples, the mere presence of a strong desire to eat an ice-cream cone 
cannot itself give me sufficient reason to eat one I can have sufficient reason to eat 
one only if I commit myself to a rule permitting me to indulge myself mn this way 
under certain circumstances As a rational agent I must view this act of commit- 
ment as an act of spontaneity on my part (p 131) Even in heteronomous action, 1 € , 
action based on inclinations, we must conceive of ourselves as exercising (contra- 
causal) spontaneity Ameriks and Guyer have raised the question of why we need 
view ourselves as exercising such spontaneity why cannot we view our capacity to 
act on principles simply as a notable feature of the natural world? At bottom, 
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Allıson’s response seems to be that it sımply belongs to the concept of us as rational 
agents that we view our choices as up to us, not merely as causal consequences af 
our antecedent states (p 127) As he acknowledges, this response 1s not hkely to 
satisfy his naturalizing critics 

The second main thesis Alison focuses on he names the ‘Reciprocity Thesis’ It 1s 
that ‘[transcendental] freedom and the moral law reciprocally imply one another’ 
(p xvm) In other words, if we ascribe transcendental freedom to ourselves, then w2 
are rationally compelled to hold the Categorical Imperative to be binding on us, and 
vice versa 

In perhaps the most ambitious essay treating Kant’s practical philosophy, ‘On a 
Presumed Gap in the Derivation of the Categorical Imperative’, Allison addresses 
an issue connected with the part of the Reciprocity Thesis according to whic 
transcendental freedom implies the moral law (the Categorical Imperative) One of 
Kant’s main aims ın the first two sections of the Groundwork ıs to establish that if 
there ıs a practical law, 1e, a universally and unconditionally valid practical prir- 
ciple, then it 1s the Categorical Imperative Philosophers including Bruce Aune and 
Allen Wood have objected that, in his argument for this claim (the ‘derivation’ of the 
Categorical Imperative), Kant makes an unjustified jump from an uncontroversial 
but weak principle of practical rationality to the Categorical Imperative 

Fundamentally, Alison agrees with Aune and Wood Kant’s Groundwork de- 
rivation fails According to Allison, however, a parallel argument in the Crique If 
Practcal Reason succeeds It succeeds because, unlike his Groundwork version, Kant s 
second Cntigue version of the derivation appeals explicitly to the notion of transcend- 
ental freedom Reducing ıt to the bare mmimum, Allison reads Kant to be arguing 
as follows first, given that we must view ourselves as transcendentally free, we must 
hold that our inclinations and desires ın themselves fail to constitute sufficient 
reasons for acting Second, as rational beings, we require some justification which 1s 
not sensuously based for our acting (or adopting a maxim on which to act) ‘desire- 
based action requires a desire-independent warrant’ (p 138) The idea seems to be 
that, as rational beings, our adopting a maxim must have some Justification Since 
the mere presence of a desire cannot itself provide it, something else must contribu-e 
to doing so Third, this other source of justification must be the maxim’s conform- 
ity to universal law For us to have sufficient reason for adopting a particular maxira, 
our adopting it must be justified by its conformity to a universally and uncondition- 
ally valid practical principle Fourth, the Categorical Imperative 1s the only viable 
candidate for being such a principle 

Much needs to be said about the first three steps of the argument, which a-e 
hardly uncontroversial But I shall focus on the fourth Let us grant that we must 
rely on some universal law ın order to justify our adoption of maxims The question 
arises why ıs it that we must rely on the Categorical Imperative and not another 
principle? An example of an alternative principle would be (P) ‘Act only on that 
maxim which, when generalized, could be a universal law’ (P) ıs not equivalent to 
the Categorical Imperative As Kant suggests in the Groundwork, a maxim of noa- 
beneficence could, when generalized, constitute a universal law Since a world 
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where no one acts beneficently 1s indeed a coherent possibility, acting on a maxim of 
non-beneficence does not violate (P) On Kant’s view, of course, acting on such a 
maxim falls foul of the Categorical Imperative It does so because, for a rational 
agent, ıt 1s not possible to act on ıt and, at the same time, will that its generalization be 
a universal law Though (P) differs in content from the Categorical Imperative (it 1s 
weaker), ıt seems that it could serve a similar justificatory function We might have a 
‘desire-independent’ warrant for adopting maxims that passed the ‘(P) test’ and for 
rejecting maxims that failed it In his reconstruction of Kant’s argument, Allison 
leaves 1t unclear why the Categorical Imperative, rather than (P), constitutes the 
principle needed to justify our adoption of maxims 

Allison’s claim that Kant’s second Critique derivation 1s sound would, I think, have 
greater force if he focused more than he does on how Kant tries to establish that the 
Categorical Imperative 1s unaquely qualified to be a justificatory principle of action 
Nevertheless Alison makes an important contribution to our understanding of 
foundational questions in Kant’s ethics With subtlety and ingenuity, he addresses a 
question many other contemporary Kantians avoid why, precisely, should we be- 
heve that we are bound to follow the dictates of the Categorical Imperative? 


Unwersity of Maryland, College Park SAMUEL KERSTEIN 


Schopenhauer on the Character of the World the Metaphysics of Will By Joun E ATWELL 
(Univ of California Press, 1995 Pp xı + 224 Price $35 00 ) 


The final sentence of this book encapsulates one of Schopenhauer’s central ideas 
hfe 1s so terrible that only the possibility of complete self-renunciation can redeem ıt 
‘In virtue of, but solely in virtue of, the genuine possibility of salvation, human hfe 
admits of worth or value — ranging from appreciation of beauty, to compassion for 
all living things, to finally acceptance of (personal) death’ It 1s an especially poignant 
closing ın that John Atwell died from a brain tumou: on the very day this, his second 
book on Schopenhauer, was published outside the United States 

Here we have a book which goes bravely to the core of Schopenhauer’s philo- 
sophy his metaphysics of the will There have been sympathetic accounts of 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics and critically probing accounts of Schopenhauer’s 
metaphysics But I believe there has never been, certainly in English, an account 
which succeeds 1n being simultaneously probing and sympathetic to such good effect 
as this With the metaphysical doctrine of will at its centre, Schopenhauer’s vision of 
the world coheres, though ıt may then be revealed as an even odder and more 
terrifying view than we previously thought 

Schopenhauer said that The World as Will and Representation expresses a ‘single 
thought’ Atwell ıs convincing ın his claim that English-language commentators 
have not been very successful in locating the ‘single thought’, and he argues (taking a 
lead from Rudolf Malter} that it ıs best formulated thus ‘The world ıs the self- 
knowledge of the will’ It 1s not immediately transparent how that is to be construed, 
but after a detailed discussion Atwell elucidates as follows “The double-sided world 
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fre, the world as will and as representation] ıs the striving of the will to become 
conscious of itself so that, recoiling in horror at its inner, self-divisive nature, ıt may 
annul itself and thereby its self-affirmation, and then reach salvation? This complex 
thought has the virtue of comprehending within its scope both Schopenhauer’s 
pessimistic doctrine that, for dividual humans in whom will ıs manifested, life 1s 
worse than non-existence, and his view — which on any successful reading must be 
understood as the true culmination of his philosophy — that the sole redeeming 
feature of the world ıs that in some rare individuals the will may turn and deny itself. 
In this self-abolition of the will hes ‘salvation’ or ‘redemption’ (Erlosung) Atwell’s 
interpretation brings out starkly how central to Schopenhauer’s world ıs this idea of 
its having a telos in self-aboltion 

Atwell’s plan ıs to show how all the parts of Schopenhauer’s thought belong tc 
one single sweep of argument Schopenhauer’s starting point is the seemingly 
Kantian doctrine that the world ıs representation, or what 1s object for a subject 
This doctrine (though a rather uneasy composite of views, as Atwell’s analysis brings 
out) leads ineluctably to the metaphysical question ‘What is the world, apart fror 
beng representation?’ Explanation in natural science, for Schopenhauer, leads tc 
the positing of ‘natural forces’ which science itself, or any form of empirica 
mvestigation, cannot explain In both these ways we are drawn into metaphysica. 
questioning, mto asking ‘What ıs the world, apart from what it is empirically” 
Schopenhauer’s account of the thing ın itself or ‘the inner nature of things’ 1s going 
to answer that question 

But Atwell’s major innovation and considerable achievement here 1s to show how 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysical questioning pursues the ‘significance’ or ‘meaning 
possessed by reality, for mstance, when he says “What now prompts us to make 
enquiries 1s that we are not satisfied with knowing that we have representations, thar 
they are such and such, and that they are connected according to this or that law 
We want to know the sigmificance of those representations, we ask whether this 
world ıs nothing more than representation’ (The World as Wall and Representaton I, 
p 98) Schopenhauer’s quest ıs one of ‘decipherment’ of the world, rather than one 
of ‘knowing the thing ın itself in the way a Kantian might construe that problematic 
phrase Atwell liberates Schopenhauer from a Kantian interpretation of his ams, 
while at the same time allowing us to see how cramped Schopenhauer 1s by his 
inability to dispense with Kant’s terminology 

Atwell takes seriously Schopenhauer’s concepts of the microcosm and macro- 
cosm As early as 1816 Schopenhauer wrote ‘From yourself you shall understand 
nature, not yourself from nature Thuis ıs my revolutionary principle ’ Atwell elucid- 
ates thus ‘only a philosophy that employs self-understanding as its starting point, 
and then applies ıt to nature, can succeed in rendering nature (the whole world as 
representation) understandable’ So the famous connection between self as will and 
world as will now emerges ın a different light I cannot be content to view myself 
merely as an element of the empirical realm of things in space and time otherwise 
my own ‘meaning’ would be unintelligible to me I must understand myself as a 
subject of will, as acting bodily, and tending towards the characteristic goals of a 
living creature And, so Schopenhauer’s argument goes, I cannot be content ts 
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understand the whole of reality as simply a collection of dividual material things, 
but must interpret or understand ıt too as will 

This thought about the significance of the empirical world aids Atwell in his 
attempt to rescue Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of the will from the calumny it so 
often receives Schopenhauer appears to make two central points first, the spatio- 
temporal realm of things and events that appears to us m experience ıs merely one 
aspect of the world ‘m itself , beyond this empirical realm, the same world 1s will 
Second, ın answer to the question ‘How do we know that the world is will”, 
Schopenhauer answers, in effect, ‘By looking into ourselves as subjects of action, 
desire, pain and pleasure, and finding our own “in itself” to be will’ Given the 
common assumption made by commentators who know their Kant, that the ‘thing 
in itself? 1s unknowable, and given that any knowledge of my own acts and states of 
willing must be empirical, this view seems a non-starter And, taking Schopenhauer 
at his word, this would mean his whole system collapses But Atwell proposes a 
solution on both counts Schopenhauer need not be taken to mean ‘thing ın itself? in 
the Kantian sense, ın which it connotes unknowability He 1s after a description 
of the essence of empirical reality, the essence of appearance, as Atwell puts ıt Second, he 
does not claim that in being aware of my own acts and states of will I become 
magically acquainted with the thing ın itself It ıs rather that I become itelligible to 
myself as subject of will, and the bold suggestion ıs that the world becomes 
intelligible to me only if I interpret ıt too as will 

It is impossible here to do justice to the detailed argumentation throughout this 
book I can best explain the character, and the value, of Atwell’s approach by saying 
that his aim 1s consistently to do the best for the Schopenhauerian system ın its own 
right He occupies a standpoint within Schopenhauer’s philosophy, rather than 
scrutinizing it with assumptions imported from elsewhere, yet, probably because of 
this close nvolvement with Schopenhauer’s idiosyncratic aus, he hounds Schopen- 
hauer every step of the way, and 1s often highly critical of the formulation of 
arguments and of sloppily made distinctions Few of Atwell’s suggestions are un- 
controversial Each argumentative link will bear detailed debate, but we sense that 
there 1s at least a whole suit of armour to be found when all the links are made The 
book ıs unifying ın another way too ın its conscientious critical discussions of pre- 
vious interpretations, ıt provides, I think, more of an appraisal of the state of 
Schopenhauer studies than we have ever had in English 

Atwell’s assessment in the postscript seems just nght ‘Schopenhauer, to a con- 
siderable extent, ended one long reign of philosophical thought and commenced a 
new one — for which reason, incidentally, one can regard him as Kantian and 
an ımplacable foe of Kant, as a rationalist and an irrationalist, a moralist and an 
amoralist, indeed as a metaphysician and an anti-metaphysician Consequently 
Schopenhauer 1s charged — perhaps above all other famous philosophers — with 
inconsistency If the charge 1s valid, and it may be at least ın part, ıt 1s also explain- 
able in part, and here we encounter one of Schopenhauer’s greatest weaknesses — 
despite his conviction that he was a philosophical genus, he failed to see just how 
novel, how unique, how utterly radical his philosophy was, and just how far ıt broke 
away from his avowed mentor Kant’ (p 183) 
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Atwell’s style of writing is intense and pamstaking Sometimes I found myself 
wishing he would come to the point sooner, or leave a point sooner But persever- 
ance pays off This ıs not really a book for beginners, but for anyone seriously 
concerned with Schopenhauer in partcular or nineteenth-century thought ın 
general it will be valuable and probably essential reading for some time to come 


Birkbeck College, University of London CHRISTOPHER JANAWAY 


Wattgensten on Mind and Language By D G Stern (Oxford UP, 1995 Pp 226 Price 
not given ) 


This book holds out some exciting prospects First, the author suggests that Wittgen- 
stein’s ideas are often simpler and more radical than commonly supposed Second 
he pursues the strategy of clarifying these ideas by quoting extensively from 
unpublished early drafts of controversial remarks in published texts Finally, he de- 
clares his tention to juxtapose two contrasting views, vz, to give ‘an exposition o” 
Wittgenstein’s early conception of the nature of representation [in the Tractatus] and 
how his later revision and criticism of that work led to a radically different way of 
looking at mind and language [in Philosophical Investigations (PI)? Though others 
have already worked extensively following the second and third of these policies, the 
first affords real hope of arrıvıng at a novel vantage point from which new clante 
might be attained 

The book presents in translation a large number of valuable remarks from un- 
published manuscripts and typescripts (It mcludes too all the original German texts 
m an appendix) It makes many points of interest about these remarks and the 
published remarks to which they are related There ıs a fascinating chapter about 
Wittgenstein’s different uses of the metaphor of a river (‘Everything 1s ın flux’, ‘the 
stream of hfe’, and ‘the shifting river bed’ of our world-picture [Weltbild]) Much of 
value 1s accomplished here 

Nevertheless, the book as a whole does not live up to its original promise It has 
serious strategic weaknesses as well as many flaws in the detauls of its execution 

On the one hand, the vision of logic and language presented in the Tractatus 1s 
muscharacterized Stern pays little heed to the intention to delineate the essence of ail 
possible languages, on the contrary, he takes laying out logical syntax to have closs 
affinities with the project of describing the grammar of a particular language, and he 
treats theses of the Tractatus as vulnerable to refutation by counter-examples (p 39: 
He makes nothing of the distinctive concepts employed ın logical syntax, eg, the 
principles ‘A proposition-sign 1s a fact’ (3 14) and ‘Only facts can express a sense’ 
(3 142) He makes a mess of expounding Wittgenstein’s early conception of logic, 
mdeed, he never mentions truth-tables, the distinction between operations and 
material functions, or the principle that the propositions of logic are all given 1n 
the essential nature of language, and these lacunae in his exposition contribute to the 
mistake of taking the Tractatus to treat logic and mathematics as equipollent (p 49: 
His account of the antithesis between Wittgenstein’s two conceptions of language 
and the mind seems flawed from the outset 
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On the other hand, the treatment of philosophical problems ın the Jnvestigahons 1s 
seriously misrepresented Stern offers this interpretation these problems arise from 
conflicting mluzttons about our own public linguistic practices, and the therapy that 
Wittgenstein effects (in the interior dialogues with his interlocutor) 1s to dissolve this 
conflict by constructing detailed descriptions of the facts about our use of words 
(pp 7, 23, 97) This interpretation informs his approach to the private language 
argument, ı € , to his articulation of the claim that it ıs far simpler and more radical 
than commonly supposed On his view, the text of the Jnvestgations has given rise to a 
debate that ıs ‘entirely mdependent of Wittgenstein’s alleged views on the topic’ 
because philosophers have assumed that his critical remarks are based on a ‘concep- 
tion of the relationship between experience and language that can and should be 
spelt out’ (p 175) The very idea of a hidden or unavowed theory 1s allegedly mis- 
taken, because what fuels the idea of a private language ıs mtuitions which are 
compelling only if left unexamined Hence, Stern argues, the private language argu- 
ment 1s a free-standing critical investigation of zntuztons, which does not require the 
support of any theory whatsoever (A full defence of this reading 1s not undertaken ) 

What this interpretation leaves out altogether ıs Wittgenstein’s concern with the 
pathology of philosophical misunderstanding and confusion We must arrive at a 
sound understanding ın spite of an urge or drwe to misunderstand them (PI §109) ‘The 
difficulty 1s one of the will, not of the intellect, we must overcome our own desire to 
see things in certam ways (‘Big Typescript’ (TS213, hereafter BT) §§406-7 = Culture 
and Value §17) Problems arise from our being determined to impose certain patterns on 
our concepts (Lectures on Philosophical Psychology §47, cf quotation from Malcolm at 
p 23}, from our suffering from mental cramps or prejudices (PJ §§51, 65) Though 
Stern actually cites many of these rmportant remarks (eg, pp 23, 27, 29, 30), he 
makes very little of their clear mplications for Wittgenstein’s therapeutic conception 
of philosophy (He mistakenly glosses these remarks as being concerned with 
emohonal conflicts, p 25 ) 

He makes nothing of the role of acknowledgement in making philosophical problems 
disappear completely ‘BT §410, quoted at p 27) 

Correlatively, Stern makes nothing of the importance that Wittgenstein attaches 
to revealmg unnoticed aspects (PI §129) and neglected possebihties (PT §§144, 244), 
equally nothing of the importance of constructing wnaginary language-games (cf PI 
§§130-1) or of the danger of dogmatism ın attempting to ascertain and state how we 
actually use words (cf Remarks on the Philosophy of Psychology 1 §548) All of this casts 
doubt on whether Wittgenstein can be taken to be m the business of dissolving 
conflicts of intuztions by establishing facts about shared linguistic practices In certain 
crucial respects, Stern arguably misrepresents the method that Wittgenstein claimed 
to demonstrate from case to case (PI §133) 

A third global defect arises from Stern’s reason for having recourse to early drafts 
of published texts He holds that Wittgenstein adopted a deliberately esoteric style, 
editing his writings with the (perverse) purpose of making them more opaque or dif- 
ficult to understand (p 4) Consequently, he takes ıt as a methodological axiom that 
earher drafts of remarks are always to be preferred to later ones whenever there are 
substantial discrepancies More accurately, he acknowledges no need to argue this 
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point ın detail from case to case, and he presupposes that the content of a remark 
remains invariant through redraftings and recombination with other remarks Many 
interpreters have rightly challenged the legitmacy of this whole method of 
exposition of Wittgenstein’s philosophy (A rational choice between these divergent 
approaches would require comparing how they work out from case to case ) 

I turn finally to matters of detail 

The unpublished material is generally both transcribed correctly and translated 
competently One important mistake, however, ıs the translation of ‘durch de 
Geschunndigket’ by ‘rapidly’ (end of citation at p 168) this must read ‘because of its 
rapidity’ to make sense of the remark 

In most cases, citations are accompanied by Stern’s own comments, intended to 
offer clanfications or paraphrases, to point out implications, etc In several dozen 
cases these glosses seem seriously mistaken, and in many they seem clearly mcon- 
sistent with details of the cited texts themselves Here are three instances 

1 ‘A sumile belongs to our edifice, but we can’t infer anything from ıt — We 
can’t draw any consequences from it As when we compare a sentence to a pic- 
ture ° (1938 version of PI (TS220) §102, italics added) This ıs taken to offer th.s 
advice ‘one should look at how words are actually used and explained, rather than 
construct elaborate fictions about how they must work’ (p 41) But surely the point 1s 
not to challenge the legitimacy or utility of comparisons (e g , of propositions with 
pictures), rather to explain how to make use of such similes to good effect The 
danger to be avoided ıs treating an object of comparison as a prototype to which 
reality must conform (PI §§130-1) 

2 ‘Philosophy leaves everything as ıt 1s’ (PI §124) — Here 1s Stern’s elucidation 
‘that 1s, he [Wittgenstein] aims to expose traditional philosophical claims to answer 
philosophical questions as meaningless, while providing no substantive answers to 
those questions himself’ (p 27) Even if this 1s an accurate account of one aspect of 
Wittgenstein’s method, it is surely not what he means by this remark The point 1s 
that a philosopher has no special authority to initiate reforms of everyday patterns of 
speech, eg, to argue that the Liar paradox shows the naive use of ‘true’ to be 
logically incoherent 

3 ‘The only thing we can do 1s to tabulate rules If by questioning I have fourd 
out concerning a word that the other person at one time recognizes these rules, at another 
tme those rules, I will tell him, in that case you will have to distinguish exactly how 
you use it, and there ıs nothing else I wanted to say’ (WWK §184, all onginal italics 
suppressed, all emphases added) — This passage ıs held to set out Wittgensteir’s 
mvariant strategy of ‘investigating the grammar of our language, the rules we all 
follow’ (p 16) Surely, in such cases, all differences are BIG differences! And the 
quotation leaves open (or even invites) an interpretation contrary to the one which 
Stern makes a central part of his account of Wittgenstein’s method 

It seems bizarre that someone who advocates a policy of careful attention to the 
details and nuances of Wittgenstein’s texts so often displays a striking lack of 
sensitivity to the subtleties of the very texts that he singles out for special attention 


St John’s College, Oxford Gorpon BAKER 
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Selected Essays, Vol 1 Towards a Transcendental Semolcs By Karu-Otto Ape. (New 
York Humanities Press, 1994. Pp xxi + 259 Price $49 95 ) 


As the ttle of the book indicates, in this collection of essays Karl-Otto Apel argues 
for the necessity and desirability of a comprehensive approach to philosophy which 
he calls ‘transcendental semiotics’ This approach is intended to accommodate and 
treat all philosophical problems as they appear after the ‘lmguistic turn’, namely, m 
relation to the general question of how it 1s possible to understand the meanings of 
linguistic signs In defending this approach, the book has a double focus On the one 
hand, ıt offers an illuminating discussion of central issues in ‘theoretical’ philosophy 
(such as meaning, reference, truth, etc ), on the other hand, ıt also offers extremely 
fruitful methodological reflections on the advantages and peculiarities of the 
linguistic paradigm ın philosophy ws à vs the earlier paradigms of classical ontology 
and the modern philosophy of consciousness These methodological reflections are 
responsible for the most interesting aspect of Apel’s approach ın the philosophy of 
language its capacity to integrate the different strategies and achievements 
developed in the main philosophical traditions of this century 

In line with this double focus, the book presents the reader with two unusual 
enterprises First, Apel’s methodological reflections enable him to show the thematic 
convergence of the different philosophical traditions, especially the analytic and the 
hermeneutic traditions, despite their different methodological perspectives and, at 
tumes, the one-sidedness of their different approaches The plausibility of Apel’s 
thesis makes evident that no good can come of the deep-rooted tendency to ignore the 
issues and achievements of the other philosophical traditions But, second, the ult- 
imate aim of Apel’s analysis ıs to confront the postmodern tendency to interpret the 
closed-mindedness (or even exhaustion) of some philosophical strategies as a 
symptom of the end of philosophy as such In so doing, he dares to reaffirm the 
possibility of First Philosophy, 1e, the understanding of philosophy as a kind of 
knowledge that requires and allows an ‘ultimate foundation’ This last aspect 
of Apel’s project ıs undoubtedly the most controversial, but the combination of 
historical and systematic arguments ın its defence proves no less than challenging 

The first two essays of the book are concerned with the main currents ın 
philosophy of language ın this century, the analytic and the hermeneutic traditions 
Through a critical reconstruction of the Astorical evolution of the analytic tradition 
(from its origins in logical atomism and logical positivism), the first essay illustrates 
the above-mentioned thesis of the convergence of the analytic and hermeneutic 
traditions Apel shows how analytic philosophy, through its own internal develop- 
ment, found itself facing the very problem that 1s most central to the hermeneutic 
tradition, namely, to explain how understanding 1s possible On the basis of this 
historical fact, ıt seems evident that the best way to demonstrate the convergence 
thesis from a systematic point of view would be to compare the theories of meaning 
central to the two traditions In the second essay Apel does this marvellously As a 
basis for his comparative analysis, he uses the three possible dimensions of meaning 
intentions, conventions and reference to things This allows him not only to bridge 
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the gap between the two traditions (which he does with such facility that it could 
appear as if there were no such gap) but also — and more importantly for hus 
systematic claims — to show the narrowness of all reductionist programmes in 
meaning theory This anti-reductionism ın turn provides a solid basis for Apel’s own 
programme of articulating a ‘transcendental semiotics’, 1€, a more comprehensive 
approach in philosophy of language, one which would be able to take mto account 
all three dimensions of meaning and to explain the phenomenon of communication 
as a whole 

In the next two essays of the book, Apel’s philosophical claims are much wider in 
scope To argue for the possibility of re-establishing First Philosophy on the basis of 
linguistic analysis, ıt ıs not enough just to analyse the present philosophical traditions 
from the perspective of their more or less contingent historical evolutions One must 
also show that there 1s an ternal necessity to the historical process, through which a 
new philosophical paradigm becomes dominant owing to its capacity to supersede 
the shortcomings of the preceding paradigms while at the same time preserving, m a 
Hegelian sense, their achievements This highly ambitious philosophical thesis :s 
illustrated ın the third and fourth essays of the book from a historical and a 
systematic point of view In the third essay Apel offers the /ustorcal evidence for ıt by 
reconstructing the central epochs in the history of philosophy His analysis s 
obviously only a sketch, but ıs presented persuasively, given the enormity of the task 
From the complex point of view of the three irreducible semiotic dimensions of the 
process of communication (relating objects, their signs and the user of those signs), 
Apel interprets the paradigm changes ın the history of philosophy as generated ky 
the following internal evoluuon whereas the paradigm of classical ontology ana- 
lyses the structure of obyects abstracted from their relationship to the subject of 
knowledge, the paradigm of modern epistemology (or philosophy of consciousness) 
analyses the relationship between subject and object abstracted from the linguistic 
mediation inherent in the process of communication and interpretation that makes 
knowledge possible Only the lnguistic paradigm, then, ıs complex enough to 
account for all three semiotic dimensions at the same time Thuis systematic thesis at 
the base of Apel’s historical reconstruction, namely, the superiority of the third 
historical paradigm of First Philosophy, 1s defended ın the fourth essay of the book 

But at least at this point in the argument ıt becomes clear that defending this 
thesis also implies defending the superionty of a specific strategy of linguistic analysis 
over all others The last four essays of the book implicitly take this final step by 
defending a ‘transcendental semiotics’ as the most appropriate strategy for giving an 
account of the central issues of linguistic analysis (meaning, intenuonality, reference, 
truth, etc ) It 1s in the hght of this account that some of the systematic consequences 
of the thesis defended ın the earlier essays of the book become especially clear 

The book’s first four essays show that the analytic and the hermeneutic traditions 
started with different methodological perspectives but more recently have come to a 
certam thematic convergence For Apel, this 1s due to the internal development of 
the analytic tradition, which had to supersede its semanticist narrowness 1n order to 
give an account of the broader aspects of the communicative process like the 
pragmatic dimension of intentionality, performative speech acts, etc But now ıt 
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appears that the common thread of the book’s last four essays 1s to show that the 
narrowness of the analytic tradition ıs not only a problem for the possibility of 
extending its analysis to other aspects of communication, but hes at the heart of its 
own difficulties, which from the beginning have burdened its capacity to give an 
account of the classical epistemological issues concerning meaning, reference, truth, 
etc By way of a very luminating discussion of the most recent developments in the 
analytic tradition, ranging from Kripke’s and Putnam’s defence of a new theory of 
reference to Davidson’s discussion of truth, Apel shows that this evolution 1s a 
response to the internal necessity to adopt a pragmatic point of view ın order to give a 
consistent account of such phenomena In the case of theories of reference, he 
argues, the pragmatic point of view 1s required for extending the analysis beyond the 
mere designatum of the sign (provided for in the language system) to the real denotatum 
identifiable by a real interpreter in the real world Also, with regard to theones of 
truth, only the pragmatic point of view allows us, in Apel’s opinion, to give an 
account of the non-redundant meaning or the epistemological function of truth ın 
the communicative process Interpreted ın this way, the evolution of the analytic 
tradition can be seen as a pragmatic completion of the linguistic turn that 1s, more or 
less slowly, breaking out of the narrow confines of abstract semanticism 

However, even if correct, Apel’s observation about the slow convergence of the 
analytic and hermeneutic traditions does not as yet directly support a transcendental 
approach such as his own ‘transcendental semiotics’ Additional arguments would 
be necessary in order to see why ‘a pragmatic turn after the hnguistic turn’ by itself 
would favour or require a ‘strong programme’ like Apel’s (1e, a programme in 
which philosophy 1s understood as a special kind of knowledge susceptible of an 
ultimate foundation) This question arises especially 1f we take mto account the 
strong detranscendentalizing tendencies present in the hermeneutic tradition itself 
An explicit discussion of alternatives articulated also from a pragmatic pomt of view 
— as, for example, the formal pragmatics proposed by Habermas ın his theory of 
communicative action — would help the reader to evaluate the strength of Apel’s 
arguments for the rehabihtation of First Philosophy Unfortunately, this last step in 
defence of a ‘transcendental semiotics’ 1s not covered in this volume However, 
in view of the overall appeal of the present book, this hmitation simply whets one’s 
appetite for Apel’s forthcoming collection of essays on rationality and ethics 


Northwestern Uniwersity CRISTINA LAFONT 
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SELF-DECEPTION NEEDS NO EXPLAINING 


By HERBERT FINGARETTE 


I INTRODUCTION 


At best a puzzle or a paradox, perhaps simply incoherent or even self- 
contradictory — this view of self-deception has been the starting pomt for all 
the many philosophical explanations of the concept over the past few 
decades Some have declared it to be an incoherent notion In contrast 
elaborate theones of a philosophical, psychological or sociological kind have 
been proposed to explam a ‘strong’ or ‘hteral’ version of self-deception 
Highly sophisticated conceptual analyses have abounded ın the attempt to 
explain that ‘self-deception’ does not really mean what ıt seems to mean. 
with a variety of logically mnocuous alternative meanmgs proposed Not 
surprisingly, useful msights have emerged However, it 1s my thesis that al 
these discussions have been fundamentally misguided at the very start For 
there is nothing especially problematic about the concept Hence no special 
explanation 1s called for 

The relevant sense of ‘self-deception’ has been formulated ın a number of 
ways I have m mind here a quite literal sense of ‘self-deception’ even while 
aware of what 1s true (or what one genuinely takes to be true), one continues 
to deceive oneself about the matter 

I want to show that self-deception 1s as ordinary and familar a kind of 
mental activity as one can rmagine The result ıs unusual, but the way it 15 
managed needs no more explaiming than any normal, familiar and everyday 
activity of the mind The aura of paradox has its real source in the failure to 
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appreciate properly how our mmd ordinarily, normally and famiharly 
works ın every waking moment Hence what needs explaming - or better, 
what needs correct description — 1s how the mind works generally If we 
appreciate this properly, the concept of self-deception loses its distinctive 
problematic character 

The first step towards seemg the truth of the preceding claims must 
obviously consist in taking note explicitly of certain features of how the mind 
normally works Here I refer to certam basic and plainly evident features 
Because these features are so familar and obvious, they are taken for 
granted, their significance unappreciated Therefore my aim here 1s not to 
discover new facts or to propose new hypotheses, but simply to make fully 
explicit a correct and ultimately a self-evident account of how the mind 
normally works Then, on that basis, an examination of self-deception will 
dispel the aura of paradox surrounding it, and dissolve any need for a 
special explanation of how our mind manages to do ıt 


Il HOW THE MIND WORKS 


The facts to be adduced here about how the mind works are familar, 
indeed utterly banal However, their significance has not been properly 
appreciated 

As I sit here writing, I am conscious of the thoughts I am at this moment 
embodying ın pen and ink on paper Or, to use the specific language I find 
useful for further discussion, my attention 1s focused on my thoughts at the 
moment, and also focused on the words as they appear physically on 
the paper Of course I am holding the pen m a special grip, the grip I 
habitually use ın writing with pen and ink. However, my attention 1s not 
focused on the position of my fingers around the pen — or at least ıt was 
not until just now when I began to thmk and write about the gnp In any 
case, it 1s rare that I focus attention upon the grip I use it, tme and time 
again, but I do so, as I would say, ‘without thinking’ It 1s ‘habit’ 

Yet the word ‘habit’ should not obscure the fact that my fingers not only 
grip the pen ın a subtly adapted manner, they move the pen in ever- 
changing, subtly differentiated ways that shape lines on the page constituting 
the written words that express my thoughts This 1s not ‘habit’ in the sense of 
a mechanical, repetitive motion, ıt 1s not an autonomous motion that, once 
triggered, goes its programmed way Whatever the ultimate nature of the 
underlying process, the obvious fact 1s that ın moving the pen I take account 
not only of the words ın which I wish to express my thoughts, but also of 
the movements required for legible writing, and the relation of the pen to 
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the borders of the page and to the mvisible horizontal hne of the writing I 
adapt continuously to all of this and more ‘without thmking’, ‘subcon- 
sciously’, ‘unconsciously’, 1 e , without focusing attention on 1t 

Am I somehow aware of these arm, hand and finger movements, and the 
conditions to which they respond? One could say that I am normally 
unaware of all this On the other hand, if I were to keep writing on the same 
lne even after I reached the nght-hand edge of the paper, or if I drifted 
significantly off the horizontal, someone might properly say “You’re not pay- 
mg enough attention to what you’re domg’ And so I would correct this by 
paymg more attention to the writing ın relation to the paper’s edges and the 
Ime of writing Yet when I correct the matter, and thus could be said to be 
paying enough attention to it, as 1s normally the case, I can speak of myself 
as beg unaware of it, as not having to pay attention to ıt Plamly everyday 
language 1s ambiguous here 

For the sake of convenience and clarity, I shall express the matter in this 
way when I am writing as I normally do, I take account of the complex and 
varying physical and orthographical requirements for putting my thoughts 
on paper, but J do not focus my attention on these things Nevertheless ıt 1s fair 
to say I do all this purposely, intelligently and adaptively But all the while 
my attention 1s focused on my thoughts at the moment and on the task of 
choosing words to express them adequately Once I have the words in mind. 
and have elected to write them down, the writing itself 1s ‘automatic’ 

The crux of the matter, 1f we generalize, 1s that we can take account of 
something without necessarily focusmg our attention on ıt That 1s, we can 
recognize it, and respond to it, without directing our attention to what we 
are doing, and our response can be intelligently adaptive rather than merely 
a reflex or habit automatism 

An umportant consequence of my taking account of things upon which I 
do not focus my attention 1s that usually I cannot later describe the details of 
what I did Often I have no recollection of 1t at all Thus when I later read a 
printed copy of what I have wntten, I may remember when and where I 
wrote ıt, and remember m a global way sittmg at my desk and wrting it. 
However, I have httle or no recollection of any particular finger and arm 
motions at any particular place on the page 

Of course it takes traming and learnmg to be able to write without having 
to focus attention on the doing of ıt But that ıs precisely what I learn — how 
to write skilfully without focusmg my attention on how I am domg it 

The nature of this mental capacity bears further elaboration ın order to 
make explicit how complex and sophisticated 1s the exercise of 1t While I 
am writing, there are the noises of passing cars, the neighbour’s lawnmower, 
the kitchen refrigerator, all coming to my ears They are irrelevant to my 
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writing, indeed, would disrupt ıt were I to focus my attention on them The 
fact ıs, I am simply unconscious of the noises How can this be? The noises 
certainly register in my ears It has to be that I take account of them, re- 
cognize their irrelevance to my project at the moment, and therefore do not 
turn my attention to the noises — nor do I even focus attention on the 
process of adopting and pursuing this arm 

Later, I do hear my wife’s car as 1t comes down our driveway, and I am 
conscious that she has arrived home I want to greet her when she comes 1n, 
and ın this case I also want to deliver several messages left for her So I now 
direct my attention primarily to her and away from the writng How does 
this change come about? 

In order to accomplish it I must have been taking account of the car 
noises I must have distinguished and recognized the distinctive noise of my 
wife’s car coming into the driveway Taking account of the special signi- 
ficance of this noise, I have reason to shift my attention I do all this without 
having turned my attention to what I am doing All that leads up to this shift 
1s done ın the ‘back of my mind’ Yet when one appreciates the mtelligent 
selectivity with which her car’s noise 1s picked out from all the others I have 
been hearing and have appropriately responded to, ıt becomes evident that I 
play an active role here I actively direct and redirect my attention for what 
to me are good and sufficient reasons 

It bears emphasis that I not only had no reason earlier to focus my 
attention on the general run of car noises, since they were extraneous to 
my purposes, but I also had good reason to avoid turning my attention to 
them That 1s, I took account of the fact that the noises were not only 
relevant to my writing but would be positively distracting, disruptive of my 
writing, if I did turn my attention to them Sumuilarly, were I to focus my 
attention on the detail of my finger motions as I write, my attention would 
be distracted from the content of what I am writing Thus, taking account of 
the situation, I intentionally zesist turning attention to the noises, and I also 
avoid turning my attention to this purposeful resistance on my part As a 
result, both the noises and my attitude towards them are outside the field of 
my attention p 

Can this resistance properly be called intentional? I was not conscious of 
how I was using my fingers and arm, or my perception of spatial location I 
was not conscious of avertmg my attention from the car noises So 1s this 
true intention? 

Fortunately, we need not take up the argument about the use of the word 
‘intention’ The point 1s that I was doing something intelligently adaptive I 
meant to do it, 1t was not inadvertent I had a purpose, and a reason for 
having that purpose It was an effective exercise of my wish not to be 
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annoyed by the noises, not to let them come to my attention unless some 
nose was identified that was relevant to my current mterests It has all the 
characteristics of what we call mtentional behaviour, except that ıt 1s not 
‘conscious’, that ıs, 1t was something I was domg without directing my atten- 
tion to it 

All these things are so familar and obvious as to seem hardly to justify the 
lengths to which I have gone to call them to the reader’s attention Yet I 
have still barely scratched the surface For example, in order for my words 
to make sense they must fit the context I have to take mto account what 
I wrote in the previous paragraph In a less detailed way I also have to take 
into account all that I have written up to this point, as well as the direction I 
wish the argument to take Beyond this I have to take mto account a vast 
and complex background — the philosophical sources and ideas that inspire 
my project, the canons of style that govern my writing, the anticipated 
response of readers to my language and my ideas, and much more Failure 
to take any of these into account as I write will produce blunders, mcon- 
sistencies, confusion, stylistic awkwardness The very fact that occasional 
confusions or blunders do appear throws mto relief the fact that most of the 
time I am effectively taking all this context mto account ‘without thinking’ 
It ıs only because this ıs so that the ideas and writing on which I am now 
concentrating my attention do turn out, by and large, to be consistent witk 
what I have written in the paragraphs and pages above, consistent with my 
behefs, attitudes and general mformation, consistent with the aim of this 
essay, consistent therefore with vastly more than I could possibly focus my 
attention on at any one time 

Sometimes events can rather dramatically turn our attention to the fac: 
that such a background process has been at work For example, on a 
number of occasions I have been driving home from work while brooding 
about some problem at the office — only to arrive home and suddenly realize 
that I have no recollection of the drive itself I believe this to be a fairly 
common experience for others as well Indeed, I recently had a more re- 
markable version of this experience The route I was driving was one rarelv 
travelled by me, and it was quite complicated Because my attention was 
focused on a lively discussion we were having im the car, when I arrived 
home I had no memory whatsoever of having driven that route Such ex- 
periences dramatize our normal and generally unremarked capacity to carry 
out in the background of our mind projects of complexity and substantial 
duration, even of novelty, while directing our attention elsewhere 

This human capacity to act mtelligently withm a context vastly too 
complex to be given attention all at once 1s surely ncomparably more devel- 
oped ın us than in any other species It 1s a capacity exercised all day, every 
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day, every minute of the day, and it ıs a mark of the distinctively human 
form of intelligence 

Such, then, in brief, 1s the relevant natural history of the mind at work 
We can state n summary form the distinctive features of this process, at 
least for purposes of understanding self-deception 

First, and psychologically most fundamental, is our mimd’s capacity to 
take account effectively, withm the moment, of an almost incredibly large 
range of data without having to focus attention on the process True, the 
boundaries of the field of attention do not seem to be sharp At one extreme 
we are acutely, vividly aware of some small segment of our total situation At 
the other extreme, furthest distant from the focal centre of attention, we still 
effectively take account of things, but we are totally ‘unaware’ of our taking 
account of them There seems to be more or less a contmuum between these 
two extremes 

A second important feature of the mind at work ıs that while we can 
generally recall what took place at the centre of our attention, we generally 
find ıt increasingly difficult or even impossible to recall things that were at 
the periphery of our attention or outside our field of attention entirely 

Third, it 1s clear that to focus our attention 1s by its very nature to mpose 
a special clarity and intensity on a very narrow segment of the total field of 
what we are taking account of This provides major advantages that consist 
ın our heightened ability to appraise features of our situation that are central 
to what we are domg mtentonally, or features that present a crucial chal- 
lenge Yet since this capacity 1s sharply lumited ın its scope, the price paid ıs 
that all else must be at the pemphery of attention, or entirely outside the 
ambit of our attention, and thus subject to impaired recall 

Finally, we actively and selectively direct our attention on the basis of 
reasons provided by our appraisal of our situation We continue taking 
account of our situation — perceiving, appraising, responding — even though 
this very largely takes place outside the field of our attention 


Il SELF-DECEPTION 


What makes self-deception seem puzzling 1s a misconception of the nature 
of this normal mental activity The error consists in assuming, ın effect, that 
everything of which we are currently taking account and to which we are 
responding intelligently must be withm the field of our attention The 
language usually used obscures this assumption For example, the proposi- 
tion that intentional behaviour 1s necessarily conscious umplicitly contains, as 
usually used, the affirmation of this false and highly misleadmg assumption 
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Without that mistaken assumption, there 1s nothmg puzzling about the 
fact that I can deceive myself We need only recall that the distinctive bene- 
fits of sharply focused awareness — that one sees, feels, thmks, understands 
and reacts with maximal clarity and mtensity — can become distinctive 
handicaps when one focuses attention on something that carries a distressing 
or even traumatic significance If focusing attention on some fact 1s ap- 
prehended as promising intense distress, that ıs a very strong reason for 
avoiding doing so It may not always be decisive on the whole — but n some 
cases ıt may be 

So it 1s that J can take account of my situation and detect a condition 
which 1s relevant to my interests, but which would gravely disrupt my 
mental equilibrium if my attention were to focus on it I take account of this 
as a reason for avoiding turning my attention ın that direction Just as I can 
avoid focusing my attention on the potentially distractnmg sounds of ths 
passing cars, and do so without focusing my attention on the fact that I am 
domg this, so too I can take account of something potentially emotionally 
traumatic, and for that reason avoid turning my attention to 1t, and do all 
this without turnmg my attention to the fact that I am domg ıt 

There is no special mental trick in any of this Although ın general the 
reasons vary for directing my attention one way or another, depending on 
the circumstances and my interests, the mental ability m question 1s essen- 
tally the same, and 1s non-problematic It 1s an ability exercised at every 
moment of my waking hfe It 1s true that ın self-deception the end result may 
m its significance differ sharply — some might say ‘qualitatively’ — from the 
more usual non-deceptive states of mmd However, contrary to the common 
assumption, the way our mind goes about producing self-deceptive states of 
mund is the same as for the non-deceptive ones 

Suppose, for example, that I have done somethmg shameful I take 
account of my conduct and its significance for me However, just because 
this particular shame 1s deeply wounding to me, given my sense of self, I 
avoid focusing my attention on the event, or at least on 1ts shameful features 
I thus damp down the effect on me and avoid a traumatic wound to my self- 
esteem There 1s a price I lose the opportunity to appraise the conduct with 
the clarity and depth that are afforded by close attention I also have less 
reliable recall, and can thus more readily rationalize what happened and 
what I have done about ıt For all these reasons I cannot deal with the 
matter as effectively as I otherwise might I shall be less creative and less 
subtle about handlmg the matter, tending to reach into my past for evasive 
techniques already worked out This may not be the wisest policy in the long 
run, but, being all too human, we sometimes do such things because of fear 
im the short run 
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There remains my desire, for the sake of self-esteem, to appear to myself 
as well as to others to be a reasonable person This ın turn often requires 
that I openly acknowledge at least the bare nature of what I did But I also 
protect my self-respect by focusmg my attention on some non-shameful 
conception of its significance In order to do this I need to do two things 
First, I need to take account of those aspects of the act that entail that the 
conduct was shameful, and to take measures ensuring that I avoid turning 
my attention to them Second, I need to take account of those things bearing 
on the conduct that could be taken to suggest a non-shameful significance 
for ıt (and here I may be inventive when the facts will not serve), and then I 
persistently focus my attention on these non-shameful signs as far as 
possible Another common and perhaps more sophisticated manceuvre 1s to 
acknowledge the shame ın words, but dismussively, and without actually 
attending to the substance of what makes the act shameful 

All this has at least the surface aura of smcere belief and attitude The 
surface of sincerity ıs there because, as far as sharply focused attention goes, 
I am genuinely ‘blind’ to the shame, whereas I am acutely conscious of (ie , 
am directing my attention to) whatever seems to suggest an alternative and 
morally acceptable view of the conduct 

Of course, m my attempts to avoid turning my attention to the shameful 
aspect, I may be taken unawares and seem shifty or flustered, awkward or 
sunply not believable as I try to avoid the relevant truths m a plausible way 
The close observer will mfer from such tell-tale signs that ‘m my heart’, 
‘deep down’, I secretly do know how shameful the act was And indeed I 
secretly do know, but it 1s, m a crucial way, a secret even from myself 
That 1s, I avoid turning my attention to it, as well as to the fact that I am so 
doing 


IV HARRIET 


We can see the pattern of self-deception at work in specific, concrete terms 1f 
we now explore a more fully developed illustration of self-deception, based 
on someone known to me 

A couple of decades ago, Harriet had been a doctoral student in soci- 
ology She took several courses from me along the way, and we have kept ın 
touch She 1s by all accounts a decent and well-meaning person As a 
teaching assistant, her teaching style and subject-matter presentation were 
judged adequate but colourless and pedestrian A professor on her doctoral 
commuttee told me she managed an acceptable but unremarkable disserta- 
tion Then came job-hunting time 
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Through all the many subsequent years, she has diligently sought without 
success to get a full-time permanent teaching position at an institution of 
higher education She has had a number of pick-up Jobs to replace staff who 
were ill, or on leave, or otherwise temporarily unavailable She 1s aggrieved 
when, as happens every so often, one of these positions becomes perman- 
ently open to general apphcations, but someone else 1s given the appoit- 
ment She ıs always convinced that the reason was bias, or the ‘old boy 
network’, or a secret pre-arranged pick of someone’s friend 

Several times Harriet has asked for advice about writing scholarly papers 
She herself, however, has no particular ideas or inner drive to write Her 
two brief articles have been rejected She is sure this 1s a catch-22 situation 
in order to have a publication accepted one has to have a ‘name’, but 1 
order to acquire a ‘name’ one has to have published She has now decided 
not to bow to the oppressive ‘publish or perish’ demand, and attributes her 
decision to write no more as the evidence of her ‘independence’ 

As a teacher, Harnet sees herself as excellently qualified, reporting 
occasional student compliments on her ‘objectivity’ She once compared 
herself favourably with a recent tenure-track appointee whose student evalu- 
ations contained some strong criticisms In response to a question about her 
own student evaluations, she replied emphatically that she does not use 
them, considers them unreliable mdicators, mere invitations to express an- 
onymous criticisms and grievances The patent inconsistency of her attitudes 
here ın regard to her colleague and herself 1s not characteristic of her usual 
level of acuity She 1s, after all, an intelligent woman 

To those who have followed her career, Harriet 1s a sad but exemplary 
instance of self-deception It is plam that her professional peers are un- 
impressed, her students bored It ıs evident from her mstant embarrassment 
and sharp anger in response to any hunt of challenge to her professional 
qualifications She 1s skilful and quick in finding reasons, often with at least 
an element of truth in them, to discount evidence of her deficiencies by 
ascribing to others either bias or failure to appreciate her work On the 
other hand she ıs incomparably credulous ın taking up even the most per- 
functory complments and courtesies, or occasional positive compliments by 
a ‘perceptive’ student, and reporting these as serious, meaningful bases for 
judgement She has offered less than credible excuses for declining the 
occasional invitation to jomm a panel at a professional conference, or to pre- 
sent a paper, situations where her peers will have the clear chance to judge 
her 

All this 1s far too consistent to be comcidence It patently reflects a pur- 
poseful and skilfully pursued policy Of course ıt 1s always logically possible 
to generate more than one hypothesis to explam a person’s conduct My 
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aim here is to show that such a case of self-deception can be explained, 
consistently with all the evidence, ın a way that entails the distinctive 
features of self-deception but makes use only of the obvious and usual ways 
mm which the mind does its work We notice the unusual distortion ın the 
person’s expressed view, but what we fail to appreciate 1s that this 1s pro- 
duced by persistently diverting attention from anything that 1s taken account 
of as deeply distressing ın its significance The technique 1s universal, in self- 
deception the result 1s unusual 


V CAN THE SELF-DECEIVER BELIEVE SINCERELY? 


It may seem an mmprobable feat of mental acrobatics that Harriet could 
carry out such a two-faced policy of self-deception m a genuinely dismgen- 
uous way How sincere 1s her expressed view of what she did? Is 1t merely an 
‘intellectual’ belief? It seems more than that, for it 1s plain that her emotions 
and many of her reactions generally express this self-deceptive belief Is her 
belief only a partial belief — does she only half-believe? That, too, would be 
misleading, for she holds to her view of the matter vigorously Nevertheless 
we can see that somewhere within her she 1s cognizant of the contrary, 
stumbling perhaps when confronted with the truth by others, but instantly 
leapmg to versions of the matter that become less than credible and not 
worthy of her more usual degree of common sense Her attention consist- 
ently turns away as soon as any evidence or argument pomting to mutations 
presents itself She clearly has an awareness of what 1s to be avoided 

Can a person really achieve such an authenticity of belief, emotion and 
reaction, while having two radically conflicting cognitive commitments? 

The answer 1s ‘Yes, easily’ 

In order to appreciate this most readily, it helps to call to mind a different 
and concededly ‘normal’ area of the mind at work — the area of the arts 
Within the arts, the most self-evident sight comes from explormg the 
theatre arts 

So far as meaning and truth go, the gap between reality in the world of 
the drama and the reality of our everyday practical world could hardly be 
wider That we can mentally participate sincerely ın both worlds, and do so 
concurrently, seems utterly plausible At least so ıt would seem, were one 
to adopt the views about the mind that appear to have governed when self- 
deception has been at issue Yet in the theatre we do concurrently act and 
react on the basis of both We know, though we pay no attention to it while 
the play goes on, that the actors are not engaged in spontaneous conversa- 
tions, that the words were written by someone other than the actor, words 
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merely memorized by the actor and repeated mghtly by rote We know this 
1s no Moor, Othello, nor 1s the woman’s name really Desdemona 

We know at every moment that ıt ıs all sham Yet we continuously avoid 
paying attention to this facet of what 1s gomg on It 1s an attitude we adopt 
spontaneously, effortlessly, when the curtam goes up Without having 
focused our attention on the adoption of the policy, we do systematically 
turn our attention to the story aspects of the drama and avert our attention 
from the ‘real world’ 

If the play has dramatic merit, we react with many of the distunctive 
features of sincerity, with genume emotions that are intelligible in the con- 
text of the drama, but not ın the context of our bemg seated ın a theatre 
Our emotions and our thoughts are spontaneously and deeply responsive to 
the dramatic story This is no mere pretence We are truly, deeply moved 
Yet, of course, our reactions are not total and unreserved We are still 
playing our role as the people we really are ın the setting of a theatre This 1s 
evidenced by the fact that our actions and reactions are not identical in kand 
to what they would be were they reactions to an analogous situation in our 
everyday, non-drama world So we do not cry out in anger, nor do we rush 
to the stage to protect Desdemona when she 1s attacked We sit quietly, 
observing theatre decorum, even as we grieve over the murder of this 
mnocent victim of a deluded and passionate lover 

For our purposes ıt suffices to see the element of authenticity, of genume 
emotional reaction, ın the theatre experience Thus 1s so m spite of the fact 
that m the back of our mmd we are contmuously taking account of its 
unreality This ıs what we also see m self-deception a form of sincerity, of 
authentic belief and emotional reaction, even while the person is taking 
account, ın the background, of the real world and its contrary features To 
insist that one must either believe or not believe the dramatic story 1s to 
obscure the significant features of this kind of situation 

The harmonious co-ordination of these two perspectives, given their 
radical compatibility of meaning, ıs one of the truly notable capacities of 
the mind What makes ıt most notable 1s 1ts routine and effortless nature, its 
everyday nature as an exemplar of the mind working ın the way I have been 
describing 

Similar comments could be made about our entry mto the world of 
literature, and the world of the visual arts We focus our attention on the 
story world, or the visually represented world, and we often react power- 
fully Yet outside the field of our attention we take account of the practical 
reality We have no mpulse to reach for and eat Cézanne’s apple 

The so-called ‘suspension of disbehef’ essential ın the arts 1s ın fact the 
focusing of attention on the artistic content of the work, and the systematic 
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avoidance of focusmg attention on its aesthetically non-relevant properties — 
even while still taking account of them It ıs the same mental manœuvre as 
m self-deception, although the motives for it and the quality of what ıs 
experienced are of profoundly different kinds in their cognitive, moral, 
prudential and spiritual character 


VI CONCLUSION 


It takes no special insight to see that ın the preceding remarks my theses 
hover in the neighbourhood of such notions as ‘conscious’, ‘unconscious’, 
‘repression’, ‘subconscious’, ‘defensive’ I have m some places used some of 
these words, but only ın a non-technical sense It is essential to my method 
here that I have used only everyday language mm my description of how the 
mind works, and have nowhere intended to use or to rely in any way upon 
psychological theories or technical psychological concepts I do think this 
study throws some light on some of these theories and concepts However, I 
do not intend to open up these complex questions here, given that this 1s not 
needed for present purposes, and ın any case would require a lengthy essay 
in itself 

Nor, for similar reasons, do I address here such questions as whether self- 
deception can ever be morally, or prudentially, or m any other way an 
optimal response These questions, too, are important, and they have no 
single or simple answer 

The task set for the present discussion has simply been to show that self- 
deception entails no special, aberrant or otherwise distinctive mental man- 
ceuvres Self-deception puzzled us We thought the puzzle arose because of 
certam distinctive features of self-decepton We tred to identify those 
distinctive features and on that basis to explain how self-deception could 
take place The truth, however, was that the puzzle arose because of certain 
mistaken assumptions about how ın general the mind works Explaining 
correctly how the mind works reveals self-deception as non-puzzhng and in 
no need of any special explanation 


Unwersity of Calforma at Santa Barbara 
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ANIMALISM VERSUS LOCKEANISM: 
A CURRENT CONTROVERSY 


By Harotp W Noonan 


I 


Amongst the various positions adopted by contemporary philosophers on 
the topic of personal identity, one which has recently been favoured by a 
number of writers following the lead of David Wiggins, notably Paul Snow- 
don and Michael Ayers, 1s ammalısm ! What precisely the animalist’s position 
is I shall come to ın a moment But ıt will first be useful to look at the 
position of the philosopher he thinks of as his opponent — the Lockean or 
neo-Lockean 

As 1s famıhar, ın his discussion of personal identity Locke operates with a 
tripartite ontology, of thmking things, human beings (or men, as he calls 
them) and persons Thinking things are substances, possibly material, poss- 
ibly ummaterial — Locke 1s agnostic, human beings are a species of animal, as 
are horses and dogs, and hence a kind of hving thing, like oak trees, and 
persons are thinking intelligent things, with reason and reflection These are 
three distinct ideas, and consequently, ın accordance with his contention 
that ‘identity 1s suited to the idea’, Locke holds that ın each case identity 1s 
constituted differently for thmking substances, as for substances generally, 
what constitutes identity 1s ‘existence itself’, for human bemgs and other 
animals, as for plants, what constitutes identity 1s ‘identity of mdividual hfe’, 
and for persons what constitutes identity 1s identity of consciousness Thus, 
according to Locke, situations are imaginable, and for all anyone knows, 
may actually occur, m which (1) the same thinking substance persists, but 
the person that thinking substance was mutally ‘thinking mn’ (to use Locke’s 


! See D Wiggins, Sameness and Substance (Oxford Blackwell, 1980), P Snowdon, ‘Persons, 
Anumals and Ourselves’, in C Gull (ed), The Person and the Human Mind (Oxford Clarendon 
Press, 1990), MR Ayers, Locke (London Routledge, 1990) A notable addition to the anmmalist 
hterature 1s now Enc T Olson, The Human Animal (Oxford UP, 1997) 
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phrase) ceases to be and is replaced by another, (2) the same person persists 
though a vanety of thinking substances ‘thmk in’ that person at different 
times, (3) the same human being persists, though encounters with that 
human beng on different occasions would be encounters with differen: 
persons (Locke has no special phrase for the relation of a human being to 
the person ıt 1s, as ıt were, comcident with, or the converse), (4) the same 
person persists, though encountering that person on different occasions will 
involve encountering different human beings, (5) the same thmking sub- 
stance persists, but ‘occupies’ different human beings at different times, and 
(6) the same human being persists, but 1s ‘occupied’ by different thinking 
substances at different times 

Locke 1s committed to the genuimeness of these sıx possibilities (some of 
which he elaborates) because of his endorsement of the tripartite ontology 
of thinking substances, human beings and persons, but contemporary 
writers sympathetic to Locke’s account need not endorse that ontology, and 
typically do not, smce they reject Locke’s notion of a ‘thinking substance? 
Thus for such neo-Lockeans the only putative possibilities among those 
listed which need to be considered are (3) and (4), which mvolve divergences 
between the histories of persons and those of human begs (of course, the 
possibilities most debated in the hterature are none of the above, but rather 
those mvolving divergences between personal and bodily identity) 

The question that now arises 1s this 1s someone who accepts an essentially 
Lockean account of personal identity, that 1s, someone who assigns a 
sigmificant role in his account of personal identity to psychological contmv- 
ity, committed to the possibility of such a divergence, and if so, 1s this a 
strong objection to his position? 

The contention of ammalists like Snowdon, Ayers and Olson 1s that such 
a neo-Lockean 7s commutted to the possibilty of such a divergence, and that 
his bemg so zs a strong objection to his position, since persons are animals, 
and not entities distinct from animals with which they are merely co- 
meident 

In what follows I wish to consider how the neo-Lockean might respond to 
this contention 

To begin with, we need a more precise statement of the animalist’s 
position I said above that the ammalist’s position 1s that persons are ammals, 
but this 1s not quite mght The anmalist need not deny the possibility or 
even the actuality of non-animal persons the three persons of the Trimty, 
angels, androids, robots and so on However, his position 1s not just that ıt 1s 
logically possible that some persons are animals or even that, in fact, some 
actual persons are animals His positive contention ıs rather that we are 
animals, that ıs, that each of us will speak correctly ın saying 
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Ar Iam an animal 
The anımalıst also contends that each of us will speak correctly ın sayng 
A2 Iam essentially an anımal 


where this implies that for each of us there 1s a certain animal the condition 
for whose survival 1s the condition for our survival 

However, since ‘we’ and ‘us’ are indexical expressions whose reference 
varies from context to context, this 1s so far not a determinate thesis 

To ensure determinacy I shall take ıt that ıt 1s a necessary and sufficient 
condition of the correctness of the ammalist’s position that (A1) and (A2) 
uttered by me express truths To find a non-indexical statement of the 
amimalist’s position we have to resort to the notion of a person’s ‘comciding 
with’ an animal, as used above Then the animalist position can be defined 
by the two claims 


At’ All persons that at some time coincide with animals are animals 
Ag’ It 1s a necessary truth that all persons that at some time coincide with 
animals are animals 


Here of course (A1’) corresponds to (Ar) and (A2’) corresponds to (A2) The 
reasoning below applies equally well if the animalist’s position 1s defined ın 
this way 

Now the reason why ıt seems that these contentions of the anmmalist must 
be rejected by a defender of the neo-Lockean account ıs that anyone worthy 
of that name must describe certan standard puzzle cases m certain ways 
He must describe the bram-transplant operation with consequent transfer- 
ence of memory and character traits (the Brown/Brownson case) as a case 
m which the brain recipient (Brownson) 1s the same person as the brain 
donor, and he must describe the case in which someone’s bram 1s taken out 
of his skull and preserved ın a vat of nutrients (the BIV case) as a case ın 
which a person survives despite the loss of most of his body 

But, the anmmalist objector to neo-Lockeanism claims, such cases are not 
ones ın which any human animal survives, for the identity of an animal 1s 
not determined by the identty of its bran — the same animal can receive a 
new brain, just as the same animal can receive a new heart, and the pre- 
servation of an animal’s brain no more amounts to the preservation of the 
anımal than does the preservation of its heart 

Thus, if the Brown/Brownson case and the BIV case are possibilities, and 
moreover possibilities for me, that 1s, 1f they are fates which could conceuv- 
ably befall me ın my future history, so the animalist can argue, then if neo- 
Lockeanism ıs correct, ıt 1s logically possible that I should have a history 
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distinct from that of any animal That ıs, (A2) 1s false, and 1f whatever 1s an 
anımal 1s essentually so, ıt follows that I am not an anımal, that ıs, that (A1) 1s 
false 


0 


There are two ways m which the neo-Lockean can respond to this hne of 
argument He can accept that he ıs committed to the possibility of the 
divergence the animalist insists on, but deny that this 1s an objection to his 
position Alternatively, he can deny any such commitment 

The second type of response ıs elaborated and defended by Derek Parfit 
in as yet unpublished work The identity of animals hke us, Parfit claims, 2s 
constituted by the identity of their brains, for the brain ıs the controlling 
organ, governing ın several ways most of the body ? 

Parfit suggests various considerations ın support of this clam He begins 
by reminding us of the Mekon, the magned ruler, in the Eagle comic strip 
Dan Dare, of a Martian species The Mekon’s head 1s about nine-tenths of his 
whole body Given this, ıt 1s plausible to clam that the identity of the 
Mekon, ı e , this Martian animal, ıs determmed by the identity of his bran, 
and since mere bulk cannot be umportant ın determmuing animal identity it 1s 
plausible to say that the same must be true of human beings 

Again, if the anmmalist denies that the identuty of a human bemg is 
determined by the identity of his bram, the BIV case poses difficulties for 
him Either he must deny that the preservation of the brain involves the 
preservation of any conscious being, or he must accept that ıt does, but deny 
that this conscious being 1s an anımal The former option 1s highly counter- 
intuitive (and what ıs the animalist relymg on but what we are naturally 
inchned to say), whilst the latter option mvolves him ın further difficulties 
If the envatted brain ıs now transplanted mto a new skull, the resultant 
entity will be an animal However, if there was no anımal present when the 
brain was envatted, either the conscious being that was then present has 
‘retired from the scene’, as Parfit puts it, or it still exists and shares 1s 
thoughts with an animal with which ıt 1s not identical Neither suggestion 1s 
plausible 

These arguments of Parfit’s can be supplemented by reflecting on the fact 
that the brain-transplant case need not involve human beings Brown and 
Robinson might be two dogs, with quite different personalities, skills 
and tramıng If Brown’s brain was transplanted into Robinson’s body there 


2 A similar proposal ıs made by Peter van Inwagen m Maternal Bengs (Cornell UP, 1990) 
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would be just the same temptation to say that Brownson was Brown as 
in the human version of the case, but ıt could not be said that Brownson was 
the same person as Brown As the same what, then, would we be tempted to 
identify Brownson and Brown? No answer seems to be available except as 
the same dog, the same canne animal 

So long, then, as we consider only cases ın which brains are transplanted 
from one animal body to another, or are provided with support systems 
other than animal bodies, ıt seems quite plausible that the neo-Lockean can 
also be an animalist In fact, he can say, the Lockean account of personal 
identity can be thought of, contrary to Locke’s own view, of course, as an 
explanation of the Lockean notion of identity of hfe (as this apples to 
anumals), which, according to Locke, 1s what determines animal identity 


m 


So far as ıt goes, this Parfitan rejomder to the animalist opponents of the 
neo-Lockean position seems persuasive But, there are, of course, many 
other puzzle cases in the hterature on personal identity, and the Parfitian 
rejoinder must be extended to these also if 1t 1s to be convincing 

Thus Sydney Shoemaker, followmg Wiliams and Nozıck, considers the 
possibility of a brain-state transfer (BST) device which records the state of 
one brain and imposes that state on a second bramm by restructuring ıt so 
that ıt has exactly the state the first brain had at the begining of the 
operation, with consequent transference of memory and character traits 3 It 
1s certainly tempting, at least, ın contemplating such a case, to thnk of the 
recipient of the brain state transferred as the same person as the donor, and 
difficult for a defender of the neo-Lockean view that psychological continu- 
ity 1s a significant factor m personal identity, who maintains that personal 
identity goes with brain identity m the Brown/Brownson case, to say that 
this ıs definitely wrong, since ıt ıs ımplıcıt ın the position of the defender 
of this view that the reason why bram identity should be preferred to bodily 
identity as the criterion of personal identity in the brain transplant and BIV 
cases is that ıt 1s the brain and not the rest of the body that carries with ıt 
psychological continuity It 1s for this reason alone that the neo-Lockean can 
treat this particular bodily organ as having a privileged status in an account 
of personal identity But smce ın the brain-state transfer case the brain no 
longer performs this function — psychological contmuity being secured 
without identity of bram, just as in Shoemaker’s Brown/Brownson case 1t 1s 


3S Shoemaker, ‘Personal Identity a Materalist’s Account’, m S Shoemaker and R 
Swinburne, Personal Identity (Oxford Blackwell, 1984) 
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secured without identity of body — ıt seems that the neo-Lockean cannot n 
reason deny that this 1s a case of personal identity 

Sumilar remarks can be made about the case ın which someone suffers 
from a ‘bram zap’, involving the complete cessation of all psychological 
contmuity (whether a new psychology 1s then umposed or not) Although in 
this kind of case the brain remains firmly ensconced ın the skull of the 
anımal, smce it now no longer carries psychological continuity with tt, 
the neo-Lockean would seem to have little reason for msisting that such a 
case 1s one in which there 1s definite preservation of personal identity 

Parfit’s response to cases of this kind, m the unpublished work referred to, 
1s to say that they are cases m which it 1s mdetermınate whether the same 
person survives, and so are cases in which ıt 1s indeterminate whether personal 
identity diverges from anımal identity 

However, to reply in this way to the ammalist 1s to fail to appreciate the 
nature of his argument, for that (as we shall see more clearly below) 1s to 
the effect that ıt 1s simply incoherent to suppose that personal identity and 
animal identity might diverge in the way umagined But if a case is described 
as one in which it 1s indeterminate whether a process volves the survival of 
a person, this is to imply that a permssble precisification of our concept 
of personal identity would render it determmately true that the process 
involved the survival of a person If the anmmalist’s arguments are good ones, 
then, they refute not only the proposition that the bram-state transfer 
procedure definitely does, and a ‘brain zap’ definitely does not, preserve 
personal identity, but also the proposition that it 1s mdetermmate how to 
describe these cases (assuming, that ıs, that the brain-state transfer prc- 
cedure definitely does not, and a ‘brain zap’ definitely does, preserve animal 
identity) 

It ıs possible for the animalist to say that the bramm-state transfer pro- 
cedure does preserve animal identity In his response to Parfit in Dancy’s 
collection Reading Parfit (Oxford Blackwell, 1997), John McDowell suggests, 
as above, that Locke’s account of personal identity as consisting in identity 
of consciousness provides a good account of what identity of life 1s for a 
human anımal Thus, he argues, ın the case of the prince and the cobbler 
the horny-handed but confused result of the magician’s activities ought to be 
regarded as the prince, that ıs, as the same human being as the prince, since 
the prince’s hfe has been continued ın the cobbler’s body (He qualifies this 
in a footnote by suggesting that we might require a physicalistic under- 
pinning to the identity of consciousness ın order to be prepared to say this, 
but it 1s the unqualified suggestion which 1s of interest m the present 
context) But if this proposal ıs accepted as a way of maimtaming the 
clam that the bram-state transfer procedure preserves personal identity 
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consistently with animalism, ıt 1s difficult to see why it should not be applied 
as far down the evolutionary tree as there are psychologically interesting 
differences between members of the same species Thus, if we should say 
that the brain-state transfer procedure can preserve human identity, we 
should equally well say that ıt can preserve canine identity, for example, and 
indeed there seems to be no reason to deny that ıt can preserve identity of 
anımal, or organism, also ın cases of bram-state transfer between species 
Unless one 1s utterly sceptical about the value of so-called ‘intuition pumps’ 
in philosophy, however, these are things one will not wish to say Certainly ıt 
would seem that for the anımalıst to attempt to reconcile his view with a 
psychological-contmuity account of personal identity ın this way would be 
the least interesting thmg he could do 

- It 1s not sufficient, then, for a neo-Lockean who wishes to maintain that 
there 1s no conflict between his position and that of the animalist to say of 
such cases merely that they are ones m which personal identity 1s inde- 
termmate He can acknowledge the possibility of indeterminacy, but he 
must say that every case of indeterminacy of personal identity 1s equally a 
case of matching indeterminacy of anımal identity and conversely (we are 
considering, to repeat, only cases n which persons and animals are at some 
time coincident) But this position ıs, as the brain-state transfer case and the 
‘brain zap’ case illustrate, one that seems highly implausible from a neo- 
Lockean viewpoint. 

Shoemaker’s own suggestion about the bram-state transfer case 1s that ıt 
shows that the neo-Lockean should accept that persons are not animals, in 
the sense that they are not identical with animals, but insist that, none the 
less, they ‘are’ animals ın the sense that they share their matter with ammals, 
Just as statues are not hunks of bronze, ın the sense of being identical with 
hunks of bronze, but ‘are’ hunks of bronze in the sense of beng constituted 
of hunks of bronze However, if this response ıs to be relevant ıt must be 
taken to imply that animals, even those that comcide with persons, are not 
thinking mtelhgent thmgs, but merely share their matter with thmking 
intelligent things, 1 , that it ıs not true that anımals thmk, but merely that 
they comcide with other entities which think — for otherwise they would, 
after all, be persons according to Locke’s definition But this 1s mmplausible, 
to say the least Animals, and m particular human animals, are rather our 
paradigm of what ıt 1s to think, Shoemaker’s suggestion should be accepted 
only as a last resort 

However, this analogy pomts towards another lme of reply to the 
animalist which ıt ıs worthwhile for the neo-Lockean to explore 

The argument for the non-identity of a statue and the piece of matter 
from which it 1s currently made must take as a premise either a difference in 
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the historical predicates true of the two or a difference mn the modal pre- 
dicates true of the two In most cases a statue begins to exist after the piece 
of matter from which it 1s made, but we can easily magne cases in which 
this 1s not so, and ım which the statue also ceases to exist exactly when the 
piece of matter composing it does Many such cases are described in 
the philosophical literature on identity, the best known bemg Alan 
Gibbard’s example of Goliath and Lumpl * Goliath 1s the statue and Lumpl 
1s the piece of clay from which it ıs made Goliath and Lump! comcıde at all 
times at which either exists Unless we are prepared to accept that purelv 
material entities of identical material constitution at all tmes may none the 
less be distinct, we must accept that Goliath and Lumpl are identical Yet 
there are modal predicates true of Lumpl which are false of Goliath, and 
modal predicates true of Gohath which are false of Lumpl For example, 
Lumpl might have been squeezed into a ball without being destroyed, which 
1s not true of Gohath On the other hand, Goliath might have had its arms 
and calves replaced by new parts and yet have contmued to exist, which is 
not true of Lumpl 

Similar examples occur frequently ın the literature, and they present 
philosophers with an uncomfortable choice The thesis that purely matenal 
entities of identical matenal constitution at all times cannot be distinct merely in virtue of 
differences in modal, dispositional or counterfactual properties 1s a very plausible one, 
but in cases such as that of Goliath and Lumpl ıt seems to be ın conflict with 
Leibniz’ law Hence we must either reject ıt or offer an account of modal 
predication which shows the conflict with Leibniz’ law to be merely 
apparent 

Fortunately, however, such an account 1s available 

This account, to put it ın a nutshell, ıs that modal predicates are what I 
have elsewhere called (for good historical reasons) Abelardian predicates, where 
an Abelardian predicate 1s a predicate whose reference, 1e , the property or (Fregean) 
concept denoted by rt, can be affected by the subject term to which 1t rs attached > The 
notion of an Abelardian predicate is not applicable just to the case of 
modahty, ıt can be apphed more generally, and there are uncontroversial 
examples One such 1s Quine’s predicate ‘was so-called because of his size’ 
Clearly this predicate ıs Abelardian it stands for the property beng called 
Giorgione because of us size when attached to ‘Giorgione’, and for the 
property being called ‘Barbarellr’ because of has ize when attached to ‘Barbarellr’, 
because of this ‘Giorgione was so-called because of his size’ 1s true, but 
‘Barbarelli was so-called because of his size’ 1s false, even though Giorgione 
is Barbarelli The best known development of the idea that modal predicates 


+A Gibbard, ‘Contingent Identity’, Journal of Philosophical Logue, 4 (1975), pp 187-222 
5 See my ‘Constitution 1s Identity’, Mind, 102 (1993), pp 133-46 
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are Abelardian predicates 1s David Lewis’ counterpart-theoretic account of 
modal predication, ın the revised version in which this allows for a variety 
of counterpart relations ê > 

Accepting this suggestion makes ıt possible to mamtain that Lumpl 1s 
identical with Goliath even though it 1s true that Lumpl might have been 
squeezed into a ball and not destroyed, but false that Gohath might have 
been squeezed into a ball and not destroyed For one can say that the 
property denoted by the predicate ‘might have been squeezed into a ball 
and not destroyed’ ın the true sentence ‘Lumpl might have been squeezed 
into a ball and not destroyed” 1s not the same property as that denoted by 
that predicate in the false sentence ‘Goliath might have been squeezed into a 
ball and not destroyed’, since these two singular terms differ ın sense, and 
hence that there ıs no such thing as the property which 1s the property of 
bemg a thmg which might have been squeezed into a ball and not 
destroyed According to Lewisian counterpart theory, the property denoted 
by the predicate ın the true sentence 1s the property has a counterpart under the 
lump counterpart relation which 1s squeezed into a ball and not destroyed, whereas 
the property denoted in the false sentence is the property has a counterpart 
under the statue counterpart relation which ıs squeezed into a ball and not destroyed, since 
the statue counterpart relation and the lump counterpart relation mcorpor- 
ate different similarity relations, these are different properties 

Two points need emphasis First, the argument above for the Abelardian 
character of modal predication 1s, of course, not conclusive It simply points 
out the price one has to pay for retention of the idea that such predication 1s 
non-Abelardian, namely, an ontology of distinct but wholly and at-all-tmes 
coincident material entities It 1s up to readers whether they wish to pay this 
price Indeed, the price 1s still steeper, as I have argued in ‘Constitution 1s 
Identity’ retention of the idea that modal predicates are non-Abelardian 
requires one to accept that whenever we are prone to speak of there being one 
physical object of a certain sort ın a place, there are, ın fact, many, always 
coincident, physical objects of similar sorts ın that place, distinguished only 
by their modal, dispositional or counterfactual properties But ıt still remains 
that readers can choose to pay this price if they wish 

Second, although I have expounded the idea of Abelardian predication 
using Lewisian counterpart theory, one does not have to accept Lewis’ modal- 
theoretic apparatus to accept that modal predication 1s Abelardian This 1s a 
point Lewis himself makes and explains ın the last chapter of The Plurality of 
Worlds (Oxford Blackwell, 1986) The Abelardian character of modal pre- 
dication 1s what he calls (p 259) the ‘constancy’ of de re representation 

EDK Lews, ‘Counterparts of Persons and their Bodies’, Journal of Philosophy, 68 (1971), 
pp 103-11 
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It 1s well for my preferred theory — genume modal realism, without overlap, and with 
qualitative counterpart relations — that ıt has no trouble making representation de re 
come out inconstant But I cannot clam that as an advantage of my approach over us 
leading rivals, because they too — with one partial exception — can provide for mcon- 
stancy with equal ease 


Lewis goes on to explain (pp 259-63) how the leading rivals to his approach 
can accommodate the mconstancy of de re representation Another non- 
Lewisian framework m which the Abelardian character of modal predica- 
tion 1s developed 1s described by Anil Gupta’ Gupta refers to Abelardian 
modal predications as ‘intensional-extensional’ because the extension of the 
predicate 1s dependent on the mtension of the singular term to which ıt is 
attached Thus it ıs one question whether modal predication 1s Abelardian 
and another question whether, if so, ıt should be accounted for withm a 
Lewisian framework (as I myself would favour) 

The neo-Lockean can respond in the same fashion to the anmalist 
challenge Given that a bram-state transfer 1s conceivable and should be 
regarded as person-preserving but not ammmal-preserving, and given that 
there ıs a possible future for me ın which I am the ‘donor’ of a set of 
transferred brain states, ıt follows that I am not essentially an anımal How- 
ever, ıt does not follow that I am not an anımal, any more than the difference 
between the modal predicates true of Gohath and Lumpl allows us to 
conclude that Goliath 1s distinct from Lumpl For the modal predicate ‘is 
essentially an animal’ does not have to be regarded as denoting the same 
property whenever it occurs, rather it can be regarded as denoting differ- 
ent properties when attached to singular terms differmg in sense, for 
example T and ‘this animal here’, just like the modal predicate ‘can be 
squeezed into a ball and not destroyed’ (According to Lewisian counterpart 
theory, ‘1s essentially an anımal will denote the property has no counter- 
part under the personal counterpart relation which ıs not an ammai when attached to 
T, but will denote the property has no counterpart under the animal counterpart 
relation which 1s not an ammal when attached to ‘this animal here’, and these 
are different properties, smce the animal counterpart relation and the 
personal counterpart relation mcorporate different counterpart relations ) 
Thus the falsehood of the animalist thesis (A2) 1s consistent with the truth of 
the animalist thesis (A1), just as ıt ıs consistent to maimtam that Goliath 1s 
identical with a lump, but 1s not essentially a lump, and that Lump ıs iden- 
tical with a statue but 1s not essentially a statue 

Evidently this response to the animalist on behalf of the neo-Lockean can 
be applied generally Thus even if Parfit’s arguments are rejected and it ıs 


7 In his The Loge of Common Nouns (Yale UP, 1980), esp chs 3 and 4 
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agreed that even in the original Brown/Brownson case the identity of the 
anımal does not follow that of the bram, the neo-Lockean can still consist- 
ently maintain both that personal identity zs constituted by bram identity 
(when it carries psychological continuity with 1t) and thesis (Ar), that each of 
us speaks correctly ın making claims to be identical with an anımal All he 
has to reject 1s thesis (A2), that each of us 1s essentally an anımal, but this 1s 
entirely consistent with holding that all actual persons are animals 


IV 


However, this ıs not the end of the matter, and the animalist mht 
reasonably feel that so far the crux of his objection to the neo-Lockean has 
been ignored 

For even if, by the means outlined, the neo-Lockean can consistently 
maintain ın the face of the familar puzzle cases ın the hterature that, for all 
he knows, all actual persons are animals, he must still allow the de dicto 
possibility (at least if he regards the bram-state transfer procedure as person- 
but not animal-preserving) of persons who are not animals but comcide with 
animals throughout part of their histories (just as, even if in fact all statues 
are parcels of matter, the possibility of statues which are not, but merely 
coincide with, parcels of matter cannot be demed) And, m fact, as Olson 
stresses, due attention to certain biological facts — namely, that human 
animals begin hfe as foetuses, to which in ther later hives they bear no 
relations of psychological continuity or connectedness, and that many of 
them end their lives as human vegetables, to which again ın their earher 
lives they bear no relations of psychological contmuity or connectedness — 
strongly suggests, without any need to appeal to science fiction, that the neo- 
Lockean must regard this as more than a mere logical possibility But the 
animalist’s strongest argument 1s this, that it ıs absurd to suppose that such a 
situation 1s possible For, first, the Lockean definition of a person 1s ‘a 
thinking intelligent thing with reason and reflection’, but the annals in the 
situations envisaged will surely satisfy these conditions and so will be persons 
after all (given that we are rejecting Shoemaker’s suggestion that animals do 
not think, but merely comcide with other entities that think) So, as Snow- 
don (p go) suggests, ‘rather amusingly, Locke defines a notion which he 
thinks picks out a sort of thmg to be contrasted with animals, but which 
actually applies to certam animals So Locke has not provided a coherent 
framework underpinning the person and anımal contrast ’ 

Second, if the animals ın the situation envisaged are allowed to be thmk- 
ing intelligent things with reason and reflection, then it must be allowed that 
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they can thnk about themselves But then ıt seems that their thoughts about 
themselves will be expressed through the same mouths and m the sams 
utterances as those of the persons with whom they temporarily comcıde But 
is the utterance ‘I am an animal’, produced ın such a circumstance, trus 
because the animal 1s thmking the thought expressed, or false because th: 
person 1s thinking ıt, or ambiguous because both are thmling 1t? Ordinarily 
we think of the reference of the first-person pronoun as determined 
unambiguously by its utterance, but in the situation envisaged we cannot, 
apparently, do so But what additional resources can an utterer of T, 
whether person or anımal, call on m order to secure it a determunat: 
reference? 

Now it ıs worth observmg that Locke’s omgmal account of personal 
identity, with sts tripartite division between thmking substances, persons and 
men, 1s open to objections with exactly the same logical structure — not, 
however, with respect to the relation between persons and men, but rather 
with respect to the relation between persons and thinking substances For tt 
seems clear that thinking substances, if they exist, or at least those which 
‘think m’ persons (to use Locke’s locution), are bound to possess all the 
psychological properties ın Locke’s definition of a person, for persons 
‘borrow’, as ıt were, their psychological attributes from the thinking sub- 
stances that think ın them 

Thus, on Locke’s picture, thinking substances and persons no longer 
seem to be distinguishable ın the way they would have to be in order to have 
different 1dentity-conditions The only grip we have on the idea of a per- 
son, ıt seems, 1s that which 1s given to us by Locke’s definition ‘a thmking 
intelhgent being that has reason and reflection’, but this idea, so defined, 
now seems to be applicable both to persons and to thmking substances 
But if so, what can Locke mean by clamıng that persons and thinking 
substances (that 1s, persons) have different identity-conditions, and what 
sense can the question ‘In what does personal identity consist?” actually 
possess? Locke msists that identity 1s ‘suited to the idea’, that there 1s no 
pomt ın asking for an account of identity by itself, but only for an account of 
what it 1s to be the same thing of a certam kind But if the idea to whica 
identity 1s relativized apphes equally well to things of distinct kinds, wita 
distinct identity-conditions, how can the relativization yield a sensible 
question? 

In fact, this worry 1s promment in the writings of Locke’s best known 
opponents, Bishop Butler and Thomas Reid Butler writes 


The thing here considered 1s proposed by Mr Locke ın these words, whether 1t, 1 e 
the same self or person, be the same identical substance? And he has suggested what is 
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a much better answer to the question than that which he gives it m form For he 
defines person, a thinking intelhgent being, etc , and personal identity the sameness of 
a rational being The question then 1s, whether the same rational being 1s the same 
substance, which needs no answer, because being and substance, i this place, stand 
for the same idea 8 


Reid writes 


[Locke] defines a person to be an intelligent bemg from this definition of a person ıt 
must necessarily follow, that, while the inteligent bemg continues to exist and to be 
intelligent, it must be the same person To say that the intelligent bemg 1s the person, 
and yet that the person ceases to exist while the intelligent bemg continues, or that the 
person continues while the intelligent being ceases to exist, is | a manifest contra- 
diction ° 


Shoemaker also notes the difficulty 


Locke defines ‘person’ as meanmmg ‘a thinlang, intelligent bemg’ If persons are 
thinking things and thinking things are substances then persons are substances And if 
it follows from the definition of a ‘person’ that a person 1s a substance, 1t 1s surely self- 
contradictory to say that the identity of a person does not mvolve the identity of a 
substance !° 


In response to the objection as last phrased, one can note that the 
inference from ‘x 1s a person’ to ‘x 1s a thinking substance’ 1s not obligatory, 
given the sense ‘substance’ has in Locke’s ‘Identity’ chapter, 1e, ‘basic 
thing-like item’ That this ıs Locke’s notion of substance ın this chapter 1s 
clear, and it 1s crucial for understanding Locke that this pomt be appreci- 
ated Thus we can give an effective answer to the Butler-Reid—Shoemaker 
objection to Locke m so far as it depends on the false assumption that, as 
Butler puts it, ‘beg and substance, in this place, stand for the same idea’ 
But this ıs only half of the problem For just as, if persons are thinking 
substances, the same person must be the same thmking substance, so, by 
parallel reasoning, 1f thmkmg substances are persons, then the same thmking 
substance must be the same person The inference from ‘x 1s a person’ to ‘x 
1s a thinking substance’ can be resisted, smce to be a possessor of the 
psychological attributes ın Locke’s definition of a person 1s not necessarily to 
be a basic constituent of reality But the inference from ‘x 1s a thmking 
substance’ to ‘x ıs a person’ cannot similarly be blocked, since it surely 
cannot be said to be a necessary condition of a thing’s being a person that ıt 


° Joseph Butler, ‘Of Personal Identity’, First Dissertation to The Analogy of Religon (1736), 
repr mJ Perry (ed), Personal Identity (Uni of Califorma Press, 1975) 

° Thomas Reid, Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, ed AD Woozley (London 
Macmillan, 1941), p 212 

10 Sydney Shoemaker, Self-Knowledge and Self-Identty (Cornell UP, 1963), pp 45-6 
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must not be a basic constituent of reality In fact, as already noted, ıt seems 
clear that thinking substances, or at least those which ‘think in’ persons, are 
bound to possess all the psychological properties in Locke’s definition of a 
person, for persons ‘borrow’, as ıt were, their psychological attributes from 
the thmking substances that thnk in them, and so the question remains how 
Locke can treat the problem of personal identity as a problem distinct from 
that of identity of substance 

What this question brings out, I believe, 1s that Locke cannot consistently 
mamntain his position against the Butler-Reid-Shoemaker objection if he 
says that the content of his idea of a person 1s exhausted by the list of 
psychological properties he gives ın his definition Moreover, there 1s 
another reason for this, also noted by Snowdon On Locke’s explicit 
definition ‘person’ 1s a functional predicate, a predicate applying to anything 
having certam capacities, like ‘chess grandmaster’ or ‘prodigious calculator’, 
but it 1s very umplausible to suppose that such a predicate can pick out an 
abiding sort of thing for which ıt 1s appropriate to ask for a criterion of 
identity, rather it seems evident that 1t will provide a cross-classification with 
respect to such sorts This 1s a pomt I have made previously," and it 1s a 
point also made much of by Olson Olson suggests another analogy to 
clarify the pomt The concept of a person, as given by Locke’s official 
defimtion, he suggests, 1s analogous to the concept of a ‘locomotor’, defined 
as something which moves Plainly there 1s no one abiding sort to which all 
locomotors belong, mvolving a single criterion of identity over tume, and the 
same 1s true of persons, as Locke defines them (To give credit where 1t 1s 
due, this 1s a comparison that Ehzabeth Anscombe used to make ın lectures 
on Locke ın the 1970s She pointed out that a structural analogue of*Locke’s 
definition of a person as a thinking intelligent thing with reason and reflec- 
tion was this definition of what she called a ‘roller’ a rolling, movmg thmg 
with size and weight — and she drew the same conclusion as Olson does 
from the comparison ) 

However, Locke does not need to mamtain that the content of his idea ofa 
person ıs exhausted by hus official defimition, for he has another resource He 
uses the term ‘person’ mterchangeably with the term ‘self? What he 1s 
interested ın 1s, m fact, the zdentity of the object of first-person reference ‘Thus m 
order to render his position consistent ın the face of the Butler—Reid— 
Shoemaker objection, what Locke must do 1s to insist on the distinctness of 
the idea of the ‘I’ from the idea of that which possesses the psychological 


1 See my ‘Locke on Personal Identity’, Philosophy, 53 (1978), pp 343-51, where I suggested 
that ‘person’, defined m Locke’s way, was comparable to ‘gents’, a comparison since 
elaborated by Jerry Goodenough in ‘The Achievement of Personhood’, Rako, 10 (1997), 
pp 141-56 
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properties he lists ın his official definition of a person In other words, he 
must msist that when a thinking substance thinks an ‘I’-thought its reference 
1s not that thmking substance itself but the person it then constitutes A 
dilemma RM Chisholm poses brings the matter into clear focus If, as on 
the Lockean theory, I am placed m a thinking substance but not identical 
with that thinking substance, he asks ‘If I want my dinner, does it follow that 
two of us want my dinner? Or does the thmking substance want its dmner 
and not mine?’!? The answer the Lockean must give, to be consistent, 1s that 
the thmking substance wants me to have my dinner, but the only way it can 
think that thought 1s by thinking ‘I want my dinner’ 

Now we can return to the debate between the neo-Lockean and the 
anımalıst It should be clear from the foregomg that, as I said, the logical 
structure of the difficulty facing the neo-Lockean ın describing the relation 
between persons and animals 1s exactly analogous to that of the difficulty 
facmg Locke m describmg the relation between persons and thinking 
substances Consequently ıt ıs clear what the neo-Lockean’s response to the 
anımalıst must be He must reject Locke’s origmal definition of a person, 
substitute for ıt the notion of the object of self-reference, and insist on a 
distinction between the ‘T’-user and the reference of T Thus he can say that 
in the problematic situation mn which a person and an animal temporarily 
comcide, the anımal can mdeed think ‘T’-thoughts, but ıs not thereby con- 
stituted a person, for the reference of its ‘I’-thoughts is not ztself but the 
person with whom ıt ıs sharing these thoughts (But what, then, 1s the rule of 
reference for T? The standard one the reference of an ‘I’-thought is the 
person thinking the thought No other rule 1s needed, since whenever, on 
this account, an animal ıs thmking an ‘T’-thought, so also 1s a person ) 

However, ıt may seem that this defence of the neo-Lockean position 
against the animalist’s objection merely brings out the real strength of that 
objection For 1s there not, as Michael Ayers puts it in his book, a ‘profound 
silliness’ in the distrnction the neo-Lockean must insist on between the 
thinker of an ‘I’-thought and the reference of an T- thought? 

Perhaps, but there are two points to be made ın response 

The first ıs that this distinction 1s a necessary commitment of any account 
of personal identity which makes appeal, as very many do, to the division 
between persons and person-stages and treats the problem of personal 
identity as the problem of finding a umtty relation for persons For person- 
stages, as they are regarded ın such accounts, are themselves thmking 
intelligent things On such an account, then, when a person thinks an P- 
thought, innumerable person stages also thik that very thought, but the 


2 RM Chisholm, Person and Object (London Allen & Unwin, 1976), p 108 
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reference of the thought ıs just the person and none of ıts mnumerable 
stages 

It may be said, m response to this pomt, that this just shows how 
profoundly silly the four-dimensional ontology of things and their stages, 
and ın particular, persons and person-stages, 1s. However, this 1s a clam that 
would need extensive argument, for defenders of the four-dimensional ont- 
ology have arguments of their own which have to be taken seriously, and 
which, in my own view, though I have no space to debate the matter here, 
are ın fact conclusive 

Second, whatever may be said of the plausibility or otherwise of the four- 
dimensional metaphysic, there ıs the point that if neo-Lockeanism 1s rejected 
in favour of animalism, ıt has to be accepted further not only that personal 
identity and animal identity must always and everywhere go together (in the 
case of animals that coincide at any time with persons), but also that any 
indetermmnacies in the two concepts must always be matching ın the way we 
saw above, when I first troduced this pomt I suggested that this necessary 
matching of any indetermmacies was quite implausible from a neo-Lockean 
viewpoint, but I would now suggest also that, ın fact, it 1s quite umplaus- 
ible szmplcter — our reactions to the puzzle cases are simply not in accord 
with it 

At any rate, the options available to the philosopher of personal identity 
when considemng the relation between persons and human beings are just 
the following 


1 Reject the existence of human beings (as, analogously, 1t 1s tempting for 
a modern philosopher, reading Locke, to reject the existence of thnk- 
ing substances, and thus to elummate at a stroke Locke’s worries about 
their relationship to persons) 


2 Reject any possibility of a divergence between personal identity and 
animal identity 


3 Reject the clam that animals ever are thinking mtelligent beings with 
reason and reflection 


4 Accept that the concept of a person 1s not a sortal concept at all 
(whether defined ın Locke’s way or, as suggested above, as the self — the 
referent of ‘T’-thoughts) 


5 Accept that the utterer of T need not be identical with the referent cf 
T. 


Of these possibilities, the first, I take ıt, can be dismissed out of hand, the 
second ıs animalism, with which I have mdicated some difficulties, the third 
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1s the position Shoemaker adopts, which 1s surely most implausible; the 
fourth mvolves the radical claim that the topic of personal identity 1s strictly 
speaking non-existent, and the fifth ıs the position to which I have argued 
the neo-Lockean 1s committed 

I suggest that, given the alternatives, this last possibility should be con- 
sidered more sympathetically than at first sight ıt might seem to deserve !3 


Unwersity of Burmingham 


13I am grateful to an anonymous referee of The Philosophical Quarterly for comments on a 
previous version of this paper 
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LOGICAL LUCK 


By Roy A SORENSEN 


‘Logic and ethics are fundamentally the same, they are not more than duty 
to oneself? (Otto Wemmger) So goes the epigraph of Ray Monk’s biography 
of Wittgenstein ! Monk thereby introduces Wittgensteim’s peculiar admura- 
tion for the crackpot author of Sex and Character, along with his moralistic 
dedication to logic Monk elaborates with anecdotes For instance, Wittgen- 
stem would pace Bertrand Russell’s room mixing logic with self-criticism 
Russell asked him whether he was thinking about logic or his sins ‘Both!’. 
barked Wittgenstem 

Wittgenstein’s monism about the normative has a precedent the rational- 
ist tradition of ethics Immanuel Kant said that lying was wrong because any 
attempt to universalize lying leads to a contradicton He thought that the 
test of universalizability was a complete moral guide He assumed that each 
agent can always detect a contradiction by mtrospection Consequently. 
immorality ıs always a matter of incoherence, never a matter of ignorance 
The moral status of agents depends solely on the properties they have on 
their own, never on the properties they have m virtue of relationships with 
other things 

If immorality entails irrationality and irrationality entails contradiction. 
then ethics and logic converge I shall argue that this conditional con- 
vergence lurks behind the debate on moral luck and the debate about 
externalism ın philosophy of mind 


I EQUIVOCATION WITHOUT GUILT? 


We equivocate when we intend a term to be read univocally even though it 
is ambiguous Dehberate equivocators are guilty of deception More mter- 
estingly, unwitting equivocators also seem open to reproach The discovery 


IR Monk, Ludwig Wittgenstein the Duty of Genus (New York Free Press, 1990) 
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that one has equivocated prompts remorse for negligence or recklessness 
The honest equivocator feels that the fallacy would not have been com- 
mitted had greater care been exercised The assumption ıs that one can 
always check whether one 1s using one’s own terminology uniformly In 
logic, one can be safe Wittgenstein characterized religious experience as the 
feeling of being absolutely safe (Monk p 51) 

Some philosophical positions ımply that all equivocations are avoidable 
The premises of Descartes’ proof of the external world entail that God must 
always give each agent an opportunity to reason validly Descartes once 
remarked that inteligence must be one of the most evenly distributed of 
goods because no one complains of want of ıt Descartes was not joking, he 
requires all error to be the product of free will 

If equivocation 1s always avoidable, then we must always be able to detect 
synonymy ın our reasonmg Michael Dummett draws an ımplıcatıon for the 
epistemology of language 

Jt 1s an undeniable feature of the notion of meanmg — obscure as that notion 1s — that 

meaning 1s transparent m the sense that, 1f someone attaches a meaning to each of two 

words, he must know whether these meanings are the same 2 


This further implies that meaning depends on the mtrnsic properties of the 
speaker’s mind, that my meaning cannot directly depend on my environ- 
ment or social situation External conditions would be relevant only ın so far 
as they are mediated by my narrow psychology 

However, semantic externalists have used twin earth ‘thought- 
experiments’ to argue that surprisingly many terms are indexical (‘water’) or 
are dependent on hnguistic division of labour (‘elm’, ‘beech’) If ‘meaning 
ain’t ın the head’, then no internal check will ensure that I am using terms 
uniformly I might try to apply modus ponens and fail Circumstances beyond 
my control can then prevent me from using valid mference forms as 
touchstones of rationality This risk of equivocation seems to open the door 
to scepticism about my own rationality 

Semantic internalists mvite us to close the door by affirmmg the trans- 
parency of content? In addition to insulatmg us against scepticism, 
transparency explains the asymmetry ın rationality between incoherence 
and ignorance If meanings are self-ntumating, then I have everything 
needed to avoid logical error A precondition of normative appraisal 1s satıs- 
fied ‘ought’ ımphes ‘can’ In contrast, when I am ignorant about an ex- 
ternal fact, no amount of a pron reflection could have helped, so the mistake 

2M Dummett, ‘Frege’s Distncton between Sense and Reference’, in his Truth and Other 
Enigmas (Harvard UP, 1978), at p 131 

7 E g , Paul Boghossian, “The Transparency of Content’, mJ Tomberln (ed ), Philosophical 
Perspectives vm (Atascadero Ridgeview, 1994), pp 33-50 
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- cannot be blamed on my negligence I am thereby safe from censure — 
r ‘absolutely safe’ 


II INTRINSIC VS EXTRINSIC EQUIVOCATION 


All textbook examples of equivocation feature an iternal psychological 
failure that leads to an unwitting shift of meaning For instance, Irving Cop1 
opens his discussion of fallacies of ambiguity with a traditional equivocation 
on ‘end’ ‘The end of a thing 1s its perfection, death 1s the end of life, hence 

Y- death 1s the perfection of hfe’ * As Cop1 explams, most words have several 
meanmgs No difficulty arses when we keep the meanings separate ‘But 
when we confuse the different meanings a single word or phrase may have, 
using it in different senses in the same context, we are using 1t equivocally’ 
(p 120) This purely mental slp depends solely on the mtnnsic properties of 
mtrospectable intentions, beliefs and desires The speaker never needs to use 
his sense organs to check whether he 1s equivocating Outsiders lack his 
privileged access and so must detect his equivocations a posteron through 
indirect means Psychologists focus on reaction-tume studies ° But we inform- 
ally employ a wide variety of techniques the method of empathy, statistical 
generalizations, inference to the best explanation, etc 

4- Ordinary indexicals demonstrate the possibility of extrinsic equivocation 


Here ıt 1s hot 
Here ıt 1s humid 
Therefore here ıt ıs hot and humid 


Suppose Mr Move does not realize that he has moved ın the course of the 
argument He has equivocated, because ‘here’ picks out different places 
Bad luck! 
Internalists about meaning may disagree with externalists about which 
terms are mwndexical, but not about whether there are mndexical terms For 
d instance, mternalists are not persuaded by Putnam’s twin earth ‘thought- 
experiment’ suggesting that ‘water’ ıs indexical — along with other natural- 
kind terms But all internalists agree that some terms are mdexical Where 
would Descartes be without ‘I’? This commitment to indexicals 1s sufficient 
to generate exinnsi equivocations Therefore no matter how strong his 
mtrospective faculty, the reasoner cannot tell whether he 1s equivocating It 
1s surprising that reasoners would be defenceless in these cases But it 1s a 
4I Cop, Introduction to Logic, 6th edn (New York Macmillan, 1982), p 121 


5Eg, JF Kess and RA Hoppe, Ambiguity ın Psychokngustcs (Amsterdam John Ben- 
jamuns, 1981) 
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disappointment that all parties must accept The bad news falls harder on 
the mternalist For he thought himself safe from undetectable equivocations 
But if such equivocations are the basis for logical scepticism, the externalist 
and internalist are equal victims 

Bertrand Russell thought that an ideal language would preclude equi- 
vocation by assigning exactly one meaning to each word A one-to-one 
mapping of words to inner concepts stops mtrinsic equivocation But it 
cannot stop extrinsic equivocation External circumstances endow key terms 
with other meanings This vulnerability of the ideal language was obscured 
by Russell’s semantic theory Russell was a phenomenalist (in his logical 
atomist days) Phenomenalism makes all meaning depend on mtrnsıc 
features of consciousness If sense-data are the basic units of meaning, then 
the self-intimating nature of sense-data will guarantee the transparency of 
content Given the extra premises supplied by Russell’s brand of ıdeal- 
language philosophy, extrinsic equivocation 1s indeed impossible However, 
those who profess neutrality on the semantics of the logically perfect 
language (such as Wittgenstem ın the Tractatus) cannot rule out extrinsic 
equivocation 


I IS EXTRINSIC EQUIVOCATION FALLACIOUS? 


Some equivocations are mnocent because they do not undermme vahdity If 
in the syllogism ‘All men are mortal, Socrates 1s a man, therefore Socrates 1s 
mortal’ one reads ‘man’ in the unmarked sense in the major premise (as 
meaning human being), and then ın the marked sense ın the mmor premise 
(as male adult human being), then the argument 1s valid If the equivocation 
runs ın the opposite order, from the specific to the generic, then the 
argument ıs invalid 

A vahdity-preserving equivocation can still be criticized on pragmatic 
grounds In particular, an argument should not mislead us about sts logical 
form Uniform usage makes ıt easier to detect whether the argument instan- 
tates a valid argument form That 1s why logicians require that an argument 
be disambiguated before logical techniques are appled Consequently there 
might be a ‘pragmatic fallacy’ even if there 1s no semantic fallacy ın validity- 
preserving equivocations 

Even so, this would not rescue Mr Move’s inference His equivocation 
does undermine the validity of his argument If Mr Move were later to 
discover his equivocation, he would repudiate his earher mference Spec- 
tators might console Mr Move by poimting out that he did his best given the 
available information They might argue that good mtentions are all that 
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are relevant to Mr Move’s rationality These logical Kantians might have us 
contrast Mr Move with someone who intrinsically equivocates but does not 
extminsically equivocate 

In particular, suppose Mr Self-Cancellation falsely beheves that the 
Canadian numeral system diverges from the American system after a 
million (The British system actually does diverge, or used to ) Fortunately, 
Mr Self-Cancellation ıs tred and forgets to make this bogus dialect adjust- 
ment when he reads from the Canadian paper that Canada minted a billion 
coms in 1960 Since he has read in an American newspaper that America 
minted a billion coms in 1960, he infers that m 1960 an equal number of 
coms were minted in America and Canada His deduction 1s luckily sound 
For his internal errors cancel out (That 1s, the omission caused by his 
fatigue stops his false belief about the Canadian divergence m number 
systems from affecting his reasoning ) 

Mr Self-Cancellation was illogical even though his argument ıs vald, 
while Mr Move was logical even though his argument was mvahd This 
suggests that only the ‘subjective’ validity of one’s deductions 1s relevant to 
one’s rationality The principle of charity fortifies this impression The 
patient logician resists inferrmg that his logic students are irrational when 
they adduce invalid proofs and when they reject vahd proofs Instead he 
attributes false beliefs about how the rules of the logical system work Error 
arising from ignorance about rules is not irrationality Mistakes about logical 
rules no more indict one’s rationality than do mistakes about the rules of 
games such as chess Likewise, proficiency in formal logic systems makes one 
no more logical than proficiency with any other system of rules At least, so 
it seems, if we treat the mward turn as something deeper than a diagnostic 
strategy 

To avoid crude psychologism one must leave room for logical error But 
once inference rules are subyectivized, the contrast between the valid and 
the apparently valid disappears The spectre of psychologism should draw us 
to distinctions that explam away the attractions of logical subjectivism One 
promising candidate can be adapted from ethics 


(a) Ifone believes that one ought to mfer p, then one ought to infer p 
(b) It ought to be that if one believes that one ought to infer p, then one 
infers p 8 


Statement (a) 1s logical subjectivism believmg that an argument 1s valid 
makes ıt valid (Or, more plausibly, believing ın accordance with special 
standards, of the sort Mr Move satisfies but not Mr Self-Cancellation ) 


6 Jonathan Dancy, ‘The Logical Conscience’, Analysts, 37 (1976), pp 81-4 
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Statement (b) also expresses respect for following one’s logical conscience 
but without endorsing the ınference There 1s only a defeasible connection 
between an agent’s rationality and the validity of his reasoning 


IV VAGUE AMBIGUITY REFUTES TRANSPARENCY 


Our syntactic bulwark against psychologism can be strengthened by show- 
ing that the transparency thesis fails even if restricted to subjective genres of 
meaning — narrow content, one’s idiolect, speaker-meanmg The counter- 
examples issue from the vagueness of ‘ambiguous’ Mr Brush argues as 
follows 


There ıs a house panter 

There 1s a portrait painter 

The house painter ıs not the same person as the portrait panter 
Therefore there are at least two painters 


Mr Aesthete asks whether ‘painter’ 1s ambiguous rather than general (for 
instance, ‘elephant’ ıs general between Indian elephants and African 
elephants) Mr Brush agrees that if there are two senses of ‘painter’, then he 
equivocated But Mr Brush cannot tell whether there are two senses of 
‘painter’ as opposed to two kinds of painters Neither can Mr Aesthete 
Eventually, they conclude that ‘painter’ 1s a borderline case of ‘ambiguous’ 

Borderline cases are enquiry resistant So the vagueness of ‘ambiguity’ 
suggests that sometimes it 1s ımpossıble for anyone to know whether the 
speaker attaches the same meaning to each of two words The counter- 
example 1s mdependent of semantic externalism it does not portray 
‘painter’ as subject to linguistic division of labour or portray ‘pamter’ as 
having hidden indexicality The counter-example works even 1f we relativize 
‘painter’ to Mr Brush’s idiolect 

Dummett might reply that his transparency thesis 1s restricted to claiming 
that definite differences in meaning are always detectable by the speaker 
When there 1s only a borderline difference, there is no fact of the matter 
Therefore the speaker 1s not ignorant of anything All genuine meanmg 
differences remain transparent 

However, vague ambiguity can strike where there are definite differences 
in meaning I now shift focus from vagueness concerning whether a word 1s 
ambiguous to vagueness as to which ambiguities a word has Dictionaries 
agree that ‘run’ ıs ambiguous, but disagree as to which senses 1t has Some of 
these differences are resolvable, but others are indetermmate Indeterm- 
macy as to Just where an ambiguous word 1s ambiguous generates definite 
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equivocations that lack definite sites of equivocation Suppose Mr Nephew 
r“ has argued as follows 


Since Alan 1s my father’s brother, Alan 1s my uncle 

Since Boris 1s married to my father’s sister, Boris 1s my uncle 
Since Carlos ıs a friend of my family, Carlos ıs my uncle 
Therefore I have at least three uncles 


Bon 4 


Mr Nephew’s American friend says that this argument equivocates on 
‘uncle’ There 1s a sense of ‘uncle’ that means ‘brother of a parent or 
married to an aunt’, used ın premises (1) and (2), and a sense of ‘uncle’ that 
means ‘man who ıs a friend of one’s family’, used ın premise (3) Mr 
Nephew’s African friend agrees that Mr Nephew has equivocated but 
locates this elsewhere His African friend says that there 1s a sense of ‘uncle’ 
that means ‘brother of a parent’, used in premise (1), and a sense that means 
‘man who is a friend of one’s family or who 1s married to an aunt’, used m 
premises (2) and (3) As it turns out, Mr Nephew’s idiolect has been equally 
mfluenced by his upbrmging in America and Africa So although he agrees 
that he has equivocated, he cannot tell whether the American or African 
diagnosis 1s correct Mr Nephew concludes that his use of ‘uncle’ 1s 
borderlme between bemg ambiguous American-style and bemg ambiguous 
African-style Since his use of ‘uncle’ 1s ambiguous either way, Mr Nephew 
a knows that he switched meanmgs m the course of his argument ‘The existence 
of the equivocation 1s definite, but the nature of the equivocation 1s indefinite 
The uncle case 1s presented as a single argument with two steps, either of 
which might be the equivocation One could reorganize some of the 
reasoning as two arguments 


Since Alan 1s my father’s brother, Alan ıs my uncle 
Since Boris 1s married to my father’s sister, Boris 1s my uncle 
Therefore Alan and Boris are my uncles 


Since Boris ıs married to my father’s sister, Boris 1s my uncle 
A Since Carlos 1s a friend of my family, Carlos 1s my uncle 
Therefore Boris and Carlos are my uncles 


Under the American interpretation, the first argument ıs valid but the 
second equivocates Under the Afmcan mterpretation, the reverse holds 
Given Mr Nephew’s indeterminacy, he will know that one of the arguments 
equivocates, but not which 

If meaning 1s transparent, then the speaker should be able to pinpoint any 
definite difference in his meaning But he cannot, even in principle 
Therefore the transparency thesis 1s false 
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V UNIVOCATION 


The converse of equivocation 1s univocation — treating a untvocal expression 
as if ıt were ambiguous Kripke’s univocator ıs Peter, who has the back- 
ground belief that no politician is a musician At a concert, Peter hears 
Paderewski play the piano and comes to believe Paderewski 1s a musician 
At a reception, Peter 1s mtroduced to the Polish Pnme Minister Paderewski 
Not realizing that this politician 1s the pianist, Peter comes to believe 
‘Paderewski ıs not a musician’ Hence Peter will assent to the contradic- 
tion ‘Paderewski 1s a musician and Paderewski 1s not a musician’ Peter will 
also judge some valid arguments as mvalid, for instance, ‘Paderewski 1s 
a politician, Paderewski ıs a musician, therefore at least one politician 1s a 
musician’ 

Knpke’s Pierre puzzle features a more comphcated univocation which 
arises from translation Pierre 1s a monolingual Frenchman who hears of a 
beautiful city, Londres, and so sincerely says ‘Londres est jole Pierre moves to 
England and learns English by mmersion Although he does not reahze ıt, 
Pierre has moved to London However, it 1s a shabby part of London Pierre 
sincerely says ‘London 1s not pretty’ 

Kripke portrays the Pierre case as stretching the concept of belief to its 
breaking pomt His commentators play ito this air of hysteria by refusing to 
answer directly Kmpke’s persistent question ‘Does Pierre beheve that 
London is pretty?” The answer 1s yes, Pierre believes that London 1s pretty 
Yes, Pierre believes that London 1s not pretty Yes, Pierre believes that 
London 1s pretty and that London 1s not pretty (Because Pierre assents to 
the word-salad sentence ‘Londres est johe and London 1s not pretty’ ) And yes, 
Pierre believes that it 1s not the case that London 1s pretty and London 1s 
not pretty (Because he dissents from ‘London 1s pretty and London 1s not 
pretty’ ) All of this follows because Pierre both believes and disbelieves the 
contradiction ‘London 1s pretty and London 1s not pretty’ 

Could Pierre’s beliefs be more inconsistent? Yes He would be more 
inconsistent 1f he had mconsistencies that could be detected from the 
mtrinsic properties of his belief system As ıt stands, Pierre 1s only extrm- 
sically inconsistent If we confine our report to the beliefs Pierre has in virtue 
of his narrow psychology, then there will be no inconsistencies There can 
be theoretical purposes for restricting ourselves to this kind of belief report 
(say, when domg a Bayesian assessment of Pierre’s subjective probabuihties, 
or when domg psycholinguistic research on Pierre) But our behef reports 
are not wedded to those purposes 
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The feeling that the concept of belief 1s bemg stretched to its breaking 
point is due to a failure to draw the mtrmsic/extmnsic distinction This 
interplays with a second semantic/pragmatic distinction although Pierre 
believes the contradiction ‘London ıs pretty and London 1s not pretty’, it 1s 
musleading to report Pierre’s belief ın that way For he also dissents from 
that very sentence, and so also believes the negation of that contradiction 
When we report beliefs, there 1s a conversational umplicature that the 
speaker will assent to the very sentence used to report his belief But this ım- 
plicature can be cancelled For imstance, we can say ‘Lois Lane believes that 
Clark Kent can fly, but she would not put ıt m that way’ 

Pierre seems logical because his univocation 1s extrinsic rather than 
intrinsic His belief that London ıs pretty and not pretty 1s an extrinsic belief 
ın a contradiction So he does not have a pron access to ıt This answers 
Knipke’s objection to ascribing inconsistent beliefs to Pierre 

We may suppose that Pierre, m spite of the unfortunate situation m which he now 

finds himself, 1s a leading philosopher and logician He would never let contradictory 

beliefs pass And surely anyone, leading logician or no, 1s m a position to notice and 
correct contradictory behefs, xf he has them Precisely for this reason, we regard 
individuals who contradict themselves as subject to greater censure than those wko 
merely have false beliefs But ıt 1s clear that Pierre, as long as he 1s unaware that the 
cities he calls ‘London’ and ‘Londres’ are one and the same, 1s ın no position to see, by 
logic alone, that at least one of hus beliefs must be false He lacks information, 

not logical acumen He cannot be convicted of logical mconsistency to do so 18 

mcorrect ” 


Kripke’s insistence that we have access to all our mconsistencies conflicts 
with his causal theory of names 8 The causal theory lets us imdividuate 
names by historical processes of which speakers are typically ignorant 
Usually, our heuristics about the relationship between names and their 
bearers will lead us to the correct conclusion But given the high probability 
of some improbable event’s coming to pass, there will commonly be cases m 
which the speaker has a justified but false belief that two tokens of the same 
name have distinct bearers 

Pierre’s kind of inconsistency 1s comparable to conflicting de re beliefs In 
Qume’s saga,? Bernard Ortcutt 1s such that Ralph believes he 1s a spy and 
believes that he 1s not a spy (Ralph has seen Ortcutt behave suspiciously on 
the beach but does not realize that it 1s the same man as he has seen behave 
uprightly in town ) Neither Ralph nor Pierre suffers from consistency that 

7S Kripke, ‘A Puzzle about Belief’, n A Margalit (ed), Meaning and Use (Dordrecht 
Reidel, 1976), p 257 

8 See Philp Pettit, ‘Dissolving Knpke’s Puzzle about Belief”, Rato, 26 (1984), pp 181-93 

b ee Quine, ‘Quantifiers and Propositional Attitudes’, Joumal of Philosophy, 53 (1958), 
PP 177 
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1s as serious as stereotypical inconsistency in which one has all the resources 
needed to undo the inconsistency 


VI LOGICAL SCEPTICISM 


The distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic mconsistency disarms Paul 
Boghossian’s criticism that externalism leads to logical scepticism © He 
presents a twin earth ‘thought-expermment’ featuring an ‘accidental tounst’, 
Peter After witnessing Pavarotti floatmg m Lake Taupo, Peter 1s whisked 
away to twin earth (Boghossian 1s assuming twin earth 1s just another planet 
m our universe, not another possible world) Peter does not notice any 
difference because twin earth has the same appearance as earth But there 1s 
the famous difference that ‘water’ on twin earth picks out a substance XYZ 
which 1s slightly different from earth’s H,O — but only at the level of 
chemical theory In the begmning, Peter’s use of ‘water’ picks out H,O But 
eventually ıt switches to pick out XYZ as Peter becomes assimilated to the 
dialect of twin earthians According to Boghossian, when Peter 1s expressing 
memories, his use of ‘water’ reverts to the old reference H,O Hence Peter’s 
use of ‘water’ 1s ambiguous In particular, Peter equivocates when he 
reasons on twin earth ‘Pavarotti floated ın the water of Lake Taupo, the 
glass in front of me contams water, therefore Pavarotti once floated in 
the same kind of substance as fills this glass’ This would be an equivocation 
that Peter could not in principle detect 

How do you know that you are not in the same predicament as Peter? 
Most of your inferences mvolve vocabulary whose meaning (according to 
the externalist) ‘ain’t in the head’ If you cannot exclude the possibility that 
you have been switched to twin earth, you cannot tell whether you are 
reasoning validly For you cannot tell whether you are substituting terms 
uniformly when applying a rule of ference to the argument Boghossian 
(‘Externalism and Inference’ p 19) characterizes Peter as a converse case of 
Knipke’s Pierre 


Part of the significance of such a case may be described as follows The case of Pierre 
shows that externalism may well lead to a situation ın which certam inferences are 
valid, but don’t a pron look to be so The case of Peter, if ıt worked, would show 
something perhaps more surprising that externalism may well lead to a situation in 
which certain inferences look valid, but aren’t 


In my termimology, the accidental tourist Peter ıs just an exotic extrinsic 
equivocator Any extrinsic equivocation trivially illustrates the possibility of 


10 In ‘The Transparency of Content’, see also his ‘Externalism and Inference’, m E 
Villanueva (ed ), Rationality in Epistemology (Atascadero Ridgeview, 1992), pp 11-28 
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an invalid argument that looks a pron vald to the equivocator And any 
extrinsic unwocator trivially illustrates the possibility of a valid argument that 
looks a pron mvalid to the univocator Boghossian 1s mistaken about there 
being any extra surprise for the externalist Any mistake about validity (or 
consistency) precipitates both kinds of error about validity, 1e , mistaking a 
valid argument as valid and mistaking an invalid argument as valid 

First, the false belief that an argument ‘p therefore ¢ 1s invalid supports 
the false belief that ‘p & ~e 1s consistent This ın turn supports the further 
error that ‘“‘( & ~c) 1s inconsistent’ therefore q” 1s (vacuously) valid’ on the 
grounds that the premise 1s rmpossible (Any consistent statement q 1s necess- 
arily consistent, so the meta-statement alleging that q 1s inconsistent 1s itself 
mconsistent ) 

Second, the false belief that ‘p therefore c’ 1s valid leads to the false behef 
that ‘p & ~c’ 1s mconsistent This in turn leads one to count ‘“p & ~c” 1s 
consistent’ as meconsistent (Any inconsistency 1s necessarily inconsistent ) 
Hence the victim will view ‘~(p & ~c), therefore “p & ~c” 1s consistent’ as 
invalid on the grounds that a tautology cannot entail a contradiction How- 
ever, the argument ıs valid under our assumption that ‘p therefore ¢ 1s 
actually invalid For then the conclusion of ‘~(p & ~c), therefore “p & ~c”’ 
1s a tautology Any argument with a tautologous conclusion 1s valid Thus 
the mistaken belief that ‘p therefore q’ 1s valid leads to the mistaken belie? 
that ‘~(p & ~à, therefore “p & ~c’ 1s consistent’ 1s invalid 

Since belief m a contradiction commits one to everythmg, a mistake 
about validity commits one to everything For any mistake about validity 
can be converted into belief in a contradiction So although Boghossian’s 
accidental tourist makes the mteresting point more directly and colourfully, 
Kripke’s original case suffices to show that the externalist 1s committed to 
mnocent acceptance of arguments that are actually invalid 


VII A POSTERIORI INFLUENCES ON WHAT IS A PRIORI 


Although there ıs no purely deductive remedy for lmguistic misalignments. 
there commonly are inductive preventions and cures A mail man can be 
blamed for sending a package to London, England when it should go tc 
London, Ontario He ıs expected to prevent extrmsic equivocation by 
noting which cities have misleadingly similar names 

Induction also lets us recover from misalignment As our univocator has 
more contact with Paderewski, he will have more grounds to doubt his 
assumption that ‘Paderewskr 1s not a smgle name (The politician plays the 
piano at the reception, others say that the politician 1s a musician, etc) 
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Duhem’s thesis states that any proposition can be consistently held in the 
face of new evidence by changing background assumptions Accordingly, 
our univocator can ‘consistently’ preserve the assumption by making more 
and more elaborate revisions to his factual beliefs However, these revisions 
eventually become dogmatic 

Evolution gives us reason to expect that everyone 1s open to hnguistic cor- 
rection Since everybody 1s always linguistically misaligned about something 
and alignment has been important as long as human beimgs have had 
language, all people ought to be sensitive to empirical evidence that they 
have mislearned the language This readiness to change linguistic beliefs 1s 
affected by how frequently one discovers errors Once the lmguistic change 
ıs made, one counts different sentences as analytic and hence one revises 
opinions as to which sentences are a pron For logical purposes, it 1s 
convenient to treat reasoners as linguistically perfect However, this idealiza- 
tion 1s not suited for individuals who are mistaken about features of their 
language, such as Pierre What is a pron need not itself be a pron 


VIII BLAMING POLICIES 


So far, I have discussed extrinsic fallacies in terms congemal to an internal- 
ist I have not questioned the assumpton that one 1s rational as long as one 
is doing the best one can from one’s own perspective However, an extern- 
alist should be inclined to take a more social stand, one that does not confine 
rationality assessments to the individual’s narrow psychology 

Extrimsic equivocations and univocations lower the rehability of one’s 
reasoning We should expect others to disapprove of these linguistic mus- 
alignments because unreliable conclusions tend to be passed along to others 
Criticism 1s punishment The group achieves a great economy of discipline 
when ıt socializes individuals into self-punishment Just as the mmoral come 
to be pricked by their conscience, the illogical become pricked by logical 
remorse These internal sanctions will be coloured by social interests They 
encourage the individual to play a role m the group’s intellectual economy 

Individualists take norms of rationality to be egoistic only the mdividual’s 
intellectual self-mterest counts However, groups that had egoistic norms 
would be outperformed by groups that had norms that sometimes gave 
preference to the group’s cognitive well-being This epistemic altruism 1s 
directly expressed ın our znérmsic concern about what others believe and how 
they came to believe ıt Much of the time that we spend giving away m- 
formation and correctmg the errors of others could be spent improvig our 
viewpoint The individual rationally forgoes the opportunity to improve his 
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own rationality because he cares more about an mcrement ın the rationality 
of other people 

The mternal perspective may be so compelling because we confuse con- 
ditional rationality judgements with absolute rationality assessments After 
the former mathematician Theodore J Kaczynski confessed to being the 
Unabomber, many who conceded that he was rational given his Luddite 
assumptions still denied he was rational His high degree of logical consist- 
ency and ngour was taken as a symptom of mental illness (One psychiatrist 
diagnosed Kaczynski as a high-functionmg paranoid schizophrenic ) 

Elsewhere I have argued that ‘rationality’ 1s the absence of irrationalites, 
just as ‘health’ 1s the absence of disease |! Some irrationalities do not reduce 
to bad inferences — though my guess 1s that all wrationalities reduce to 
inefficiencies ın gettmg truth and avoiding error Opportunity costs that 
accrue from extreme punctilionsness about one’s logic make some valid 
argumentation irrational, as ın the mtricate deductions performed ky 
religous zealots Logic 1s a magnet for rule-worshippers and nmtualists 
Nevertheless the validity of inferences 1s a central part of rationality Thus 
there are extrinsic 1rrationalities, just as there are extrinsic diseases such as 
dwarfism (the relational disease of small stature) 

Rationality ıs unconditional rationality Research on rationality 1s facili- 
tated by a piecemeal approach m which we bracket away nuisance factors 
For example, Bayesians have made strides by bracketing away the question 
of how one obtains prior probabilities This progress tempts them to go 
beyond mere bracketing and identify rationality with the process of revising 
probabilities ın hght of new information Rationality becomes analogous to 
pure procedural justice These Bayesians regard prior probabilities as 
beyond rational discussion, just as many economists view our ends as ex- 
pressions of taste For these thmkers, all rationality 1s about the most 
efficient means to a goal — the goal itself drops out 

Likewise, mternalists identify rationality with what should be done 
relative to a perspective They reject strict ability ın favour of ‘ought implies 
can’ ‘Trying to get to the truth takes precedence over getting to the truth 
This echoes the pragmatic paradox of Kantian ethics? If the only m- 
trinsically good thing ıs a good will, trymg to do the right thing becomes 
identical to domg the right thmg But how can the trying 1tself be what I arm 
at? 

The utilitarian apportions blame ın accordance with the consequences of 
blammg These consequences mclude both the general and the special 
deterrence value of blame plus the operational costs of meting out blame 


1 In my ‘Rationality as an Absolute Concept’, Philosophy, 66 (1991), pp 473-86 
12 See my ‘Unknowable Obligations’, Unlttas, 7 (1995), PP 247-71 
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For the most part, blame should not be assigned to those who are following 
their consciences Still, utiitariamism demands flexibility Some of its excep- 
tions conform to common sense We punish moral fanatics who do great 
harm even when we are persuaded that they are following their consciences 

Our inferences have consequences, and so fall under the scope of moral 
assessment Hence contradictory beliefs should fall nto three classes Furst 1s 
the famılıar class of avoidable contradictions Second are contradictions that 
are rendered guiltless by their unavoidability The final class consists of un- 
avoidable contradictions that we nevertheless condemn — instances of strict 
hability in logic 

History can vindicate one’s logic, just as ıt can vindicate one’s morality 
At some point, people must just commit to patterns of reasoning and hope 
for the best Georg Cantor had difficulty publishmg his ground-breaking 
diagonal argument demonstrating that there are more real numbers than 
natural numbers This pattern of reasoning bears a worrisome resemblance 
to the Liar paradox Editors were concerned that the unorthodox argument 
was somehow fallacious Cantor’s diagonal argument eventually became an 
entrenched landmark of mathematical reasoning But it 1s not as if Cantor 
was in a position to predict that his argument would pass the test of tme 
Other Liar-hke aspects of his reasoning in set theory were indeed fallacious 
— witness Russell’s paradox of the set that contams all and only those sets 
that do not have themselves as a member 

The cogency of one’s reasoning 1s affected by the social factors stressed by 
Tyler Burge ° This connection 1s not restricted to one’s contemporaries, 
because intellectual communities refine concepts over time In the history of 
arguments employing infinitesumals, the pioneering inferences of Isaac New- 
ton and Gottfried Leibmiz looked so logical that ın 1734 George Berkeley 
was able to argue that religious reasonmg was no less logical than scientific 
reasoning The full title of Berkeley’s monograph ıs The Analyst, or a Discourse 
Addressed to an Infidel Mathematician Where It ıs examined whether the Ob- 
Ject, Principles and Inferences of the modern Analysis are more distinctly concewed, or 
more evidently deduced, than Rehgious Mysteries and Ponts of Faith Farst cast out the 
beam in thine own Eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother’s Eye’ Berkeley’s allegation of irrationality was no longer contested 
after Karl Weierstrass developed epsilon-delta-style proofs around 1850 
These yield the same conclusions (though more cumbersomely) without 
relying on infinitesrmals Mathematicians just conceded that early calculus 
arguments were riddled with exactly the sort of mcoherencies that Berkeley 


13T Burge, ‘Individualism and the Mental’, Midwest Studies in Philosophy, 4 (1979), pp 73- 
121, and ‘Intellectual Norms and Foundations of Mind’, Journal of Philosophy, 83 (1986), 


pp 697-719 
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detailed Between 1920 and 1950 there were great developments ın math- 
ematical logic, m particular ın model theory By 1961, Abraham Robmscn 
was in a position to make sense of infinitesmals with non-standard arth- 
metic The pioneers of calculus now look less illogical But it 1s anachronistic 
to say that Robinson was merely articulatmg somethmg implicit in the 
thinking of the pioneers Robinson’s proofs are twentieth-century proofs 
They rely on concepts that were unavailable to erghteenth-century thinkers. 

Objections to negative numbers, mmagmary numbers and transfinite 
numbers were rendered fallacious by conceptual developments occurring 
many generations after the death of the objectors For mstance, Galileo pre- 
sented a proof that there are as many squares as there are rational numbers 
by putting them into a one-to-one correspondence with the naturals 


Squares 1, 4, 9, 16, 
Naturals 1, 2, 3, 4, 


However, he did not believe in his own proof All squares are naturals, but 
not vice versa How can a part be as big as the whole? Centuries later, 
Richard Dedekind undercut this objection by defining infinite sets in terms of 
Just this property 

Historians of ideas caution against applymg contemporary standards and 
concepts to past thmnkers But this caution often escalates into the historicist 
position that the future ıs relevant each thinker must be judged by the 
standards of his trmes But if we insulate past thinkers against the judgement 
of history, we fall into a form of relativism and make nonsense of intellectual 
progress Historicism exchanges an msensitivity to the past for an msensi- 
tivity to the future 

We measure rationality partly by the extent to which one 1s susceptible to 
criticism about one’s inferences Thus recognition of ‘strict hability’ ın logic 
ımphes that an mdividual’s rationality 1s partly a matter of luck Th:s 
dovetails with Bernard Wilhams’ thesis that moral status ıs partly a matter of 
luck '* Indeed, ıt becomes tempting to unzfy the two theses Perhaps one 
form of luck can be reduced to the other For instance, logical luck might be 
a corollary of an ethics of behef that countenanced moral luck Or, to revert 
to the rationalist suggestion, moral luck might be reduced to logical luck via 
a reduction of morahty to rationality 

A third possibility 1s that there ıs a common cause behind both moral 
luck and logical luck Both mrationality and ummorality are connected to 
certain forms of criticism The critic must usually respect ‘ought umplies can’ 


4B Wilhams, ‘Moral Luck’, Proceedings of the Anstotehan Socety, Supp Vol 51 (1976), 
PP 115735 
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However, the depth of this principle 1s overestimated The logic of blame 
sometimes permits censure of the helpless 

Utiitarian blame ıs sometimes harsher than Kantian blame But some- 
times ıt ıs more lenient The utilitarian attaches no special importance to a 
fron error His emphasis on cost-benefit analysis lets hım easily accom- 
modate the possibility that there are supererogatory deductions That ıs, 
there are deductive omissions and mistakes that should not be blamed 
Euchd’s proof that there are finitely many prime numbers ıs a pron But it 
1s pedantic to blame people for failmg to draw the inference The fact that 
they have all the resources needed to make the discovery 1s no more telling 
than the fact that a pharmacist has all the resources in his shop to cure 
currently incurable diseases Problem-solving requires skill as well as 
material Better consequences flow from undertakmg cheap emprrical 
imvestigation rather than costly reflecton This explains the irrationality of 
doing sums mentally stead of using a calculator 

Thus the utilitarian 1s poised to admit that some avoidable contradictions 
are also blameless Exactly which, will be sensitive to skills and social 
circumstances A mathematician 1s more embarrassed by mathematical 
mistakes than ıs a layman For there 1s a pomt to blaming those who could 
easily have avoided the error, and rarely any pomt m blaming the 
mtractably incompetent Thus logical luck displays contextual subtleties 
reminiscent of Aristotle’s doctrine of the mean 


New York Unwersity 
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RAWLS, JUSTICE IN THE FAMILY AND JUSTICE OF 
THE FAMILY 


By VéRonIQUE Munoz-DARDÉ 


A form of contractualism more individualistic than Rawls’ would do better 
at addressing concerns about justice and the family raised by femimuist 
theorists, and would also compel us to be more egalitarian That 1s, dis- 
satisfactions expressed with Rawls’ theory and his neglect of issues related to 
gender and the family can only be addressed if ‘parties m the orngmal 
position’ are strictly defined as individuals Provided no ties of sentiments 
between family members are assumed ın the original position, individuals in 
it are able to address questions of justice within famihes, and also inequal- 
ities between members of different families In the following essay I shall 
defend this view This will entail examming the equivocal place the family 
occupies in Rawls’ theory ! 

Why take Rawls to task on the family, though? At first sight, the themes 
of justice ın and of the family — the former concerning the division of labour 
and, more generally, the application of principles of rights and justice within 
this mstitution, the latter concerning the less familiar question of whether 
the family should exist from the pomt of view of justice, and which form, or 
forms, 1f any, ıt would take — may seem only two among a number of themes 
that Rawls refuses to explore m depth Other important questions which his 
account of justice leaves almost entirely aside are justice between states, 
protection of the environment, civic education, retributive justice, the needs 
of the handicapped, democracy ın the workplace and women’s equality A 
number of Rawls’ critics have found his conception of justice defective 
precisely because he fails to address some or all of these questions He does 
provide a form of answer to these critics by saying that his conception of 
justice 1s ‘worked up by focusing on a few long-standing classical problems’ 
and should ‘provide guidelines for addressing further questions’ (PL p xxix) 


'T shall treat his A Theory of Juste (Harvard UP, 1971), hereafter TJ, and Polthcal Laberalism 
(Columbia UP, 1993), hereafter PL, as a single theory 
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Accordingly, he invites us to apply the conception and principles formulated 
in A Theory of Justice and Political Laberahsm to other fundamental questions 

The trouble with this procedure in the issue at stake here 1s that Rawls 
himself 1s constantly tempted to go far beyond ıt, and to treat the family as a 
special mstitution Thus the justice of and m the family do call for more 
enquiry, within Rawls’ own terms, at the early foundational stage of delib- 
eration on the principles of justice m the original position I shall begin with 
an exposition of this aspect. 


I RAWLS AND THE FAMILY WHAT THE PROBLEM IS 


1 Perplexing statements 


Mentions of the family in Rawls’ two books tend to produce the umpression 
that either too much or too little 1s bemg said on the topic Here are two 
examples When discussing the idea of public reason, Rawls (PL p 243) gives 
the following ilustration 


Suppose that we consider [abortion] ın terms of these three important values the 
due respect for human hfe, the ordered reproduction of political society over tme, 
including the family in some form, and finally the equality of women as equal citi- 
zens Now I believe any reasonable balance of these three values will give a woman 
a duly quahfied right to decide whether or not to end her pregnancy dung the first 
trimester 


I do not mean to discuss Rawls’ statement ın itself But one can remark that 
it 1s unclear why the ‘ordered reproduction of political society over time’ 1s a 
value to be considered here, and further that it ıs unclear why this value 
should mclude ‘the family ın some form’ 

In the same chapter about public reason, Rawls examines ‘non-public 
reasons’ He defines these as ‘the many reasons of civil society’ which belong 
to the ‘background culture’, he stresses that individual, associational and 
political ways of reasoning share common elements, and explains 


The public vs non-public distinction 1s not the distinction between public and private 
This latter I ignore there 1s no such thing as private reason There 1s social reason — 
the many reasons of associations ın society which make up the background culture, 
there 1s also, let us say, domestic reason — the reason of families as small groups m 
society — and this contrasts both with public and social reason As citizens, we 
participate ın all these kinds of reason and have the nghts of equal citizens when 
we do so (PLp 220) 


Again, if families are small groups ın society, ıt 1s unclear why their reason 
should contrast with social reason, and if so how, the impression 1s that the 
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division between ‘mdividual’, ‘associational’ and ‘political’ reason should be 
enough 

I could have quoted other passages, particularly from 7 However, I 
have chosen these recent statements because, while producing a sense of 
dissatisfaction, they also evidence some receptivity to femimust debates 
Incidentally, the public/private distinction 1s put aside, and ıt 1s stressed that 
when we participate m ‘all these kinds of reason’, mcluding “domestic 
reason’, we have the rights of equal citizens 

The dissatisfaction one experiences 1s therefore not because Rawls adopts 
a discrimmatory or biased attitude towards women’s rights, but because the 
family 1s both treated as a distinct and fundamental institution, and never 
discussed in any detail This has the unhappy consequence that ıt obscures 
the way in which femimust criticisms of the theory could be met It also 
obscures the fact that, ın order to meet some of these, certain modifications 
have taken place between T} and PL 

The only mention made ın the latter book of the problem of family and 
gender equality ıs to acknowledge (p xxix) that this theme ıs omitted 


the justice of and in the family [are omitted], though I do assume that ın some 
form the family 1s just 


Once again the sentence ıs unsatisfactory, because, after saymg that he 
omits to talk both about the justice of the family and ın the family, Rawls 
sists on presupposing that the family ın some form ıs just In order to 
pronounce on this issue, at the very least some enquiry seems needed, but ıt 
never takes place 

In order to get a clearer picture, and understand this insistence on saying 
both too much and too httle on the family, let us analyse the place of the 
family in Rawls’ essential concepts 


2 The family and the basic structure 


The family appears very early on m TJ, as an example of mstitutions 
belongmg to the basic structure It ıs therefore one of the major social 
mstitutions, the primary subject of the reflection on social justice, which 
determine the attribution of fundamental rights and duties, and shape the 
social division of burdens and advantages 


By major institutions I understand the political constitution and the principal eco- 
nomic and social arrangements Thus the legal protection of freedom of thought and 
liberty of conscience, competitive markets, private property m the means of 
production, and the monogamous family are examples of major social stitutions (TF p 7, 
my italics) 
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A simular, 1f shorter, perhaps less controversial, hst of fundamental mstitu- 
tions and social arrangements belonging to the basic structure 1s given ın PL 
It contams the political constitution, the legally recognized forms of pro- 
perty, the orgamization of the economy, and again, but in a more neutral 
phrase, ‘the nature of the family’ (p 258) The change avoids misunder- 
standings ıt 1s now clear that no particular form of the family (and no 
particular division of labour therein) should be assumed 

The object of political theory as Rawls conceives it 1s to find a conception 
of social justice, the principles of which apply to this set of major institutions, 
and to explain how they fit together The concept of basic structure is 
vague,” but sufficiently clear for our purposes here, m that ıt contains the 
main institutions of society, which in turn define the distribution of rights, 
duties and the economic opportunities and social conditions in the various 
sectors of society 

The conception of social justice does not define the virtues of the 
institutions m the basic structure, it defines its distributwe aspects This draws 
attention to one of the main problems raised by the family, namely, its 
substantially negative impact on the principle of equality of opportunities, a 
question which receives surprisingly little detailed attention 


3 Family and far opportunity 


The first substantial reflection on the family and its relationship to social 
Justice appears in effect ın the context of the discussion of equahty of 
opportunities, as an institution which mts significantly the reach of that 


principle p 


the principle of far opportunity can be only umperfectly carried out, at least as long 
as the institution of the family exsts (TJ p 74) 


Even m a well ordered society that satisfies the two principles of justice, the 
family may be a barrier to equal chances between individuals Equality of 
opportunity may obtain between sectors, but not between mdividuals (77 
p 301) Rawls thus introduces towards the end of the book (p 511) what 
could seem a very radical perspective on the family 


Is the family to be abolished, then? 


However, ın answer to his own radical question about the abolition of the 
family, he ummedhately asserts that within the theory of justice as a whole 
there 1s no urgency to take this course, and that 1f ‘the principles of fraternity 


2? For an exploration of the concept of the basic structure see G A Cohen, ‘Where the 
Action Is on the Site of Distributive Justice’, Philosophy and Public Affairs, 26 (1997), pp 47-24. 
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and redress are allowed their appropriate weight’, the mequalities arising 
between individuals from different family and social circumstances ‘can 
more readily be accepted’ 

The question raised here, and immediately put aside, 1s the problem of 
the justice of the family, not of justice 27 the family The reason to abolish the 
family 1s not its negative effects on, say, gender equality (which may be 
solved by modifymg our understanding of the division of labour within this 
institution), but the fact that as long as the family exists mdividuals will have 
unequal life chances 

Given this fundamental and unfair effect, ıt seems that the discussion of 
the abolition of the family (and therefore of the desirability or otherwise 
of this institution) can only be avoided ın one of two cases 


(a) if the family ıs treated as a ‘brute fact’ (or rather, as an unavoidable 
fact), or 

(b) if the need for this institution 1s justified for reasons more powerful than 
its unjust effects 


Pohtical philosophers spontaneously tend to adopt the first of these options 
the family ıs a ‘natural’ fact (This must be the reason why egalitarian 
readers of Rawls have not taken issue with him on this point ) However, the 
unavoidable fact 1s that children are born helpless, not that they should be 
educated and cared for by parents, within families As for Rawls, he may 
be inchned to adopt the first position, but he mtroduces both a more radical 
perspective (he envisages the abolition of the family), and some suggestions 
that the correct position 1s the second one (the family 1s Just’) The question 
arises then what are these powerful reasons which make the family ‘in some 
form’ just, m spite of its severely lumiting effects on the principle of fair 
opportunity? 

On a superficial enquiry, the justification of the family seems to reside m 
the mportance of this institution for moral development (TF pp 490-6) 
Other arrangements, equally efficient, may nevertheless have been found to 
achieve this purpose In fact, the possibilty of those alternatives to the 
family ıs clearly envisaged by Rawls (see 77 p 463) 

The family could also be considered just, simply as a form of association 
(it would then be supported by the first principle of justice) But then, if 1t 1s 
but one more association, it 1s strange that it gets singled out as a just 
institution So what seems to be behind Rawls’ undeveloped position 1s the 
idea that the family ıs a special form of association, and that ıt 1s because of 
its special nature that ıt 1s just 

In order to clarify this pomt, ıt seems necessary to go back to the original 
position, m which the principles governing a just society are chosen 
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4. The family and the onginal position 


This 1s the area of Rawls’ treatment of the family which has prompted most 
feminist criticisms, these have particularly challenged his definition of the 
contracting parties behind the veil of ignorance as ‘heads of family’ or 
‘heads of households’ This 1s an aspect where a significant change has been 
introduced by Rawls, since in PL the parties are no longer described ın these 
terms However, he presents this change only as a mmor technical 
reconsideration of the original position, and not as a modification required 
by coherence, in order not to leave the family opaque to claims of justice It 
is at any rate revealing to understand why the idea of ‘heads of family’ was 
troduced ın the first place I shall therefore go back to the description of 
the original position in 77, to analyse this question in some detail 

Rawls introduces the conception of heads of households as a device for 
enabling people behind the veil of ignorance to care about their successors 


we may think of the parties as heads of famıhes and therefore as having a desire to 
further the welfare of their nearest descendants (77 pp 128-9) 


Here it 1s important not to get too entangled in mere turns of phrase True, 
the idea of ‘heads of family’ or of ‘heads of household’, directly borrowed 
from classical contract theory (in which ıt serves to describe the duties of the 
male person in charge of an extended family, including adult children and 
servants’), ıs not the most felicitous phrase It ıs also not clear enough m 
Rawls’ phrasing that parents behind the veil of ignorance can represent only 
the interests of the children of the followmg generation, and not the interests 
of the other parent (Indeed, since there 1s only one head per family, the 
suggestion seems to be that they do) But what this means ıs merely that 
Rawls should be more careful in adopting formulations from the classical 
social contract in a hteral way This 1s at any rate clearly a superficial worry, 
since he specifies that the only essential aspect ıs that each person ın the or- 
ginal position should care about the well-being of some of those ın the next 
generation (77 pp 128-9) 

Rawls elsewhere defines the parties as ‘continumg persons’ or ‘genetic 
lines’, he also uses the idea of an ‘everlasting moral agent’ If we follow this 
last interpretation, there ıs little that should worry the reader concerned 
with justice between the sexes within the family 

On the other hand, at first the necessity of this notion seems clear 1t 1s 1m- 
portant not to have ‘egotistical generational choices’, m particular, ıt 1s 
mportant that the parties care about their descendants, so that they 


3 See for example Kant, Metaphysics of Morals (Cambridge UP, 1991), pp 100-1, on ‘Right 
of Head of Household’ 
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preserve ‘just savings’ (smce future generations are not represented behind 
the veil of ignorance) 

However, a host of problems arises here The first of these 1s that, as 
people who may never exist, the status of persons from future generations 
as bearers of nghts (to just savings) seems shaky Rawls’ arguments also seem to 
beg questions about the justice of mherited wealth But even if one grants 
this, an obvious and serious problem 1s that this view means readopting a 
conception of aggregation of interests (of members of different generations) 
If parties are a balanced aggregate of family members of different genera- 
tions, then Rawls’ criticisms of utiitariamism apply * A potential conception 
of generational conflict of mterests 1s suggested by the idea that the mter- 
est of representatives from periods adjacent in time ‘overlap’, but they do so 
in the head of family’s head, and not as a result of the process of delibera- 
tion behind the veil of ignorance Feminists would therefore be right in 
thmking that ın T} the family ıs opaque to clams of justice The balancing 
of conflicting mterests (generational or between the sexes) within the family 
would in effect never take place 

The idea of a family as a ‘continuing person’ or ‘everlasting moral agent’ 
does not pose fewer problems The most fundamental of these 1s that if each 
of the parties ıs a contmumg person over time, different individuals are, 
_ ultimately, the same person We are therefore losmg the mdividualistic 
£ statement of the origmal position, and moving surprisingly close to some- 

thing like Sandel’s position (Where the ‘person’ includes more than one 
individual, there cannot be much difference between the idea of a person 
continuing over time, 1€, across generations, and of a person continumg 
over space, 1€ , across a community ) 

There may nevertheless be another fundamental idea here, calling simply 
for a different description of the parties, since Rawls tells us that to ensure 
justice between generations an mdividualized care 1s a necessary condition 
(TF pp 128-9 the concern of the parties 1s for a different individual ın each 
case) For example, we could say that thmking of the next generation as the 

A generation to which their own child could belong prevents egotistical gen- 
erational choices from the parties If this 1s the idea, then the parties behind 
the veil of ignorance should be described as ‘carers’ That 1s, they should be 
neither heads of families nor genetic hnes, but mutually disinterested 
mdrviduals who care about their (potential) descendants 

In response to criticisms, Rawls has slightly modified the formulation of 
the conditions for an agreement on a just savings principle The parties are 
now said to agree to a savings principle that they want previous generations to 


4The first mention of this criticism ıs m Jane English, Justice between Generations’, 
Philosophical Studies, 31 (1977), pp 105-15 
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have followed (PL p 274) The fact that the parties care for ther descend- 
ants ıs nevertheless still presented as a ‘reasonable stipulation’, presumably 
because the individualized care just stressed 1s still held to be necessary The 
interpretation of the parties as mutually disinterested individuals who care 
about their descendants would therefore seem accurate 

But thmking of the parties behind the veil of ignorance im this way cannot 
be night It would im effect attribute to them the psychological inclinations 
and the conception of the family that we have This contradicts the idea 
of the original position as a device of representation where the partes ignore 
the psychological propensities of the persons they represent The delibera- 
tions of the parties, and the motives we attribute to them, cannot be 
mistaken for an account of the moral psychology either of actual persons or 
of citizens in a well ordered society The inclinations for caring of the parties 
behind the veil of ignorance therefore cannot be ours, nor the inclinations 
that people would have in a just society Placing the question of care for the 
next generation m an individualized manner behind the veil of ignorance 
has therefore the consequence either of accepting that special ties of senti- 
ment should play a role ın the original position, which 1s ruled out by the 
construction of this heuristic device, or of situating in the original position 
what should be the result of deliberation ın it, namely, the idea that the 
family ‘in some form’ 1s just, for example, because of this capacity to care for 
each person as the singular individual he or she 1s 


5,  Prowsional conclusion on the problem 


What we have seen so far 1s that Rawls tends to confuse the conception of 
the family that we hold ın our society, the position of this instttution be- 
hind the veil of ignorance, and the existence of the family ın a just society (to 
which it should belong ‘in some form’) 

He does this at a heavy cost, ın terms both of formal coherence and of the 
reach of the principles of justice In effect, he accepts that special ties of 
sentiment play a role behind the vei of ignorance, thereby contradicting the 
purpose and construction of the original position This rules out a reflection 
upon the justice of the family, and leaves us with the impression that 
mequalities of opportunity between members of different families are 
accepted all too readily He also seems to be accepting aggregation of mter- 
ests of different family members, thereby losmg an mdividualzed account 
of justice, and begging the question of justice ın the family, of the division of 
burdens and benefits within this stitution 

I note in passing that this individualized account 1s, however, clearly 
necessary ın order to arrive at statements made by Rawls concerning justice 
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in the family, e g , that mdividual members of families need protection from 
other family members (PL p 221) If this ıs the case, then the family cannot 
be treated as anything other than an association of individuals, which 1s 
precisely how Rawls defines ıt elsewhere (see 77 p 467) 

Two modifications are therefore called for first, not to define the parties 
behind the veil of ignorance as heads of family or genetic hnes, but to prefer 
a more individualistic account of the original position, second, not to assume 
that the parties care ın a particular manner for their own descendants (Here 
some may object that removing ties of sentiments between generations 1s 
unrealistic It may be true that parents tend to care about their offspring 
But they tend to care about other people ın society too The reasons for 
discarding ties of sentiments behind the veil of ignorance in the second case 
apply in the first case also ) 

Before I explore these two moves and their consequences, I want to take 
a pause to look at two main Imes of feminist cniticism of Rawls I shail 
indicate some of the responses that have been given on Rawls’ behalf, and 
where they are madequate I shall suggest others, but I shall not undertake to 
provide a detailed assessment of each argument ın turn Rather, I want to 
highlight how they help thmking about the issue here at stake The common 
aspect which interests me ın the different femumust thinkers I shall briefly look 
at 1s that they do not take the family and relations within st for granted, thus 
providing us with mmportant insights 


I! FEMINIST CRITICS OF RAWLS, AND THE FAMILY 


Feminist critics of Rawls have taken two fundamental directions, both 
addressing the problem of care for dependants (which means that they are 
sometimes conflated) The first of these concerns a problem not unfamular 
to virtue theories, namely the difference between two kinds of moral agent, 
the contractual subject of liberal theory and a more relational self, percep- 
tive of the needs of others The second lme of objection addresses the 
problem of exploitation and domination The first lme therefore concen- 
trates on care as a distinctive (and superior, or prior) way of moral 
reasoning, the second on care as the name for the unpaid work which 1s 
done ın the domestic sphere 

The first hne of criticism holds that Kantuan liberals generalize an idea of 
the self which 1s gender biased, and therefore present female moral qualities 
and inchnations as infenor, when they acknowledge them at all The 
proponents of the ethic of care put forward one of the most sophisticated 
versions of this argument They claim that an ethic of emotional attachment 
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and responsiveness to needs provides the unacknowledged foundation for 
moral reasoning and action, and propose that the moral agent ıs not the 
contractual subject of liberal theory but a relational self They question 
the privileging of universal moral duties over responsibilities that derive 
from local, personal attachments Following Carol Gilhgan, they differ- 
entiate between two types of moral development, one aimed at autonomy, 
the other aiming at satisfying community with others, and two types of 
responsibility, one which has a commutment to abstract obligations, and the 
other being responsive to particular relationships 

A number of arguments have been raised ın opposition to the idea that 
there 1s a clear segregation between two types of moral reasoning, ın order 
to stress the importance of universal principles, such as justice and auto- 
nomy ê It has been pointed out that justifying moral action through special 
ties may be plausible in easy cases, but that relatedness provides little 
guidance in difficult moral dilemmas, that prmciples provide a standard 
from which to decide when a particular situation makes conflicting concrete 
demands, that the strength of the umpartialist ethical perspective 1s that ıt 
requires us to take account of the needs and suffermg of persons with whom 
we have no immediate connection It 1s also emphasized that Kantian 
abstract principles are not fundamentally context-insensitive By requiring 
that ın matters central to yustice people thmk from the standpoint of others, 
Kant and Rawls do not shift to a transcendent point of no contact with 
reality, rather they insist on the availability and accessibility of principles to 
all, m concrete situations It can be added that by devoting exclusive 
attention to responsiveness to needs, particularly of helpless mfants, and by 
dismissmg the notion of mdependence, care theorists have not provided any 
procedure or moral standards for the resolution of conflicts precisely over 
the definition of those needs, for example when children begin to think for 
themselves Carers can care m a manner that we may find oppressive or 
even damaging By stressing what 1s wrong with paternalism (and by ım- 
plication with maternahsm), the social contract tradition provides resources 
precisely for addressing these issues 


ê This stems from Carol Gilligan’s Jn a Different Vowe Psychological Theory and Women’s Devel- 
opment (Harvard UP, 1982) A number of authors have used her empincal findmgs Among 
these, see Annette Baier, Moral Prgudices Essays on Eths (Harvard UP, 1994), Nel Noddings, 
Caring a Femme Approach to Ethics and Moral Education (Univ of California Press, 1984), and 
Sara Ruddick, Maternal Thinking Towards a Politics of Peace (Boston Beacon Press, 1989) 

€ There are many critical assessments of the ‘ethics of care’ and its compatibility with an 
‘ethic of justice’ A useful collection 1s Virgima Held (ed ), Justice and Care (Boulder Westview, 
1995) See also Jean Hampton, ‘Selflessness and the Loss of Self’, Social Philosophy and Policy, 10 
(1993), pp 135-65, Thomas E Hill Jr, ‘The Importance of Autonomy’, in his Autonomy and Self- 
Respect (Cambridge UP, 1991), pp 43-51, and Will Kymlicka, ‘Femimism’, ın his Contemporary 
Pohtcat Philosophy an Introduction (Oxford Blackwell, 1990), pp 238-92 
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However, the discussion of the ethics of care has ennched the debate 
about justice and the family significantly One of the most fundamental 
questions raised by the ethics of care 1s how we bring into bemg this auto- 
nomous self described by the contract theory How, m Rawlsian words, are 
all citizens to become ‘fully co-operating members of society’ and to acquire 
‘a lively sense of their own worth as persons, to be able to develop and 
exercise their moral powers and to advance their aims and ends with self- 
confidence’ (PL p 309)? 

A related problem which the thriving recent hterature on the ethics of 
care has emphasized 1s that certam Kantian unuversalists relegate everyday 
ethical practices, such as parenting, to a ‘private’ realm, which could have 
the effect of hiding or devalumg them This draws attention to the double 
meaning of care, both as a moral sentument and as a number of concrete 
activities or work related to child-rearing 

This takes us to the second general lne of objection put forward by 
feminists against Rawls (and against contract theory at large) concerning the 
problem of exploitation and dommation On this view, which emphasizes 
the gender division of labour, the principles of justice at which classical and 
neo-contractarian theorists arrive do not challenge the specific site of male 
dommation, namely the family By neglecting the issue of child-rearing, they 
leave the problems of the gender division of labour unexamined, beyond the 
reach of just relations While the public sphere would be governed by 
principles of justice, the private sphere would remain the place of paternal- 
ism and potentially of male tyranny over women’s bodies and hives 

A way of reformulating this objection 1s to say that contract theorists have 
not applied consistently enough to the family their central anti-paternalist 
stand against any form of natural authority, that ıs, that they have given up 
too easily on the essential idea of autonomy of female as well as male mdi- 
viduals, particularly m the sphere of the family 

An influential attempt to pursue precisely this ine has been developed by 
Susan Moller Okin,’ who argues that Rawls ‘can readily be put to femmist 
uses’ and that a consistent apphcation of Rawls’ liberal principles of justice 
can lead us to challenge fundamentally the gender system of our society 
However, she criticizes Rawls for appealing to the Kantian heritage of 
thought on rationality and autonomy, which does not, according to her, 
allow him to acknowledge any role for empathy and benevolence, and 
which supposes a ‘rational choice’ bias ® (One may note m passing that ıt 
seems remarkable how Kant has become the villain of a certain feminist 


7 In her Justice, Gender and the Family (New York Basic Books, 1989) 
8 These views are developed ın her ‘Reason and Feeling m Thinking about Justice’, Ethics, 
99 (1989), pp 229-49 
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critique that itself depends upon a broadly Kantian conception of auto- 
nomy ) Okin maintains that, properly re-interpreted, the origmal position 
would be less ‘individualistic, rationalistic and abstract from real human 
beings’ than ıt appears Those ın the original position would ın effect adopt, 
through empathy, each possible concrete postmon ım society Thus re- 
mterpreted as a device in which empathy with and care for others play a 
central role, the original position would, says Okin, avoid feminist criticisms 
and acquire a critical force that could be put to femmust purposes For 
example, considerable alterations ın the family arrangements of our society 
might well be umplied if we take seriously the fact that those m the onginal 
position are ignorant of their sex 
In the light of the renewed interest in women’s mode of moral reasoning 
mentioned above, it 1s easy to see why Okin tries to show that at the centre 
of Rawls’ theory there 1s a voice of care and concern for others But, as I 
tried to show earlier, 1f benevolence and care are allowed to play a role n 
the origmal position, this creates problems for the theory It 1s also futile if 
parties behind the veil of ignorance ignore their sex, it is enough to obtain 
the result Okin desires, namely that gender equality be considered as an 
issue of Justice 
Some readers of Okin have rebuked her neglect of the Rawlsian differ- 
ence principle, suggesting that her discussion of equality between men and 
women suffers from the fact that she leaves unexammed many relevant 
disputes on equality and how best to mterpret and apply it Others have 
censured her deeply conventional view of the family, pointmg out that she 
mainly argues for a redistribution of burdens zt the traditional mono- 
gamous heterosexual family, in which children should, according to her, be 
equally parented by both sexes ° 
Okun has responded to this last charge by saying that social policies aimed 
at reducing gender bias are very likely to reduce heterosexism !° Stll, the 
problem hes not so much with the conventionality of Okm’s conception of 
the family as with the fact that her project of a just distribution of burdens 
within the family does not sit easily within a Rawlsian framework If both 
girls and boys were taught early on how to combme work and parenting, 
and were brought up m ‘hberalized families’, with parents of both sexes 
combining these activities, the result would be, she contends, a just future, 
that 1s, ‘one without gender’ But an agreement to this effect could not be 
obtained between the parties behind the veil of ignorance In the original 
9 See the reviews by Joshua Cohen, ‘Okin on Justice, Gender, and Family’, Canadzan 
Journal of Philosophy, 22 (1992), pp 263-86, and Will Kymlicka, ‘Rethmkmng the Family’, 


Philosophy and Publu Affairs, 20 (1991), pp 77-97 
10 See her ‘Sexual Onentation, Gender, and Families Dichotomzing Dsfferences’, 


Hypana, 11 (1996), pp 30-48 
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position the parties not only ignore ther talents, their social position and 
their sex, but they also 1gnore the particular comprehensive doctrine of the 
person each represents This thick veil of ignorance 1s designed to find a 
conception of justice that can gam the support of citizens who affirm differ- 
ent comprehensive doctrines It 1s difficult to see how Okin’s conception of a 
hberalized family would fulfil this condition, and be the object of a ‘reason- 
able overlapping consensus’ Rawls’ political hberalism, and the difference 
between ‘comprehensive hberalism’ and ‘political liberalsm’ which has 
become central in his latest work, makes ıt umpossible to think of a state 
which would require that the values of autonomy and individualty govern 
all aspects of family lıfe (The mistake Okin seems to be making ıs to think 
that each family needs to be ordered according to the two principles of 
justice In Rawlsian terms, the only thng that can be demanded 1s that 
famuhes should be subject to the same legal constramts as other groups and 
associations m the overall society, and that the family should fit together 
with other main institutions so that the principles of justice operate ) 

Okin’s discussion of how to use Rawls’ concepts ‘as a tool for femimist 
criticism’ may therefore seem disappomting But she has provided what 1s to 
date one of the best attempts to meet feminist concerns regarding the tradi- 
tional neglect of child-rearing and care for dependants, without giving up a 
robust picture of mdividual autonomy and individual nghts In particular, 
she has pressed the requirement that lberal egalitarians have to show that 
they take seriously all the mmplications of recognizing every person, male or 
female, as autonomous This entails clarifymg that the commitment to 
privacy does not mean that there ıs such a thing as a ‘private sphere’ m 
which tyranny can be freely exercised and work 1s mvisible 

In order to do this, an umportant move would be to treat the family not as 
an anthropomorphous institution, with a ‘head’ and ‘members’, but as a 
particular form of association This 1s equivalent to questioning the idea of a 
natural family, best formulated m Rousseau’s Socal Contract, and still to be 
found ın many state policies The family, Rousseau says (I 1), 1s ‘the oldest 
form of society and the only one that 1s natural’ natural, in that ıt 1s the only 
human imstitution which ıs not based on conventions However, both the 
structure of the family and the conception of the division of roles ın it ave 
based on conventions, and change from tradition to tradition and from 
time to tme No particular form of it ıs therefore natural (Perhaps sur- 
prisingly, a first move towards rethinking these presumed natural relations 
between men and women 1s already present n Kant see Metaphysics of 
Morals pp 96-7 ) 

A coherent apphcation of the recognition of autonomy ın all persons, 
male or female, a distinction of the principle of privacy from the idea of a 
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private sphere where rights do not fully apply and oppression and work are 
invisible (1 e , where work ıs not coriceived as a burden), as well as a critical 
reappraisal of the idea of the natural conception of the family, are therefore 
some of the implications of femmust critics of Rawls All these aspects apply 
to the justice zm the family 

I have also suggested that the recent developments of the ‘ethics of care’ 
draw attention not only to the oppressive and negative aspects of the family, 
but also to a distinctive positive feature, namely the daily ethical practices 
that are inseparable from the moral development of the autonomous citizen, 
as described by Rawls This ıs more relevant to reflecting upon the justice of 
the family 

We are now ready to return to Rawls, and to see consequences of the 
proposed moves, complemented by these msights of feminist theorizing 


II RAWLS AND THE FAMILY SUGGESTED MODIFICATIONS, 
AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 


My suggestion was that two moves were necessary in order to provide a 
more coherent treatment of justice ın and of the family, namely, (a) to drop 
the idea that parties ın the original position are heads of families, or even 
genetic lines, and to prefer a more individualistic account of the original 
position, and (b) not to assume that the parties are attached by sentiments to 
their own descendants 

My clam at the begining of this paper was that this strictly mdividual- 
istic conception of the parties can take us much closer to the solution of 
problems addressed by femınısts, and that it also compels us to address the 
detrimental effects of the existence of farmhes on the principle of fair 
equality of hfe chances between individuals I shall first expand a httle on the 
first aspect 

We have seen that Okin takes Rawls to task for not saymg enough about 
Just relations within the family I want to suggest the opposite view (with a 
similar objective, I think) namely, that the only thing that femmusts should 
ask from Rawls 1s that he should refrain from saying too much about the 
family, and that he should treat it exactly as any other association 

Let us assume for the sake of sumplicity that we have no argument with 
Rawls’ principles of justice, and that we are only worred about their 
capacity to address injustices within the family It would then be enough to 
be able to show that these principles apply withm the family (that ıs, that in 
matters of justice members of families are treated m exactly the same way as 
members of any other small group or association) 
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Provided no aggregation of interests 1s presupposed, behind the veil of 
ignorance, between the parents, and between them and therr children, this 1s 
exactly what obtains 

This ıs particularly relevant to envisaging the distribution of the burdens 
of care towards dependent members of famulies (small children, some elderly 
or handicapped, and so forth) Because rights apply to all family members in 
the very same manner as they apply to members of churches, of universities 
and of any other association, work within the family 1s submitted to no more 
and no fewer legal constraints than m any other free association This does 
not mean that there can be no such thing as free donated labour within the 
family, for voluntary work exists ın other associations It means literally this: 
that legal constramts which apply to all associations ın this respect should 
also apply to the family It 1s perhaps not for political philosophy to consider 
how care work should be paid, nor by whom But it ıs clear that in what 
Rawls calls ‘a property-ownmg democracy’ no distribution of burdens 
should leave anybody in a state of material dependence that makes them 
absolutely vulnerable to coercion 

Now we could very well stop here, and I thnk that thus 1s just what Rawls 
would feel inchned to do But, if egalitarians, we could also return to the 
question asked by Rawls himself about whether the family should be abol- 
ished, ın view of its leading to unequal chances between mdividuals For the 
new position defined allows us not to treat the family as an unavoidable fact, 
nor to assume the justice of that institution (and thus accept too easily its 
egalitarian effects) 

The mdividualistic description of the parties ın the original position 
which constitutes the first move, together with the second move of not 
assuming that the parties care for ther descendants, has a fundamental 
consequence that these parties are able to deliberate and decide whether 
the family ‘n some form’ should belong to the basic structure (and if so, in 
which form, or forms), or whether ‘other arrangements’ are indeed pre- 
ferable Thus 1s a line of reflection which ıs, as we have seen, hinted at by 
Rawls, but never developed beyond the iteration that ‘the family in some 
form 1s just’ 

It ıs familar for political philosophers to imagine what things would be 
lke without a state, ın order to reflect on whether we need a state, and on 
what form, if any, ıt should take The parties in the original position could 
be carrying out a similar investigation with respect to the family, ın order to 
decide whether the family 1s justified, if at all, and what form, or forms, 1f 
any, ıt should have To phrase it m more precise Rawlsian terms, the 
question would be how the major social institutions within the basic struc- 
ture fit together, so that pnor and dependent principles of yustice (such as 
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the principle of far equality of opportumity between individuals) are in 
place, and in this context the existence of the family and its permissible 
form, or forms, if any, can be discussed 

In carrying out this vestigation, though, a first difficulty arises, that we 
do not have a definition of what we understand by ‘family’ The ‘geograph- 
ical’ division between a ‘private/domestic’ sphere and a public domain, the 
‘genetic hne’ mentioned by Rawls, the domestic economic unit, the care and 
love that we give and receive especially between parents and children, the 
extended group of loose kinship, the idea of a place for privacy, all those 
notions are lurking in our ill defined idea of what a family 1s 

We could, however, for our purposes here define the family as a form of 
association structured around individualized care for dependants, especially 
between one generation and another No particular form of this association 
need be proscribed, at least in a first stage of enquiry What 1s necessary 1s 
that each grouping should care for different mdividuals This apphes partı- 
cularly to the problem of raising and carmg for children, and ensurmg their 
moral development 

Two ideal types of institutions could be defined On the one hand, we can 
think of state institutions in which the parental hnk with children 1s com- 
pletely absent, and which give exactly equal education to all children (a sort 
of generalization of Plato’s conception of the education for guardians) On 
the other hand, by what we may call ‘family’ we might only mean that a 
parental lmk of some sort, whether biological or through adoption, exists 
On this definition, the range of models for family structures 1s very wide 
The definition given does not make assumptions about any natural, and 
therefore unchallengeable, feature of the family Heterosexual and mono- 
gamous unions, homosexual couples or any other small ıntımate groupmg 
would correspond to this definition 

The assumption Rawls seems to be making 1s that the retaming of some 
form of family, defined ın this general manner, 1s preferable to the first ideal 
type That is, that the existence of an mstitution m which adults have a 
certain autonomy in giving what they consider the best possible education to 
their children, with all the mequalities this umplies between and within 
famulhes, 1s preferable to a more thorough application of the idea of equality 

I think that some of the reasons that make the generalized orphanage so 
unappealing, even if defined as well resourced and well run, may help ın 
considering why one would hold this 

I suggest, ın this direction of thought, that the mdividualized ethical 
activities for the moral development of children that ethics of care theonsts 
have constantly emphasized are precisely what Rawls has m mmd when he 
asserts that ‘the family in some form 1s just’ There 1s a description in TF, no 
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doubt, of the acquisition of moral principles and of a sense of justice by 
children, within the family However, beyond this description (which 1s still 
assuming the justice of the family, rather than deducing 1t), the idea seems to 
be that children need to be treated partially, as the smgular persons they 
are, ın order to flourish and acquire fully ‘a lively sense of their own worth 
as persons, to be able to develop and exercise ther moral powers and to 
advance their ams and ends with self-confidence’ If this were the idea, and 
of t could further be proved that the family would score better at this than a 
well run and generahzed orphanage, then a powerful justification of the 
family would be found Amongst other things, ıt would lınk this institution, 
with particular care devoted to the whole persona of the child, to the 
development of self-respect (‘perhaps the most important primary good’) 

So f the case against the generalized orphanage could be made m this 
way, then it ıs plausible that the parties behind the veil of ignorance would 
prefer the family to a generalized orphanage, even if well run The idea 
would be that a full sense of mdividuality and autonomy would not be 
acquired without the existence of individualized care in the second ideal 
type of institution for child-rearmg defined, 1¢, the family The family ir 
some form would then be ‘just’ m this particular sense, as well as ın the more 
general sense in which other associations of free individuals are just 

I here register a doubt I am not certain that on further scrutiny the 
family would score better than the orphanage Thats, I am not certain that, 
if well run, a generahzed orphanage would score worse ın terms of under- 
standing children as individuals, and treating them differently, all within the 
constraints of equal opportunity And the case of the family seems to me 
particularly difficult to establish from the perspective of the least well off 

A detailed analysis of this problem will have to be conducted separately 
In any case, if successful, the defence of this mstitution I have sketched here 
leads to two provisional conclusions 

First, since ıt has been established that the family ıs not an unavoidable 
stitution with a fixed, natural structure, the defence of the family provided 
above does not commit us to any particular form for this mstitution In other 
words, different forms of family must be considered equally just, m the two 
senses defined above (as non-mandatory associations, and as the locus of 
provision of a sense of individuality, autonomy and self-respect) 

Second, if correct, this defence of the family against its abolition makes ıt 
all the more urgent to ascertain how the family could fit together with other 
major social institutions within the basic structure, so that prior and ım- 
dependent principles of justice such as the principle of fair equality of life 
chances between individuals would still be ın place It therefore forces us to 
consider it an urgent task to devote attention to the significant limitations 
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such an institution imposes on the principle of fair equality of life chances, 
and to find compensatory mechanisms to restore some of the efficacy of this 
principle for each mdividual 

One of the fundamental claims of Rawls’ A Theory of Fustce 1s that utilitar- 
lamism 1s not mdividualisuc enough I hope to have said enough here to 
show that a form of contractualism more individualistic than Rawls’ 1s more 
coherént, and also more just The consequence of a theory of justice arrived 
at through a moral reasoning procedure which starts from, and responds to, 
the separateness of persons 1s that 1t requires us to guarantee to each person, 
whatever their family circumstances, a fair go in hfe !! 


Uniwerstty College London 


1I am grateful to Diemut Bubeck, Ian Carter, Michael Martın, Jo Wolff and an 
anonymous referee of The Philosophical Quarterly for their written commentary on earlier drafts 
Thanks are also due to people who offered oral comments at meetings where versions of this 
paper were read, and especially to Andrew Chitty, Susan James and Hugh Mellor 
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DISCUSSIONS 


MORAL JUDGEMENT AND MORAL MOTIVATION 
By Russ SHAFER-LANDAU 


Motivational judgement internalism (hereafter MJI) clams that, necessarily, those 
who sincerely judge actions nght are motivated to perform those actions The 
motivation need not lead to action, since various psychological and external 
impediments may arise that suffice to over-ride ıt But every sincere moral judge- 
ment, of necessity, must exert some motivating force 

Motivational judgement externalism (MJE) ıs the negation of MJI Thus one way 
to argue for internalism 1s to show that its externalist counterpart ıs false This ıs the 
path favoured by Michael Smith, who ın a recent book has supplied the best 
mdependent argument for MJI that I know of ! It ıs an independent argument ın sc 
far as ıt does not rely on metaphysical or epistemological premises that presuppose 
some developed meta-ethical view Unlike traditional (anti-realist) defences of MJI, 
which argue for a view of moral judgements as expressive of mtrinsically motivating 
conative states, Smith’s defence 1s a self-standing argument designed to be neutral 
on matters of moral truth and ontology In my view, however, Smuth’s argument 
fails to undermine MJE The best mdependent argument for MJI ıs not good 
enough 

Smith identifies two tests of adequacy that he insists must be met by accounts of 
moral motivation The first ıs that such accounts must explam why the motives 
of good agents reliably track their moral judgements Specifically, this first criterion 


1M Smith, The Moral Problem (Oxford Blackwell, 1994), pp 71-6 In a recent piece, “The 
Argument for Internalism Reply to Miller’, Analysis, 56 (1996), pp 175-84, Smuth offers a 
restatement of the ant-externalist argument which ıs clearer ın some respects, but whose 
points are fundamentally identcal to those offered in his book Page references below are to 
the book, unless otherwise noted 
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requires that an account be able to explam why, for good agents, any change in 
moral view 1s reliably followed by a change in motivation The second re- 
quirement is that any emerging account must not distort our view of what good 
agents look like Ordinary views of good people see such people as those whose 
motives conform to their considered judgements According to Smith, theories that 
give up this ordmary view have given up too much, and must be rejected on that 
account 

We must stay true to our view of good agents, and we must be able to explain the 
rehable connection between moral judgements and motivation for such agents 
According to Smith, externalists can satisfy the latter requirement only by umplaus- 
ibly postulating the possession of a special motive that undermmes the goodness of 
agents Thus the externalist cannot satisfy both of the relevant criteria of adequacy 
As I read Smith’s argument (pp 74-5), 1t proceeds as follows 


1 The rehable connection between moral judgement and moral motivation for 
the good and strong-willed person 1s explamed either mternally (moral 
Judgement necessarily motivates) or externally (moral judgement contingently 
motivates, depending on the content of moral judgements and the desires 
agents happen to have) 

2 The motive in virtue of which one counts as a good person must be capable of 
explamıng the reliable connection between moral judgement and motivation 
that obtains for good and strong-willed people 

3 For the externalist, the only motive capable of explaming this connection 1s a 
motive to do the right thing, where this 1s understood de dicto (a motive to do 
what 1s right, understood de dicto, 1s simply a motive that describes the action to 
be performed ın terms of its nghtness, ıt can be thought of as the motive of 
duty — though Smith clearly distances himself from Kant’s view regarding its 
contribution to moral worth) 

4 ‘Therefore externalists must assign to good and strong-willed persons a motive 
to do the nght thing, where this 1s understood de dicto 

5 But this 1s absurd, for good persons have no such motive, such a motive 1s a 
fetish, or a moral vice, not a virtue 

6 Therefore the relevant connection 1s not to be explained externally 


This argument has a lot of appeal It captures a common worry about extern- 
alsm, wz, that externalists have no natural, plausible story to tell about how 
agents are ın fact motivated to align their actions with ther moral judgements 
Before we assess the argument, however, there 1s an exegetical pomt that needs to 
be clarified 

Smuth mtroduces the argument we are about to examme as a defence not of MJI, 
but of what he calls the practicality requirement necessarily, f agents judge an action 
right, then they either are motivated to perform ıt or are practically irrational While 
endorsing the practicality requirement, Smuth claims that MJI ıs not only false, but 
obviously so he regards ıt as ‘manzfestly implausible’ (p 61), and thinks ıt a ‘com- 
monplace, a fact of ordmary moral experience’ (p 120) that people may fail to be 
moved by their moral judgements He cites examples of Michael Stocker’s to show 
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that depressed or otherwise apathetic individuals can smcerely judge an action night 
and yet entirely fail to be motivated ? To Smuth, ıt 1s clear that such people can exist, 
it 1s ust that they are all irrational 

Yet appeal to examples 1s msufficient to show that people can sincerely endorse 2 
moral judgement while remaining unmoved, since internalists, especially those who 
analyse moral judgements as expressive of intrinsically motivating conative states, 
will sumply deny that we can magme such people, or will clam that unaginability 
does not entail possibilty It 1s of course a further claim to say that any such 
unmotivated agents must be urational Regardless of the merits of that view, 1t 1s 
simply not denvable from the argument that appears ın Smuth’s book Tha: 
argument 1s really an attack on MJE, and does not support any conclusion about the 
practicality requirement Further, the argument ıs presented as a refutation of David 
Bnnk’s externalist views? But Brink 1s concerned only to defend MJE, and the 
arguments that are targeted by Smuth are entirely silent as regards the practicality 
requirement Thus to see Smuth’s argument ın its best light we should treat it as a 
defence of MJI, rather than of the practicality requirement 

Now back to the argument itself As Smith himself notes, externalists have thus 
far focused largely on the amoralist, and have had almost nothing to say about the 
reliable connection between judgement and action that obtains among virtuous 
agents Surely Smith ıs mght in thinking that an account of moral motivation must 
explain the actions of all sorts of agents, good and bad alike If MJE lacked a 
plausible story about the nature and motivations of the good agent, this would surely 
be sufficient to tilt the burden of proof against the view 

Clearly, the crucial premises of Smuth’s argument are (3) and (5) I am not sure 
just what Smuth’s argument ıs on behalf of (3), but I thmk that we can supply a lne 
of reasoning that makes this premise plausible There 1s a fact that needs to bz 
accounted for certam agents are rehably motivated to conform to ther moral 
judgements Suppose that Bea has a change of moral view, she once thought that 
meat-eating was morally permissible, but has sınce renounced that view Suppose 
that Bea 1s a good, 1e, a conscientious moral agent Her motivations track her 
moral judgements (If her judgements are mostly true, then she 1s virtuous as well) 
On Smuith’s assumption that both beliefs and desires are required for motivation, we 
can explain this reliability ın only one of two ways 

Moral judgements themselves might generate new, non-mstrumental desires 
which, when coupled with the new moral belief, incline Bea to avoid meat This :s 
the cogmitivist route favoured by Smith The alternative ıs that the new moral 
judgement does not generate a new non-mnstrumental desire But if, as Smith 
believes, desires are necessary for motivation, and Bea 1s motivated, where 1s the 
crucial desire commg from? There are two choices Either (a) her motivation stems 
from the fortuitous inking up of her new moral belief and some pre-existing desire, 
or (b) her motivation 1s generated dervatively from an overarching desire to do what 


2M Stocker, ‘Desirmg the Bad an Essay ın Moral Psychology’, Journal of Philosophy, 76 


(1979), Pp 738-53 
3 As given m ‘Externalist Moral Realism’, Southem Journal of Philosophy, Supp Vol 24 


(1986), pp 23-42 
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1s right, understood de dicto Option (a) 1s thought implausible, though ıt might work 
in this particular case, 1t seems an ad hoc and dubious claim to suppose that for every 
change ın moral outlook among good agents there will be some antecedent desire of 
theirs that ıs satisfiable So the choice really 1s between mternalism and (b) If one 
rejects internalism, then one must explam the reliability of good agents m terms of a 
non-dervative desire to do what 1s might, understood de dicio That 1s just what 
premuse (3) of the reconstructed argument claims 

This hne of argument may be sound But I register a doubt about the dismissal 
of (a), the alternative that claims that new moral judgements will motivate because 
they hook up with antecedently held desires If a conscientious or virtuous person 
can have a battery of non-derivative desires, each of whose content 1s quite broad, 
then the dismissal 1s probably too quick In the example Smuth gives to illustrate the 
externalist’s need to assign just the motive of duty as the explanation for the reliable 
connection between judgement and motivation, a good and strong-willed person 
who has supported the libertarian party, but 1s now convinced that the social demo- 
crats are better deserving of support, will be motivated to support the social 
democrats and abandon support of the hbertarians It seems, though, that the 
externalist can explain this by citmg a quite general desire to support just political 
institutions, or more egalitarian political partes This general desire, accompanied 
by the new pohtical/moral belief about the social democrats, generates a derived 
desire that ıs sufficient to explain the change m motivation And this sort of explana- 
tion would work for all cases in which the change ın moral behef leaves the propriety 
of one’s non-derivative desires intact For instance, one might have fundamental, 
non-instrumental desires to see one’s family flourish, to see justice done, to promote 
the welfare of the worst off in society, to work towards gender equality, etc These 
are all quite general desires that will survive most changes of moral beef These de- 
sires, and others hke them, will be able to explain why good agents gain new desires 
when acquiring new moral beliefs Most cases of moral change are cases m which 
one comes to believe that one’s fundamental values are better served by abandoning 
old commitments So long as one’s fundamental values are not themselves subject to 
change, the externalist can cite the combmation of one’s standing non-denvative 
desires, plus one’s new moral beliefs, to explam why a change m moral belief 
generates a change ın motivation What this story cannot explain 1s how new moral 
beliefs may overthrow standing fundamental desires, or supply motivation in the 
absence of any relevant antecedent desire Here the externalist must mvoke the 
motive of duty to explaim the acquisition of new desires So, for instance, 1f one had 
formerly thought that animals entirely lacked moral standing, but has since come to 
assign animals and their experiences intrinsic value, then presumably this change of 
view will mark a change in motivation and behaviour But if the new belief does not 
cause a new desire, where 1s the new desire coming from? It must be from a standing 
commitment to do what ıs right, understood de dicto 

From all of this ıt follows that ın almost every case of moral change the externalist 
need not cite the motive of duty to explam why motvation reliably tracks moral 
Judgement Only m those rare cases where one’s fundamental values are altered, 
and one’s motivations change accordingly, do we need to mvoke the motive of duty 
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But surely this 1s perfectly acceptable It 1s sometimes permussible, sometimes even 
laudable, to act on such a motive In situations where one’s fundamental desires are 
being called into question and re-evaluated, good agents do want to make decisions 
by consciously reminding themselves that their present busmess 1s concerned with 
choosing what ıs nght Further, even good people are occasionally pulled by con- 
siderations of self-interest (and other motives) to do what ıs wrong It ıs a mark of 
such people that in these circumstances they consciously allow themselves to feel the 
claims of morality ın suppressing their self-mnterest On such occasions, reference to 
what ıs right, understood de dicto, seems entirely appropriate The externalist 1s not 
yet in hot water 

But perhaps my argument has somewhere gone astray, and for some reason the 
externalist must view good and strong-willed agents as people who are always acting 
on the motive of duty, always placing regard for others, and for justice, honesty and 
the like, at one remove from action — always treating such concerns as derivative 
from their sole fundamental concern, which 1s that of acting ın the mght Thuis 1s 
clearly what worries Smith (and echoes worries of Bernard Willams regarding 
utiltarianism*) Smith charges such agents with bemg precious and too ‘concerned 
with the moral standing of their acts when they should be concerned instead with 
the features in virtue of which their acts have the moral standing that they have’ 
(‘The Argument for Internalism’ p 183) If good agents have just one fundamental 
desire, the motive of duty, then all of ther motives must be explaimed by reference 
to this motive Whether this 1s objectionable depends on the precise role in 
explaiming action that the motive of duty 1s expected to play 

Surely we do not imagine good people first checking their favoured standard of 
rightness before allowmg themselves to act on or to develop certain virtuous dis- 
positions Smith must be mght about that But externalism can substitute for 
this picture a more acceptable one that sees good agents as defined ın part as 
people who use the standard of mghtness, whatever it 1s, as a kind of lumiting 
condition on the formation of their motives * The development of their concerns 
need make no explicit or conscious reference to the standard of rightness, so long as 
these concerns do not violate this standard Thus good people, on an externalist 
account, need not have ‘one thought too many’, because they need not always 
consciously refer to the standard of rightness as a litmus test for the development or 
maintenance of their concerns Instead, they employ this standard as a kind of 
counterfactual test — were a concern to appear to them as immoral, then they would 
abandon or modify it (or reassess their standard of rightness) But, far from bemg 
objectionable, this does seem a plausible constituent feature of any good person's 
motivational network 


4 See ‘Persons, Character and Morality’, and ‘Utihtananism and Self-Indulgence’, both in 
B Wilhams, Moral Luck (Cambridge UP, 1981) 

5 For this locution, and for development of the idea of a muting condition on motives, see 
Barbara Herman, “The Value of Acting from the Motive of Duty’, Philosophical Renew, 89 
(1981), pp 359-82 David Brink has independently developed a complementary defence of 
externalism that relies on the 1dea of a limiting condition See D Brink, ‘Moral Motivation’, 
Eths, 108 (1997), pp 4-32 
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What seemed especially repugnant about the externalist commitment was the 
thought that a good agent’s concerns for family, for honesty and for justice must be 
derivative from concern with moral nghtness But this ıs offensive only if derivative 
concerns must be self-consciously generated from one’s direct concern(s) A sensible 
externalism will reject such a view A good agent’s concerns are derivative ın 
the sense that good people exemplify them only if these concerns comport with the 
standard of mghtness Further, the good agent may, mdeed should, have a non- 
derivative concern for rightness, and should ever be guided by this concern, but this 
ought to be understood as a counterfactual standard, rather than as a repeatedly 
self-conscious application of a moral measure Good people will complement this 
counterfactual standard with a variety of laudable concerns that need not be self- 
consciously mediated via their standard of rightness This conception of the motive 
of duty allows the externalist to explain why, for good and strong-willed people, 
their motivations track their moral judgements Externalists can explain this without 
committing themselves to an implausible view of good people or their motivations 

Thus good people, on an externalist account, will possess the motive of duty 
Good people who are also virtuous will possess a number of non-mstrumental 
desires that have moral content They will desire to aid their famihes, to treat others 
justly, to be forgiving of mmor lapses and indecencies These desires are not viewed 
by virtuous agents as worthwhile just because they assist ın domg nght Rather, 
these destres are viewed by virtuous agents as valuable in themselves, as constitutive 
of a good life Possession of such desires from such a perspective 1s part of what 
makes virtuous agents virtuous Externalists can allow for this, and so for a plausible 
picture of the good and virtuous agent, precisely because externalists do not have to 
see the motive of duty as one that 1s always present to mind, or as one against which 
all potential desires are self-consciously checked 

It seems to me, then, that we can clear the externalist of Smith’s charges The 
fifth premise of his argument 1s false, and perhaps the third ıs as well Externalism 
can satisfy his two constraints on accounts of moral motivation Smith’s argument 1s 
thus unsound ê 


Unwerstty of Califorma at Berkeley 


€ Many thanks to Jack Bricke, David Brink, Robert Johnson and Michael Smith for help 
with earher drafts 
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CRISPIN WRIGHT ON MORAL DISAGREEMENT 


By FOLKE TERSMAN 


I INTRODUCTION 


In his influential book Truth and Oljectwity,! Crispim Wright argues that moral realism 
1s defensible only if ethics exerts ‘cognitive command’, 1e , only if ıt 1s a pron that 
any moral disagreement (when not attributable to vagueness) involves something 
which may properly be regarded as a cognitive shortcomung, such as ignorance of 
relevant data or inferential error In his recent paper “Truth m Ethics’? Wright 
makes the further suggestion that since ethics does not ın fact satisfy this condition 
we should reject moral realism 

My am m this brief commentary 1s to indicate how a realist can respond to this 
challenge However, this is mtended to be not so much a defence of moral realism as 
a critique of Wrght’s test, smce a sumilar defence may be provided ın support o- 
realism about any (minimally truth-apt) discourse, even, perhaps, about comedy 


I ASHORT CUT 


Let us say that two persons disagree morally whenever a moral judgement 1s 
accepted by the first person and rejected by the second, where moral judgements are 
commitments of the kind that are typically expressed by moral sentences (1e., 
sentences employing phrases such as ‘morally wrong’, etc) On a realist view, of 
course, a moral judgement 1s a straightforward factual claim, and to accept a moral 
Judgement 1s to have a behef Thus, on a realist view, if two persons disagree morally, 
they hold incompatible beliefs 

Accordingly, an obvious way for a realist to argue that ıt 1s indeed a pnor that all 
moral disagreements mvolve cognitive shortcommgs 1s to pomt out that one of the 
parties to any disagreement holds a false behef about the disputed judgement 
Wright acknowledges that this 1s an option But he insists that if this ıs the only short- 
coming that a moral disagreement 1s supposed to mvolve, then realists are justified 
m thinking that ethics exerts cognitive command only if they can somehow explain 
how moral truths can ‘transcend all possibility of human knowledge’ (see pp 150-6 
about this) And Wnght ıs sceptical about this project Indeed, he wants to pursue 


! Harvard UP, 1992 Page references are to this book, unless otherwise indicated See esp 
pp 88-94 and 140-68 for Wright’s views about the notion of cognitive command 
2? In B Hooker (ed), Truth ın Ethus (Oxford Blackwell, 1996), pp 1-18 
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the debate on the assumption that, in the case of ethics, ‘evidence-transcendence 1s 
simply not in view’ (p 82) 

In other words, his reasonmg can be summarized as follows Let us say that if a 
moral disagreement involves no cognitive shortcoming (other than the fact that one 
of its parties 1s m error about the disputed judgement), this ıs a radical moral dis- 
agreement Now Wright thinks that moral realism 1s defensible only if ethics exerts 
cognitive command In order to show that ethics satisfies this condition, realists must 
argue either that ıt 1s a pron that no moral disagreement 1s radical, or that moral 
truths are evidence-transcendent So if moral disagreements can be radical, then 
realists are commutted to thmking that moral truths are evidence-transcendent 
Since this implication 1s umplausible, and since moral disagreements can be radical, 
we should reject realism 

In what follows, I develop two arguments to the effect that a realist may deny that 
moral disagreements can ever be found to be radical, and may thus respond to 
Wright’s reasoning 


IL COGNITIVE SHORTCOMINGS 


Whether moral disagreements can be radical depends on what counts as a cognitive 
shortcommg Obviously this notion should be characterized so as to substantiate the 
claim that radical moral disagreements commit realists to thinking that moral truths 
are epistemically maccessible Thus we should remove any ground for thinking that 
the cognitive position of any of the parties to a radical disagreement 1s not optimal 

This means that we should count prejudice, inferential error and the lke as short- 
comings, as Wright indeed does We should also mclude ignorance or false beliefs 
about relevant non-moral considerations, which means that we may assume that the 
parties to a radical moral disagreement share non-moral beliefs However, my first 
argument for denying that moral disagreements can be radical relies on two other, 
possibly more controversial suggestions 

According to the first suggestion, just as false non-moral beliefs may count as 
a shottcomung, so should false moral (background) beliefs Thus people who accept a 
false ultimate moral principle may be led by ıt to reach an incorrect verdict about 
a given moral judgement, even if we assume that ther non-moral beliefs are true 
Accordingly, a realist may argue that the parties to a radical moral disagreement 
must share not only non-moral, but also moral (background) behefs 

The second suggestion involves the notion of coherence Let us (vaguely) say that 
a belief  coheres with a person A’s system of beliefs only if there ıs some subset S 
of the rest of A’s beliefs such that 1s at least lıkely to be true on the assumption that 
the members of $ are true, while not-p obtains no support from A’s system, or less 
support ? According to the second suggestion, ıt holds for each of the parties to a 

3 The idea that a belief could obtain less support from someone’s system than another 
belief obviously needs clarificauon See my Reflectve Equilibrium an Essay in Moral Epistemology 
(Stockholm Almqvist & Wiksell, 1993), esp ch 2 
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radical moral disagreement that his verdict concerning the disputed judgement 
coheres with his system of beliefs The rationale of this requirement 1s that ıt may be 
held that unless a moral belief coheres with a person’s system ıt 1s not justified for 
this person, ın which case his cognitive position 1s not optimal 

Taken together, these suggestions imply that moral disagreements cannot be 
radical For if A and B disagree over a moral judgement p, but nevertheless share 
both moral and non-moral background beliefs, then it cannot hold for both A and B 
that ther competing verdicts concerning p cohere with their respective systems The 
obvious reason ıs that both p and not-p cannot cohere with the same set of beliefs (m 
the indicated sense) 

In other words, a realist may argue that ıt holds for any moral disagreement 
either that ıt can be attributed to differences m background beliefs (moral or non- 
moral), or that the verdict of one of the parties 1s, ın a sense, underdetermined by the 
rest of his beliefs In either case, a realist may argue that a shortcoming 1s involved 


IV NEUTRAL JUSTIFICATION AND FIRST PHILOSOPHY 


However, I suspect that Wright 1s inclined to reject the suggestion that having false 
moral background beliefs counts as a shortcommg Perhaps he would reason as 
follows Realists can avoid the clam that moral truths are epistemically maccessible 
only 1f each moral disagreement involves some shortcoming such that ıt 1s possible to 
decide whose the shortcoming ıs And unless a disagreement mvolves some short- 
coming other than the fact that one of the parties holds false moral background 
beliefs, this 1s not possible 

But why 1s ıt not possible? Wright would possibly answer that xf no shortcoming 
other than the fact that one of the parties holds false moral background behefs 1s 
mvolved, then a realist would ultimately have to consult his own moral beliefs in 
trying to decide whose the shortcoming ıs And ın order to avoid the claim that 
moral truths are epistemically maccessible, 1t must be possible to decide whose the 
shortcoming 1s from some neutral position, and independently of what moral beliefs 
we happen to have In the case of a suggestion similar to mme, concerning disputes 
arising within ‘scientific-theoretical’ discourse, Wright insists accordingly that we 
must be able to decide which of the parties ıt 1s who holds false background theories, 
without having to rely on our own theories, 1e, solely with reference to ‘m- 
dependently credible data’ (p 165) 

However, the idea of such a neutral position from which claims to knowledge 
could be assessed 1s questionable Just as the testing and exammation of hypotheses 
m physics must rely on a substantial portion of current physical theory, the 
examination of moral beliefs relies on our moral theories The idea of a standpomt 
somehow beyond our system of beliefs from which we could evaluate 1ts members 
smacks, as Quine would put 1t,* of ‘first philosophy’, and I agree with Quine that this 


*See,eg,WV Quine, ‘Epistemology Naturalized’, m Ontological Relatunty (Columbia UP, 
1969), pp 69-90 
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idea 1s hard to defend But the rejection of first philosophy does not entail scept- 
icism So knowledge of which of the parties to a disagreement ıs the one who holds 
false background theories 1s possible even if we have to consult our own theories and 
beliefs ın attaming ıt 

I am not thus proposing that we should relatuvize the concept of truth, however, 
only the notion of justification To make the justification of a belief dependent on 
what else we beleve might, of course, mean that our beliefs, though justified, may be 
false, and that our best conjecture as to who ın a moral disagreement holds false 
moral background beliefs may be wrong But, on any plausible view of justification, 
Justification does not entail truth, and the view that justified beliefs could be false 1s 
anyway congenial with realism ° 


V DISAGREEMENT AND BELIEF ATTRIBUTION 


I turn now to my second argument Let us say that if two people give different 
verdicts upon a given moral sentence (as contrasted with a moral judgement), this 1s an 
apparent moral disagreement There might be an apparent moral disagreement such 
that none of the verdicts can be attributed to some shortcoming According to my 
second argument, a realist may plausibly deny that any such disagreement can ever 
be found to mvolve a genuine conflict of beliefs 

The occurrence of merely verbal disagreements seems to be a commonplace in 
non-moral discourses The mere fact that two persons may pass different verdicts 
upon any sentence that ıs potentially ambiguous, such as ‘Peter is on his way to the 
bank’, need not ımply that they hold conflicting beliefs 

In support of thmking that realists can make a similar clam about apparent 
moral disagreements, ın so far as none of the verdicts can be attributed to some 
shortcoming, several reasons may be adduced However, the argument I develop 
below relies on a particular feature of Wright’s reasoning 

If an apparent moral disagreement ıs both radical and genume, then realists are 
committed to thinking that moral truths can be ‘transcendent’ in the following sense 
a person may fail to recognize a moral truth even if he 1s not guilty of any cognitive 
shortcoming Why 1s this objectionable? The reason 1s that realists cannot, according 
to Wnght, provide any behevable explanation of why moral truths are thus 
transcendent 

I take ıt that Wright reasons as follows If an apparent disagreement 1s genuine, 
then realists are forced to conclude that one of the partes 1s ın error about the 
disputed judgement If the disagreement 1s non-radical, we might explain why this 
person js in error by pomting out that he 1s guilty of some shortcommg However, if 
1t ıs radical, no shortcoming 1s involved, and the error 1s mexplicable This is why 
radical moral disagreements pose a problem for realism 

SI defend this combination of relativism about justification and realsm about truth m 
‘Coherence and Disagreement’, Philosophical Studies, 65 (1992), pp 305-17, and Reflechve Equ- 
librum ch 5 
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Now I shall argue that precisely uf we accept that such errors are inexplicable, a 
realist may plausibly hold that no apparent moral disagreement can ever be found 
to be both genume and radical If this conjecture 1s correct, 1t undermines Wright's 
challenge, since ıt seems to imply that the question of whether (genuine) moral 
disagreements can be found to be radical 1s not really dependent of whether this 
would commit realists to thinking that moral truths are transcendent ın the sense 
held to be objectionable So ıt may seem that Wright’s test 1s unfit as a starting-point 
of an argument agamst moral realism 


VI ATTRIBUTING ERROR 


My proposal, then, can be stated thus Suppose that an apparent moral disagree- 
ment mvolves no shortcoming If the assumption that this disagreement is genuine 
unphies that one of its parties has made an inexplicable error, we should reject this 
assumption In support of my proposal, I shall appeal to certain views about belief 
attribution and meanmg that are defended by, among others, Donald Davidson 

When 1s 1t plausible to attribute bebefs to a person that one thinks are false? On 
one suggestion, this 1s plausible only if we may assume that there are also many 
issues over which we agree Suppose that someone utters the sentence ‘Ants are larger 
than elephants’ Unless we assume that this person agrees with us about a large 
number of tnviahties about ants and elephants (that ants are a kind of insect, say, 
and that elephants are animals), we would hesitate to conclude that he disagrees 
with us about the relative size of ants and elephants 

This kind of reasoning has led Davidson to advocate his well known pnncple of 
charity € The pmnciple of charity tells us, in general, to attribute beliefs to a speaker 
that we thmk are true However, ıt does not exclude attribution of error Indeed, 
Davidson often stresses that the very pont of the prmciple of charity 1s to ‘make 
meaningful disagreement possible’, and that it should be applied subject to 
considerations of simplicity and of course our knowledge of explicable error’ 
(ITIp 196) 

The idea that considerations of simplicity may provide a reason to attnbute 
errors 1s related to Davidson’s view that meanings and beliefs should be attributed 
holistically Davidson thinks that knowledge of the meanings of a speaker’s sentences 
can be captured by a theory of interpretation for this person This 1s a finitely 
axiomatized theory that yields meanmgs for each of the sentences of the speaker’s 
idiolect, and, given mformation about which sentences he accepts, knowledge of his 
beliefs 7 Now suppose that we mutally find that a speaker accepts the sentence ‘It’s 
raining’ when and only when it 1s raming (nearby) Then we tentatively adopt a 
theory of mterpretation that umplies that the sentence means (in the speaker’s 
idiolect) that ıt 1s rammg (nearby) At some later pomt, however, we note that the 


€ Eg, m Inguanes nto Truth and Interpretaton (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1984, hereafter TTT) 
XVI 
7 See, e g , Davidson’s paper ‘The Structure and Content of Truth’, Journal of Philosophy, 87 
(1990), pp 279-328 
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speaker on one occasion accepts the sentence when 1t 1s not raming In this case, we 
have a choice, either to revise the theory so that ıt ascribes a meaning to ‘It’s ramming’ 
that makes ıt true also in this case, or to hold on to our mıtial theory If we choose to 
revise the theory we must revise its axioms If these revisions yield a more 
complicated theory than the initial one, this might be a reason for holding on to the 
initial theory, and for attributing a falsehood 

However, on one reading of Davidson, such considerations justify the attribution 
of error only if we can somehow explain why the speaker mistakenly believes that it 1s 
raining (say, by assuming that he 1s sitting inside, and 1s ignorant of the fact that the 
sound of water stems from a gardener’s doings) In short, to attribute true behefs 1s 
conceived as a kind of default postion, and m order to attribute an error we need a 
special justification 


If you see a ketch sailing by and your companion says, ‘Look at that handsome yawl’, 
you may be faced with a problem of interpretaton One natural possibilty 1s that 
your friend has mistaken a ketch for a yawl, and has formed a false behef But if his 
vision 1s good and his line of sight favourable ıt 1s even more plausible that he does not 
use the word ‘yawl’ quite as you do, and has made no mistake at all about the position 
of the jigger on the passing yacht (ITI p 196) 


Davidson suggests thus that, in the absence of an explanation of why the speaker 
believes that the ketch 1s a yawl, we should ascribe an idiosyncratic meaning so as to 
make his utterance come out true This suggestion also squares with Davidson’s 
clam (ITT p xvn) that ‘the aim of interpretation ıs not agreement but understand- 
mg’ Since the point of behef attributions ıs to make a person intelligible, we should 
not attribute inexplicable errors 

In responding to Wright’s challenge, a moral realist may accordingly appeal to 
the following view unless there 1s an explanation of why a person has acquired a 
given erratic belief, we have no reason to attribute this belief to that person So if the 
assumption that an apparent moral disagreement is both genuine and radical 
implies that one of ıts parties has made an mexphicable error, we should reject this 
assumption 


VII CONCLUDING REMARKS 


It would be silly to pretend that the proposal I have just given involves no problems 
Indeed, the suggestion that the parties to some apparent moral disagreements simply 
talk past each other may seem absurd, even if it concerns only a very muted kind of 
disagreement (those ın which no verdict can be attributed to some shortcoming) ® In 
this short paper, I can only indicate the shape of a response 


® The fact that plausible views of cognitive meaning have this implication 1s often held to 
be a problem for cognitivism ın ethics (and thus for moral realism) For the classical exposi- 
tion of this argument, see RM Hare, The Language of Morals (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1952), 


pp 146-9 
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It seems to me that the umplausibility of the clam that a given dispute over a 
moral sentence ıs merely apparent ıs conditional upon certam assumptions about 
the nature of the dispute, e g , that there ıs at least some scope, or hope, for rational 
persuasion My proposal, however, concerns disagreements where this condition 
precisely does not seem to obtain For these are cases ın which both parties are 
rational, fully informed and perfectly coherent So to what could the parties appeal 
m trying to persuade each other? In other words, in so far as the suggestion that 
such disagreements are merely apparent seems counter-intuitive, we may question 
whether this reaction carries any weight ° 

According to another objection, my reasoning rests on an uncharitable inter- 
pretation of Davidson’s principle of charity A plausible version of this principle 
implies that even if ıt counts agaist a theory of interpretation that it umplies that the 
speaker has made an mexplicable error, other considerations (such as its degree of 
simplicity) may compensate for this, and make ıt reasonable to hold on to the 
theory 

This may be so But then the same 1s likely to hold for any area So ın so far as 
Wnight’s challenge consists ın the clam that moral realists are committed to positing 
explicable errors, the revised version of the principle of charity seems to imply that 
his challenge collapses mto global anti-realism More generally, one might wonder 
how any discourse could be shown to exert cognitive command unless by appealing 
to the kind of considerations about belief attribution and meaning that I have 
employed above 

Finally, there 1s one response that 1s obviously unsatisfactory It might be objected 
that the views about belief attribution to which I have appealed, though applicable 
to non-moral beliefs, do not hold for moral beliefs, sce these are not, to use Wright’s 
phrase, ‘seriously representational’ However, sumply to assume this view begs the 
question Thus, unless an anti-realist can show independently that moral beliefs are not 
seriously representational, this response 1s no good On the other hand, if he can 
show this, he has no need for such a response So this objection undermmes the 
fruitfulness of Wnght’s approach !° 


Stockholm Uniwerstty 


? Obviously more needs to be said I develop a fuller response n my paper “The Argu- 
ment from Ambiguity’, Theona (forthcoming) 

10 This paper was written in the context of a research project, ‘Meaning and Interpreta- 
tion’, supported by The Bank of Sweden Tercentenary Foundation I wish to thank Lars 
Bergstrom and an anonymous referee of The Philosophical Quarterly for valuable comments 
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MOORE INFERENCES 
By ANTHONY BRUECKNER 


Consideration of the ‘absurdity’ of the Moore-paradoxical sentence 
1 Itis ramming, but I do not believe that ıt 1s raining 


leads André Gallois! to suppose that “a peculiar type of mference-like move 1s 
justified’, namely 


b 


I believe that p 


Gallois calls this the doxasitc schema, any instance of the schema 1s a Moore inference He 
seeks to explam why such ferences are ‘standardly warranted’ or justified 
(pp 46~7, see also pp 48-83, following him, I do not distinguish between the 
notions of warrant and justification) In this paper, I would like to discuss the idea that 
Moore inferences are warranted I think that it can be shown rather easily that the 
doxastic schema does not express a warranted form of mference, on a natural 
conception of what ıt 1s to be such 

Moore inferences are obviously not deductively vald Further, neither are they 
inductive inferences, nor are they inferences to the best explanation So what 1s the 
relation between the premuse and the conclusion of a Moore inference? It 1s this 


2 Ifa reasoner S considers a Moore inference and believes the premise, then the 
conclusion 1s true 


This holds because in a Moore inference the conclusion 1s the proposition that 1s 
expressed by 5S’s use of a sentence of the form ‘I believe that p’, and p 1s the 
proposition which S believes if he believes the premise Nothing like (2) holds, for 
example, for deductively valid mferences, smce it 1s possible for S to believe the 
premises of such an inference while its conclusion 1s yet false There are mferences 
that are not Moore inferences for which (2) holds 


b 


Tam thinking that p 


1! See A Gallois, The World Without, the Mind Within (Gambridge UP, 1996) The quotation 
1s from p 46 All page references in the text are to this work 
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p 


I am thmking 


p 


I have a mind 


b 





I exist 


In these cases, the supposition that S believes the premise guarantees that the con- 
clusion 1s true, even though the conclusion 1s not a proposition about $’s beliefs 

Let us now return to the question whether Moore inferences are warranted 
Following Gallois, I shall consider this question in connection with Sydney 
Shoemaker’s notion of a self-blnd person? If SB ıs such a person, then he has 
the concept of belief, and he has first-order beliefs, but he 1s unable to attribute 
beliefs to himself save on the basis of observing his own behaviour (see p 65) Now if 
Moore inferences are indeed warranted, then it seems that we ought to be able to 
draw SB’s attention to the warrant-generating feature of such an inference, thereby 
getting him to attribute beliefs to himself solely on the strength of the warranting 
inference 

Are Moore inferences warranted, then? In general, under what conditions does 
an inference schema hke the doxastic schema express a form of mference that 1s 
warranted? Suppose we say this 


WI An inference schema expresses a warranted form of inference iff 1f $ warrant- 
edly believes the premises of an instance of the schema and believes the con- 
clusion, then that belief 1s also warranted 


The trouble with this formulation 1s that deductively valid inference, for example, 
turns out not to be warranted, according to (WI) This 1s because S might warrant- 
edly believe the pertinent premises and unwarrantedly believe the implied conclusion 
for bad reasons that have nothmg to do with the good reasons embodied ın the 
premises Perhaps we could try this formulation instead 


WI’ An inference schema expresses a warranted form of inference iff if S warrant- 
edly beheves the premuses of an instance of the schema and believes the con- 
clusion as a result of understanding the relation between the premises and 
conclusion, then S'1s prima face warranted n believing the conclusion 


The belief of the conclusion 1s prima face warranted because S might have under- 
mining beliefs which are independent of his beliefs of the premises, and which serve 
to defeat his prma face warrant for believing the conclusion 


2 See, e g , Shoemaker’s ‘On Knowing One’s Own Mind’, Philosophical Perspectwes, 2 (1988), 
pp 183-209 
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Suppose that the self-blnd SB 1s considermg the Moore inference 


Pr There were dinosaurs ın America 





CL beheve that there were dmosaurs in America 


Gan SB come to be warranted in believing (C) ın virtue of this consideration? We 
are told by (2) that if SB believes (Pr), then (C) will ın fact be true And suppose that 
SB does believe (Pr) (C) 1s thus true However, 1t does not follow that SB 1s warranted 
in believing (C) For SB may well be unaware of the truth of (2) Thus the foregoing 
facts (that SB believes (Pr) and that (C) 1s thus true) do not warrant a belief of (C) by 
SB 

But suppose that SB grasps the truth of (2) and considers the above Moore 
inference It still does not follow that a belief of (C) on SB’s part will thereby be 
warranted What ıs missing 1s a belief on SB’s part that he believes (Pr) Only then 
will SB be in a position to see that since he believes (Pr), (C) must be true Once he zs 
in that position, will he be warranted m believing (C)? Not unless his belief that he 
believes (Pr) 1s itself warranted Assuming that his belief of (2) 1s warranted, SB will 
then have warrant for believing (C) 

The reader will no doubt have noticed a problem We were trying to determine 
whether Moore inferences are warranted Our strategy was to see whether the self- 
blind SB could be led to self-attribute warrantedly a belief that there were dinosaurs 
m America purely on the strength of a consideration of the properties of Moore m- 
ferences It turned out that m order to take advantage of the key feature of such 
inferences which 1s captured by (2), SB would need to be ın a position to attribute 
warrantedly to himself a belief that there were dinosaurs in America But warranted 
self-attribution 1s precisely what consideration of the properties of Moore inferences 
was supposed to _yzeld 

Gallois at some points suggests that consideration of a Moore inference can yield 
a justified belief of 1ts conclusion only if one has a justified belief of the premise For 
example, he says ‘In the case of any belief I am justified ın holding, I am able to infer 
from what I believe being so to my beheving that ıt 1s so’ (p 50, my emphasis) He 


also says (p 49) 


The evidence I have for believing that there were dmosaurs in America does not 
support my belief that I have that belief Nothing follows from the fossil records about 
my believing that there were dinosaurs ın America Nevertheless, the evidence I have 
for beleving that there were dinosaurs ın America puts me in a position to justifiably 
ascribe to myself the belef that there were dmosaurs in America without having 
recourse to further evidence 


Gallois’ picture seems to be that one’s justification for beheving the premise of a 
Moore inference somehow transmits to one’s belief of the conclusion, even though 
one’s evidence for the premuse does not lend support to the conclusion This picture 
1s problematic Gallois himself notes (pp 51-5) the prma face difficulty that one can 
apparently justifiably self-attribute a behef that one holds without justification In his 
discussion of this question, he shifts his position, ın a way that 1s relevant to my clam 
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that Moore ferences are not warranted He maintains that in order to come to 
self-attribute a belief warrantedly on the strength of considering a Moore inference, 
one must take oneself to be justified ın believing the inference’s premise, as opposed to 
merely beng justified m beleving the premise (pp 61-3) If that requirement held, 
then Gallois’ account would automatically fall prey to a problem simular to that 
raised above To take oneself to be justified ın believing that p 1s presumably to 
beheve that one 1s justified ın believing that p So if the requirement under discussion 
held, a successful Moore-reasoner would need to start with a second-order belief that 
he (justifiably) believes that p But then ıt becomes difficult to see how consideration 
of a Moore inference could put the self-blnd SB ın a position to gain a warranted 
belief that he believes that p 
The following might hold for the doxastic schema 


3 There ıs some true proposition x such that if (1) $ warrantedly believes the 
premises of an instance of the schema, (u) $ warrantedly believes x, and (m) $ 
believes the pertinent conclusion as a result of having those beliefs, then S 1s 
prima face warranted n believing the conclusion 


Gallois gives a very interesting and intricate argument that for the doxastic schema 
there ıs such an x (see ch 4 of his book) 

However, it seems wrong to say that if a form of inference satisfies (3), then ıt 1s a 
warranted form of inference, on a par, say, with deduction and induction The 
following inference schema, for example, 


Kurt says that p 


p 


could, on that conception, express a warranted form of inference if ıt were true that 
whenever Kurt says that p, he does so on the basis of a good inductive argument 
for p 

To conclude ın a deductively valid inference, the premises are related to the con- 
clusion ın such a way that if one ıs warranted in believing the premises and one 
appreciates their relation to the conclusion, then one 1s (pnma face) warranted 1 
beleving, on that basis, the conclusion That ıs the idea behind (WI’) In a Moore 
mference, things are different If one satisfies the antecedent of (WI’)’s right-hand 
side, ıt does not follow that one 1s warranted ın beheving the Moore mference’s 
conclusion Rather, if one 1s warranted in believing that one beleves the nference’s pre- 
mise, and one appreciates the premuse’s relation to the conclusion, as expressed by 
(2), then one 1s warranted in believing, on that basis, the conclusion But this means 
that consideration of the inference cannot generate warranted belief of its conclu- 
sion, warrantedly believing that one believes the premise just ıs warrantedly believing 
the conclusion 

I conclude that Moore inferences are not warranted 


University of Califorma at Santa Barbara 
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DUNS SCOTUS ON THE IMMATERIAL 
By STEPHEN Priest 


In De Sprritualtate et Immortaltate Anmae Humanae Scotus distinguishes three senses of 
‘immaterial’, or three kinds of immatenality ! Although his rmmediate concern 1s to 
disambiguate Aristotle’s term ‘immatenal’ (zmmatenale) m constructing a proof of 
human immortality, my concern here 1s with whether his distinction 1s genuine and 
whether anything logically could be immaterial ın any of his three putative senses 

Scotus restricts his discussion to knowledge (cognitio) as a possible candidate for 
immateriality, but I shall abstract from that example In Scotus’ first sense, know- 
ledge 1s ummaterial 1f and only if ‘it ıs mcorporeal in the sense that ıt is not an 
operation that mvolves a corporeal part or organ’ (Wolter p 141) On Scotus’ neo- 
Anistotehan scholastic epistemology, cognition entails the taking on of the form of 
the object of knowledge by the subject Scotus thinks this mvolves two kinds of ım- 
materiality, one involving the senses, the other mvolving the mtellect (He subscribes 
to the broad empuricist view that ın the case of human beings no knowledge 1s poss- 
ible unless sense-experience 1s possible ) First, through the requisite sense the form 
exists without the matter of the object, but nevertheless under material conditions 
(those of the sense organ) which serve to individuate ıt Second, in the zntellect, the form 
exists wholly demateriahized and bso facto without mdividuating conditions, 1e , as 
unwersal, not as the Fness of a but as Fness as such Abstracting from Scotus’ particular 
concern with knowledge, we may generalize this as 


1 ¥1s mmaterial (def) ıf and only 1f x depends upon nothmg material 


This definition ıs unmformatively circular if ‘depends upon’ means ‘logically 
depends upon’, because ‘material’ and ‘immaterial’ are contradictories If, as Scotus’ 
example suggests, ‘depends upon’ denotes a weaker relation than logical de- 
pendence, then the definition 1s mcorrect, because something physical may depend 
upon nothing physical For example, if the whole physical universe depends upon 
nothing physical (except, modally, itself), e g , 1f ıt depends upon nothing, or only 
upon God, then something physical depends upon nothing physical It follows that 
the putative inference from ‘x depends upon nothing material’ to ‘x 1s immaterial’ 1s 
invald Depending upon nothing material 1s not a sufficient condition for bemg 
immaterial 

1 Opus Oxonvense, 1v dist xum q u, and John Duns Scotus, Philosophical Writings a Selechon, tr 


Allan Wolter (Indianapohs Bobbs-Merrul, 1987), pp 134-62, ‘The Spintuality and Im- 
mortality of the Human Soul’ 
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The definition 1s also mcorrect because ıt could be that something immaterial 
depends upon something physical Suppose that, as may be true, thinking ıs ım- 
material It 1s logically possible and empirically plausible that thınkıng depends upon 
the brain If so, something immaterial depends upon something physical It follows 
that the putative inference from ‘x 1s immaterial’ to ‘x depends upon nothing 
material’ ıs valid Depending upon nothing material 1s not a necessary condition 
for bemg immaterial 

We could try to save Scotus’ first definition by deciding to use his word ‘in- 
corporeal’ (ıncorporea) stipulatively n accordance with it This stipulation would not 
be philosophically perspicuous, however, because it would mask the two mvalid 
inferences discussed 

Scotus’ second suggestion 1s ‘Another way mm which this knowledge could be 
immatenal would be that ıt ıs not extended ın any way (nullo modo extensa} (Wolter 
p 141) This yields 


2  xıs immaterial (def) f and only if x 1s not extended 


Suppose something 1s extended if and only if ıt occupies space In that case Scotus 
has provided a sufficient but not a necessary condition for beng ummaterial 

It ıs sufficient, because from ‘x does not occupy space’ it follows that x ıs not 
physical This is because occupying space 1s obviously a necessary condition for be- 
ing physical The conjunction of ‘x is physical’ and ‘x 1s non-spatial’ 1s contradictory 
It follows that Scotus’ ference from ‘x 1s not extended’ to ‘x 1s immaterial’ 1s valid 

His second definition does not provide a necessary condition for immateriality 1f 
there 1s no contradiction in the conjunction of ‘x 1s spatial’ and ‘x 1s not physical’. 
For example, on Locke’s account of spiritual substance, a spiritual substance may 
occupy (numerically) the same space as a physical substance, but many of the 
propositions of physics are not true of ıt Locke thinks that although two physical 
substances cannot occupy the same place at the same time and although twa 
spiritual substances cannot occupy the same place at the same time, a spintual 
substance and a physical substance may occupy the same place at the same time 
Consistently with this, he ascribes motion to spmtual substances ? It would require 
considerable argument to demonstrate the plausibility of the Lockean view, but if ıt 
1s internally coherent, spatiality ıs not a sufficient condition for materiality In that 
case Scotus’ putative inference from ‘x 1s immaterial’ to ‘x 1s not extended” 1s valid 

Scotus’ third kind of ummatenal knowledge ‘considers the object under ım- 
material aspects (sub ratiombus mmatenalbus), as, for mstance, abstracting from the 
“here and now” (hic et nunc) and such-like, which are said to be material conditions’ 
(Wolter p 141) We may generalize this as 


3 #18 mmaterial (def) if and only if x 1s abstract 


Different senses of ‘abstract’ need to be distinguished For Scotus, cognition may 
be abstract mn two ways It may be non-intutwe, that 1s, obtam in the absence of its 
object If I am in Edmburgh, my knowledge of London 1s ın this way abstract(ed) 


2 See An Essay Concerning Human Understanding II xxm 18, 19, 20 
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(‘drawn away’) from its object Cognition may also be abstract ın the sense of bemg 
universal m content My thought may be of what pertains to human nature as such, 
rather than of this or that man considered qua mdividual 

Suppose that something 1s abstract if and only if ıt has no spatio-temporal pro- 
pertes Then agam Scotus has provided a sufficient but not a necessary condition 
for beng immaterial However, if m thmking about a physical object we abstract 
from its spatio-temporal location, then the object of our thought 1s none the less 
physical, because ıt 1s still that object we are thinking of In this case it 1s wrong to 
claim that the object 1s an abstract object, but right to say that the object 1s thought 
of in an abstract way 

If the object itself 1s abstract and abstract objects are not spatio-temporal, then ıt 
follows that that object 1s mmaterial, because the conjunction of ‘x 1s physical’ and 
‘x 1s not spatio-temporal’ is contradictory 

If something 1s ummateral, ıt does not follow that ıt ıs abstract, if the Lockean 
reasons adduced in consideration of the second definition are plausible Besides, ıt 1s 
customary not to regard minds or God as abstract objects even if they are ım- 
material This 1s partly because abstract objects are thought to have no efficacy, but 
minds and God are thought to have efficacy It follows that 1f x 1s abstract 1f and only 
if x 1s not spatio-temporal and has no efficacy, then Scotus’ inference from ‘x 1s ab- 
stract’ to “x 1s immaterial’ 1s fallacious This ıs because something could in prmeiple 
be ummaterial but have efficacy 

Although Scotus has not drawn a genume distinction between three kinds of 
mmmateriality, he has correctly identified lackmg spatial properties as a sufficient 
condition for immatenahty We may ask whether something non-spatial could exist, 
also whether somethmg that depends upon nothing physical could exist 

At least logically, something non-spatial could exist, because the mference from ‘x 
exists’ to ‘x 1s spatial’ 1s invalid This inference fails even if everything that exists 1s 
spatial, because even n claiming of something spatual that it exists we are not there- 
by claiming that ıt ıs spatial Even if ‘exists’ 1s a predicate, we cannot use ıt to ascribe 
any spatial properties This 1s not to rule out a pron the obtaiming by metaphysical 
necessity that 1f something exists then it 1s spatial Clearly, logical non-entailments 
may conceal metaphysical necessities However, in the absence of a sound argument 
1t cannot be assumed that every possible world is a spatial world, even if the actual 
world is necessarily a spatial world 

Prima face, something that depends upon nothing physical could exist, not only 
because the whole physical universe depends upon nothing physical (except, 
logically, itself), but also because there 1s no contradiction ın the claim that spiritual 
beings such as God and the soul and abstract objects such as numbers and universals 
could exist ın the absence of a physical universe The conjunction of ‘x exists’ and ‘x 
1s immaterial’ 1s not contradictory ? 


Unwersity of Edinburgh 


3 I am grateful to my colleague Tumothy Wilhamson, and to an anonymous referee for The 
Philosophical Quarterly, for discussion of the issues raised in this paper 
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HUMEAN JUSTIFIED BELIEF 
By Joun W CARROLL 


Orthodoxy has ıt that Hume was a sceptic with respect to justified beliefs about 
matters of fact Tom Beauchamp, Alexander Rosenberg and Michael Costa have 
argued ın the face of this traditional interpretation by proposing that Hume held 
something like an account of justification according to which we do sometimes 
Justifiedly believe matters of fact ! In this paper I consider the arguments raised by 
these authors Though they are correct in suggesting that Hume sketched considera- 
tions distinguishing beliefs as more or less justified, I shall argue that these authors 
have misunderstood Hume ın certain critical respects 
Before beginning, I shall make three comments about some terminological issues 
First, in writing of Humean justified belief, the other authors (presumably) and I 
want only to suggest that Hume was prepared to make positive epistemological eval- 
uations of certain beliefs, the word ‘justified’ and its variants occur only rarely in 
Hume ? Second, I shall refer to beliefs about matters of fact more simply (and not too 
musleadingly) as ‘factual beliefs’ Third, I shall use the phrase ‘simple causal 
inference’ to refer to the belief transitions that Hume described in the following 
passage (Ep 56) 
Suppose, again, that he has acquired more experience, and has hved so long in the 
world as to have observed sumilar objects or events to be constantly conjomed 
together He immediately mfers the existence of one object from the appearance of 
the other Yet he has not, by all his experience, acquired any idea or knowledge of the 
secret power by which the one object produces the other, nor 1s it, by any process of 
reasoning, he ıs engaged to draw this mference But still he finds humself determmed 
to draw it 


Simple causal inferences, then, are belief transitions from a belief that one object 
exists to a belief that another object exists A necessary condition of the inference’s 
taking place 1s that similar objects have been conjoimed ın the person’s past experi- 
ence Hume often referred to this type of belief transition as ‘custom’ or ‘instinct’ 
(But we should beware that for Hume, beliefs arismg by a simple causal inference 
are not the only behefs that arise by custom or instinct ) 


'T Beauchamp and A Rosenberg, Hume and the Problem of Causation (Oxford UP, 1981), M 
Costa, ‘Hume and Justified Belief’, Canadian Journal of Philosophy, 11 (1981), pp 219-28 

? For examples, see An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding Indianapolis Bobbs-Mernill, 
1955, hereafter £), p 59n, and A Treatise of Human Nature (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1978, 
hereafter T), p 113 
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I BEAUCHAMP AND ROSENBERG ON HUME AND JUSTIFICATION 


In the section of their book in which they discuss Hume’s view of justified belief, 
Beauchamp and Rosenberg try to argue against the view that Hume was committed 
to the clam that all factual beliefs are based solely on instmct They fear that 
commutment to this clam would have subjected Hume to the followmg sceptical 
argument 


1 All factual belefs are based solely on instinct 

2 Ifall factual beliefs are based solely on mstinct, then factual beliefs could not be 
based on justifying reasons 

3 Ifa beliefs not based on justifying reasons, then ıt 1s not justified 

4 Thus all factual beliefs are not justified 


Versions of this argument are presented on pp 39, 52 and 56 in Beauchamp and 
Rosenberg 

The primary source for the contention that Hume distinguished between justified 
and unjustified beliefs surrounds TI m 15 There Hume presents his ‘rules by which 
to judge of causes and effects’ Several passages mdicate that these rules are m some 
manner meant to distinguish justified from unjustified factual beliefs Beauchamp 
and Rosenberg think the evidence 1s of three different types (They also cite two 
other types of evidence While plausible enough, these two other types do not 
impact the issues to be taken up here ) Ther first type of evidence shows that Hume 
expressly claimed that the rules are ‘ductive methods for justifying or ehminating 
causal beliefs’ (p 52) Here are the two passages they cite 


We shall afterwards take notice of some general rules, by which we ought to regulate 
our judgement concerning causes and effects (Tp 149) 

Since therefore ’tis possible for all objects to become causes or effects to each other, it 
may be proper to fix some general rules, by which we may know when they really are 


so(Tp 173) 


Their second type of evidence mvolves passages that supposedly show that Hume 
recommended that reasoning via the rules should displace simple causal mference 
““Deliberation” 1s said properly to displace “habitual determinations”’ (p 54) The 
passages they cite include Tp 132 and Epp 47, 67, 84n The third type of evidence 
mvolves passages that reportedly show that Hume distinguished between ‘induc- 
tively well grounded’ (p 54) beliefs and beliefs that arise ın a purely associational 
way Beauchamp and Rosenberg (p 54) claim that 


Hume expresses this pomt by saying that mere belief produced by the unsup- 
plemented workings of magination 1s capricious and must be assisted by application 
of general rules of judgement 


Their evidence includes Tpp 113, 133, 149 
Beauchamp and Rosenberg apparently take the rules to be describing a reason- 
ing process significantly different from mere custom In essence, they say that beliefs 
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arrıved at by applymg the rules are inductively well grounded, are not based solelv 
on instinct, and are based on justifying reasons They say that unsupplemented 
custom 1s capricious, purely associational, and must be assisted by application of the 
rules All of this paints custom and simple causal inference ın a very negative hght 
Beauchamp and Rosenberg also apparently hold that actual application of the rules 
by the believer 1s necessary for a belief to be justified A belief produced by simple 
causal inference alone would not be justified They apparently concede premise (3) 
of the sceptical argument if a belief 1s not based on justifying reasons, then ıt 1s not 
justified They are only concerned to challenge premise (1) 

If this ıs the correct readıng of Beauchamp and Rosenberg, then they have 
musinterpreted Hume, or at least have attributed to him a position he would not 
have wanted to hold There are three reasons for this conclusion First, on many 
occasions Hume showed great reverence for custom and simple causal inference 
This reverence 1s at odds with any claim to the effect that unsupplemented custom 1s 
epistemologically poor For example 


We infer a cause immediately from its effect, and this inference ıs not only a true 
species of reasoning, but the strongest of all others (Tp 97n) 


Indeed, as Costa recognizes (p 221), Hume held that on occasion simple causal 
ferences may be ‘entirely free from doubt and uncertainty’ (T p 124) When a 
simple causal inference 1s of such a strength, 1t would be superfluous to require 
application of the rules 

Second, when we do apply the rules (which Hume clearly said we sometimes 
should), we are nevertheless exercismg custom Our beliefs are based on instinct, 
even though we may not be making a sumple causal inference Hence, even if Hume 
saw custom and mstmct as an epistemological threat (which he does not), we could 
not avoid that threat by requiring application of the rules When we apply the rules, 
we are just as much reasonmg on animal faith and istinct as ın simple causal 
inference In the following passage, Hume makes this pomt with regard to using the 
principle that like causes produce like effects 


But this difficulty will vanish, if we consider, that tho’ we are here suppos’d to have 
had only one expermment of a particular effect, yet we have many milhons to convince 
us of this principle, that lke objects, plac’d ın hike circumstances, will always produce like effects , 
and as this principle has establish’d itself by a sufficient custom, it bestows an evid- 
ence and firmness on any opinion, to which it can be apply’d The connexion of the 
ideas 1s not habitual after one experiment, but this connexion 1s comprehended under 
another principle, that ıs habitual (Tp 105, see also Tp 147) 


Third, requirmg that the rules be apphed for a belief to be justified would not 
mesh well with Hume’s discussion of animals (T I m 16 and Æ 1x) This discussion 1s 
generally quite positive It would be surprising, or at least not completely ın hne with 
his discussion, for him to make a negative evaluation of their reasoning However, 
since animals are probably not capable of the complex belief transitions mvolved m 
the apphcation of the rules, Beauchamp and Rosenberg’s interpretation of Hume 
would imply that animals hold no justified beliefs 
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Thus it would be very non-Humean to make application of the rules a necessary 
condinon of justification To the extent that Beauchamp and Rosenberg mtend this, 
they have been unfair to Hume In drawing this conclusion, I do not mean to 
undermine some very important and correct pomts Beauchamp and Rosenberg do 
raise The passages they cite clearly do show that the rules were offered with 
normative considerations in mind Further, the passages show that simple causal 
inference 1s not infallible The passages even show that on some occasions simple 
causal inference needs to be supplemented by application of the rules What the 
passages do not show ıs that Hume had a generally negative view of sumple causal 
inference, one that would lead him to make application of the rules a requirement of 
justification 

Later in their book, Beauchamp and Rosenberg’s conclusions appear weaker and 
more careful, it ıs not so clear that they want to hold that applying the rules 1s a 
necessary condition of justification It appears that beliefs may be caused solely by 
sumple causal inference, but yet be justified because the beliefs satisfy standards pro- 
vided by the rules On this interpretation, application of the rules would not be part 
of every belief-forming process that gives rise to a justified factual belief Instead, the 
rules would be standards that sumpler processes need only accord with Beauchamp 
and Rosenberg say (p 56) 


Some conclusions reached by imagination (but not all) additionally satisfy mductive 
criteria derived from extensive observation and experience Hume clearly believes 
that satisfaction of these additional specifications 1s a necessary condition of any 
Justified factual belief 


If this were all that Beauchamp and Rosenberg really intended all along, then I 
would have no substantial quarrel with them On this interpretation, however, their 
attention should not be focused on the issue whether Hume held that all factual 
beliefs were based solely on instinct Beliefs arrived at through simple causal ınfer- 
ence would be based solely on mstinct and not on any justifying reasons, yet might 
be justified As regards the sceptical argument displayed at the start of this section, 
their real complaint would be and should be with premise (3), not (1) 


It GCOSTA’S ANALYSIS 


Costa’s discussion 1s much more congemal to Hume’s philosophy, especially with 
respect to the points I raise above On Hume’s behalf, he offers the following ana- 
lysis (p 226 —I have substituted some of my own terminology for his) 


A factual bebef 1s justified for S uff any person having standard associative functioning 
and S’s previous experience would have had some degree of factual behef brought 
about by the associative principle of cause and effect and that degree would not have 
been reduced below the mmmmum vivacity and liveliness required for a belief 1f that 
person were to have applied the rules to his simple causal inference 
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The principal merit of this analysis 1s that actually applying the rules 1s not a necess- 
ary condition of a belief’s bemg justified As long as the process that brings about the 
belief brings about the same belief as applying the rules would have, then the belief 
1s justified Costa’s analysis does not threaten the epistemological esteem Hume had 
for custom 

The troublesome pomt for Costa’s proposal ıs that ıt mcorporates some bad 
psychology According to his analysis, a necessary condition of a belief’s being justi- 
fied 1s that a person having standard associative functioning would have the belief (to 
some degree) brought about by the associative principle of cause and effect This 
principle is one of Hume’s three laws of the association of ideas Costa accurately 
describes this particular principle as saymg that an mmpression generally leads to the 
conception of an idea of something that ıs related to the object of the impression as 
effect (or cause) What ıs important ıs that the principle accounts for idea transitions 
in terms of a relation between objects, the things the ideas are about A transition 
from an idea of one object to the idea of another object ıs m accord with the 
principle only if there 1s a causal connection between the two objects Admittedly, 
this ıs a strange, even hopeless, account of idea transitions But it does appear to be 
what Hume held 

Given that this is the associative principle, what would ıt be to have a belief 
brought about by it? The natural mterpretation includes this a person S’s factual 
belief that object o, exists is brought about by the associative principle of cause and 
effect only if S has some idea of another object o, and 0, 1s causally connected with 
o, The problem that arises 1s that, on this natural understandmg, Costa’s analysis 
umphes that, for Hume, a belief arrived at via simple causal inference 1s justified only 
if ıt 1s true Suppose the impression of some sound gives rise to a belief that there 1s 
someone next to me This transition was brought about by the principle of cause 
and effect only if some object ıs causally connected with that someone next to me. 
Nothing can be causally connected with something that does not exist So my belief 
that there 1s someone next to me must be true Costa must have some other inter- 
pretation in mind What I thmk he must have meant by ‘brought about by the 
associative principle of cause and effect’ ıs ‘brought about by a sumple causal infer- 
ence’ The key difference 1s that a person can make a belief transition via a sumple 
causal inference from an idea of one object to an idea of another object without the 
second object’s standing ın any causal relations and, more importantly, without its 
even existing 

This may seem like an unmmportant criticism After all, Hume was not always 
clear about the relationship between simple causal inferences and belief transitions 
that occur according to the principle of cause and effect Nevertheless, Costa’s stated 
objective 1s to give an analysis of justification compatible with Hume’s psychology 
An accurate portrayal of that psychology ıs crucial to his task Perhaps Costa’s 
project was not very plausible to begin with It 1s probably a mustake to try to find an 
account of justification that 1s compatible with Hume’s principles of the association 
of 1deas, because those principles are so hopelessly false Even Costa admits that 
they represent some bad psychology on Hume’s part Also, there seems to be little 
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pomt ın formulating a precise Humean analysis of justification Hume certainly had 
no precise analysis in mind, and precise (but still plausible) analyses of justification 
have proved a difficult task 


I. FINAL REFLECTIONS 


The criticisms raised above are no reason to dismiss two important and correct 
points ın both Costa’s and Beauchamp and Rosenberg’s works These authors are 
correct to pont out (a) that there ıs evidence to suggest that Hume beheved that 
some factual beliefs are justified, and (b) that Hume ın fact offered some consid- 
erations to distinguish between justified and unjustified beliefs To this extent, and 
despite my objections, the three authors have shown that the traditional mterpreta- 
tion of Hume as a sceptic with respect to justified factual beliefs 1s mistaken 3 


North Carohna State Unwerstty 


3 Thanks to Stephen Schiffer and Saul Traiger for their help This paper was read at the 
1995 Central Division meetings of the American Philosophical Association 
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PRACTICAL INDUCTION 


By Jonn ROBERTSON 


Practical Induchon By ELyan MuLrceram (Harvard UP, 1997 Pp vi + 184 Price 
$2995) 


There are two broad inter-related themes ın this book One 1s the madequacy of 
mstrumentalism as an account of agency Here the idea 1s that merely instrumen- 
tally rational ‘agents’ could not be agents at all The other ıs the pnority of 
experience over other putative sources of practical judgements I shall first consider 
the book’s argument against the adequacy of mstrumentalism, and then turn to 
the question of the priority of experience 

‘Practical mduction’ 1s Millgram’s term for the famılıar process of finding out 
what matters from experience Some examples discovering that a certain dish 1s just 
the thing for a cold winter evening, discovering that a certain author 1s merely clever 
and not finally worth thmking about, or discovering that openness with one’s co- 
workers should be curtailed when ıt conflicts with self-interest It plays a necessary 
role whenever, as in these cases, we adopt new ends, abandon old ends or adjust 
conflicting ends It 1s inductive because ıt essentially involves inferences that gener- 
alize from experience, it 1s practical ın the strong sense of producing evaluations and 
motivation directly and, ın particular, independently of pre-existing desires 

Millgram’s thesis ıs that unless we attend to practical induction we muss con- 
ditions that are, empirically and conceptually, necessary for agency — that merely 
instrumentally rational ‘agents’ could not be agents at all, not just that they could 
not be completely successful If we could not adjust our fundamental desires in the 
light of experience we would lose our capacity for domg things altogether This 3s 
the empmrical clam, but Milgram also seems to doubt that anything that 1s com- 
pletely unable to adapt its fundamental desires ın the face of experience could count 
as an agent at all Millgram’s foil 1s a view he calls ‘instrumentalism’, the ‘hege- 
monic’ view that all practical reasonmg 1s means—end or mstrumental reasoning, 
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deriving finally from fundamental desires that are just given, that thoughts are, m 
Hobbes’ wonderful phrase, ‘to the desires as scouts and spies, to range abroad and 
find the way to the things desired’ (Lewathan I vm 16) Were this so, our most 
fundamental desires would be whim-lke, unsupported by reasons Millgram argues 
that nothing corresponds to this idea (or at any rate nothing much — urges and crav- 
ings may be the exception) motivational influence 1s always supported by reasons, 
or always 1s ın the case of rational and unified agents (p 40) 

On Millgram’s view, any motivational state worthy of attention when we are 
thinking about agents (let alone rational agents) volves ‘backward-directed com- 
mutments’, 1¢ , reasons, and ‘forward-directed commitments’, 1e , intentions and 
actions These states are expressed ın defeasible practical judgements They are 
defeasible because they are to be abandoned if their backward-directed commut- 
ments cannot be met, and because they are to be over-rıdden as changes in 
circumstances warrant Thus your anger dissipates when you discover the slight was 
unmtentional, or, though you are ın a hurry, you slow down when you see you are 
approaching a speed-trap We operate m an open environment m which we 
are constantly confronted with situations we have not anticipated — not only would ıt 
not be worth our time trying to anticipate them all, there 1s no reason to think we 
could So our practical judgements are always defeasible, and the capacity that 
explains this defeasibility, our ability to modify or abandon our present aims, and to 
adopt new ones, 1s essential 1f we are to be agents at all 

It 1s crucial to Millgram’s case against mstrumentalism that practical reasoning 
could not rest on ‘desires one just has’, desires that are beyond the reach of practical 
rationality entirely But there 1s conceptual space here for a view Millgram does not 
discuss, one that restricts practical rationality to instrumental reasoning but denies 
that motivation originates m desires for which there can be no reasons at all On 
such a view, which I discuss ın the next paragraphs, these arguments will only have 
shown that there 1s more to being an agent than being rational, that mstrumentalism 
about practical reasons 1s not a complete psychology 

I take ıt that Millgram 1s right that there must be reasons for fundamental destres 
Nothing could be more terrifying than discovermg that our own most fundamental 
desires were indistinguishable, save for their force and duration, from trivial whims 
and passing urges Were ıt so, we would be completely motwvationally opaque to 
ourselves It 1s difficult to believe our commitment to our own agency could survive 
such a recognition Anyway, ıt 1s not like that we have no trouble adducing reasons 
for our fundamental desires But then how can they be fundamental, as instrumen- 
talism requires them to be? 

It helps to look at some examples Love of one’s children 1s classified by Hume as 
one of the passions that ‘arises from a simple original mstinct ın the human breast’ 
(Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, Oxford Clarendon Press, 1975, p 201), and 
looks to be a fundamental desire Elsewhere (Treatise of Human Nature, Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1969, p 439), Hume says ‘the desire of punishment to our enemies, 
and of happmess to our friends’ are among the passions that ‘arise from a natural 
umpulse or instinct, which 1s perfectly unaccountable These passions produce 
good and evil, and proceed not from them’ Yet we are not short of reasons that 
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support these desires we love our children because they are cute, amusing, open, 
affectionate, when the enemy ıs punished we are pleased because he had ıt coming, 
and so on But if these desires are simple original instincts ıt seems the explanation 
should run the other way we find our children cute, amusing, open because we love 
them, we thmk it good that someone’s wicked ways have caught up with him 
because we do not like him 

This 1s really no conundrum If it appears so ıt 1s only because we are apt to 
forget that ‘desire’ as ıt appears ın belief-desire theories of action 1s a term of art, 
devised to pick out all those states that include motivational content It 1s not to be 
taken to imply that those states have only motivational content, though the point is 
harder to see because some (e g , hunger, thirst) do have only motivational content 
Love of one’s children mcludes finding them endearmg m many ways, and would 
scarcely be recognizable without that, and m general many of the pro-attitudes 
lumped together unhelpfully under the Jabel ‘desire’ include tendencies to approval, 
satisfaction, pride and regret that are essential to them Nor does this mean that zt 1s 
idle or mistaken to cite the endearing traits of one’s children as explaiming one s 
love At least ıt ıs true that one would not love one’s children if one did not find 
them endearing in some way, and the truth of that conditional may be all it takes to 
give the explanatory claim some point 

Hume makes the same point when, at the end of the second Enquiry, he takes up 
the question of the sensible knave, who ‘feel[s] no reluctance to the thoughts of 
villamy or baseness’ (p 283) Hume’s answer has seemed mept to many ‘in all 
mgenuous natures, the antipathy to treachery and roguery 1s too strong to be 
counter-balanced by any views of profit or pecuniary advantage’ What difference 
can this fact, if ıt 1s a fact, make to the sensible knave? But this ıs to misunderstand 
Hume’s pomt, which ıs that there are reasons for the mgenuous to prefer virtue, 
though on his own theory those reasons are causally consequent upon having a 
virtuous character They can still function as reasons — one mindful of them will not 
be tempted to experiment with knavery, for example — and the support they afford 
virtue 1s real enough Virtue 1s not an unsupported attitude, 1t 1s self-supporting The 
reasons that support it are components of that state itself, and so will be maccessible 
to the sensible knave The state itself ıs arbitrary or unsupported in that sense — an 
‘original existence’, as Hume puts ıt — supported by no reasons that are not 
expressions of that state 

It seems that instrumentalism can get by with a view hke Hume’s instrumental 
reasoning 1s grounded ultumately ın self-supportmg motivational states, states that 
include both motivation and evaluation that supports ıt The evaluations express the 
state but do not, as Millgram’s term ‘backward-looking commitment’ suggests, pre- 
cede it, much less cause ıt And I take 1t that this marks a difference from Millgram’s 
position, that he would be no happier with a theory that lets practical judgements 
express self-supporting states ‘one just has’ than he 1s with a theory that lets practical 
Judgements rest ultimately on desires one just has The key question 1s, then, 
whether expressivism about reasons or backward-lookmg commitments combmed 
with instrumentalism about practical reasoning can cover all the ground Millgram 
assigns to practical induction 
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One side of this ıs the question whether instrumentalism that admits only means- 
end reasoning but admuts self-supporting motivational states has any problems with 
the unity of agency The onset of such a state, like love of one’s children, can cer- 
tainly mvolve the patterns of experience and judgement on which Millgram nightly 
msısts, so can changes and adjustments ın such states knaves can become honest 
men, and hitherto ambitious people can turn down promotions so as to spend more 
tme with their children Attending these shifts there will be changes in judgement 
about what matters, the present question 1s whether they are driven by inference (or 
by any rational process) 

For example, humans (and other animals) tend to form an aversion to anything 
they ate a few hours before becoming nauseated This does not look much hke 
inference — the tendency expresses itself even when one knows the food in question 
had nothing to do with the nausea By contrast, something mference-lke seems to 
be involved in discovering satisfaction ın working with young children or dissatisfac- 
tion in ‘cold-calling’ for an mvestment firm But 1s it inference, or just a happy 
provision of mother nature, that explains ‘adaptive’ or ‘sour grapes’ preferences — 
the tendency to come to prefer success m areas where experience has shown ıt 1s 
more likely for us? It ıs perhaps not too hard to draw a lme between the first two 
cases, and plausible to say that a creature with too many tendencies lke the 
first-mentioned would find its capacities as an agent eroded But sour grapes pre- 
ferences seem both agency-enhancmg (lke the second case) and non-inferential (like 
the first) I find ıt at least unclear how to make out the nferential/non-inferential 
distinction ın general, and I doubt that it will lne up neatly with the distinction 
between responses that enhance and responses that dimmush our capacities as 
agents 

The other side of this question 1s whether the onset of a self-supportmg state 1s 
best mterpreted as inference, as learnmg something from experience, rather than 
just forming a new disposition in response to ıt If we are going to get a clear view of 
what this question comes to, we need to look at cases in which agents confront quite 
unfamiliar situations It 1s important to the expressivist case that the explanation for 
our responses to these situations runs from our self-supporting motivational states 
out on to the world Thus 1s plausible enough for normal agents confronted with situ- 
ations that tap established dispositions The test cases Millgram nghtly focuses on 
are those where there 1s no reason to suppose we have the relevant dispositions To 
the extent that explanation then seems to run the other way — from the world to our 
motivation and evaluation — we have reason to doubt the expressivist version 

The expressivist can accept the idea that experience can change our outlook, 
creating new self-supporting states or takmg us from one such state to a radically 
different one The later states can be expressed ın thoughts like ‘I now see better’ or 
‘At last I have a grip on what matters’ Nor are these thoughts dlusions, on the 
expressivist view, if they can only be the expression of some self-supporting state or 
other It 1s not, the expressivist will say, as if they could pretend to some other role 
And the expressivist can agree that changes between these states can be sudden and 
triggered by experience On this view the changes still do not represent learning 
something about the world practical induction 1s not cognitive in that way 
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The pot of Paul Fussell’s disturbing essay ‘Thank God for the Atom Bomb’ 1s 
‘to consider something suggested by the long debate about the ethics, if any, of that 
ghastly affar Namely, the importance of experience, sheer vulgar experience, 1n 
influencing, if not determiming, one’s views about that use of the atom bomb’ (Thank 
God For the Atom Bomb and Other Essays, New York Summit Books, 1988, p 14) Fussell 
was a 21-year-old second heutenant, once wounded in the European theatre, 
preparing for an mvasion of the Japanese mainland when the first bomb was 
dropped, on hearing the news, he reports, ‘we broke down and cried with relief and 
joy We were going to live We were gomg to grow to adulthood after all’ (p 28) It ıs 
not his point that this response was understandable given what he and his fellow 
infantrymen had already suffered and were now facing His pomt 1s that this re- 
sponse was the right one, and the decision to drop the bombs was correct If this 
view 1s not widely shared, he says, ıt ıs because ‘what ıs at stake ın an infantry assault 
1s so entirely unthmkable to those without the experience of one, or several, or 
many, even if they possess very wide-ranging imaginations and warm sympathies, 
that experience 1s crucial in this case’ (p 19) 

This passage illustrates the kind of claims, and the problems with them, to which 
Millgram directs our attention The clam of experience to a distinctive authority on 
this question 1s completely natural, further, the passage cites experience as some- 
thing to which one’s standards of evaluation are answerable in a way quite different 
from the way theories and generalizations are tested against judgements about partı- 
cular cases Indeed, one way of not acknowledging Fussell’s pomt 1s to take him as 
offermg a test case for one’s current theory Treated ın that way, Fussell has nothing 
new to offer — we always knew the nfantryman had a particularly miserable time of 
it If, as Millgram clams, our theories and standards have merely derivative umport- 
ance ın novel circumstances compared to experience, we can understand why this 
passage ıs so disturbmg, even though, as I magme, our current dispositions to 
evaluation extend smoothly and unequivocally to cover the decision to drop the 
bombs 

What is it that one wants to know, ın trying to evaluate Fussell’s clam? Not 
whether, given his experiences, one would respond m the same way The answer to 
that seems to be indeterminate, though supposing ıt ıs not, the answer does not seem 
to settle anything Not whether one now does agree with his response (rather than 
Just sympathize with it, or at least excuse 1t) to take hum seriously 1s to question the 
value of one’s own judgement here One wants an answer to the question Millgram 
leads one to ask whether the experience Fussell describes and the dispositions and 
evaluations ıt produced represent learmng something, acquirmg a practical grasp of 
what matters which one does not oneself have, or rather represent a corruption 
of judgement and a deadening of feeling 

If the question 1s, as ıt seems to be, a real one, then there are cases where even an 
instrumentalism that grounds practical judgements ın self-supporting states will 
diverge from the view that practical judgements are inferred from experience The 
latter asks the question whether the experience Fussell describes supports the con- 
clusion he draws from it This is different from any question we can ask about our 
actual or hypothetical responses to radically new situations The thought that the 
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first question can be replaced by the second has much ın common with verifica- 
tionism and other forms of idealism Neither can imagine a role for the world ın our 
thoughts that cannot be played by subjective elements or constructions from them 

Most of us concede we could not, by understanding the dispositions of biologists, 
for example, acquire a grasp of why they conclude what they do from expermments, 
the only way to do that in particular cases 1s to learn enough biology to use our 
powers of inference and observation, as biologists do, on the primary subject matter 
The best case for practical duction as a form of inference rests, I believe, on a 
parallel pomt holdmg for practical judgement Millgram’s argument has as a 
consequence that psychology 1s as impotent to predict our responses to new circum- 
stances in the practical sphere as ıt 1s to predict the shape of new theories ın science 
— only one, but not the least, of the surprising things one finds oneself thmking about 
anew when one puts down this very surprismg book 


Syracuse Unwersity 
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Virtues and Reasons Philippa Foot and Moral Theory Epirep By RosaLmD HURSTHOUSE, 
Gavin LawRENCE AND WARREN Quinn (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1995 Pp xu 


+350 Price £35 00 ) 


This fitting Festschrift contains twelve essays by students, colleagues and friends of 
Philippa Foot, all of them leading figures in philosophy Some deal directly and even 
centrally with Foot’s own work, the others with topics she has herself written on and 
in a manner relatively sympathetic to what she has said about those topics Foot’s 
interests ın ethics have been fairly wide-ranging, and that fact 1s well reflected ın the 
essays of the present volume Ehzabeth Anscombe writes on ‘Practical Inference’: 
Simon Blackburn on “The Fhght to Reality’, Rosalind Hursthouse on ‘Applying 
Virtue Ethics’, Anthony Kenny on ‘Philippa Foot on Double Effect’, Gavin Law- 
rence on “The Rationality of Morality’, John McDowell on “Two Sorts of Natural- 
ism’, Warren Quinn on ‘Putting Rationality in 1ts Place’, David Sachs on ‘Notes on 
Unfairly Gaining More Pleonexia’, Thomas Scanlon on ‘Fear of Relativism’, Michael 
Thompson on “The Representation of Life’, David Wiggins on ‘Categorical Re- 
quirements Kant and Hume on the Idea of Duty’, and Bernard Wilhams on ‘Acts 
and Omissions Doig and Not Domg’ 

A short review cannot hope to do justice to all the mteresting (and controversial} 
material to be found in these dedicatory essays And rather than attempt to discuss 
even two or three of them, I think ıt better to choose a single one for closer 
consideration, namely, Warren Quinn’s rich and fascmating critique of subyectivist/ 
instrumentalist views of practical reason 

Quinn’s objections to such views show the influence of Philippa Foots Aristo- 
telanism, and he makes ıt clear throughout his essay that he hopes to tre practical 
rationality and reasons to notions of acting and hving well, rather than let them drift 
on the vagaries of mere desire His critical arguments against the subjectivist notion 
that any desire can give mse to a reason for action mvolve, ın the first mstance, a 
consideration of bizarre desires whose power to rationalize choices — 1€, render 
choices rational — seems very questionable He discusses (pp 183ff) the possibility 
that he should have a basic desire to turn on turned-off radios, that 1s, a desire ta 
turn radios on, that ıs not a function of his belief ın some (further) good to be 
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achieved thereby, and he says that such a desire could not possibly give him even a 
prima fac reason to turn on any given radio 

Certainly there 1s force to what Quinn 1s saying, but in one respect at least 
I think he overestimates the philosophical implications of such cases He under- 
stands subyectivism as essentially involving both non-cognitivism and an instru- 
mental view of practical reason, but the example of the desire to turn on radios 1s 
prumarily directed at instrumentalism Yet this ıs nstrumentalism understood ın a 
certam fashion, an mstrumentalism that holds that desires have rational force ın 
themselves and can and do convey that force to acts or subgoals that are means to 
their fulfilment And Quinn’s radio example does very well as a counter to instru- 
mentalism thus understood 

But there ıs another, perhaps less familar, way of understanding mstrumentalism 
that seems quite untouched by Quinn’s bizarre examples For instrumentalism can 
be conceived as a more nearly formal way of approaching practical reason as the 
view, ın particular, that no (atomic) desire is ever rational or irrational, but that 
certain combinations of desire can be irrational through being practically inconsistent 
— as, for example, when people will a (sole or dominant) end without willing (what 
they take to be) the (sole) means Lest readers wonder at my having mvoked Kantian 
phraseology in giving expression to a view that 1s totally at odds with Kant’s 
conception of rationality, I remmd them of the conceptual usefulness of the dis- 
tmction Kant draws between hypothetical and categorical imperatives The mstru- 
mentalism that I want to talk about, which contrasts with mstrumentalism as Quinn 
understands it, 1s stmply stated as the clam that there are no categorical, only 
hypothetical, ımperatıves 

Such a view would hold (in a manner remmuscent of Kant’s discussion of the 
topic) that when we tell Jim he ought to use a wrench if he wants to repair his car, he 
and we are not allowed to detach the conclusion of a modus ponens argument with the 
further premise that he mdeed does want to repair his car Even given that desire 
and the relevant facts about means, we are ın a position to condemn rationally only 
the combination of the (sole) desire/mtention to repaur the car and the refusal to use an 
appropriate means (here, the wrench) It seems to me that one view that quite 
properly can go, and has gone, under the name of instrumentalism 1s just such a 
restricted conception of what reason can criticize m the area of human desire and 
action, and the radio example, however bizarre does nothing to undercut mstrumentalism 
so understood 

Quin says (p 188) that we need obyectivism ın order to arrive at the sort of view 
of rationality we want, and perhaps we do want more from practical reason than the 
imstrumentalism just described delivers But I am actually not sure — 1f we prescind 
from the desire to ensure the rational requiredness of morality, do we really have all 
that much to lose from denying the possibility of categorical umperatives? In any 
event, Quinn himself offers us no way to refute such a (relatively) ‘formal’ concep- 
tion of what practical reason dictates, and his own objectivism, therefore, needs to 
be carefully assessed 

Quunn’s objectivism sees rationality of desire and action as nherently relating to 
certain goods or conceptions of goods, to ideas about what it 1s to hve well and to act 
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well This is, as I suggested earlier, more than reminiscent of Philippa Foot’s own 
(more recent) work in virtue ethics, but m his statement of obyectivism Quinn seems 
almost deliberately to leave certain issues up ın the air It 1s not obvious from his 
discussion how he beheves we should connect the notion of a good hfe with that of a 
good or excellent action, but until we can get clearer on that connection, the 
objectivist attempt to base rationality ın notions of goodness 1s vastly under- 
determined 

Second, I have a worry about whether Quinn conceives practical reasons as 
deriving from the pursuit of what we conceive to be good (in action and/or m hfe) or 
from what 1s actually good Thus at one point (pp 201-2) he says that when we are 
‘taken in’ by false or merely apparent ‘goods’, we are none the less given real reasons 
to act and choose accordingly But later (p 206) he clams that ‘practical rationality 
chiefly consists ın correctness of thought about human good and evil, a concern ıs 
rational just ın case reason determines that ıt 1s a good concern for us to have’ This 
1s very different from the view first suggested, and, more importantly, it 1s not clearly 
superior to that first view 

For one thing, if rationality depends on beimg right about what 1s good, then ıt 
may be harder to be rational than common sense seems to believe If people have 
thought hard about what ıs good and pursue effective means to what they take to be 
good, may that not be enough to ensure that they are fully rational? Traditional 
epistemology allows a conceptual gap between epistemucally rational belief forma- 
tion and truth, so why should there not be a similar gap between the practically 
rational formation and fulfilment of desire and that (human) good whose role ın 
ethics 1s supposed to be analogous to truth ın epistemology? 

But an ethics that would seek to tre rationality to the desire for the good rather 
than to the good itself ıs hardly Anstotelan (or, for that matter, utilitarian) Rather, 
1t 18 remmuscent of the way eighteenth-century ‘moral sense’ theory emphasizes 
benevolent concern for the good of others, since if (universal) benevolence 1s the 
chief requirement of morality, that still does not tell us what things actually are good 
for people, and ıt leaves open the possibilty of not finding moral fault with those who 
seek the good of others, but fail as a result of mistaken ideas either about empirical 
facts or about what the others’ good consists ın However, whether such a relance 
on the ‘apparent’ good can, as on Quinn’s mutual suggestion, really suffice for the 
understanding of practical reason, or indeed for the understanding of morality, 1s a 
large question best left to another occasion 


Unwersity of Maryland MICHAEL SLOTE 
Moral Relatwism and Moral Olyectunty By Gitpert Harman AnD JupiTH JARVIS 
Tuomson (Oxford Blackwell, 1996 Pp x + 225 Price not given ) 


This book, although tended for students, ıs a very different treatment of issues 
about relativism and objectivity from what one finds ın typical ethics texts There 1s 
little discussion of empusrical data about the diversity of moral opmion (and ne 
mention of the Ika!), little discussion of the relation between descriptive and 
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normative relativism, and no arguments that most people will be unable to accept 
certain moral consequences of relativism The book 1s uncompromusingly focused on 
meta-ethical issues, and the argumentation, always clearly presented, becomes 
rather sophisticated 

The volume consists of dependent opening essays by Gilbert Harman and 
Judith Jarvis Thomson, followed first by Harman’s response to Thomson’s essay and 
then by Thomson’s response to Harman’s essay This organization 1s pleasingly 
symmetrical and equitable, but ıt 1s a httle disconcerting that ıt 1s not until the third 
of the four essays that the authors begin directly engagig each other’s views, and 
not until the fourth essay that we read a response to the first Moreover, in the two 
responses each author raises a number of questions and guesses about the inter- 
pretation of the other’s views, it 1s disappomting that there 1s no chance for either 
author to respond to these questions 

In his opening contribution, Harman describes and defends a version of moral 
relativism according to which moral judgements are true or false only relative to a 
moral framework, much as Judgements about motion are true or false only relative 
to a spatio-temporal framework ‘A given act can be right with respect to one system 
of moral co-ordinates and wrong with respect to another system of moral co- 
ordmates And nothing 1s absolutely night or wrong, apart from any system of moral 
co-ordinates’ (p 13) Moral frameworks or systems of co-ordinates themselves cannot 
be regarded as true or false 

Harman argues that relativism 1s the most plausible explanation of the stubborn 
persistence of diversity m moral views even when agreement 1s reached on non- 
moral facts He offers no discussion of empirical evidence about the actual extent 
of moral diversity, however, and only a brief argument for the claim that relativism 
1s more plausible than alternative accounts of the intractability of moral disagree- 
ment In her response, Thomson suggests that mtractable diversity may have 
different explanations ın different cases — sometimes the issues are difficult, some- 
times people are ‘walling off certam moral behefs to msulate them from criticism, 
and possibly sometimes there 1s genuine indetermmacy (p 205) It 1s interesting that 
Thomson holds that moral objectivity 1s compatible with there bemg some genume 
moral indeterminacy, while Harman holds that relativity 1s compatible with there 
being some moral judgements which are true ın every framework (p 160) Perhaps, 
as Harman suggests, the difference 1s a matter of degree 

What are the moral frameworks relative to which moral judgements are true or 
false? They are said to be ‘determined by’ an individual’s values m something lke 
the way ‘current law ıs determmed by existing legislation, prior court decisions, 
and accepted legal principles’ (p 14) In the moral case, a moral framework might be 
thought of as ‘the values that would result if the person were rationally to revise his 
or her values ın the light of the facts, adjusting the values in order to make them 
more coherent with each other and with the facts’ (p 14) Harman notes that rela- 
tivists may disagree about precisely how one’s moral framework 1s determmed by 
one’s moral values One wonders whether it 1s any more hkely that disputes over 
how frameworks are determined by values will be resolved than that disputes 
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over moral issues themselves will be resolved If not, arguments similar to Harman’s 
might lead to a relativism more radical than his own 

Thomson raises a further question about moral frameworks On one natural 
interpretation they are something hike sets of moral sentences Then for a particular 
moral sentence to be true relative to a framework 1s for that sentence to be a mem- 
ber of the set which constitutes the framework In that case, she argues, the moral 
case 1s not at all analogous to the spatio-temporal case on which ıt 1s modelled An 
object which 1s moving relative to a spatio-temporal framework might not have been 
moving, but on this mterpretation a sentence which 1s true relative to a moral 
framework 1s of necessity true relative to that framework I wonder whether the cases 
are not m fact analogous Relative to a particular spatio-temporal framework, and 
given the facts about my relations to other objects in my vicinity, 1t ıs necessary that 
I am at rest — but the relational facts might have been different, and so I might have 
been moving (I might have been runnmg down the hall rather than sitting at my 
desk) Similarly, relative to a particular moral framework (a utilitarian one, let us 
say), and given the relevant non-moral facts (teasing the baby will make it cry), it 1s 
necessarily wrong for me to tease the baby But the non-moral facts might have been 
different (the baby might have liked bemg teased), and so the action might not have 
been wrong 

Turning to Thomson’s opening essay, we find her tackling objections to moral 
objectivity, which 1s defined as the view that ‘it 1s possible to find out about some 
moral sentences that they are true’, and contrasted with moral scepticism, the view 
that ‘it 1s not possible to find out about any moral sentence that it 1s true’ (p 68) 
The first of her three chapters deals with whether we can discover that moral sent- 
ences are true, the second discusses whether moral sentences are either true or false 
and the third offers some positive suggestions about what moral properties are and 
how we might learn about them 

Thomson begins by responding to an epistemological argument for scepticism 
The argument has three premises the truth of no moral sentence explams the 
truth of a factual sentence, the truth of a factual sentence would be evidence for 
the truth of a moral sentence only if the truth of the moral sentence would ex- 
plain the truth of the factual sentence, and we can find out that moral sentences are 
true only by ınferrıng them from factual sentences which are evidence for them 
(pp 74-5) Thomson canvasses and rejects several objections to the first premise She 
goes on rather briefly to attack instead the second premise of the argument, 
suggesting that the truth of a factual sentence may sometimes be evidence for the 
truth of a moral sentence which it (non-causally) explams The idea here 1s that if 
the moral status of a particular action depends on (supervenes on?) its non-moral 
properties, then its possession of the non-moral properties may explain, and thereby 
provide evidence for, its moral status 

In his response, Harman argues that this sort of example does not provide a 
compelling response to relativism An example of Thomson’s 1s ‘Suppose that Alice’s 
giving Bert a banana was her keeping her word when ıt cost her a lot to do so and 
she could have got away with not domg so That, it seems plausible to thmk, would 
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explain the truth of “Alice’s giving Bert a banana was just” (p 93) If I understand 
Harman correctly, his response 1s that this may be true relative to some moral 
frameworks and false relative to others, and that it therefore cannot help to show 
that one such framework 1s correct I would find the pomt more compelling if he 
had offered an example of a moral framework relative to which Alice’s giving Bert a 
banana would not be just by virtue of having the features mentioned 

In her second chapter, Thomson offers some powerful arguments against emot- 
wsm, both ‘Letter-Emotivism’ and ‘Spint-Emotivism’ A chief objection ıs that 
emotivism cannot account for the variety of kinds of moral evaluation how could 
there be a different pro-attitude for each? Harman responds that the pro-attitude 
expressed by a moral judgement might be towards the moral framework determined 
by the agent’s values 

There 1s much more of interest ın this book, mcludmg Thomson’s positive 
suggestions about the nature of moral attributes, her argument that Harman’s view 
threatens to collapse into emotivism, and Harman’s discussions of ‘guase-absolutism’ 
and of the nature of moral reasons J think the book may be too demanding for 
beginning students, but I would enjoy reading it with upper-level undergraduates 
And even professional philosophers will find much to think about and argue with 
here 


Trimaty Unwersity, San Antono Curtis BROWN 


Happiness and the Limits of Satisfaction By Dear W Hupson (Lanham Rowman & 
Littlefield, 1996 Pp xxi + 218 Price not given ) 


As Hudson pomts out in his excellent book, the notion of happmess has been 
emptied of content in much recent work The self-help literature, for example, sells a 
snake oil that has two main ingredients first, 1t equates happiness with a positive 
state of mind, and second, it pretends that we can achieve and sustain such a posi- 
tive state of mind bv applying simple formulae such as ‘Think positively’ Much of 
the recent psychological hterature uses a notion of happmess that 1s sumilarly empty 
of content and offers suggestions that are as flat and disappomting as those offered in 
the self-help literature 

There are two problems with the nostrums (a) They do not work (b) Even 1f they 
did work, takmg them would be a bad idea When the things we care about are in 
danger of coming to a bad end, we want to do something about it, and the mner 
‘feel’ of that concern ıs a negative state of mind If the pedlars of snake oil actually 
succeeded ın eliminating negative states of mind, they would ın effect take away our 
capacity to care about things, and hence they would take away our impetus to act 

Hudson notes that quite frequently things such as the welfare of our children are 
even more important to us than feeling good We undergo tremendously unpleasant 
travail in order to protect our children Some take this fact to suggest that happiness 
1s a relatively unsmportant good, and that other goals are more choiceworthy But 
Hudson, quite plausibly, thinks that ıt 1s odd to speak of happimess as merely one 
relatively trivial good In the spirit of Anstotle, he says that surely human happmess 
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ımcludes (albeit ‘mperfectly’) all of those things that are ıntrınsıcally good for human 
bemgs Positive states of mind are part of happiness, to be sure, but happiness also 
cludes things like friendship and the welfare of our children In fact, Hudson 
suggests, people cannot be happy unless they are moral, for bemg moral ıs not only 
a human good, ıt 1s the precondition for our not abusmg other goods As the author 
puts the point, happmess ıs well-being, not well-feeling 

None the less, readers of Hudson’s book should keep m mind that they do not 
have to embrace Hudson’s version of eudarmonism mn order to resist the vagaries of 
the hedonist approach A great deal of the hterature defends the liberal ideas that 
(a) there ıs not a thick enough notion of human nature to sustain the idea that there 
1s a common human good, (b) the concept of obligation (the ‘right’) 1s the concept of 
a framework for adjudicating disputes among people with competing concepts of the 
good, and (c) one’s happiness 1s basically a matter of achieving one’s vision of 
the good On this view, ın theory a genuine hedonust could achieve happmess, even 
if happiness 3s not the same thing as well-feelmg Moreover, in theory an immoral 
person could be happy 

Hudson does not defend his eudaimonistic account simply on the basis of ar 
attack on hedonism, however He offers many good reasons for ıt which I cannot go 
mto, and the result ıs an mpressıve defence But I shall sketch some doubts about 
his view 

(a) There ıs a long-standing problem with accounts mspired by Aristotle ıs the 
human good a collection of intrinsically good things, or ıs one smgle good dom- 
mant? Hudson’s way of dealmg with this problem ıs to opt for the dommnant-end 
approach, but his reasons for domg so could be clearer He says that unless we have 
a dominant good then we shall not have a ‘criterion’ to apply ‘when differing goods 
come mto a seeming conflict and we cannot choose both’ (p 184) Perhaps we shall 
not, but why assume that we do always have such a criterion? Is ıt obviously umposs- 
ible that some choices among conflicting goods are simply arbitrary? 

(b) According to Hudson (who follows Aquinas), the dominant end turns out to be 
God Why God? Two main reasons (1) ‘All other objects of happmess depend for 
their existence on the one who 1s happy God alone can be a possible object of 
happiness yet remain a distinctive existence ’ (u) ‘God ıs not a bundle of goods but 
goodness itself? (p 184) 

The first clam 1s false Our friends, our families and the welfare thereof need not 
depend on us for their existence, yet they are certainly objects of our happiness 
(Moreover, why should we assume that independence 1s ımportant? Does our love of 
others not depend on us?) As for the clam that ‘God 1s goodness itself’, I find ıt 
bafflmg Hudson says that God ıs not a composite of all good things So what does 
he mean by equating God and goodness? Is God the property of goodness? Perhaps 
that ıs the 1dea But can we square that clam with Hudson’s view that God 3s the 
dominant good? Does ıt make sense to say that we choose among good things using 
the property of goodness as our dominant end? No — any more than we can choose 
among black things by caring about blackness more than anything else 


Trinity University, San Antomo STEVEN LUPER 
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Political Philosophy By Jean Hampton (Boulder Westview Press, 1997 Pp xvi + 272 
Price $17 95 p/b) 


Jean Hampton’s posthumously published book Political Philosophy 1s a fine ntroduc- 
tion to the field, by a philosopher who will be sorely missed The central theme of 
her book is the problem of political authority She ıs particularly interested ım 
responding to the anarchist challenge to the moral (and political) legitimacy of the 
state In Part I she considers some traditional responses to the anarchist, cluding 
the argument from divine authority, Plato’s perfectionist argument, Aristotle’s argu- 
ment from natural subordination, consent-based arguments, and the social contract 
arguments of Hobbes and Locke All of these she finds wanting, and m ch 3, 
‘Consent and Democracy’, she presents her own response to the anarchist challenge 
In Part II she considers some other issues ın political philosophy, such as distributive 
Justice, the hberal/communitarian debate, and the problems of citizenship, national- 
ism and multi-culturalism 

The book has considerable strengths It is written in a clear and straightforward 
style Hampton’s treatment ıs nicely and mmterestingly organized ın its focus on the 
Justification for the political authority of the state as the basic question of political 
philosophy Indeed, this carries over into her treatment of the themes ın Part IL, 
‘The Extent of Just Political Authority’ Many mtroductory texts treat the major 
concepts of political philosophy — justice, equality, freedom and authonty — 
piecemeal, but Hampton takes a more systematic approach Another strength of the 
book ıs the careful scrutiny that she gives to social contract thinkers She analyses 
the arguments of Hobbes and Locke at length, and takes care to pomt out the 
differences between their arguments In fact, one can consider her own justification 
of the state to be a creative appropriation of social contract ideas 

Still another ment of the book 1s its up-to-date inclusion of new perspectives and 
issues 1n political philosophy For example, ın Part IT Hampton considers the fem- 
inist critique of the liberal tradition ın political philosophy and, ın doing so, identifies 
an interesting blind spot ın liberal theory — that liberals do not adequately consider 
the threats to the mghts of individuals which come, not from governmental institu- 
tions, but from social forces within society She gives two historical examples to 
illustrate this phenomenon (a) the unjust, and systematic, social discrimination 
against African-Americans in the United States since the Civil War, much of which 
did not explicitly violate the constitution, based as ıt was on merely ‘hberal’ prn- 
ciples, and (b) the slowness with which ostensibly ‘liberal’ Western societies have 
moved to criminalize domestic violence agamst women In the final chapter, 
‘Citizenship, Nationalism, and Culture’, she reflects upon problems concerning 
nationalism, mmıgratıon policy and the morality of secession, and makes the reader 
painfully aware of the need for a political philosophy which can address these issues 
1n a satisfying manner 

The text has its lumitations as well, however It 1s surprising, ın a volume which 1s 
so very respectful of the history of political philosophy, and, ın particular, of social 
contract theory, that so little attention 1s paid to Rousseau’s contributions to the 
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social contract traditon Those who want to expose their students to Rousseau will 
need to look elsewhere And there are sometimes problems with Hampton’s 
treatment of competing pomts of view For example, she makes ıt clear that she 1s 
not sympathetic to communitarianism Fair enough However, her presentation of 
these views 1s somewhat one-sided, and occasionally mistaken Alasdair MacIntyre, 
for instance, 1s called a communitarian, even though that 1s a label he explicitly 
rejects — see his ‘Tm Not a Communitarian, But’, The Responswe Community, 1 (1991), 
pp 91-2 She also says (p 183), regardmg MaclIntyre’s idea of a ‘practice , ‘So on 
this view, then, the state’s role 1s to help and develop practices that encourage the 
development of human excellence’ MacIntyre’s view 1s, rather, that the modern 
nation state 1s the one human institution kast able to do this, and that practices can 
be effectively fostered only by ‘particular institutions’ such as schools, farms, clinics, 
parishes, etc Her criticism of the communitarians, then, that they place too much 
trust ın the benevolence of the state, does not apply to at least one of her primary 
targets 

Evenhandedness 1s also lackmg m Hampton’s treatment of the Marxist tradition 
Whie she does briefly consider this tradition’s contributions to the debate about 
distributive justice, and applauds its emphasis on a systemic view of political institu- 
tions and problems, she 1s content to dismiss Marx, and Marxism, on the basis of 
Marx’s most implausible views, such as his labour theory of value, his excessive 
utopianism and his too optimistic view of human nature It 1s odd that Hampton 
would do this, given her awareness of a number of recent Marxist, or Marxist- 
inspired, thinkers, some of whom attempt to restate Marxist insights without relying 
on the mmplausible tenets she has identified One thmks of the wntings of GA 
Cohen, Jon Elster and John Roemer, all of whom she cites (p 165) However, she 
interacts with none of these philosophers ın a satisfymg manner 

Another problem of Hampton’s account concerns her relative neglect of the role 
of economics in political philosophy This limits her treatment in several ways Furst, 
while she presents a richly detailed theory of the source of authority for the state, she 
gives a comparatively thin account of a just system of distribution of goods and 
services within the state The content of her ‘Aristotelian’ view on the matter seems 
to consist only in the state’s bemg obliged to seek to foster enough equality to 
engender ‘community’ or ‘civic friendship’ among its mhabitants However, more 
particular recommendations with regards to how much, or how httle, government 
interference in the market would be necessary to accomplish such a goal are not 
forthcommg 

Thus lack of emphasis on economic matters 1s also present in other sections of the 
book For example, Hampton considers an mtra-mural debate among femunists 
concerning the extent to which the law should be used m order to attack social 
sources of the subordination of women (specifically with regard to degrading forms 
of pornography) Yet she never mentions the economic aspect of the problem — that 
these femimusts must face decisions about how best to use the limited financial 
resources at ther disposal, and that this could be one reason why there 1s such an 
mtra-mural debate ın the first place This ıs a problem for many groups facing 
discrimination, for often they are numerically small and, partly because they are few 
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m number, face greater financial limitations than the majority There 1s, then, at 
least one economic reason why such groups might seek to change the law rather 
than engage m, say, a more costly public-relations campaign against certain forms of 
discrimmation 

Neglecting the economic aspect of political philosophy also leads Hampton to use 
the label ‘conservative’ ın unclear ways She mentions (p 143) that some social 
contract theorists, such as David Gauthier, use a more ‘conservative’ notion of 
Justice m thew arguments But, one wonders, ‘conservative’ ın what sense — liber- 
tarian, non-egalitarian, or what? The vagueness of her definition leads Hampton to 
associate Alasdair Maclntyre’s concern for traditions/practices with Edmund 
Burke’s ‘philosophical conservatism’ (p 190) However, MacIntyre sharply distances 
himself from Burke, and considers Burke’s attempt to lnk together a certain political 
view of tradition and the economics of the free market to be incoherent — see 
Maclntyre’s After Virtue (2nd edn, Notre Dame UP, 1984), p 222 

However, these flaws in Hampton’s book certamly do not undermine its value In 
a way, they reveal the admirable scope of her ambition The book is attractively put 
together, well footnoted and reasonably priced, and has a helpful, up-to-date, list of 
pertment books and articles at the end of each chapter It could best be used ın an 
upper-level undergraduate seminar or as an introductory text ın a graduate class 


Marquette Unwersity Davm A Warre 


Real Freedom for All What (If Anything) Can Justify Capitahsm By Punipre van PARIJS 
(Oxford UP, 1995 Pp xu + 330 Price £25 00) 


Liberals ın the tradition of John Rawls appear to be motivated by two noble 
concerns (a) concern over the plight of the ‘underdog’ (1e, of the worst off), and 
(b) concern over a lack of respect throughout society for diverse lifestyles (1 e , over a 
lack of tolerance) This book 1s no exception It 1s squarely within the liberal Rawls- 
1an tradition, motivated, ıt would appear, by the same noble concerns Aside from 
the useful summaries in dialogue form at the begining of each chapter, it 1s far 
from easy to read, but it 1s both well researched and well argued 

The first chapter sets out the general moral perspective from which van Parijs 
proceeds This moral perspective 1s obviously similar to, but not exactly the same as, 
that of John Rawls First, van Parys distinguishes between what he calls ‘formal’ 
freedom, which is merely the absence of coercion, and ‘real’ freedom One 1s really 
free, he says, ‘to the extent that one possesses the means, not just the night, to do 
whatever one might want to do’ (p 33) He then defines a ‘free society’ as one that 
satisfies the following three conditions ‘1 There 1s some well enforced structure of 
rights (security) 2 This structure is such that each person owns herself (self- 
ownership) 3 The structure ıs such that each person has the greatest possible 
opportunity to do whatever she might want to do (leximin opportunity)’ (p 25) This 
third condition 1s satisfied only if ‘the person with the least opportunities has 
opportunities that are no smaller than those enjoyed by the person with least 
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opportunities under any other feasible arrangement’ (bid) A ‘Just’ society, van Parys 
concludes, 1s a society that satisfies these three conditions (p 27) He labels this view 
of social justice ‘real-hbertarianism’ Finally, at the heart of real-hbertarianism 1s the 
‘hberal postulate’ that 1s, complete neutrality as between alternative conceptions of 
‘the good Ife’ (p 28) 

Two things should be noted about this moral perspective First, ıt 1s simply set out 
dogmatically, without argument Van Parys 1s concerned ın this book not with what 
this general perspective follows from, but with what follows from ıt The second 
thing to note ıs that this perspective ıs disturbingly vague Van Parys claims that 
condition (1) has priority over condition (2), which, ın turn, has priority over condi- 
tion (3), except whenever a ‘major’ gain ın satisfying either (2) or (3) can be achieved 
at only a ‘mild’ loss in satisfying a condition with priority over ıt No attempt, 
however, 1s made at clarifying what constitutes a ‘mayor gain’ or a ‘mild loss’ More- 
over, although ‘justice’ 1s, van Parys admits, only one of many desirable properties 
that a society can exemplify, justice 1s, he says, to be given ‘some priority’ over other 
desirable properties (p 27) Yet he makes no attempt to clarfy what constitutes 
‘some’ priority 

The remainder of the book ıs devoted to spelling out the mstitutional smphications 
of this moral perspective Van Parys concentrates, m particular, upon the institu- 
tional implications of condition (3) above The most important istitutional 
arrangement necessary for satisfying this condition, and thus for achieving real 
freedom for all, 1s, so van Parys argues, a basic mcome for everyone A basic income 
for everyone, explamed ın ch 2, ‘is an income paid by the government to each full 
member of society (1) even if she is not willing to work, (2) respective of her being 
nich or poor, (3) whoever she hves with, and (4) no matter which part of the country 
she lives in’ (p 35) Moreover, this come 1s to be set at the highest possible level 
that the country ıs able to sustan through taxing those who work Although van 
Parys clearly believes that the highest sustamable basic mcome will be rather gen- 
erous, 1t can n principle, he says, either ‘fall short of or exceed what 1s regarded as 
necessary to a decent existence’ (p 35) A potential problem, which he does not 
address to my satisfaction, 1s that a basic income may, ın the following sense, be self- 
defeating If the nghest sustamable basic income ever does finally reach the pomt 
where it provides what 1s necessary for a decent existence, then people with miser- 
able, low-paying jobs — and what low-paying jobs are not miserable? — may tend to 
stop working and lıve off their basic income, ın which case the economy, and thus 
overall tax revenue along with basic mcome, will probably plunge downwards once 
again 

Another problem, which ch 3 1s devoted to trying to solve, 1s this It would seem 
that, to compensate them fully for their disadvantage, those with the least endow- 
ments, 1 € , the least talents and abilities, must be given a substantial mcrease ın their 
basic income Yet a substantual increase for the least endowed can be achieved only 
at the expense of a substantial decrease for the more highly endowed, thereby leaving 
the more highly endowed with no real choice but to work rather than hve a life of 
leure, which hardly seems compatible with the liberal postulate of complete 
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neutrality between all lifestyles In ch 4 van Parys addresses the objection that, by 
taking money from people who work and, via the basic income, transferring ıt to the 
lazy who do not work, the government will, contrary to the liberal postulate, be 
favouring the lifestyle of the lazy In ch 5 he examines whether his view of social 
Justice fails by not taking into account one of the most serious criticisms of capital- 
ism, namely, that it exploits workers, and ın the sixth and final chapter he concludes 
that an ‘optimal’ capitalism, built around the highest sustainable basic mcome, 1s 
justifiable after all 

In spite of the several reservations I have expressed, Real Freedom for Allis clearly 
an important, perhaps vital, addition to the Rawlsian hberal tradition This, how- 
ever, brings me to my final and most fundamental reservation, a reservation not just 
about this book, but about this entire tradition Out of their respect for diversity and 
contempt for intolerance, liberals such as van Parys are dedicated to working out an 
entire moral and political perspective from a starting-point of complete neutralty as be- 
tween different conceptions of personal well-bemg and different lifestyles The nght, 
they say, has priority over the good I want to close by suggesting that this starting 
pomt of complete neutrality, the so-called liberal postulate, is hopelessly mis- 
conceived I do not wish to be misunderstood Certainly we must, out of respect for 
diversity, preserve crucial safeguards agamst too much social pressure for conformity 
to any given lifestyle Among the most important of these safeguards are certain 
moral and legal rights, such as those that protect freedom of speech and religion, 
and those that prohibit discrmmmation on the basis of race, religion, gender, sexual 
orientation, and the like But these crucial safeguards must not be confused with 
complete neutrality Complete neutrality 1s, I suggest, somethmg that no society can 
possibly afford For one thing, ıt 1s not mere money alone that motivates people to 
work hard rather than, say, surfing all day in the sun Working people are also 
motivated by a sense of pride, a sense of pride based upon the fact that society 
values the worker more than the surfer, a sense of pride that therefore could not 
survive complete neutrality 

But the most fundamental problem with complete neutrality as between different 
conceptions of well-being 1s this Surely the general pomt of our society’s having a 
morality ıs, after all, our well-being Without a morality, life would be ‘nasty, 
brutish, and short’? Thus successful justification of a moral perspective requires, at 
some pomt, reference to how successfully ıt achieves our well-bemg But if so, then 
complete neutrality as between different conceptions of well-being serves only to cut 
morality adrift, ultrmately undermining the possibility of any successful justification 
And let us not forget that even those crucial safeguards against too much social 
pressure for conformity require justification Having thus cut morality adrift, Rawls- 
1an liberals such as van Parys are, I think, much like the heroes of Shakespearean 
tragedies No matter how noble ther motivation, no matter how valiantly they 
struggle, they are doomed to failure from the start 


Unwersity of Delaware DW Hasterr 
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Pluralism, Juste, and Equahty Evrrep sy Davip MILLER AND MiıcmaeL WALZER 
(Oxford UP, 1995 Pp x1 + 307 Price £35 00 h/b, £13 99 p/b) 


After the publication of Spheres of Justice ın 1983, Michael Walzer became widely 
regarded as one of the leading figures within the so-called communitarian critique of 
hberalism Happily, unhke some of his fellow communitarians, Walzer was not 
merely, or even primarily, an opponent of liberalism Instead he attempted to 
develop a constructive account of distributive justice, distinct from the egalitarian 
and libertarian theories which dommated philosophical debate ın the previous 
decade 

According to that account, because those dominant theories assumed the exist- 
ence of universally valid general principles of justice, they possessed two major 
defects Furst, they were methodologically deficient, smce, as Walzer famously 
claimed, justice was relative to the social meanings of the goods to be distnbuted 
Second, they were flawed as normative theories, because they failed to recognize 
that withm contemporary societies justice requires not smple but complex equality 
Thus an adequate account of justice should not employ a single all-encompassing 
norm such as equality Rather it should regulate the distribution of different goods 
by sphere-specific norms such as need, merit and desert Furthermore, none of those 
goods should be allowed to become dominant, in other words, their possessors should 
have access to other goods regardless of the latter’s regulative principles For this 
reason, Walzer opposed those libertarian theories which, because of their commit- 
ment to unlimited exchange, accept the dommance of money 

Walzer’s relativist pluralism encountered predictable critical responses Ant- 
relativists denied his apparent view that a conception of justice 1s correct merely in 
virtue of giving the most coherent expression to widespread ethical convictions, and 
his explicit belief that there ıs no way to rank such convictions For them, caste 
societies, to use Walzer’s own example, were not merely different, but defective, 
because grossly unjust Critics of complex equality advanced two further standard 
objections First, that Walzer’s opposition between simple and complex equality 
rested on a caricature of contemporary egalitarian thought — Rawls’ view, they 
pointed out, recognized a number of primary goods, a plurality of distributive prm- 
ciples, and condemned the dominance of money Second, that complex equality was 
itself insufficiently egaltarian For example, ıt did not regard mequality m the 
distribution of purchasing power as potentially unjust ın itself, even 3f ıt did not affect 
the distribution of other goods, such as political mfluence And furthermore the 
achievement of complex equality was quite consistent with the existence of a class of 
individuals who were losers ın each of the spheres of justice 

In this volume a group of well known Anglo-American political theorists — 
Michael Rustin, Joseph Carens, Brian Barry, Jon Elster, Amy Gutmann, Susan 
Moller Okin, Jeremy Waldron, Judith Andre, Richard Arneson, David Miller and 
Adam Swift — engage with various issues raised by Walzer’s account of justice The 
topics covered include cross-cultural criticism, the relationship between descriptive 
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and normative accounts of the sense of justice, the umportance of considerations, 
such as personal responsibility, which have moral relevance across distinct spheres of 
Justice, gender and political equality, the lmuts of market exchange, and the 
relevance of sociological studies of stratification to complex equality Approximately 
half the material ıs published here for the first tıme, and those pieces which have 
appeared elsewhere have been revised for the occasion Miller provides a helpful 
and clarificatory mtroduction, which also indicates how some of the themes of 
Spheres of Justice might be further developed He sets the collection’s tone, which 1s 
largely normative rather than methodological, and predominantly sympathetic and 
constructive The previously rehearsed objections to complex equality receive vary- 
ing degrees of discussion There 1s no sustained analysis of the relationship between 
Walzer’s account and those of other leading theorists of justice, or of the charge that 
any of them endorse sumple equality But both Carens and Barry do raise powerful 
anti-relativist objections to Walzer’s methodological stance It 1s therefore dis- 
appointing that Walzer’s concluding ‘Response’ deals with the issue only briefly 
Indeed, having read Walzer’s chapter (the volume’s shortest), even ant:-relativist 
readers might regret that he did not defer to tradition and reply more fully to his 
fellow contributors The essays by Miller and Arneson, however, debate the 
egalitarian potential of Walzer’s view with considerable depth and originality 

Thus, extending Walzer’s view, Miller argues that a by-product of achieving 
Walzerian justice could be ‘equality of status’, a condition where ‘specific inequal- 
ities — in income, say — do not crystallize mto judgements of overall worth, and in 
which barriers of class do not stand m the way of mutual understanding and 
sympathy’ (p 208) So construed, equality and justice can obtain even if all goods 
other than political hberties are unequally distributed and some individuals outrank, 
or are outranked by, others ın the distribution of all such goods For status equality, 
Miller argues, could still obtain m such a society, providmg it could not be 
partitioned exhaustively into two classes such that all members of one class outrank 
those of the other Western democracies, he goes on to suggest, actually achieve 
equality of status, to the extent that roughly the middle 70 per cent of their 
population satisfy the latter condition Arneson raises a number of doubts about 
Miller’s suggestion, which those with more umplacable egalitarian convictions may 
find convincmg Some question whether status equalities are cause for concern in 
themselves rather than because of their effects on human well-bemg, whilst others 
suggest that there are morally relevant mequalities apart from those involving 
society-wide status discrepancies, pointing to, among many other considerations, the 
massive and undeserved global mequalities ın lıfe prospects present ın our world and 
the gender-based inequalities present within many families 

Overall the volume provides a suitable companion to Spheres of Justice Though ıt 
lacks the philosophical sophistication of comparable volumes on the work of Rawls, 
Nozick and Gauthier, ıt contains a number of first-rate pieces, and will be of use to 
students as well as their teachers 


Unwersrty of Warwick ANDREW WILLIAMS 
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Juste and Fustficaton Reflective Equhbrium in Theory and Prachee By Norman DaNIELs 
(Cambridge UP, 1996 Pp 1x + 365 Price $59 95) 


This volume consists of thirteen previously published essays, two new essays, and a 
useful critical introduction to the volume Seven of the essays focus on the method of 
reflective equilibrium as a method of justification Most of these are umportant and 
well known papers from the late 1970s and early 1980s Most of the remaining essays 
appeal at least implicitly to the method of reflective equilibrium and address some 
aspect of justice ın the delivery of health care The central idea of the collection 1s 
that reflective equilibrium ıs both a sound method for the justification of moral 
theories and a useful way of resolving philosophical problems ın applied ethics 

The method of reflective equilibrium is a coherentist method of yustification, and 
it holds that a moral theory/judgement 1s justified (for a person) if it 1s held in 
reflective equilibrium A reflective equilibrium obtams when one has a consistent re- 
flective view of the world More specifically, it holds when one’s reflectively held 
theoretical views (moral and non-moral), combimed with one’s reflectively 
held particular judgements (moral and non-moral), form a consistent view In prac- 
tice, our views are never in full reflective equilibrium, and ın seeking a reflective 
equilibrium we must revise some of our judgements Depending on how deeply hela 
the views are, ıt 1s sometimes appropriate to revise theoretical views, and sometimes 
appropriate to revise particular views 

The most basic challenge to the method of reflective equilibrium concerns why 
holding a moral view ın reflective equilibrium should convey any justificatory sup- 
port, given that a reflective equilibrium can be obtained merely by changing one’s 
theoretical moral views so that they summarize (and thus agree with) one’s parti- 
cular moral views Given that our particular moral views are shaped by cultural 
conditioning tainted by preyudice and false views, they cannot on their own provide 
the needed justification Damels’ essays on this topic have been quite influential, and 
develop the method of reflective equilibrium ın important ways to meet this 
challenge 

Roughly, Daniels’ defence consists of two moves First, the relevant reflective 
equilibrium 1s wde, not narrow This means that it 1s an equilibrium of all one’s 
views, and not merely an equilibrium between one’s theoretical moral views and 
one’s particular moral views Wide reflective equilibrium requires that one’s reflect- 
we moral views cohere with one’s non-moral views (e g, views about economics, 
sociology, human nature, etc), and this increases the justificatory force of the 
resulting equilibrium Second, a plausible version of the method of reflective equ:- 
librrum will include an independence constraint which requires that one’s theor- 
etical moral views have some independent plausibility (dependently of how well 
they capture particular moral judgements) Thus, in seeking a reflective equilibrium, 
at least sometimes theoretical considerations should lead to revisions of particular 
Judgements (as opposed to always ceding to them) Damuels’ development of this idea 
1s important and has done much to strengthen the case for the method of reflective 
equilibrium 
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In a new essay, Damiels discusses how the role of reflective equilibrium has 
changed in Rawls’ work between A Theory of Juste and Politcal Laberahsm The new 
emphasis on reasonable pluralism requires that no assumption be made about any 
shared reflective equilbrium Instead, the idea of public reason requires that the 
arguments made for poltical principles be compatible with a wide range of compre- 
hensrve views And then an argument must be given for why there will be a stable 
overlapping consensus on political principles Daniels enlightenmgly works out the 
various connections 

In one essay, Daniels argues that Richard Brandt’s method of cognitive psycho- 
therapy 1s subject to the very objection that Brandt raises against the method of 
reflective equibrum Neither method can completely elmmate the mfluence of 1r- 
rational social conditionmg on one’s pre-reflective moral views, although each can 
lmıt the mfluence by subjecting ıt to rational scrutiny In another essay, Daniels 
argues against Michael Walzer’s view that justice 1s entirely local (relative to social 
practices) and thus that abstract philosophizing which attempts to step outside one’s 
social practice 1s pointless Daniels also discusses how views of human nature and 
personal identity (Parfit’s views m particular) are relevant according to the method 
of reflective equilibrium, and how the view that human nature 1s completely 
malleable may violate the independence constraint identified above 

In the second part of the volume Daniels turns to more apphed issues Implicit in 
these essays, and explicit in the final essay, 1s the view that theoretical and practical 
ethics are deeply intertwined The assessment of theories and the resolution of 
problems cannot be adequately carried out ın isolation from each other The plaus- 
ibility of theories depends on their implications for practical problems, and the 
resolution of practical problems depends on theoretical considerations (not merely 
on concrete contextual features) This, of course, follows immediately from the 
method of reflective equilibrium 

Although most of the applied essays relate at least mdirectly to problems of Justice 
in health care, one of them does not In an essay on ment, Damels defends an 
interesting view of merit relevant for the assignment of jobs (and certain other kinds 
of positions) Let a job assignment profile be an assignment of each person to a job 
Some (perhaps just one) of these job assignment profiles will be maximally productive (of 
wealth, welfare, or whatever matters) Daniels clams that a person ments a job only xf 
assigned the job on a maximally productive job assignment profile This has the 
implication that a person who 1s most qualified for a given job may not ment it For 
example, if there are just two people and two jobs, and Able can perform each job 
better than Infirm, but Able performs the first job much better, and the second 
Job only shghtly better, then on Daniels’ account Able merits the first Job, but not 
the second This ıs because overall productivity ıs maximuzed by having Able 
perform the first This 1s a very mterestmg view, with obvious implications for 
affirmative action 

Two essays address prudence In one Damiels defends, agaist Parfit, the view 
that, in allocating benefits, the difference between lives 1s morally significant but the 
difference between stages of a life 1s not In the other he defends certam kinds of age- 
discrimmation ın the allocation of benefits, on the grounds that an allocation policy 
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1s fair to different age groups if ıt would be chosen by prudent planners who did not 
know their age 

In three essays Daniels addresses the question of what sorts of good are the 
concern of (egalitarian) justice He discusses the question both ın the abstract and 
with a special focus on health-care goods He defends a Rawlsian primary-goods 
approach, and criticizes Sen’s capabilities approach and the Arneson—Cohen 
opportunity-for-welfare/advantage approach He argues that Rawls needs to recog- 
nize health care as a primary good, and that this leads to viewing health-care needs 
as anything necessary to mamtain the species-normal range of functioning 

The only significant disagreement I have with the clams made ın this volume 
concerns Daniels’ criticism of the opportunity for welfare as the focus of yustice The 
root ideas of the equal-opportunity-for-welfare approach are that (a) people are 
responsible for their choices, and thus no compensation 1s due for disadvantages 
attributable to their choices, but (b) compensation ıs due for disadvantages that are 
not attributable to ther choices Daniels asks us (p 220) to consider John, who has 
an aversion to fish because his mother fed him bad-tasting fish when he was young 
John has an unchosen disadvantage Daniels rightly says that normally we would 
expect someone in John’s situation to adapt, and that normally no compensation 1s 
due He thinks, however, that the equal-opportunity approach says that compensa- 
tion 1s due, but ıt does not For ıt says that compensation 1s due for this disadvantage 
only to the extent that a reasonable response (e g, developing other sources of 
pleasure) to the situation does not elummate the disadvantage Under normal con- 
ditions people can adapt almost entirely (no residual disadvantage) and quite easily 
(no adaptation costs), and so little or no compensation is due But if a person 1s 
unable to adapt, or there are significant adaptation costs, then some compensation 1s 
due So the equal-opportunity-for-welfare approach is more sophisticated than 
Daniels acknowledges 

Relatedly, Daniels suggests (p 223) that the equal-opportunity-for-welfare 
approach requires that we ‘rectify unequal opportunities for welfare or advantage 
where [a person’s] preferences were not actually chosen’, but it does not It ıs a 
necessary, but not a sufficient, condition for compensation that the disadvantage be 
unchosen To the extent that the disadvantage can easily and costlessly be elımın- 
ated by reasonable adaptation, no compensation 1s due The issue 1s of course com- 
plex, and I simply flag ıt as one where more discussion 1s needed 

The essays are well written, well argued, msightful, and on important topics 
Anyone with interests ın these areas should read them 


Virginia Commonwealth University PETER VALLENTYNE 
A Companwn to Philosophy of Law and Legal Theory Epirep sy Dennis PATTERSON 
(Cambndge, MA Blackwell, 1996 Pp xu + 602 Price $65 00 ) 


This Companion 1s competing against some excellent volumes in legal philosophy 
While its four sections — Areas of Law, Contemporary Schools, Law and the 
Disciplines, Topics — develop a number of debates ın ways that will interest the 
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scholar, I found myself hard-pressed to discover articles I would happily recommend 
to students There are exceptions Waldron on property, Bix on natural law, 
Weinrb on formalism, Shmer on law and morality, Wellman on authority and 
Patterson on postmodernism are model philosophical essays There 1s also good 
philosophical argument in Benson on contract, Perry on tort, Kress on coherence, 
Hyland on comparative law, and m a number of others Too often, however, choice 
and treatment of topics (and of contributors where are Raz, Femberg, Dworkin, 
Finns?) are idiosyncratic 

This yudgement 1s partly a response to the book’s strong leaning towards the US 
market (disclosed by the editor m his preface) Four dense chapters summarize 
aspects of American constitutional law and practice, there 1s a clear preference for 
debates current in American law schools, a single chapter summarizes European 
(German) jurisprudence, and there 1s only one paragraph on Kelsen ın this vast 
book Although one gets a sense of the liveliness of the American debate and the sheer 
amount of new jurisprudental theory, to include separate chapters on legal realism 
(nothing, of course, on Scandinavian legal realism), critical legal studies, post- 
realism, femunist jurisprudence, wndetermimacy, postmodernism, deconstruction, etc , 
clearly amounts to overkill, particularly when classical and contemporary natural 
law and positivism receive one entry each and the number of philosophy of law 
topics 1s no more than half a dozen (Incidentally, why nothmg on environmental 
law? Or mtellectual property?) On philosophy of law, one might have expected the 
mclusion of such topics as Justice, nghts, violence and civil disobedience, mens rea, 
citzenship, anarchy, personhood, privacy, freedom of mformation, obligation and 
moral luck, but all these are missmg Instead we find chapters on loyalty, the welfare 
state, legal scholarship, coherence, precedent and mdetermmacy - all umportant 
topics ın their own night, but rather a luxury m a companion to philosophy of law 
with no chapter on justice or rights 

After this negative response it ıs a pleasure to report that, of the collection’s four 
sections, ‘Law and the Disciplines’ 1s a treasury of the teresting and the ımportant 
It includes Shiner’s fine piece on law and morality, which exammes the differences 
and relations between the two, showmg what positivists and anti-positivists both 
accept, and how the realism/anti-realism debate cuts across the positivist/anti- 
positivist debate, to give a handy classification of legal theorists ın terms of their 
commutments to moral and legal truth There 1s also an excellent discussion of the 
importance of law and anthropology by French, a good attempt by Chase to make 
the case for law and theology as an autonomous discipline (though ıt strikes me as 
less a distinct discipline than a borrowing from theological vocabulary to express 
law’s historicity, purpose, limits and progress), and good if slightly less successful 
treatments of law and sociology and law and hterature by Baumgartner and Mora- 
wetz respectively In the context of the difficulties noted with other sections, this 
section carries much of the book’s weight and interest 

I want to comment on just two themes ın some detail, first the issues ın criminal 
law dealt with separately by Katz and Fletcher, and then Weinrib on legal formal- 
ism — the former because of my disappointment with the contributions, the latter 
because of its uniquely authoritative tone withm this collection Criminal law, with 
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its concepts of mtent, act, causation, responsibility, duress, coercion, motive, guilt, 
punishment, defence and excuse, crimmnality, and crimes against humanuty, 1s 
perhaps the area of law most familiar to philosophers Its concerns relate directly to 
issues 1n theory of action, ethics, political philosophy and philosophical psychology, 
and suggest important links between philosophy, psychiatry, jumsprudence, soci- 
ology and public policy Katz introduces his topic beautifully, and has engaging 
examples throughout However, philosophers expecting close analysis of the 
concepts just listed will be disappointed Discussion of real but relatively peripheral 
crimes such as blackmail, evasion and insider-dealmg does not make up for these 
omussions 

In a section on acts, omissions and euthanasia (p 86), Katz characterizes the 
morally unproblematic withdrawal of medical treatment (e g , on grounds that it is 
futile or disproportionately burdensome) as causmg death by omussion, as opposed 
to homicide, which 1s causing death by an action This 1s clearly wrong Irrespective 
of whether it 1s correct to refer to both cases as ‘causing death’, what makes (some) 
withdrawal of extraordinary treatment leit (both in law and morality) ıs not that 
death 1s caused by an omission, but rather that what 1s intended 1s not the death of the 
patient but the removal of procedures that are futile, overburdensome, mvasive, 
harmful, etc Lethal omissions too are human acts if they are mtentional, and an 
accused cannot avoid a murder charge merely through pleading he ‘did nothing’ if 
he had a legal duty to do somethmg Thus 1s established ın a long line of legal cases 
and jurisprudence, not to mention plain common sense 

Some of the shortcomings of Katz’s chapter might have been made good m 
Fletcher’s account of punishment and responsibilty Again, however, this ıs a 
pecuhar treatment of philosophical issues ın crummal Jaw Fletcher outlines Kant’s 
retributivism, and then presents as contemporary retributivism his own account of 
punishment as demonstrating solidarity with vicums There 1s no mention of other 
anti-utilitarians (Murphy, Morns, Duff, Finnis, Femberg, Hampton, ) There 1s no 
discussion of the reformist, educative, expressivist or the Hartan theories of punish- 
ment, and, most surprising of all, there ıs no discussion of utilitarian and deterrence 
accounts The impression given 1s of a simple development without any of the cut, 
thrust and compromuse of the modern debate on punishment Compounded with 
very brief discussions of responsibilty, voluntarmess and excuses (no discussion of 
capital punishment, interestingly ın a US-orientated collection), the overall result 1s a 
disappointing treatment of criminal law 

Ernest Weinrib’s ‘Legal Formalism’ presents his distinctive union of Kantian and 
Anistotelian concepts in an especially clear summary Formalsm distinguishes law 
from political authority, seeking its justification ın whatever moral reasons provide 
the most coherent account of our existing legal arrangements These reasons turn 
out to be elements of Aristotle’s theory of justice no other account of the social 
arrangement of inter-personal relations provides such a unified and coherent 
understanding Corrective justice relates persons directly through the relationship of 
causing/suffering a harm, and distributive justice relates them subject to a distrib- 
utive scheme It is Wemrib’s contention, however, that though these justrficatory 
structures of relationship constitute the very form of law, actual legal arrangements 
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can no more be understood ın teleological terms than in positivist ones The norma- 
tivity of Anstotelian justice, by which it successfully justifies our laws, consists not n 
Arıstotle’s account of purpose and end, since these are lnked to particular circum- 
stances and inchnations, but ın the structure of free agency, the sort of choice which 
because ıt adopts a universal perspective does not cause needless suffering in private 
relations or mequalhty in political ones Weinnb goes on to show that this does not 
ignore the importance of human well-being His account of this would benefit from 
consideration of the ‘new Kantianism’ based on The Doctrine of Virtue and earher 
writings, which finds a place withm free agency for the perfection of physical and 
emotional hfe and capacities and other elements common ın natural-law thınkıng 
Weinrib’s appeal to Aquinas’ concept of natural right here 1s more difficult Unlike 
Anistotle’s sketchy remarks on universal (natural) justice, Aquinas’ theory 1s clearly 
hnked to central features of free human agency, but this volves teleological notions 
of purpose and end which Weinnb wishes to avoid A reading of Kant freed from 
crude attempts to reduce human agency to rationality would seem to be his best bet 
for showing why it 1s to Aristotelian justice that believers ın legal formalsm should 
subscribe 

What distinguishes this theory from others in the book ıs ıts acknowledgement 
that there 1s a tradition of legal theorizing from the resources of which law could and 
should construct its own justification and derive its mntelligibiity Good juris- 
prudence requires acquaintance with laws themselves and with classical legal theory, 
and not merely some external theory or goal So equipped, the theonst can go on to 
criticize particular laws by law’s own high moral standards It 1s not by chance that 
the most successful justifications of law have been by the most mfluential moral 
philosophies, because legal justification simply ıs the attempt to render philosoph- 
ically coherent the moral aspirations of legislators 


La Trobe Unversity Haypen Ramsay 


Law, Language and Legal Determnacy By Brian Brx (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1993 
Pp x + 221 Price £25 00) 


In a justly famous image, Lord Sankey described the Canadian legal system (though 
the mage would do as well for any legal system) as ‘a livig tree capable of growth 
and expansion within its natural limits’ (Edwards v Attorney-General of Canada [1930] 
AC 124, at 136) The mage brilliantly captures that familar combmation of stability 
and change which comprises the life of the law Philosophy of law has long struggled 
to understand that combination Some claim to find the change an illusion (the 
‘metaphysical reahsts’ Bix cogently criticizes ın ch 5 of this book) Some — the rule- 
sceptics, the critical legal studies movement — rather find the stabihty to be an 
ilusion Many theorists have tried to find one way or another of balancing the two 
elements 

Bix belongs ın the latter category, though the focus of his book 1s much narrower 
Partly because of its natural appeal (much of the business of the law 1s, after all, the 
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interpretation of documents of one form or another), and partly because of the 
prominent role in philosophy generally of hermeneutics and philosophy of language, 
much recent legal theory has focused on the nature of legal language and legal 
interpretation as the ‘key to the science of jurisprudence’ The am of Bix’s book 1s 
largely negative — the debunking of the fashionable idea that the problem of the 
nature of law can be settled by the correct theory of legal language Bix presents 
the law as a combmation of determinacy and indetermmacy, but he does not think 
that theories of how language itself ıs (n)determinate have very much to tell us 
about how it 1s that law is (in)determmate 

He begins with one of the most famous theses m recent legal theory about law, 
HLA Hart’s claims about the ‘open texture’ of legal language As Hart acknow- 
ledges, this term was borrowed from Friedrich Waismann Bix traces more 
thoroughly than anyone else I have read the relations between Hart’s use of the 
term and Waismann’s original conception, and shows their differences Waismann 
used the term primarily ın connection with exotic borderline cases Hart, rather, 
links the term to the twm handicaps of relative ignorance of fact and relative 
mdeterminacy of aim Bix draws from this difference a conclusion which remains as 
a theme throughout the book Hart’s argument showing the need for some element 
of ‘open texture’ or ndetermmacy ın the law cannot be derived from properties of 
legal language as such Rather, ıt derives from Hart’s msights into the essentially 
practical or acton-guuding character of the law Thus, while the law must be stable 
enough for citizens to have a reasonable expectation of successful conformity, 1t 
must be flexible enough to meet changing conditions (Like the hving tree!) Where 
the flexibility hes, Bux plausibly argues (though he 1s not the only, nor the first, to do 
so Fredenck Schauer argues the same thesis at much greater length ın Playing by 
the Rules, Oxford Clarendon Press, 1992), 1s essentially a political decision about the 
assignment of responsibility between the different elements that make up the legal 
system — legislature, courts, police, and so forth 

Thus 1s really about as far as the positive argument of the book goes Ch 2 dis- 
cusses Wittgenstem’s views on the philosophy of language, especially the remarks 
about rule-followmg Bıx joins (rightly, in my view) with those who take Wittgenstem 
not to be denying, but to be asserting and explaining, the way m which there 1s 
determinacy of meaning ın a natural language Bux criticizes, therefore, those legal 
theorists who have taken Wittgenstem as authority for a view of law as radically 
indeterminate He also criticizes cogently Bnan Langille and Dennis Patterson, who 
have taken Wittgenstein to license talk about a ‘grammar’ of the law, a bedrock of 
certain legal truth In ch 3 Brx discusses the notion of a ‘clear case’, one (supposedly) 
where the decision can be ‘read off from the facts He argues that existing attempts 
to show that legal language must imply the existence of such cases are madequate 
In ch 4 he takes on Ronald Dworkin and his celebrated thesis that every legal 
question has a right answer Dworkin comes very poorly out of the encounter, but 
the difficulties with Dworkin’s view are familiar Ch 5, as said, takes on Michael 
Moore and his ‘metaphysical realism’ about the law As Bix rightly says, Moore 1s 
waging a ‘one-man crusade’ (p 133) on this pomt, and so there are few surprises for 
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the reader ın this chapter either Finally, ch 6 sums up and re-articulates the themes 
which have already emerged from the discussion of Hart m ch 2 — issues of 
language are a false focus for legal theory, Wittgenstein’s philosophy of language 
undermines theories of Jaw based on mistaken theories of language, legal determ- 
macy 1s a political question 

I found this a frustrating book to read Bix 1s clearly a subtle and imaginative 
thinker, and potentially has a lot to say as a legal theorist He has legal traming and 
experience, so that the book 1s far more mformed by the details of practical legal 
reality than 1s often the case for jurisprudence at this level of abstraction Through- 
out the book there are tantalizing hints of a positive theory that remains un- 
developed For example, ın objecting to Anthony Woozley’s tying the set of true 
legal propositions to actual piecemeal pronouncements by courts, Bix objects that ‘it 
seems to discount the role of reason within law’ (p 84) Well, exactly so — but where 
did this concept of ‘reason ın law’ come from, when we have been hearing so much 
about the inadequacies of arguments for the determinacy of law? Wittgenstein 
showed, Bix says, that the determmacy of language ‘depends on shared judgements, 
which ın turn are probably based on some combination of shared traiming, shared 
culture, and a shared biological nature’ (p 179) Does that give us a substantive basis 
for claims about ‘reason ın law” It 1s certainly different from the claims about ‘legal 
grammar’ that Bix has earlier disparaged He accepts (cf p 75) that communities 
may generate linguistic determinacy, but he backs off from explormg whether the 
legal community ıs a community of the relevant kind He contnually says that 
the political dimension of the issue 1s not relevant to his project ım the book, while 
equally continually mamtamıng that politics 1s the answer to all the real questions 

I think the explanation hes ın the preface The book 1s essentially Bix’s Oxford 
doctoral dissertation Despite the hope expressed ın the preface, it does not ‘trans- 
cend its origin in that limited genre’ (p vu) Almost every page 1s an exposition or 
criticism of someone else’s views About a third 1s exposition or criticisms of some- 
one else’s views on someone else’s views There 1s even on p 30 a triple whammy — 
Bix’s criticism of Schauer’s criticism of Fuller’s criticism of Hart Given the role 
played by the doctoral dissertation ın our academic culture — a kind of higher trade 
certification — none of this 1s objectionable ın a dissertation I would have passed ıt 
without a moment’s thought But I await with a lot more expectation of satisfaction 
than I feel just at present an exposition ın their own right of Bix’s positive views 
about law and legal determinacy 


Umversity of Alberta ROGER A SHINER 


Decision Theory as Philosophy By Mark Karran (Cambridge UP, 1996 Pp xv + 227 
Price £35 00/954 95 ) 


This ıs an ambitious book, which would have been more appropriately entitled 
Decision Theory as Epistemology, since this 1s 1ts central preoccupation Kaplan has three 
main goals to develop a version of decision theory that does not commit what he 
argues are various sins of Bayesianism, to employ this theory to illustrate the role of 
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decision theory ın epistemology, and to salvage something of our ‘ordinary concep- 
tion of belief’, which 1s, he argues, ‘srmply incoherent’ (p 154) 

Standard approaches m decision theory (such as Ramsey’s or Savage’s) lay down 
quahtative conditions on rational preference, and then show (via the proof of a 
representation theorem) that if these conditions are met by agents, those agents’ 
mental structure also meets certam quantitative conditions their degrees of belief (or 
degrees of confidence) accord with Kolmogorov’s axioms of probability, and their 
preference ranking of items conforms to their expected utilities Kaplan presents a 
version of decision theory that ıs ın one sense simphfied — he claims that it 1s 
accessible to ‘anyone who has even a passing acquaintance with high-school algebra 
and truth-functional logic’ (p xv), and this ıs true, given a degree of perseverance 
He achieves this by equating, ın his ‘qualitative’ axioms, utility to monetary value, 
with no dimmishmg marginal utility In another sense, his theory 1s more complex 
Standardly, representation theorems attnbute point degrees of belief and expected 
utilities (the former being unique, the latter unique up to positive lmear transforma- 
tions) But Kaplan sees this as ‘the sm of false precision’ why are we rationally 
required to be so precise? By suitable modifications in his axioms, he attributes io 
agents sets of degrees of belief (p 21) and sets of monetary values (p 23) — these sets 
serving to characterize an agent’s ‘state of opmion’ and preferences respectively 

For Kaplan, degrees of belief are central to epistemology Representation 
theorems allow us to move from qualitative requirements upon preference to the 
attribution of degrees of behef, and assure us that the latter are coherent (1e, 
conform to Kolmogorov’s axioms) So if one’s degrees of belief are mcoherent one 
violates certain dictates of practical reason (assuming the relevant qualitative con- 
ditions on preference articulate aspects of the latter) So, if one of the jobs of 
epistemology 1s to provide a justification for coherence, decision theory can help 
practical reason, as formalized ın decision theory, underpins one dictate of epistem- 
ology However, ın another respect, decision theory 1s of no help to epistemology — ıt 
1s, rather, epistemology that can inform decision theory 

One of Kaplan’s key principles 1s ‘Confidence’ (p 8, one of his ‘qualitative’ con- 
ditions on rational preference) ‘for any hypotheses p and g, you are more confident 
that than you are that q if and only sf you prefer ($1 af p, $o 1f ~$) to ($1 1f q, $0 af 
~q} Suppose the equivalence 1s rationally required why might this be so? Surely 
because the relevant preference should be driven by the unequal degrees of 
confidence, not the other way around (ın the parlance of a bygone era, degree of be- 
hef wears the trousers) Decision theory allows us (ideally) to uncover agents’ degrees 
of belief from their preferences (one of Ramsey’s tasks was ‘to find a method of 
measuring beliefs as bases of possible actions’) But it does not follow from this that 
you should, say, think one event more likely than another because you prefer one 
gamble to another, rather, you should have the gambling preference because of your 
likelihood judgements Kaplan ıs aware of this pomt (on p 1x he acknowledges that 
his project ‘At first blush looks hke a preposterous undertaking After all, one 
would think that (f anything) it 1s epistemology that would place constraints on what 
we are rational to prefer, not the other way round’) But he 1s not always as clear on 
it as he might be 
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Many Bayesians will have objections (naturally) to Kaplan’s arguments against 
the ‘canon’ (Bayesians typically think that ther theory can do more for epistemology 
than Kaplan countenances — he rejects, for example, updating by conditionaliz- 
ation), and non-Bayesians will have objections to his preference axioms (he offers, 
for example, httle defence of his ordermg condition, p 5) ‘Standard’ epistem- 
ologists, however, will probably take sharpest issue with Kaplan’s claim that ‘the 
ordinary conception of belief is sumply incoherent’ (p 154) 

Once degree of belief ıs on the scene, what are we to make of behef tout court? 
One obvious suggestion ıs to equate ıt to degree of belief 1 However, this 1s a very 
stringent condition having degree of belief 1 ın proposition 1s tantamount to taking 
the odds against ~p as infinite Hence we would believe hardly anything But the 
obvious attempt to relax the strmgency runs foul of logical consistency Suppose we 
say that you count as believing that p 1f your degree of belief ın p is greater than, say, 
095 Then ıt 1s possible that you believe of each ticket m a 100-ticket lottery that ıt 
will lose, yet beheve that exactly one ticket will win Kaplan argues that the way out 
of this dilemma 1s to reject our ordinary conception of belief Yet we must, he thinks, 
replace our old notion of belief with an ersatz, because ‘talk of belief has a distinctive 
role to play ın epistemology and the philosophy of science’ (p 107), a role tied to 
our practice of making assertions ın the context of enquiry 

Kaplan proposes an ‘assertion view’ of (ersatz) behef ‘you count as believing p just 
if, were your sole aim to assert the truth (as 1t pertains to £), and your only options 
were to assert that p, assert that ~p or make neither assertion, you would prefer to 
assert that p’ (p 109) But you might prefer to assert that p even though ıt 1s not 
worthy of assertion Kaplan needs a rationality component, which he goes on to 
construct he arrives at a principle, ‘rational belief’ (p 138), ‘which tells you, ın full 
generality, how you can (and should) distinguish hypotheses worthy of assertion 
from the rest’ (p 142) 

There 1s an ironic difficulty with Kaplan’s assertion view Our ordinary notion of 
assertion seems to be tied to our ordinary notion of belief For example, Searle, in 
Speech Acts, maintains that ‘to assert (that p) counts as an expression of belef (that pY 
(Cambridge UP, 1979, p 65) But Kaplan’s notion of assertion can have no truck 
with our ordinary, rejected, notion of belief I shall call his replacement notion 
‘schmehef’ The assertion view tells us what it 1s to schmelieve something But what 
Is 1t to assert something, according to Kaplan? He cannot appeal to our everyday 
notion of assertion, because that would be to use our incoherent notion of belief in 
the account of schmelief But he cannot give an account of (ersatz) assertion in terms 
of schmelief, on pain of circularity 

Kaplan rightly notes that we are interested ın theories of high content And, of 
course, the greater the content, the lower the probability But he supposes (schme- 
leves?) that we believe (that ıs, schmelieve) and ‘assert’ our improbable theories 
Might ıt not be closer to the truth to say that, in so far as we are rational, we moot 
them? To believe our theories 1s to be irrationally dogmatic 
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Endence and Enquiry By Susan Haack (Oxford Blackwell, 1993 Pp x + 259 Price 
not given ) 


Haack’s Evidence and Enquiry 1s an important contribution to contemporary epistem- 
ology With a clear, aggressive philosophical style she defends a foundherentst account 
of justified belief; a view designed to combine the msights, while avoiding the 
problems, of foundationalism and coherentism Foundherentism agrees that all em- 
pirical justification rests ultimately on experience, but rejects the idea that ıt 1s 
knowledge of propositions describig experience that constitutes the foundations of 
empiırıcal justification Rather, experience (perception, memory traces and intro- 
spection) justifies ın virtue of its causing certain beliefs and ın virtue of evidential 
connections between propositions describing experiences and the propositions justi- 
fied by them In addition, a kind of explanatory coherence between propositions 
believed bolsters the justification provided more directly by experience The model 
Haack offers 1s that of the crossword puzzle Each entry ın the puzzle ıs imtally 
supported by a clue (experience), but one’s justification for thinking that a tentative 
entry 1s correct 1s bolstered by the ‘fit’ between that entry and other behef ‘entres? 
tentatively supported by their experiential ‘clues’ 

I shall have more to say about Haack’s positive view shortly I want to stress, 
however, that perhaps the most valuable aspect of her book 1s her penetrating, often 
original, criticisms of other epistemological views These criticisms take her all the 
way from traditional foundationalisms, coherence theories and naturalistic and ex- 
ternalist epistemologies to objections challenging metaphysical presuppositions of 
the kind of evidentualism she herself defends Her strategy 1s often to focus on 
leading proponents of kinds of views, to expose the difficulties they face, and to 
generalize to problems inherent in views of that land 

Haack attacks traditional foundationalism, for example, by exposing the weak- 
nesses in the theory of one of its classic defenders, CI Lewis She argues, quite 
persuasively, that Lewis tended to shift between the thesis that empirical justification 
rests on infallible judgements about experience and what she takes to be the only 
defensible clam, that empirical justification rests on experience Further, she argues 
that even 1f we accept the view that foundations must consist of judgements, Lewis 
offered no convincing reason to hold that the foundationalist needs a foundation 
constructed out of znfalhble beefs If she has an argument against a more modest 
fallbilistic experiential judgement foundationalism, I believe it ultimately rests on 
the apparent phenomenological fact that we simply do not seem consciously to infer 
propositions about the physical world from propositions descmbing the purely 
qualitative character of sensation 

Bonjour 1s Haack’s primary foil when ıt comes to coherentists In ch 1 she argues 
that the Achilles’ heel of coherentism 1s its failure to secure any kind of connection 
between experience of the world and coherence criteria for justification In a devast- 
ating criticism of Bonjour’s attempt to solve the ‘input’ objection, she pomts out that 
he never really decides whether he wants a genume observational input requirement 
cashed ın terms of cognitively spontaneous beliefs, or only a requirement that one’s 
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belief set contain beefs to the effect that one has cognitively spontaneous beliefs of a 
certain kind To the extent to which the observation requirement involves only the 
latter, ıt is quite consistent with his coherentism, but fails to meet the ‘input’ 
objection To the extent to which he embraces a genume observation requirement, 
Bonjour’s view 1s inconsistent with the basic 1dea behind a coherence theory of 
justification, and implicitly moves towards the kind of ‘foundherentism’ that Haack 
herself defends 

While foundatonalism and coherentism are Haack’s primary targets, ın later 
chapters of the book she criticizes the hypothetical-deductive model of justification 
(or, perhaps better, model of the methods of science), Quine’s naturalism and 
Goldman’s reliabilism Because her own account relies heavily on explicating justi- 
ficatory conditions in terms of causes of belief and the concept of evidential con- 
nection, she also takes on more radical philosophers (the early Stich and the 
Churchlands) committed to the elimmation of belief as a respectable metaphysical 
category, and Rorty’s and the later Stıch’s apparent global rejection of traditional 
epistemology In the space available, I cannot begin to do justice to the sophist- 
ication of Haack’s discussion of these views, but I strongly recommend these sections 
of the book to anyone who has been frustrated by the distressing trend in some 
philosophical circles to dismiss traditional epistemological concerns with grand 
gestures towards the advances of science and the fundamental metaphysical mistakes 
of the past With unrelenting msistence on argument rather than rhetoric, Haack 
cuts though often dense fog, sometimes by making careful distinctions ignored or 
run together by her opponents, sometimes by exposing self-refuting features of the 
views she attacks, and sometimes by sımply calling our attention to the sheer 
absence of argument for the pivotal premises employed ın the rejection of traditional 
epistemology 

I shall conclude with a more critical evaluation of Haack’s positive view As most 
of us know, it 1s often easier to criticize one’s opponents than to defend oneself 
Haack 1s admirably candid about the ways ın which her own view must be regarded 
as only suggestive Nevertheless one might be surprised at the sketchiness of her 
presentation and defence of foundherentism, compared to the vigour and detail of 
her attack on alternatives The element of coherence in foundherentism relies 
heavily on the concept of explanatory integration A proposition e supports p to 
some extent if the addition of e to p improves its explanatory integration, according 
to Haack But there 1s very little said by way of explaming either the all-rmportant 
notion of explanatory integration or a later requirement of comprehensiveness In 
what follows, however, I focus almost exclusively on the foundationalist aspects of 
Haack’s view 

For Haack, the more fundamental epistemological concept 1s someone’s belief’s 
being justified to some degree The concept of there being evidence available to a 
person or a group ıs parasitic on the concept of justified belhef That which can 
justify 4’s behef that p depends on the sensory, experiential and doxastic states of A 
causally responsible for sustammng A’s belief that p When a behef state (qua state, she 
calls it an S-belief) causes a belief that p, the content of that state (she calls ıt the C- 
belief) becomes a part of the evidence that supports or undermines 4’s justification 
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for beheving p Sensory states can comprise part of A’s evidence for beleving some 
proposition about the physical world p, but in the case of sensory states the relevant 
evidence (the propositional counterpart of the sensation) 1s sunply a proposition 
describing the occurrence of the perceptual state (other experiential states are 
handled similarly) In characterizing the states of A that can constitute A’s evidence 
by causally contributing to S-beliefs, Haack sumply provides lists of kinds of states 
Fear, desire, anxiety, and any number of other states ‘are not counted as part of 4’s 
evidence, because they are intuitively regarded as factors affecting a person’s re- 
action to, or judgement of his evidence, not themselves part of his evidence’ (p 76) 
But one yearns for a more philosophically satisfying account of why some causes get 
counted as evidence while others do not 

In her introductory chapter, and in her critique of externalism, Haack makes 1t 
clear that she 1s some kind of internalist, an evidentialist who maintains that ‘what 
justifies a belief should be something of which — as the etymology of “evidence” sug- 
gests — the subject 1s aware’ (p 28) Here too one misses a more extensive discussion 
of precisely the kind of access internalism Haack embraces Her foundherentism 
allows that sensory states can provide evidence for reaching conclusions about the 
external world even when the subject forms no judgements about the phenomen- 
ological character of the sensations In what sense 1s the subyect ‘aware’ of the 
evidence? Is it actual or merely potential awareness? Is ıt judgemental or non- 
Judgemental awareness? Is Haack herself sldmg back and forth between judge- 
mental and non-judgemental access internalism? 

However Haack ultumately spells out her mternalism, a critical question concerns 
the formulation of propositions describmg sensation or perception We saw that 
sensations constitute evidence m virtue of causing beliefs But the epistemic evaluation 
of sensory evidence requires a proposition describing the occurrence of these states 
We need something that can be assessed ın terms of explanatory tegration The 
difficulty 1s that there are any number of different propositions that can correctly 
describe a perceptual state One might describe my present visual sensation as 
seeming to see a computer, where this proposition 1s mtended to characterize only 
that which 1s phenomenologically common to both veridical and non-veridical per- 
ception One can also (perhaps truly) characterize my present perceptual state as a 
seemung to see a computer caused ın part by the presence of a computer If ths 1s the 
proposition to be used ın the evaluation of my sensory evidence, we can make short 
work of scepticism! My sensory evidence will trivially entail the truth of the pro- 
position that there 1s a computer before me 

Why not solve epistemological problems within the framework of Haack’s views 
m the above way? One obvious answer might he ın her internalsm While sensory 
states may have the causal origin described by the above proposition, we do not 
have unproblematic access to this feature of sensory states But what Haack herself 
says about the correct way to characterize the propositional (evidential) counterpart 
of sensory states 1s this ‘When it comes to the transition from the causal to the 
evaluative stage of the explication, however, the common-sense assumption that 
perceptual states are ordinarily the result of one’s sensory mteractions with things 
and events in the world will be built w? (p 78) And later, ın characterizing the night 
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way to represent the propositional/evidential counterpart of the sensory state 
involved ın seeing a rabbit, she offers ‘A ıs ım the sort of perceptual state a normal 
subject would be ın, m normal circumstances, when looking at a rabbit three feet 
away and ın good light’ (p 80) But again, while a sensory state may have the pro- 
perty of being typically caused by such and such an object, 1s this property of sensory 
states one that ıs accessible to the subject? If we are going to beg the question to this 
extent against the sceptic, why not go all the way and simply use the proposition de- 
scribing the causal origin of a veridical perceiving to be the right way to characterize 
the evidence supplied by the senses? 

While I do have serious concerns about the viability of Haack’s project as a way 
of capturing epistemic concepts crucial to the carrymg out of traditional (internalist) 
epistemological investigation, I want to close by emphasizing once again the value of 
Haack’s book Any serious epistemologist would benefit greatly from reading ıt 


Unwersiy of Iowa RICHARD FUMERTON 


Probabilities and Conditionals EDITED BY ELLERY EELLS AND BRIAN Skyros (Cambridge 
UP, 1994 Pp vu + 207 Price £30 00 ) 


Probabthives and Conditionals 1s a collection of papers intended to honour Ernest W 
Adams, whose pioneering work on reasoning under uncertainty, and in particular 
on the connection between conditional assertions and conditional probabulities, has 
been an umportant source of, and inspiration for, much mteresting debate over the 
last thirty years 
Adams showed that valid arguments which do not contain conditionals are not 
only truth-preserving but also probability-preserving the uncertainty of the conclu- 
sion of a valid argument whose premises are uncertain will not exceed the sum of 
the uncertamties of the premises In order to extend this idea to arguments mvolving 
conditionals, one needs a way of assigning probabilities to conditionals Adams’ 
suggestion was P(A — B) = P(B \ A), so long as P(A) # 0, where — 1s a conditional 
connective (but not the material conditional) The above equation 1s referred to in 
some of the papers ın the collection as the ‘conditional construal of conditional 
probabihty’, or CCCP Adams conjectured that any valid argument mvolving a 
„conditional which satisfies CCCP 1s probability-preserving, and showed that an 
appealing logic for conditionals results from this hypothesis 
However, David Lewis’ ‘triviality results’ show (roughly) that there can be no 
proposition A —> B whose probability ıs equal to P(B \ A) Responses to Lewis’ 
results amongst those keen to preserve the sprit of CCCP have fallen into two broad 
categories those which have tned to hold on to a more restricted version of CCCP 
which escapes the triviality results, and those which have retained CCCP and 
denied that A — B expresses any proposition Most of the papers in this book touch 
upon the central issue of the status of CCCP ın one way or another 

The collection begins with a short paper (Some Questions about Adams’ 
Conditionals’) by Patrick Suppes, who was Adams’ Ph D supervisor Suppes raises a 
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number of questions (and they are mostly questions rather than developed objec- 
tions) about how well the theory of conditionals ın its current state illuminates or 
agrees with our everyday talk He asks, for mstance, whether an analysis of the 
indicative conditional can be extended ın a way that sheds light on conditional 
imperatives, and whether the conditional probability conception of conditionals 1s 
applicable to mathematical and scientific discourse 

Brian Skyrms’ paper (‘Adams Conditionals’) explores two ways ın which Adams’ 
view that conditionals are bearers of conditional probability can be mterpreted we 
may regard the relevant probabilites as subjective (conditional degrees of belief) or 
as objective (‘conditional chances’) Skyrms takes each interpretation to be inter- 
esting, the first providing an analysis of updating degrees of belief and the second 
relatmg to decision theory He construes conditional chances as random van- 
ables, and shows how the ‘value’ of a decision-making conditional A => C can be 
equated with 2,DB(H))pr,(C \ A), where DB(H) 1s the degree of belief in hypothesis 
H, and pr, 1s the conditional chance of C on A assuming H, This gives us an account 
of the value of the decision-making conditional which yields a lnk between 
probabilities of conditionals and conditional probabilities, and which shows how 
conditionals can be made to tie in with causal decision theory Skyrms’ paper 1s 
followed by a short letter to him from Robert Stalnaker ın which Stalnaker draws 
attention to the connection between Skyrms’ analysis of conditional chance and 
Lewis’ set-selection functions 

Stalnaker and Richard Jeffrey (‘Conditionals as Random Variables’) take con- 
ditionals to have semantic values, where the semantic value v of A > B1s a random 
variable, and the probabuhty of a sentence 1s the expectation of its semantic value 
The semantic value of A > B ıs given as follows v(4 > B) = 0(B) if v(A) = 1, v(A > B) 
= P(B \ A) if o(4) = 0o Thus > 1s defined in a way which preserves a version of 
CCCP Stalnaker and Jeffrey’s concern 1s with sentences m which conditionals are 
embedded given semantic values for, say, A > B and C > D, what are the semantic 
values of ~(4 > B), (A > B) > (C > D), and so on? 

Judea Pearl (‘From Adams’ Conditionals to Default Expressions, Causal Con- 
ditonals, and Counterfactuals’) examines the prospects for probabilstic analyses of 
‘default reasoning’ Defaults, or defeasible conditionals — conditionals that admut 
of exceptions — can be given a probabilistic interpretation so that, for instance, ‘birds 
fly’ 1s unterpreted as P[fly(x) \ bird(x)] = high One needs to show how a probabilistic 
interpretation of defaults can be incorporated into a model of default reasoning 
which licenses just those inferences which common sense regards as valid Pearl 
shows how approaches to default reasoning tend to fail for reasonmg that involves 
causal conditionals He argues that this problem can be solved by regarding agents’ 
belief-ranking functions as ‘stratified’ according to a ‘causal network’ The resultmg 
analysis of subjunctive conditionals blocks some ‘paradoxes’ of conditional logic 
(eg, 1t does not sanction the inference from A & B to A > B), and ıs intended to 
provide a unified account of subjunctive and indicative conditionals 

Alan Hayek (‘Trviality on the Cheap”) and Ned Hall (‘Back ın the CCCP’) 
present new triviality results which serve to cast further doubt on what they call 
‘the Hypothesis’ that conditional probability 1s the probability of a conditional The 
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prospects for some version of the Hypothesis are considered at greater length in 
Hajek and Hall’s ‘The Hypothesis of the Conditional Construal of Conditional 
Probability’ They distinguish four versions of the Hypothesis, ranging ın strength 
from the ‘universal version’ (there 1s some — such that for all probability functions 
P, GCCP holds) to the ‘behef function tailoring version’ (for each P that could re- 
present a rational agent’s system of beliefs, there ıs a —> such that CCCP holds) 
They show how the various tniviality results tell agamst different versions of the 
Hypothesis, and argue that none of the four versions 1s tenable 

Hayek and Hall also discuss the thmking behmd the Hypothesis, consider ways ın 
which the Hypothesis might be made still weaker, and argue that the question of 
what the relationship 1s between conditional probabilities and probabilities of con- 
ditionals 1s one on which there is a good deal of work still to be done Apart from the 
section on technical results, this paper 1s mostly accessible to the non-expert, and ıt 
gives a thorough and interesting survey of the history and current state of the 
debate 

Charles Chihara’s paper (“The Howson—Urbach Proofs of Bayesian Principles’) 1s 
a sustained criticism of Howson and Urbach’s ‘proofs’ of the Bayesian doctrine that 
degrees of belief should obey the axioms of the probability calculus and the principle 
of Bayesian conditionalization 

Van McGee (‘Learning the Impossible’) distinguishes between a proposition’s 
bemg such that it would ordinarily be assigned subjective probability zero and 
its bemg truly epistermically umpossible Given this distinction, it appears that the 
standard Bayesian principle of conditionalization is madequate, since it only tells 
agents how to update their degrees of belief in B on learnmg A provided therr prior 
probabilities for A are non-zero 

McGee argues that Popper’s approach of taking conditional rather than absolute 
probabilities as primitive — so that P(B \ A) can have a defined, non-arbitrary value 
even if P(A) = o —1s the best solution to this problem, and shows that ıt 1s equivalent 
to an alternative solution which assigns the troublesome propositions infinitesimal 
rather than zero probabilities 

Allowing propositions that are assigned subjective probability zero to count as 
propositions upon which one might none the less conditionalize likewise renders 
incomplete Adams’ hypothesis that P(A —> B) = P(B \ 4) so long as P(A) #0 Adams’ 
original proposal, which was to stipulate that P(B \ A) = 1 where P(A) = o, fits 
uneasily with ordinary usage, appeal to Popper functions removes this problem 
McGee argues further that the use of Popper functions provides simular theoretical 
benefits ın connection with the relationship between probabilistic and classical 
validity 

The final paper ın the collection 1s a brief survey, written by Suppes, of Adams’ 
contributions to other areas of philosophy These include a co-authored book on the 
problem of classification ın archaeology and a good deal of unpublished work on 
the foundations of geometry 

The field of enquiry to which most of the papers contained ın this volume belong 
1s a highly specialized and technical one Few concessions are made to the un- 
mutiated, and as a result there 1s little here for those with only a general interest in 
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the logic of conditionals However, the collection 1s clearly intended to provide new 
ideas and results that will be of interest to those who are already firmly established 
within the field, and doubtless such readers will find the book stimulating and 
provocative 


Austrahan National Unwersity HELEN BEEBEE 


Unwersals and Property Instances the Alphabet of Beng By Jonn Bacon (Oxford Black- 
well, 1995 Pp xiv + 159 Price £35 00) 


The elements of the envisaged alphabet of being are tropes Bacon’s tropes are the 
particularized instantiatings of properties or relations they are the referents of such 
expressions as ‘Socrates’ wisdom’, ‘Aristotle’s being honest’, “The loving of Beatrice 
by Dante’ These remarks may afford some grip on the author’s conception of 
tropes, but let there be no doubt that in Bacon’s metaphysics tropes are the funda- 
mental explamers, not the explamed Bacon’s aim 1s to show how ‘many strands of 
first philosophy can be spun out of tropes’ (p 25) by identifying among trope struc- 
tures the instances of an enormous range of familiar categories The technique ıs 
that of applying set theory — held (p 10} to be prior and unaccountable to meta- 
physics — to generate complex structures from primitive elements The elements 
taken as primitive are tropes and a handful of trope-sorting meta-relations or 
hypertropes Initial applications of the technique present particulars, universals and 
then possible worlds as variously collected trope-bundles particulars are sets of 
concurrent tropes (Socrates’ being honest concurs with Socrates’ being wise), universals 
are sets of hke tropes (Socrates’ bemg wise 1s hke Aristotle’s bemg wise), and possible 
worlds are given, ın first approximation, by the tropes that exist at them By adding 
only a few more meta-relations (emmently, temporal precedence and world access- 
ibility) Bacon ams to generate various trope structures that are identifiable with 
each of the followmg facts, propositions, states of affairs, tıme, alethic and deontic 
modahties, causation and belief 

In ch 1, besides advertising this metaphysical programme, Bacon succeeds effort- 
lessly in charting his own theory m relation to the others, helpfully comparmg and 
contrasting his own views on the nature of tropes and therr applications with those 
of Armstrong, Gampbell, Martin, Simons and Willams It emerges that Bacon’s 
conception of tropes departs most fundamentally from orthodoxy by treating the 
category of particulars as non-primitive (p 6) For while the orthodox, ‘substance- 
trope’, view conceives of particulars alongside tropes as a separate primitive cat- 
egory, Bacon proposes and defends the aforementioned identification of particulars 
as concurrent tropes Thus the first chapter of the book ıs admurable ın its clarity 
and directness, pointing the expert to what 1s newly on offer, while serving others 
well as a guide to the various conceptions of tropes and thew metaphysical 
applications 

In the subsequent execution of his project, Bacon’s meticulous attention to detail 
reflects years of careful and difficult labour, and ıt ıs umpossible to do justice to that 
detail within the remit of so brief a review Anyway, in so far as metaphysicians 
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remain unconvinced by his substantial efforts, that will more likely be due to a 
relative excess of such detail rather than a deficit For mmportant parts of the 
metaphysical wood are m danger of bemg obscured by the prominent depiction of 
the trees of trope construction This ıs not to say that Bacon ignores the big 
philosophical questions that surround the wiability of his proyect To his credit, he 
addresses such questions as whether meta-relations between tropes (likeness, etc ) 
should be construed realistically, and how trope theory fares from an epistem- 
ological standpomt But in so short a book, where the emphasis falls on practicalities 
of construction and application, the treatment of the big questions tends mevitably 
towards the cursory 

Thus Bacon’s conception of realism 1s very barely characterized, and 1s pre- 
sented, along with conventionalism and transcendental idealism, as one of only three 
attitudes that might be adopted to the objectivity of meta-relations (pp 79-83) 
Further, while a trope-based metaphysics 1s heralded as epistemologically advan- 
tageous, since tropes are what we are most ummediately acquainted with in experi- 
ence (pp 1, 132), no attempt ıs made to reconcile this clam about our acquaintance 
with tropes with the author’s conception of all but a tiny proportion of the totality of 
tropes as non-actual Given the scope of the project, a book of double this length 
could easily have been justified had ıt developed such issues further so as to sustain 
the finer points of trope construction 

Perhaps it 1s inappropriate to complaim that the author has not wntten the kind 
of book that the reviewer would have preferred to read But there 1s another signi- 
ficant omission from the text, which bears very directly on the question whether 
Bacon succeeds in his primary purpose of demonstrating, ın his own terms, the 
adequacy of his list of primitives for the explanation of the nominated metaphysical 
categories 

The proposed metaphysical analyses of alethic modalities, causation, belief and 
obligation proceed (unsurprisingly) m terms of possible worlds ın the first instance, 
with the possible worlds to be exphcated subsequently through appeal to tropes and 
their meta-relations Since Bacon’s conception of possible worlds as trope-bundles 1s, 
manifestly, crucial to the success of a very large part of the advertised programme, 
the discussion of possible worlds 1s surprising in its emphasis For while long and 
careful discussion 1s devoted to questions of detail arismg from various approaches to 
modelling ın the semantics of quantified modal logics (ch 4), other absolutely funda- 
mental questions about the author’s proposed construction of possible worlds out of 
tropes are simply not addressed The reader 1s certainly given that possible worlds 
are among the subsets of the set of all tropes, and that the set of all the tropes that 
exist includes tropes that do not actually exist But Bacon’s project demands more 
from a foundational story about worlds It 1s a crucial choice for him, as for any 
metaphysician, whether he will accept some modality as primitive If he does, then 
he may gain the right to explain (for example) that the totahty of tropes 1s restricted 
to the possible (rather than impossible) tropes, or that worlds are (somehow maximal) 
sets of compatible tropes But to take this course would be to admut at least one primi- 
tively modal meta-relation (compatibility) between tropes through the explanation of 
possible worlds 
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Now the fact that Bacon lists no such explicitly modal case among his prımıtıve 
meta-relations, along with his acceptance of the existence of non-actual tropes, 
clearly reflects the mtention (or hope) of domg without primitive modality In that 
case, however, he owes us non-modal answers to the fundamental questions about 
the extent and cohesion of worlds For, indicating only one familiar direction of 
thought, ın the absence of an account of cohesion there 1s nothing to stop tropes 
from being arbitrarily bound together to form impossible worlds, and xf possible 
worlds are among all the worlds that there are, ordinary alethic possibility 1s not ad- 
equately identified with what obtains at some world Answers to such fundamental 
questions, one might speculate, may be derivable from an adaptation to a trope 
basis of a Lewisian genuine modal realism that seeks avoidance of primitive modal- 
ity, while taking tropes rather than particulars as the fundamental category of being 
Worlds might then be explicated as sets of tropes that are collected under the 
already admitted primitive relation of temporal precedence Perhaps Bacon’s one 
temporal-precedence relation (ch 6) will prove adequate to that purpose, or, as 
one might suspect from reflecting on the parallel difficulties of standard genuine 
modal realism, perhaps not In any event, ıt 1s disappomting that the reader 1s left to 
identify and pursue the role of primitive modality in the account of worlds — a 
matter that cannot be ignored if we are to judge how far the author’s official list of 
primitives extends and whether that lst 1s adequate 

It is to be emphasized that the worries I have raised about this book all concern 
what ıs left out of 1t rather than the quality of what it contains And I would certamly 
want to convey that Bacon has achieved much ın setting a substantial and inter- 
esting programme for the future development of trope theory Moreover, in the face 
of the worries I have raised, that programme might be considered viable so long as 
taking tropes as primitive poses no more difficulties, ın respect of realism issues, 
epistemology or primitive modality, than does taking particulars or universals as 
pmmuitive But Bacon has not estabhshed on this occasion that his programme 1s 
viable even to that extent 


Unwersity of Leeds Jonn Divers 


The Cambridge Compamon to Labmz Eprrep sy Nicuotas JoLtEy (Cambridge UP, 
1995 Pp xl +500 Price £40 00 h/b, £12 95 p/b) 


The Cambridge Companion series 1s now well established, with nearly thirty high- 
quality volumes already published This Leibniz volume ıs a welcome addition and a 
credit to the series An umpressive assembly of contributors present up-to-date 
surveys of the main areas of current Leibniz research 

Roger Ariew introduces the philosopher with an entertammg account of his hfe 
and a summary of his more important works and the editions m which they can be 
found today Stuart Brown then provides a summary of the main features of Re- 
naissance, Scholastic and early modern philosophical influences which Leibniz often 
tried to fuse together He also mcludes short biographies of some of Leibniz’ 
promient and influential contemporaries The historical and chronological theme 
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1s continued through the next two chapters The first, by Christa Mercer and 
Robert Sleigh, deals with Leibniz’ early philosophy, particularly that of the late 
1660s and 1670s They argue that some important metaphysical principles, including 
the principle of sufficient reason as well as principles concerning the nature and 
activity of substances, were present early on They suggest that an orginal concep- 
tion of substance had to be revised because of conflict with the principles identified, 
but that this laid the path for Leibniz’ later philosophy Donald Rutherford, in the 
following chapter, picks up the thread ın the mid-16g0s with the pubhcation of 
Leibniz’ New System He takes the story through to the theory of monads, developing 
his interpretation of Leibniz’ bodies as aggregates of monads and discussing the 
relation of the soul to the body in the light of this 

In effect, the papers by Mercer and Sleigh and by Rutherford mark a turn ın the 
volume from chronology to topic, concentrating as they do on Leibniz’ metaphysics 
of substance Later chapters give accounts of Leibniz’ epistemology, logic, philo- 
sophy of language, physics, theology and moral and political philosophy Using the 
classic distinction between rationalists and empiricists m terms of their respective 
acceptance and rejection of mnate ideas and principles, McRae gives a broad survey 
of Leibniz’ epistemological framework He explains the interplay ın Leibniz between 
sense-perceptions, the magination and the intellect, as well as describmg Leibniz’ 
abstract and individual concepts and main principles, like those of contradiction and 
of sufficient reason How this impacts upon Leibniz’ attitudes towards metaphysics, 
mathematics and physics makes for teresting reading 

Parkinson picks up the epistemological themes with exploration of Leibniz’ logic, 
mterpreted as bemg concerned with the nature of propositions and truth Leibniz’ 
mclusive or containment theory of truth and his view that true propositions are 
either identities or reducible by analysis to identities fits more easily with Spinozistic 
necessitariamsm than with Leibnizian contingency Parkinson relates a number of 
ways in which Leibmiz tried to reconcile his theory of truth with his beliefs about 
contingency, possible worlds and freedom of will Next, Rutherford provides an 
illummating account of Leibniz’ views on language and on the relation of language 
to philosophy He discusses first Leibniz’ views on artificial languages and his hope 
to develop a truly philosophical language, a real characteristic This, having the 
ability to express not only form but also content, would be a useful tool m ethical 
and metaphysical enquiry He then discusses Leibniz’ interest ın natural languages, 
concluding that the two strands to Leibniz’ philosophy of language are not as 
disparate as has been thought 

Dan Garber contributes an ambitious piece on Leibniz’ physics He covers much 
ground, perhaps too much for one paper, giving accounts of Leibniz’ early works on 
motion, the Hypothesis Physica Nova and the Theora Motus Abstract, as well as detailed 
accounts of Leibniz’ later dynamics and the physics of space and motion In addı- 
tion, connections to Leibniz’ metaphysics of force and substance are indicated, and 
pomters to his theology given by discussion of the role of final causes ın physics En 
route, the mterplay of Leibniz’ Anstotelianism and his mechanism 1s explored, and 
his disagreements with Descartes over body and extension and the law of conserva- 
tion of motion, and with Newton over gravity, are described 
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The later chapters deal with Leibniz’ theology and ethics David Blumenfeld 
provides two of them, the first on Leibniz’ ontological and cosmological arguments, 
the second on the principle of perfection In this, Blumenfeld attempts to reconstruct 
a consistent theory of perfection out of diverse statements and incomplete claims 
Leibniz made at various times The prevalent view ıs that this world ıs the best 
possible world because ıt contains the most variety compossible with the maximum 
order Leibniz’ God 1s seen as having to trade off diversity and order against each 
other Another world might have had more variety, but that would have been a less 
ordered world Sumilarly, other worlds might have been more ordered than this one, 
but they would have been less varied Blumenfeld argues against this prevalent 
interpretation Leibniz’ view, according to him, ıs that God was able to maximize 
both vanety and order without having to trade one off agamst the other Leibniz 
talks not only of the perfection of the world, but also of the perfection of the individ- 
ual, and accounts of metaphysical perfection have to be harmonized with accounts 
of moral perfection Indeed, Leibniz’ writings contain a wide variety of different 
definitions of perfection Blumenfeld makes mmpressive headway in collecting these 
together to make an ordered and consistent set 

In the penultmate chapter, Gregory Brown presents Leibniz as a moral and 
political philosopher, describing how he tries to find a middle way between the 
social philosophy of Grotius and the psychological egoism of Hobbes And finally 
Catherine Wilson traces the history of Leibniz studies through the eighteenth century, 
paying particular attention to his posthumous reputation ın Germany 

Altogether, this 1s a well balanced collection of essays, an accessible student text 
as well as a fine example of the depth and breadth of Leibniz studies today 


Unwersity of Liverpool PAULINE PHEMISTER 


The Cambridge Companion to Husserl Eprrep By Barry SMITH AND Davip WooprurF 
SmirH (Cambridge UP, 1995 Pp vu +518 Price £40 00 h/b, £12 95 p/b) 


There are two Husserls, an ‘Austrian’ Husserl and a ‘German’ Husserl The first 1s a 
realist, the scourge of psychologism, subyectivism, relativism and historicism, a sober 
and paimstaking analyst of the various kinds of intentional experience, for whom 
such analysis 1s just an extension of ontology The second 1s a radical idealist, closer 
to Fichte than to Kant In describing the structures of ‘transcendental’ consciousness 
he takes himself to be describing the ‘origin’ of the world and everything m ıt, 
including himself as a psychophysical entity He sees the history of philosophy as de- 
termined by an mner teleology such that ıt culminates ın his own transcendental 
phenomenology, of which he 1s the mere instrument 

The Husserl of this book 1s largely the ‘Austrian’ Husserl The contributor most 
sympathetic to the ‘German’ Husserl ıs JN Mohanty, although he 1s also hugely 
knowledgeable about the aspects of Husserl which appeal to sober analytic philo- 
sophers In an umpressive essay he shows how standard accounts of Husserl’s 
philosophical development — from the psychologism of his Philosophy of Arithmetic to 
the Platonism of his Logecal Investigations, from this to the transcendental ideahsm of 
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Ideas, and finally to the discovery of the ‘life-world’ and the dimension of history m 
The Crisis of the European Sciences — present an oversimphfied picture The works pub- 
lished im his lfetune are but the ‘ups of an iceberg’ (p 45) Now that a large part of 
this iceberg has been brought to the surface by the mdefatigable editors of Husserl- 
zana it 1s possible to say that what one finds 1s a ‘contmuous, unceasing attempt to 
think through the same problems at many different levels’ (p 74) 

Though more critical than Mohanty, Herman Phihpse 1s more sympathetic than 
most to the ‘German’ Husserl Following Husserl himself, he argues that his 
transcendental idealism 1s inseparable from his phenomenology He also has an 
interesting, though not wholly convincing, story about how this idealism, and hence 
the conception of phenomenology as transcendental, came about In his Logual 
Inveshgations Husserl 1s a psychological idealist by virtue of what Philipse calls his 
projective theory of percepton The objects of perception are phenomenal objects 
which result from the ‘obyectifying interpretation’ of our sensations But if the 
perceptual acts on which the world depends are the perceptual acts of human 
beings, then the existence of the world as a whole 1s being made to depend on what 
1s only an item m the world Husserl’s way out of this difficulty 1s to argue that the 
‘constituting ego 1s not part of the constituted natural world, but an absolute, which 
exists independently of nature’ (p 280) 

Kevin Mulhgan ıs a strong supporter of the ‘Austrian’ Husserl He recognizes 
that the latter became an idealist, somethmg Mulhgan deeply deplores, but unlike 
Philipse he thinks the account of perception ın the Investigations 1s firmly realist, 
indeed narve realist Although not entirely convincing m his clam that according to 
Husserl perceiving does not involve meaning, Mulhgan succeeds m bringing to life 
some of Husserl’s best concrete phenomenologizing His nuanced descriptions make 
most of the accounts of the structure of perception and its objects one finds in the 
literature seem positively amateur Equally hostile to idealksm ıs Dallas Willard 
Relymg mamly on the fifth and sixth Investigations, Willard expounds and defends 
Husserl’s account of knowledge in terms of consciousness of the identity of the object 
as intended or meant and the object itself as given More colloquially, knowledge 1s 
finding something to be as it 1s thought to be, and does not transform its object 

Barry Smith, who talks about Husser!’s ‘emigration mto the German tradition’ 
(p 422), also deplores his idealism and the whole project of ‘constitutive’ pheno- 
menology However, instead of simply dismissing the whole of post-Jnvestigations 
Husserl he uses the second book of Ideas and the Crisis as the basis for a description 
of the main features of what he calls ‘common-sense experience’ and an account of 
the relationship between the world of common sense (Husserl’s ‘life-world’) and the 
world of physics David Woodruff Smith 1s a bit more ambiguous about Husser!’s 
idealism In a fascmating essay he argues for what he calls a ‘many-aspect monism’ 
My physical body (Kérper), my living body (Zeb), myself as human being, and myself 
as pure J, the subject of acts of consciousness, are not different entities but different 
aspects of one and the same entity Faced with the difficulty that consciousness 
seems to be more than just an aspect of an entity for Husserl but an absolute on 
which everything else depends, Smith explores different ways of interpreting this 
relationship of dependence 
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Mulhgan, Willard and Barry Smith, as well as sharing a hostility to idealism, have 
remained loyal to the conception of mtentionality for which Husserl argued ın the 
Investigations The account which Husserl gives there of meaning and language 1s 
examined ın a characteristically brilliant essay by Peter Sumons Husserl disting- 
uishes between the mental act of meaning, the meanmg of the expression and the 
object to which the expression refers by virtue of its meaning (in the case of a sent- 
ence, the referent 1s a state of affars) Different persons can use the same expression 
with the same meaning Thuis 1s not a mental entity but an ideal entity, the abstract 
kind or species of something mental, vz , acts of meaning This distinction between 
act, meaning and object ıs apphed by Husserl to all mental acts An act, or nten- 
tional experience, 1s directed towards its object by virtue of 1ts meaning or sense 
However, Husserl later modified his view The vehicle of intentionality becomes not 
the species of which the particular act is an instance but what Husserl calls the noema 
The debates about what this 1s somewhat resemble those of the mediaeval schol- 
astics On one view the noema 1s an appearance, an object ıs a system of noemata 
On another view the noema 1s an aspect of a mind-independent object, the object as 
intended m the act On yet another view the noema ıs a kind of meaning or sense 
distinct from both act and object and from the species of which the act 1s an instance 
For some, phenomenology has become virtually identified with the study of such 
meanings As noemata are not the objects of acts, this study requires a special kind of 
reflection What 1s not clear ıs how such study 1s supposed to explain how con- 
sciousness can successfully refer to reality, a point made by Jaakko Hintikka in his 
contribution to this volume He defends a view of the phenomenological reduction 
as a reduction to a ‘rock bottom layer of something completely self-given’ {p 90), 
which he describes as the ‘interface between consciousness and reality’ (tbid) In 
opposition to the current fashion of seeking affinities between Husserl and Frege, he 
seeks them between Husserl and Russell 

In his Logical Investigations Husserl argues against psychologistic accounts of logic 
and mathematics, and in defending the existence of ideal objects appears to embrace 
a kind of Platomsm In an essay on Husserl’s philosophy of mathematics Richard 
Tieszen submits that these arguments are meant ‘to ward off efforts to assimilate 
mathematical objects to the objects of “inner” and “outer” perception’ (p 448) 
Properly understood, Husserl’s view of mathematical objects 1s not a Platonism of 
the naively metaphysical kind Such objects are to be understood as ‘invanants or 
regularities in our mathematical experience’ This view, it 1s claimed, explains how it 
1s possible to establish an epistemic lnk with such entities as numbers, sets and 
functions, a hnk which in metaphysical Platonism remams utterly mysterious 
Somewhat ambitiously, it 1s also claamed that Husserl’s phenomenological treatment 
of mathematical objects, set firmly ın the context of his theory of intentionalty, 1s 
able to solve basic problems that arse for nommnalism, fictonalism, Hilbertian 
formalism, pragmatism and conventionalism 

Husserl was not just a phenomenologist, he was also an ontologist In his third 
Logual Inveshgation he develops a theory of wholes and parts in which he distinguishes 
between dependent and independent parts and, among other things, uses this dis- 
tinction to develop an interesting non-Kantian notion of the synthetic or ‘material’ a 
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pron Kat Fme regards this as ‘perhaps the most significant treatise on the concept of 
part to be found ın the philosophical literature’ (p 463) Husserl made a start on the 
formalization of some of his mereological ideas, but according to Fine these are 
feeble even by the standards of his time The success of Fine’s own project of formal- 
ization 1s beyond my competence to judge, but ıt certamly looks impressive 

Given the amount of sheer drivel that has been written under the heading 
‘phenomenology’, ıt ıs a pleasure to find a collection of essays of such a consistently 
high quality The book covers most of the main themes in Husserl, though there are 
some surprising omissions Intersubjectivity 1s mentioned im several of the essays, 
and Barry Smith calls ‘Husserl’s attempts to solve the problems of intersubyectivity 
‘brilhant’, but nowhere 1s there any detailed exposition And the crucial topic of time 
gets even less coverage Husserl’s treatment of ‘internal tume-consciousness’ 1s not 
Just interesting in 1ts own right, tume-consciousness, according to Ideas, 1s the true 
absolute 

As for the conflict between the ‘Austrian’ and the ‘German’ Husserl, my own pre- 
ference 1s for the former This 1s not because the ‘German’ Husserl ıs an idealist, but 
because his idealism, with its compulsive digging ever deeper ım the mine of ‘trans- 
cendental subjectivity’, has a suffocating quality which makes ıt much less attractive 
than the German idealism ıt 1s meant to supersede It 1s also much less plausible 


University of Aberdeen PAUL GorRNER 


Luduig Waitgensian Cambndge Letters Enrrep By Brian McGuinness anb GH von 
Wricur (Oxford Blackwell, 1995 Pp vim + 349 Prce £45 00 ) 


Ludung Wittgensten Cambridge Letters presents the known surviving portion of Wittgen- 
stem’s correspondence with Russell, JM Keynes, Ramsey and GE Moore, along 
with a single letter from Piero Sraffa The value of these letters 1s obvious They tell 
us a great deal about the kind of man Wittgenstem was, and if an appreciation of the 
personality of thinkers 1s useful m understanding their work, then these letters will 
also be of interest to those who would understand Wittgenstem’s philosophy 

The vast majority of these letters have already been published elsewhere The 
chief service that this new work performs 1s to gather together material which, for 
various reasons, was previously inaccessible For example, the previously published 
works that contain the bulk of the letters are now out of print Although many have 
been quoted from in recent biographical works, those letters that can be said to 
appear here for the first time are nine notes or short letters from Wittgenstem to 
Moore, four short letters from Keynes and the letter from Sraffa Of these, the last 1s 
perhaps the most mterestmg Dated 14th March 1938, ıt gives Sraffa’s explanation of 
how Wittgenstein could expect to be treated should he return to Vienna, including, 
for example, a specification of the conditions under which he could expect to be 
allowed back out! 

The events that the correspondence uncovers run through Wittgenstein’s earliest 
years in Gambridge, his periods of self-umposed isolation m Norway, his trials over 
the publication of the Tractatus and his difficulties in living the hfe he had chosen as a 
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schoolteacher After his return to philosophy and to Gambnidge, the plot becomes 
less clear We see his attempts to emigrate to Russia and his efforts to ensure the 
safety of his family ın post-Anschluss Austria But with Wittgenstem living once agam 
m Cambridge, and with one of the main correspondents dead and another dis- 
affected, the ‘Cambridge letters’ naturally become thin on the ground 

In these letters, chronicled in his own hand, are Wittgenstein’s anxieties over his 
own sanity, his recurrent premonitions of an early death, and, most conspicuously of 
all, his dread that ‘sordid compromise’ (p 80) might contamunate first his personal 
relationships and then himself Here too are the efforts of his correspondents to deal 
with their remarkably difficult but clearly well loved friend Wittgenstem lived his 
life with a shocking mtensity and his friendships appear to have operated at a 
frightening pitch All four of the principal correspondents experienced crises in ther 
relationships with Wittgenstein, crises made inevitable, I suspect, by an obsession on 
his part with the possibility that frendships that may have died might leave behind, 
intact, the trappings of affection 

Thoughts such as these and analogies that they may inspire may suggest angles 
from which Wittgenstem’s philosophical work might be viewed Those seekmg 
material of more immediate philosophical importance will find the most useful of 
the exchanges chronicled here that between Wittgenstem and Russell in the 1910s 
Here Wittgenstemn works towards several of the distinctive themes of the Tractatus 
He sets forth what was to become that work’s Grundgedanke, that ‘there are NO logical 
constants’ (p 14), and its account of logical truths as tautologies He rejects the idea 
of a theory of types, and endorses ın its place a symbolism m which it would be ım- 
possible to make the substitutions that a theory of types would proscribe The devel- 
opment of these thoughts can be seen to lead to, and to be spurred on by, solutions 
to problems that Russell faced Wittgenstem attacks Russell’s theory of judgement 
and the Prnapa axioms of reducibility and infinity, tracing the flaws of each to 
Russell’s failure to grasp the nature of logic 

We also find here clarification of the notes on logic that Wittgenstein dictated to 
Moore m Norway, and, later on, fascmating explanations of key pomts in the Tracta- 
tus itself These include remarks on the significance of Wittgenstein’s sayng/showing 
distinction and his now well known comments on ‘the constituents of thought’ 
(p 125) There are other noteworthy philosophical passages, such as Wittgenstein’s 
comments on Ramsey’s Foundatwns of Mathematcs, Ramsey’s response to those com- 
ments and Wittgensteim’s (much later) remarks on Moore’s paradox But, for 
whatever reason, Wittgenstem largely withheld his philosophical thoughts from hus 
letters, and anyone expecting a chronicle of his philosophical development will not 
find ıt here This 1s not a criticism of the present book but simply a warning for those 
who might mistake ıt for something ıt 1s not 

There are only two grounds on which I would criticize this work The first and 
less important concerns one notable presentational shift from McGuinness and von 
Wnight’s earlier Letters to Russell, Keynes and Moore This 1s the decision to present the 
letters as a single chronologically ordered set, rather than as several sets, one for 
each correspondent Each arrangement has its advantages, but given the former 
here, an index of letters ordered by correspondent would have been useful 
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My second complaint 1s more significant, but even then the ‘shortcommg’ in 
question ıs understandable The book’s contents ıs restricted to Wittgenstein’s 
correspondence with those acquaintances of his who have a strong Cambridge 
connection and who were ‘his equals or even mentors rather than his disciples’ (p 1) 
Given that this new book may be the principal conduit through which a new 
generation of English-speaking readers gas access to Wittgenstein’s correspond- 
ence, something a httle more comprehensive might have been desirable For 
example, while ıt 1s good to see the Ramsey letters republished, I worry that this 
may condemn to deepening maccessibility Wittgenstein’s exchanges with Ogden, 
with which the Ramsey letters were originally published Ogden was neither equal 
nor mentor, but Wittgenstein’s comments to him regarding the translation of the 
Tractatus are highly llummatng (The recently discovered letters from Frege to 
Wittgenstem would also have sat nicely here!) Nevertheless, I recognize that anyone 
acquainted with the excellent biographical work of Ray Monk and of McGuinness 
himself will probably have their own personal favourite letter that this collection 
leaves out, and that considerations of cost may rule out the all-encompassing 
collection that we might have wanted 


Unwersity of Southampton Denis McManus 
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Human Knowledge Classical and Contemporary Approaches Eprrep By Pau K Moser AND 
ARNOLD VANDER Nat 2nd edn (Oxford UP, 1995 Pp xu + 463 Price £35 00 


h/b, £17 99 p/b) 
Naturalizing Epistemology Eprren py Hitary Kornepuita 2nd edn (MIT Press, 1994. 


x +478 Price £35 00 h/b, £16 95 p/b 
p 


Two first-class anthologies of readings ın epistemology, these are ımproved second 
editions of volumes that first appeared in 1987 and 1985 respectively all epistem- 
ology teachers should be aware of them 

The Moser and vander Nat volume 1s suitable for a general undergraduate 
course in epistemology It cannot sensibly avoid including some difficult material, 
with which students will need a good deal of help a collection of this kmd must 
include the most umportant and influential contributions to the subject, and these 
are not often easy However, the editorial choices that have been made about the 
less compulsory contemporary readings have consistently been exercised ın favour of 
clarity and accessibility The first part of the volume 1s devoted to classical sources, 
subdivided into a section on Greek and mediaeval sources, where brief selections 
from Plato, Aristotle, Sextus Empuricus, Augustine and Aquinas are given, and a 
section on early modern sources, containmg excerpts from Descartes, Locke, 
Leibmz, Berkeley, Hume and Kant The second part, contammg contemporary 
sources, 1s thematically organized, with sections on pragmatism and empiricism 
(James, Russell, Ayer, GI Lewis, Carnap and Quine), the analysis of knowledge 
(Getter and discussions), a pron knowledge, justified behef (contammg some access- 
ible discussions of coherentism, foundationalism and reliabilism), scepticism (Moore, 
Wittgenstem and Strawson), and epistemology and psychology (on the naturalizing 
of epistemology) Each section has a brief and helpful mtroduction, a general 
introduction to the volume identifies the central questions of the subject 

Kornbhith’s Naturahzing Epistemology takes up the last of these topics ın greater 
detail Indeed, ıt contams two of the three selections included ın the other book. 
Quine’s ‘Epistemology Naturalized’, and Goldman’s ‘Epistemic Folkways and 
Scientific Epistemology’ Significantly, though, the third — Putnam’s ‘Why Reason 
Can’t Be Naturalized’ — does not find a place here Kornblith’s collection 1s con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the how of naturalizing epistemology, not the why 
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The one dissenting voice 1s Jaegwon Kim’s ‘What Is “Naturalized Epistemology”®’, 
a response to Quine’s paper Given the restricted focus, teachers are likely to find ıt 
useful only at the postgraduate level However, ıt remains a helpful collection on this 
topic, combming seminal contributions by Qume, Goldman, Fodor, Dretske, 
Harman, Stich, and Nisbett and Ross, with more exploratory work such as Ellen 
Markman’s study of children’s acquisition of natural-kind concepts The other items 
are essays by Kornblith herself, Philp Kitcher, Michael Fredman and Christopher 
Cherniak, and a jointly authored piece by Holland, Holyoak, Nisbett and Thagard 
The volume opens with a short, stumulating introduction 


GMC 


Moral Discourse and Practice Some Philosophical Approaches Eprrep BY STEPHEN Dar- 
WALL, ALLAN GIBBARD AND Perer Raron (Oxford UP, 1997 Pp x + 422 


Price £35 00 ) 


This ıs an anthology of meta-ethics readıngs based on Darwall, Gibbard and 
Railton’s Philosophical Renew 1992 survey article, “Toward Fin de Siècle Ethics Some 
Trends’ Taking this as ıts mtroduction, the book collects the most important of the 
work it refers to, m three further parts The first of these, ‘Problems’, reprints 
Wittgenstein’s ‘Lecture on Ethics’, together with excerpts from Moore, Stevenson, 
Harman and Mackie The rest of the book 1s structured around the article’s central 
question concerning the contmuity or discontinuity of morality with empmical 
science In the part titled ‘Meta-ethics’, continuity 1s represented ın a first section by 
Boyd and Railton’s discussions of realism, and this ıs followed by three sections 
devoted to different strategies for reconciling the objectivity of morality with its 
discontinuity from science ‘Anti-realism’ 1s represented by Blackburn and Gibbard, 
‘Sensibility Theores’ by McDowell and Wiggins, and ‘Constructivism’ by Rawls, 
Scanlon and Habermas This leaves the fourth of the discontinuity strategies iden- 
tified in the survey artcle, ‘practical reasoning theones’ The final part of the book 
places this ın the context of the more general question of the relation of practical 
reasons to motives seminal work by Foot, Nagel, Gauthier, Wiliams and Korsgaard 
1s given a brief separate mtroduction by Darwall 

Given the strength of the original article, this 1s a very successful arrangement, 
and writers whom many students find difficult, lke Blackburn and McDowell, are 
represented here by unintimidatng work This volume should be welcomed and 
widely used by teachers of meta-ethics 


GMC 
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EMERGENCE NON-DEDUCIBILITY OR 
DOWNWARDS CAUSATION? 


BY JURGEN SCHRODER 


I THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MATERIAL THINGS 


The fundamental division of the world according to common sense, that 1s, 
according to our theoretically and observationally unaided and natural 
understanding, 1s between the living and the non-hving Among living 
things, the next fundamental dichotomy ıs between plants and animals, and 
within the latter the next 1s between humans and the rest of the animal 
universe These lines of separation are only imperfectly reflected ın scientific 
discrphnes There 1s biology, which deals with all kinds of hving things, and 
there 1s psychology, which deals with the special properties of humans, 
namely, their mental properties, which distunguish them :f not from all then 
at least from most other anumals Subdisciplines such as botany and zoology 
correspond to the division between plants and animals, but do not form ın- 
stitutionally different disciplines, as biology and psychology do The division 
between the hving and the non-hving 1s reflected by the existence of the 
biological and non-biological sciences, although there 1s not one discipline 
dealing with the whole of the non-lvmg world but two, physics and 
chemustry 

The absence of a distinction in our common-sense world picture corre- 
sponding to the distinction between mechanical and chemical properties of 
non-living things can be explained by the fact that entities ın our common- 
sense picture belong exclusively 2 one class No hving thing 1s at the same 
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time a non-living thing, no animal a plant (mushrooms are counted as plants 
in the common-sense picture), and although humans are mammals, they are 
distinct from every other mammal By contrast, chemical things are physical 
thmgs too Chemical elements have physical properties such as mass, 
density, velocity, etc , as well as chemical properties they combme m such 
and such proportions with such and such other elements Physics, however, 
1s not restricted to a certain class of entities Galileo’s and Newton’s laws are 
supposed to be vald for atoms as well as for human beings, in short, for 
(almost) every kind of mdividual material thing, whereas chemical laws 
pertaming to chemical elements and molecules are not applicable to organ- 
elles, cells, organs or whole organisms In this respect physics differs not only 
from chemistry but from every other scientific discipline as well This 
difference 1s sometimes expressed by saying that physics (or a certain part 
thereof, wz, mechanics) ıs the one general science, and the other disciplines 
are special sciences The special sciences are special in the sense that their 
laws cannot be applied to all kinds of material objects but only to a special 
sort of them 

CD Broad asked ın the first paragraph of his chapter on ‘Mechamsm 
and its Alternatives’ are the apparently different kinds of material objects 
reducibly different?’ The point of this question ıs not whether the differ- 
ences between anunals and plants, or the differences between plants and, 
eg, water, can be explamed away, or whether animals can be reduced to 
plants Nor 1s it whether the differences between species can be explained on 
the assumption that all the species now hving grew out of a smaller number 
of species in the past Broad raises his question ın the context of the debate 
between vitalists and mechanists about the fundamental distinction between 
the living and the non-hving 

Vitalists, or ‘substantial’ vitalists, as Broad (p 56) calls them, assumed that 
the characteristic behaviour of hving bemgs 1s dependent on the existence of 
a special component ın them, which was called an ‘entelechy’ by Hans 
Driesch ° It was supposed that entelechies explain the characteristic behavi- 
our of the hving (e g , the healing of tissue after bemg wounded, the capacity 
of an early-divided embryo to develop into two whole organisms) only when 
the material complex in which they reside has a certain structure Mechan- 
ists, on the other hand, claimed that all characteristic behaviour could be 
explamed without assuming such special components The known material 
substances, together with their arrangement and therr action m living things, 
should be enough to explam whatever had to be explained 


'CD Broad, Mind and its Place in Nature (London Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1925), p 43 
°H Dnesch, The Scaence and Philosophy of the Organism (London A & C Black, 1908) 
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Broad’s position im this debate, which he called ‘emergent vitalism’, was 
to dispense with the special components of the vitalists and at the same time 
to claim that the reductions that mechanism was looking for would not be 
forthcoming The concept of emergence or of emergent properties thus 
played a crucial role with respect to the most fundamental division of the 
world according to the common-sense picture 

A honey bee, as a living thmg, has some properties (capacity for repro- 
duction, locomotion, preservation of structure while components change) 
which a rock has not, and these properties ground our umpression of a big 
difference between the rock and the bee The difference 1s irreducible if the 
properties which ground it are emergent When we construe Broad’s 
question in this way we would have a possible account of the big divisions in 
our world picture They exist because the properties which ground them are 
emergent properties We can therefore set down as a first function of emer- 
gent properties their capacity to explam the mam divisions we make 
between kinds of material objects m our common-sense picture of the world 

But the concept of emergence 1s supposed to serve other functions as well 
For example, Broad’s emergent vitalism was meant to break the apparently 
exhaustive dichotomy between mechanism and vitahsm Emergence may be 
equally well suited for an explanation of the existence of the special sciences 
and of the belief that reality ıs hierarchically structured in levels These 
levels are thought to be generated by the fact that the basic constituents of 
matter combine to form complexes of a certam form and stability, which 
themselves combine to form higher-order complexes, and so on But the 
part-whole relation is not the only determinant of our view of levels 
Otherwise we would think that plants, anumals and humans belong to the 
same level So there seem to be further criteria But before I try to answer 
the question of whether the concept of emergence 1s really suited for these 
tasks, ıt 1s necessary to specify 1ts various ingredients 


U STRONG EMERGENCE AND NON-DEDUCIBILITY 


First, we may ask what kinds of things can be or are supposed to be emer- 
gent The mventory of emergents basically consists of three classes There 
are (or are supposed to be) emergent things, properties and laws The class 
of emergent properties seems to be more basic than the other two A thing 
can be emergent only if ıt has at least one emergent property, and a law 1s 
said to be emergent if ıt connects emergent properties The fact that a 
property of a whole 1s said to be emergent if ıt occurs in a basic law that 
connects this property with properties of the whole’s parts does not unply 
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that emergent laws are more basic than emergent properties By ‘emergent 
law’ I understand a law connecting two emergent properties, not a law con- 
necting non-emergent properties of parts with the property of a whole The 
latter kind of laws 1s called ‘transordinal’ by Broad (p 79) In what follows I 
deal with emergent properties rather than emergent things or laws 

In almost every discussion of emergent phenomena there are two 
constraints on the concept of emergence First, emergent properties are 
always the properties of complex systems Elementary particles do not have 
emergent properties Second, a property of a complex thing, in order to 
be emergent, must not be a property of a proper part of that thing 
Properties like mass, velocity and charge are thus excluded from emergents 

These two constraints on emergent properties yield a relatively uncontro- 
versial concept of emergence, because they say nothing about the possible 
relations between the properties of the parts of a thing and its emergent 
properties except that they must not be the same The concept ıs not 
entirely uncontroversial, because one might think that if there are no more 
ingredients it 1s rendered trivial * We may call this concept ‘weak emer- 
gence’, and distinguish ıt from a concept of ‘strong emergence’, which con- 
tams a further ingredient placmg emergence ın contrast with reduction The 
further relation between an emergent property of a whole and the property 
of its parts ıs here one of non-explanatormess In order to be emergent, the 
property of the whole must be not explainable, in a sense yet to be defined, 
by the properties of the parts 

This 1s the concept of emergence we find exclusively in Mill and Broad, 
and partly m Morgan and Alexander * In his treatment of the composi- 
tion of causes Mull contrasts two kinds of cases first, cases where the jomt 
effect of two or more causes 1s equal to the final effect if every cause had 
acted separately (his example 1s the motion of a body subject to two forces 
acting in different directions — the joint effect, that ıs, the real motion of the 
body, 1s then computable by vector addition), second, cases where the result 
of a combmation of causes cannot be deduced by something akin to vector 
addition Mull (and Broad) thought that the combination of chemical 
elements would be an example of this second kind 

It was because of the lack of a composition principle connecting certain 
properties of chemical elements with the properties of ther compounds that 
Mill and Broad deemed the deduction of the compound properties unlikely 
The concept of emergence that takes non-deducibility to be the essential 

3 See M Polanyi, ‘Life’s Irreducible Structure’, Science, 160 (1968), pp 1308-12, at p 1310 

4S Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity (London Macmillan, 1920), J S Mull, A System of Logic, 


4th edn (London Parker & Son, 1872), C L Morgan, Emergent Evolution (London Wilhams & 
Norgate, 1923) 
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criterion 1s, therefore, based on the assumption that for emergent properties 
no composition principles exist 

We can now say what the requirement of non-explainabilty amounts to. 
A property of a whole 1s non-explamable if and only 1f 1t cannot be deduced 
from properties of the parts ın isolation (or m other wholes) and from a com- 
position principle which would combine these properties It 1s of the greatest 
importance to understand what lands of composition principles would be 
acceptable, because some of them would trivialize the reduction 


II THE GENERAL FORM OF COMPOSITION PRINCIPLES 


If you want to explain why the combmation of hydrogen and oxygen results 
m a hquid which dissolves salt, and your composition law 1s ‘If oxygen is 
combined with hydrogen the resulting compound dissolves salt’, this would 
not be an acceptable composition principle because ıt 1s completely ad hoc It 
has been constructed only to cover the special case at hand, the combination 
of oxygen and hydrogen It might have been that such composition prm- 
ciples were the only ones we could ever get Such was Broad’s conviction 
when he wrote that ‘the law connecting the properties of silver chloride with 
those of silver and of chlorine and with the structure of the compound 1s, so 
far as we know, an ungue and ultimate law’ (p 65, his italics) Broad goes on 
(ibid ) to characterize unique and ultimate laws by the following two criteria 


(a) that it 1s not a special case which arses through substituting certain determinate 
values for determinable variables ın a general law which connects the properties of anp 
chemical compound with those of its separate elements and with its structure And (bi 
that ıt 1s not a special case which arises by combining two more general laws, one o? 
which connects the properties of any silver-compound with those of elementary silver, 
whilst the other connects the properties of any chlorine-compound with those of 
elementary chlorme So far as we know there are no such laws 


Accordingly, an acceptable composition principle needs either variables 
which can be filled in with values of the elements that participate in a 
reaction, or a combination of laws connecting the properties of any x- 
compound with the properties of x 

As things stand, however, Broad’s constraints on the form of composition 
principles either are incomplete or fail to do therr intended work The first 
constraint 1s that the composition principle has to have variables But if ıt 
were only of the form ‘If you combmme an element with value x (eg, the 
number of free electrons in the outermost orbital) and an element with value 
y, then the compound will have value z’ ıt would be of no help if the func- 
tion that assigns pairs of numbers x and y to z ıs unknown So ın order to be 
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a usable law ıt has to be combined with such a function Moreover, what we 
want to be able to deduce are certam properties of the compound, such as, 
say, whether it ıs flammable, whether it ıs an acid or whether ıt dissolves 
other substances But what we have are only some numbers There has to be 
an assignment of these numbers to specific properties too, because otherwise 
the compound properties would not be deducible If, alternatively, we do 
not take the values of the variables to be numerical values but more de- 
terminate properties, there would have to be a function taking pairs of such 
properties to a third property What would be important about such a 
function, however, as in the case of numerical values, would be the existence 
of an algorithm that yields the compound property for any arbitrary pair of 
elementary properties Otherwise we would just have a mapping between 
two lists, and the generality of the law (which 1s due to the generality of the 
algorithm) would be lacking 

In contrast to the incompleteness of the first constraint, the second seems 
not to be workable at all For if we took its formulation hterally we would 
have a huge set of properties, wz, the properties of all x-compounds, con- 
nected with the properties of x The same goes for y and the »-compounds 
The next step would be the combmation of these two ‘laws’ The simple 
conjunction of them would yield a proposition in which the properties of the 
elements would figure ın the antecedent, and the properties of the wholes 
would be mentioned ın the consequent But, of course, the x-y-compound 
does not have all of these properties Only a fraction of them will be true of 
it So this conjunction of two laws does not yield all and only the emergent 
properties of the x-y-compound 

But perhaps this mterpretation of the requisite laws does not do justice to 
Broad’s understanding of them Perhaps the intended properties of the x- 
compounds are not the umon of properties of every specific x-compound but 
the mtersection of these properties Suppose that there are three properties a, b 
and ¢ which are common to all x-compounds And there are three other 
properties d, e and f common to all y-compounds The conjunction of the 
two hypothesized laws would mention the properties a, b, c, d, e and fm its 
consequent If both laws were true the x-y-compound would have these pro- 
perties But would ıt also be the case that among these six properties were all 
the ones originally (but as it 1s to turn out now, mistakenly) thought to be 
emergent? Why should the operation of taking only the properties which are 
common to all x- and to all »-compounds yield any properties that we 
considered emergent? Why, for example, could ıt not be the case that the 
common x-compound properties are the same as the common _y-compound 
properties, namely a, b, c, these properties not beng emergent but resultant, 
as they were called by the emergentists (see Morgan p 5)? In view of the fact 
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that resultant properties are general properties par excellence because they are 
physical properties, physics being the only general science, 1t 1s clear that a 
part of the common properties will consist of resultants If, on the other 
hand, an emergent property of an «compound must not be a property of x, 
it as very unlikely that ıt will characterize every x-compound, because there 
seems to be no special reason, as there 1s ın the case of resultants, for this 
generality But even if there were emergent properties which, by chance, 
were common to all x-compounds, there will certainly be others, e g , explo- 
siveness, which will characterize only a few Such properties would then be 
excluded from the x — x-compound laws, and thus there would be emergent 
properties which are not deducible by such laws This ıs the first reason why 
such laws cannot be the right composition principles 

The second reason 1s that, even if all the properties a, b, c, d, e and fwere 
thought to be emergent properties, and were the only ones, it 1s still unclear 
how the conjunction of the x-compound and the j-compound laws would 
differ from an ultimate and unique law, that 1s, how it would differ from just 
those laws that are to be excluded from the deduction of emergent pro- 
perties For what such a conjunction does 1s nothing but connect the 
properties of x and y with the properties of ther compound Such laws, if 
they cannot be further explained, are just demonstrations of the emergence 
of a, b, c, etc , rather than arguments against their being emergent 

In the case of chemical properties, then, a composition principle of the 
first form, wz, a numerical function connecting the values of chemical varı- 
ables with one another, and a hst assigning these numerical values to pro- 
perties of the compound, will be necessary for the deduction of compound 
properties The lst which connects numbers with compound properties 1s 
not needed ın the computation of resultant properties, for the sumple reason 
that a resultant property 1s qualitatively the same for an element and for the 
compound, e g , weight or mass only its quantity differs, and this quantity 1s 
computed by an algorithm computing a certain function For emergent pro- 
perties, however, the list seems to be of paramount mmportance If such a 
connection 1s not available, the macro-property cannot be deduced 


IV TWO EXAMPLES SPATIAL STRUCTURE AND 
SOLUBILITY OF MOLECULES 


In order to bring an abstract discussion mto contact with scientific realty, I 
shall consider two examples of the explanation of chemical properties As is 
well known, the basic phenomena of chemustry such as the chemical bond n 
general, or the covalent bond ın particular, or the fact of saturation, that 1s, 
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the fact that every atom has a maximum number of possible H-atoms that 
can bond with it, can be explamed by quantum mechanics ë (A chemical 
bond ıs covalent if the constituents are electrically neutral, as ın the case of 
H, molecules, classical physics 1s unable to explam this bond, because there 
are no classical forces that explain the attraction of the H,-molecules ) How- 
ever, bonds do not seem to be emergent properties of compounds It seems 
rather that covalent bonds and saturation are properties (dispositions) of the 
chemical elements So, although there are some basic facts concerning 
the existence of certain compounds, and the constraints which hold for com- 
pounds in general, which cannot be explained by classical mechanics or 
electromagnetism, these facts would not (even in the absence of quantum 
mechanics) argue for the existence of emergent properties 

There are, however, other properties satisfying the first two conditions on 
emergence, wz , being a property of a complex which (a) 1s not a property of 
its parts, and (b) cannot be deduced from physical theory The spatial con- 
figuration of a molecule, for example, ıs surely an emergent property ın the 
weak sense, because it 1s a property of the whole molecule and of none of its 
atoms But it 1s not emergent in the strong sense, because ıt can be derived 
from knowledge about the behaviour of the electrons ın the atoms 

The spatial structure of a water molecule, for example, forms a triangle 
with an angle of 105° between the two hydrogen atoms How does this 
configuration come about? Oxygen has im its ground state (1e, its state of 
lowest energy) four electrons, ın orbitals which are called 2-orbitals because 
they are at the second lowest energy level and because their electrons are 
described by a so-called p-wave function For any f-level there are three 
orbitals (wave functions) f,, f, and p, which have preferred directions cor- 
responding to the three spatial co-ordmates x, y and z Since the four 
electrons are distributed over three orbitals, one orbital, e g , the ,-orbital, 
contains two electrons According to Pauli’s exclusion principle, there must 
be not more than two electrons ın the same orbital The remamung two elec- 
trons can be im states described by p, and p, respectively When the H-atom 
comes from the z-direction its electron cannot form a common parr with the 
electrons of the O-atom in the ,-orbital, since ın this orbital there are al- 
ready two electrons When, on the other hand, the H-atom comes from the 
x- or y-direction, its electron can form a common parr with one of the elec- 
trons ın the f,- or the g,-orbital We would therefore expect the two H-atoms 
to form an angle of go° With the help of further details (forces between the 
two protons) ıt can be explamed why the angle is larger than go° ê 


5 See L Pauling, The Nature of the Chemical Bond (Cornell UP, 1939) 
ê See W Heitler, Elementare Wellenmechamk (Braunschweig Viehweg, 1961), pp 129-30 
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Another example of an explanation of a compound property in terms of 
the properties of the parts concerns the solubility of a compound substance 
Strictly speaking, solubility 1s not an emergent property, because parts of 
substances, e g , H-atoms, can equally be dissolved ın water The example, 
however, has a certain feature, viz , the translation of a macro-property into 
mucro-property terms, which 1s why I have chosen ıt The solubility of alco- 
hol m water 1s due to the hydrogen bonds between the hydrogen atoms of 
water and the OH-group of the alcohol Such hydrogen bonds already exist 
between the alcohol molecules If the proportion of the OH group to the 
size of the rest of the molecule 1s not far away from equality, as it 1s with 
ethanol (CH,;CH,OH), the solubility will be perfect To the extent that the 
number of CH chains increases, the solubility dımınıshes An alcohol hke 
pentanol (CH,CH,CH,CH,CH,OH), for example, dissolves in water only 
to a small degree in comparison with ethanol A high degree of solubility 
can also be attamed if the substance has more than one OH group, as the 
example of glucose with five OH groups shows ” 

In general, there are cases of compound properties which would count as 
emergent by the criterion for weak emergence but which would not count 
as such by the criterion of non-deducibility As we see in these examples, the 
composition principles that help combine the properties of the parts are of 
a different character In the explanation of the spatial structure of water 
Paulh’s exclusion principle had to be used This principle is completely 
general It can be used to reconstruct Mendeleev’s periodic systems of ele- 
ments, once the proper sequence of electron orbitals has been derived from 
the three quantum numbers n, / and m characterizing the size, shape and 
orientation of orbitals respectively 

Pauh’s exclusion principle conforms more or less to the outlines Broad 
gave for composition principles as well as to our supplementation of these 
outlines It can be seen as an algorithm for the function which takes different 
numbers of electrons with various spms as arguments and which yields the 
binary values ‘allowed’ and ‘not allowed’ So what we required to supple- 
ment Broad’s proposal, nz , the existence of a computable function together 
with an algorithm, 1s clearly there Only the second requirement, namely 
the existence of a function from numerical micro-properties to qualitative 
macro-properties, 1s not satisfied in this example The reason why such a 
function 1s not necessary here 1s that the description of the situation ın which 
the electronic explanation sets ın ıs already a spatial one The three p- 
orbitals of the O-atom are orientated along the axes of three-dimensional 
space It 1s then asked what happens to the H-atom if 1t moves towards the 


7See T Brown and H Lemay, Chemsiry (Englewood Cliffs Prentice-Hall, 1981), p 355 
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O-atom along the z-axis 1f in that p-orbital there are two electrons Since the 
other two -orbitals are orientated along the x- and y-axes, it 1s clear that 
there will be a bonding of H-atoms at these two sites The spatial frame 1s 
thus already set, and the question 1s only to know which of the possibilities of 
this frame are real 

The second example, of water solubility, uses a more restricted 
composition principle In this case, it 1s hydrogen—oxygen bonds together 
with the relative size of the OH groups which explain the good water- 
solubility of ethanol The composition principle has nevertheless a general 
aspect, in that ıt ıs valid for all sorts of compounds with an OH group The 
property to be explained 1s water-solubility, and not solubility in general (f 
that makes sense at all), so the explanation operatmg with hydrogen bonds 
could not be more general The algorithmic character of the principle 
consists in the part concerning the relative size of the OH groups Different 
degrees of solubility can be computed on account of this relative size Here, 
moreover, if we want to see the example in this way, we have something like 
an assignment of quantitative values to a quality The proportion of the 
number of the OH groups to the rest of the molecule 1s a numerical value 
which has to be assigned to the property m question, ı e , the degree of sol- 
ubihty To be sure, it 1s not only a numerical value but a value of the variable 
‘proportion of parts of a molecule’, but the important point ıs the assign- 
ment of certam values of this variable to the compound property of 
solubihty This example shows that, n order to explain the macro-property 
physically, we have to ask first what water solubility 1s in terms of the parts 
of a substance When we have the general idea of molecules and of bonds 
between some of the parts of these molecules, we may then ask what kind of 
parts are involved m these bonds Without the ‘translation’ of solubility mto 
some kind of bonding between molecules, the macro-property could not be 
explained! 

The reductive explanation of a weakly emergent property does not 
presuppose the reduction of whole theories or of whole disciplines Never- 
theless there are always cases of properties which cannot be deduced by the 
theory about the parts of a system, composition principles and identities or 
realizations The tetravalence of carbon ıs an example In order to deduce 
this property, a principle of the hybridization of orbitals had to be postu- 
lated This principle does not belong to quantum mechanics, but constrains 
1t in such a way that the tetravalence of carbon can be deduced from it and 
this principle Since this principle concerns the parts of an atom, mz, its 
orbitals, ıt can be considered as an extension of the physical theory, 
Although this extension has been driven by a chemical fact, the explanation 
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of tetravalence is reductive because the extension concerns the physical 
aspects of a C-atom ° 

In general, then, explanations of properties are reductive when they are 
based on the theory of the parts of a system, further principles governing the 
behaviour of these parts in wholes, composition principles and identity or 
realization relations 


V IDENTITY, MULTIPLE REALIZATION AND THE 
STATUS OF NON-DEDUCIBILITY 


For any emergent property which 1s not already ‘sketched’ by certain pro- 
perties of the parts, as in my first example, there has to be an answer to the 
question ‘What does this property amount to m physical or chemical or 
physiological terms”, depending on the kind of property involved You can 
explain the solubility of a substance by the ratio of its OH groups to the rest 
of the molecule only if solubility 2s the bonding of parts of some molecules 
with parts of other molecules Accordingly, an explanation of arbitrary 
emergent properties requires an answer to the question ‘What does property 
E amount to, physically (etc ) speaking?’ A satisfactory answer can take one 
of two forms First, ıt can be an identity, so that in every situation where the 
emergent property 1s instantiated the same mucro-physical property 1s 
mstantiated Second, for more abstract emergent properties, 1t may be that 
in different contexts, that 1s, ın organisms ın the first place, the property 1s 
realized by different micro-physical properties If that is the case, and if the 
number of such realizations 1s finite, the explanation of the macro-property 
eventually has to specify the various micro-properties that realize ıt When 
this exhaustive specification can be given, the macro-property 1s explamed 
Just as it 1s ın the first case Multiple reahzation 1s, then, not mcompatble 
with reduction ° That there 1s no mcompatibility can also be seen when we 
ask if the macro-property ıs something ‘over and above’ the complex of 
micro-properties Since ıt cannot exist without this complex, and since tts 
causal role ın any given mstance ıs exhausted by the causal role of this 

? See M Levy, ‘Les relations entre chimie et physique et le probleme de la réduction’, Ept- 
stemologia, 2 (1979), PP 337-70, at p 347, and M Bunge, ‘Is Chemistry a Branch of Physics”, 
Reuschnft fur allgemeane Wrssenschafistheone, 13 (1982), pp 209-23, at pp 215, 219 Both authors 
speak of ‘chemical assumptions’ But these assumptons are not chemical because they contam 
specifically chemical terms but because they are based on chemical facts 

°See J Kim, ‘Multiple Reabzation and the Metaphysics of Reduction’, Philosophy and 
Phenomenologucal Research, 52 (1992), pp 1-26, A Beckermann, ‘Property Physicalism, Reduction 


and Realization’, mn M Carner and P Machamer (eds), Mindscapes Philosophy, Scrence, and the 
Mind (Univ of Pittsburgh Press, 1997), pp 303-21 
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complex, we can conclude that it is not something ‘over and above’ its 
realizer So identities or multiple realizations have to be acknowledged if we 
want to succeed with a reductive explanation Simple bridge laws, as ın 
Nagel’s conception of reduction,'° would not be enough, because the exist- 
ence of such laws 1s possible without either identity or multiple realization 
Reduction ın the full sense requires an explanation of the existence of bridge 
laws Identity or realization are such explanations 

We may pause here and see what the effect of the criterion of non- 
deducibility 1s ın the case of emergent properties of chemical compounds If 
we hold on to non-deducibility as a necessary conceptual component 
of emergence, the spatial configuration of a water molecule will not be an 
emergent property of water If we wanted the concept of emergence to give 
us an explanation of the different levels of complexity of our world, then the 
feature of non-deducibility vitiates that goal, because it will not count 
the difference between chemical elements and chemical compounds as a big 
difference '' Of course, we could take the part-whole relation in order to 
generate the various levels, but then we would have to count a colony of 
unicellular organisms such as Volvox as exemplifying a level in its own nght 
The same would be true of mixtures of elements which constitute wholes but 
are not unified in the same way as compounds are The part—whole relation 
together with principles of unification could do the job, but although these 
principles are different from emergent properties as such, they are corre- 
lative to these properties As Morgan said (p 6), when a new kind of 
relatedness between already existent elements supervenes, this relatedness 
will give expression to emergent properties 

In the worst case, we would have no differences between levels at all if 
every property of every whole could be deduced by the properties of the 
parts, composition principles and identity or realization relations Non- 
deducibility seems therefore not to be apt for one of the functions the con- 
cept of emergence was meant to serve If1t cannot serve this function, and 1f, 
for example, there 1s no particular problem in deducing the characteristic 
properties of life, wz, growth, reproduction and development, from chem- 
ical properties of macro-molecules, e g , DNA, then, 1t seems, this concept of 
emergence cannot serve the other two functions either it will not account 
for the existence of different scientific disciplines, and it will not show that 
the most basic apparent difference m our common-sense picture of the 
world is a real difference 


10 See E Nagel, The Structure of Science (New York Harcourt, Brace & World, 1961) 

"For a reductionist treatment of more complex molecules see JR Platt, ‘Properties of 
Large Molecules that Go Beyond the Properties of their Chemical Sub-groups’, Journal of 
Theoretical Biology, 1 (1961), pp 342-58 
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A second shortcoming of non-deducibility, which 1s a consequence of the 
first, ıs that ıt makes emergence an epistemic notion A property 1s emergent 
as long as either we do not have the night theories about the properties of the 
parts or we have the right theories but not the computational power to deal 
with the mcreasing complexity as we move from H-atoms to economies In 
both cases properties cease to be emergent when the mght tools (either 
theoretical or technical) are developed which convert the required explana- 
tions from the realm of possibility to actuality 

If we think that emergence, the supervenience of new properties along 
with the development of ever more complex systems, 1s something objective, 
something that essentially characterizes the natural world (and not only the 
natural world, as TV sets and computers witness) we would be well advised 
to abandon the criterion of non-deducibility and replace ıt with something 
else The emergent evolutionists like Morgan and Alexander would not have 
thought of emergence as an epistemic concept Otherwise they would not 
have sisted on the ‘natural piety’ with which these properties were sup- 
posed to be accepted Moreover, Broad’s question does not make sense 1f ıt 
1s interpreted epistemically Of course, ıt makes sense to say that the 
apparent differences between kinds of material objects are only apparent 
However, ıt ceases to make sense if emergence 1s what 1s to wndicate the 
apparent differences and if emergence ıs at the same time itself only ap- 
parent Emergence, in the context of this question, has to be something 
objective ın order to play its role consistently 

Smce non-deducibility does not allow us to make the distinctions we 
would like to make, we should abandon this criterion and see rf the other 
criterion which has been proposed by some emergentists (e g, by Morgan 
and by Sperry”), wz , downwards causation, fares any better 


VI WHICH PROPERTIES ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR 
DOWNWARDS CAUSATION? 


Since downwards causation 1s sometimes thought to be somewhat myster- 
10us, because ıt seems to be incompatible with bottom-up determination, we 
first have to define the notion in such a way that the appearance of incom- 
patibility will go away For this purpose, we need to distinguish between 
diachronic and synchronic explanations 


ee ‘A Modified Concept of Consciousness’, Psychological Renew, 76 (1969), 
PP 532-1 
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Diachronic explanations explam how something came about in the 
course of tme and how it developed out of somethmg else Typical 
diachronic explanations can be found ım evolutionary biology, but also 
m embryology, developmental psychology and, for the whole universe, in 
cosmology Diachronic explanations generally have three components First, 
there are the properties of thmgs out of which more complex and integrated 
things develop Second, there are the conditions under which there 1s a high 
probabulty that the more complex things will come into being Third, there 
are the laws governing the behaviour of the constituents which will form the 
complex whole 

Diachronic explanations are not to be confused with explanations that 
rely essentially on so-called ‘transition’ theories * Transition theories are 
used to predict a later state of a system from a former state, for example, the 
position of the planets m our solar system An explanation of these posi- 
tions at a certain tume only needs to make reference to the positions of the 
planets at some former time and to apply the laws governing the movement 
of the planets around the sun What 1s to be explained 1s a property of the 
system that has changed while the complexity of the system has remamed 
the same In contrast, diachronic explanations are directed at the coming 
into being of more complex systems 

Synchronic explanations, on the other hand, explain how a capacity of a 
system ıs realized in subcapacities, and ultumately how it depends on 
the system’s structure and on the properties of its parts The explanation of 
water-solubility ın terms of hydrogen bonds 1s a synchronic explanation 

Now ‘bottom-up determination’ can mean two things First, 1t can mean 
that the properties of a whole are determined by the properties of the parts 
and by their being related in such and such a way Micro-determination 1s 
then correlative with synchronic explanation Second, ıt can mean that in 
order for a complex thing to come about there have to be such and such 
conditions under which less complex things go together and form more 
complex things 

A synchronic explanation has to take for granted the relatedness of the 
parts Thus relatedness is not itself the target of the explanation It may 
become, however, the target of a diachronic explanation If we understand, 
then, by ‘bottom-up determination’ of a system property, first, 1ts determina- 
tion by properties of the parts and by this relatedness, and second, the 
determmation of the relatedness of the parts by diachronic conditions, we 
see how downwards causation fits into this picture The place for down- 
wards causation 1s the relatedness of the parts, which 1s itself explamable but 


13 See R Cummins, The Nature of Psychological Explanation (MIT Press, 1983) 
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which, apart from its role m the explanation of a capacity of a system, also 
has a role ın the explanation of the behaviour of its parts 

Suppose a system has different candidate emergent properties which are 
all ‘expressions’ of the same relatedness of the parts, for example, thermal 
and electrical conductivity and optical opacity m metals Each emergent 
property would not then have a specific effect on the behaviour of the parts, 
the electrons, say Instead, the behaviour of the electrons would be con- 
stramed by the lattice structure of the metal atoms What ıs responsible for 
downwards causation, then, 1s the ‘new kind of relatedness’ of the parts and 
not its ‘expression’, that 1s, what we take to be the emergent property 

If, on the other hand, there are various sorts of relatedness with various 
correspondent emergent properties, 1t would still be the relatedness which 1s 
responsible for the constrained behaviour of the parts, and not its ex- 
pression, the emergent property Nevertheless, downwards causation can be 
used as a criterion for emergent properties Only those properties are truly 
emergent which are weakly emergent and whose bases, 1 e , the relatedness 
of which they are the expression, are involved in downwards causation 

We are now able to define the notion of downwards causation Down- 
wards causation 1s the influence the relatedness of the parts of a system has 
on the behaviour of the parts It 1s not the influence of a macro-property 
itself, but of that which gives rise to the macro-property, mz, the new 
relatedness of the parts 


VIL WHAT DOES DOWNWARDS CAUSATION EXPLAIN? 


Since this definition does not specify what aspects of the behaviour are those 
which are influenced, and since the non-specification of these aspects might 
be a source of misunderstandings, some remarks are necessary on the ques- 
tion of what kinds of differences downwards causation 1s supposed to ex- 
plain Morgan, for whom downwards causation seemed to be on a par with 
non-deducibihty, writes (p 16) 


But when some new kind of relatedness ıs supervenient (say at the level of hfe), the 
way ın which the physical events which are involved run ther course 1s different in 
virtue of its presence — different from what ıt would have been if life had been absent 


What 1s caused to be different ın a hving organism 1s the course of events, as 
compared with the course of events in a dead one It 1s not that the physical 
or chemical laws which govern the behaviour of, say, the molecules in the 
cells, are different in living and dead organisms These laws say only that if a 
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molecule has properties a, b and ¢ 1t will transform into a molecule or mole- 
cules with properties d, e and f when it combines with a molecule with 
properties g, hand ı Or that if a concentration ¢ of molecules 1s diffused ın a 
cell, the diffusion velocity will be such and such As laws are conditional 
statements connecting the properties of things and situations with one 
another, they do not contam any mformatıon about the actual course of 
events They only say what will happen when their antecedents are instan- 
tiated or what would happen if they were instantiated What does determme 
the course of events are certam conditions which determine how often and in 
which order the chemical and physical laws are to be applied 

In living cells, for example, there are certam reaction cycles, such as the 
citric acid cycle, transformmg various kinds of molecules into other mole- 
cules while gaining energy from these transformations and producing 
molecules such as GO, which leave the organism through breathing For 
such cycles to keep gomg, it ıs necessary for the molecules to be kept 
together ın a certain space, for the nght molecules to be available for every 
stage of the cycle, and for the mght catalysts to be present There would be 
no cycle if the molecules diffused in huge amounts of water, or if they were 
brought together with rare gases which are chemically inactive, or if there 
were no catalysts 

The conditions which determine how often and in which order the ante- 
cedents of chemical laws are instantiated in the living cell consist in part of 
the mformation the DNA molecules contain and ın the regulatory mechan- 
isms which exploit that information For ıt 1s thanks to these molecules and 
mechanisms that the nght amount and the nght kinds of chemicals are 
synthesized ın the cells so that the cychc reactions keep going and the cell 
stays alve That ıt ıs the frequency and order of transitions governed by 
physical and chemical laws, which differ owing to the presence or absence of 
a certain relatedness of components, 1s, as compared with the transitions 
themselves, not of mmor umportance The difference between an animal 
and a pond as an environment of chemucal reactions 1s due to differences in 
the frequency and the spatial order as well as ın the temporal order of 
transitions We might say that the set of transitions contains all possible 
forms of bemgs, but that the relatedness of parts on every level helps some of 
these forms to actuality 

With this notion of downwards causation in hand, we can see what 1s 
wrong with a critique of emergentism'* that castigates ıt for assuming ‘con- 
figurational forces’ which depend on the existence of material complexes, 


4 Of B McLaughl, ‘The Rise and Fall of Britsh Emergentism’, in A Beckermann, H 
Flohr and J Kim (eds), Emergence or Reduction? (Berhn de Gruyter, 1992), pp 49-93 
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that 1s, forces which do not exist when the corresponding complexes do not 
exist Emergentists who adopt downwards causation as a criterion for 
emergent properties need assume no such force Just as they have no need to 
assume special physical or chemical laws which only apply ın the case of 
complex systems, they are equally not committed to any special sort of force 
which 1s only displayed by a complex of particles but not by the particles 
themselves In order to produce live and mindful beings, what 1s needed 1s 
not special laws but special structures that constrain the sequence of possible 
events ın special ways 


VUI THE ALLEGED MERITS OF DOWNWARDS CAUSATION 


Now that we have seen that downwards causation 1s compatible with 
bottom-up determmation, and that ıt ıs the frequency and the order of 
events which is the target of downwards causation, we are in a position to 
ask whether this criterion for the emergence of properties ıs better suited 
to its task than the criterion of non-deducibility Downwards causation 
already has an advantage over non-deducibilty if ıt can account for even 
one of the distinctions either mn our common-sense picture or between the 
sciences or between the levels of reahty In this respect the criterion vin- 
dicates the distinctions between the hving and the non-hving and between 
biology and the non-biological disciphnes The living cell satisfies both the 
conditions for weak emergence and for downwards causation The criterion 
does not succeed m grounding the distinction between plants and animals, 
but neither does this distinction feature ın the landscape of scientific 
disciplines 

The distinction between animals and humans, or between biology and 
(human) psychology, raises two different problems For one thing, just as 
plants are not literally parts of animals, so animals are not hterally parts of 
humans If the part-whole constraint on adjacent levels tolerates no excep- 
tions, organisms with a mind do not belong to a different level from organ- 
isms without one So either we insist on that constraint, and then count 
plants, anımals and humans as all belonging to the same level (which would 
be unsurprising by biological criteria), or we allow for exceptions in certam 
cases These cases should be such that new principles govern the behaviour 
of a being The capacity of reasoning would be such a principle in humans 
This move would, however, require us to count plants and animals as 
belonging to different levels as well, for the existence of muscles, sense 
organs and a nervous system, and the purposeful locomotion that 1s made 
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possible by these organs, may equally count as a new principle In any case, 
however, ıt ıs not downwards causation that accounts for the distinction of 
levels but the new principles 

The second problem 1s that the existence of mind 1s not an all or nothing 
affar The capacities to learn and to perceive, for example, are common to 
many species Even the capacities of problem-solving and of using a rudi- 
mentary language are not restricted to humans but are characteristic of 
chimpanzees as well * So mind as such, 1f not further specified, does not 
yield the requisite distinction One mental capacity which clearly disting- 
uishes humans from other animals is the use of a recursively structured 
language which can be used for processes of very abstract and very rigorous 
thmking But again, if we take the advent of language to be an emergent 
property, it 1s not downwards causation which distinguishes between 
humans and other animals 

We can conclude that downwards causation, since ıt presupposes parts of 
a system which are influenced by the way they are related, cannot account 
for the distinctions inside the living world between plants, animals and 
humans, for the existence of psychology as a distinct discipline, or for the 
conviction that these three kinds of hving things belong to three different 
levels of reality Although it 1s true that the capacity for reasoning has an 
effect on behaviour, it 1s not an effect on parts of the reasoning organism, for 
the behaviour ıs of the whole organism and not only of some of its parts To 
speak of downwards causation in this case would then be a metaphorical 
extension of the term, for the causation would not be downwards It would 
be interesting to know, however, what, in contrast to the order of chemical 
events, the target variable of downwards causation could be in this case 
Would ıt make sense, for example, if this variable were the order of neural 
events corresponding to thoughts? 

On the other side of the divide which separates the living from the non- 
hving we have the fields of quantum physics and chemistry, and the dis- 
tinction between elementary particles and atoms on the one hand and 
molecules on the other Does downwards causation account for this dis- 
tmction? Smce we have, as ın the transition from molecules to living cells, a 
elation between wholes and parts, the notion of downwards causation 1s 
clearly applicable The influence the relations between the parts have on the 
order of part-events consists in the fact that when atoms or groups of atoms 
are bound together ın a molecule, these atoms are sometimes more and 
sometimes less likely to combine with other atoms or molecules ın contrast 


15 See A Premack, ‘The Codes of Man and Beasts’, Behavoral and Brain Scvences, 6 (1983), 
pp 125-68, and Gavagai! Or the Future History of the Ammal Language Controversy (MIT Press, 1986) 
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with the situation in which they are not part of a molecule Downwards 
causation accordingly accounts for the difference between quantum physics 
and chemustry 

As this criterion does better ın two cases than the criterion of non- 
deducibihty, ıt seems that strong emergence should be defined ın terms of 
downwards causation The above discussion of the other distinctions be- 
tween plants, animals and humans showed, however, that the criterion 1s not 
sufficient to cover all the cases where we would like to see major differences 
between things 

There 1s also a more serious problem To be a genume account of these 
differences, downwards causation should not obtain in every case ın which 
there are relations between parts which form a whole If this were the case, 
the part-whole relation would be as good an account of emergence as 
downwards causation But then strong emergence would collapse into weak 
emergence, because the difference between properties of the parts and 
properties of the whole ıs just what characterizes weak emergence If down- 
wards causation 1s to be more than weak emergence ın a special guise, it has 
to be absent ın those cases in which there 1s a part-whole relation but not a 
major difference between things 

It helps to consider agam a colony of unicellular organisms, such as 
colonial flagellates, formmg a certam kind of whole whose parts are not 
specialized ‘© Some aspects of part-events are different when a part 1s inside 
the colony rather than outside For example, there 1s a reduced hkelhhood 
that a cell inside ıt will be destroyed by external impacts Although there 1s 
downwards causation, we would not here speak of emergent properties 
(except for weakly emergent ones) Apart from such cases, it seems quite 
generally that every relation that makes a whole out of some components 
has some effects on the behaviour of these components But if that 1s true, 
we have exactly the situation where strong emergence 1s reduced to weak 
emergence, and so the concept of downwards causation 1s not apt for the 
work it was supposed to do, nz , to enrich the concept of weak emergence so 
that ıt accounts for the levels of reality, for the borders between the sciences 
or for the main distinctions ın our common-sense world picture 

We shall not get what we desired, at least not with the concepts of non- 
deducibilty and downwards causation Yet it ıs not easy to find a concept of 
emergence which 1s stronger than weak emergence, on the one hand, and. 
on the other, ıs not bound up with our epistemic situation, 1n particular with 
our theories and our computational abilities On the contrary, since not 
every transition from less to more complex wholes strikes us as alike, 1t seems 


'6 See L Buss, The Evolution of Indunduality (Princeton UP, 1987), p 72 
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very likely that what we take to be emergent are more or less Just the 
properties of things which we find especially salient because the presence or 
absence of these properties has profound consequences for our actions 
towards the thmgs Emergence, finally, 1s what we did not want it to be, an 
epistemic category 


Unwersitat Heidelberg 
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ACTUALLY KNOWING 


By STEPHEN HETHERINGTON 


Few, if any, epistemologists accept this thesis 


T Ifa behef 1s true and well supported by evidence, none of which 1s false, 
then the belief 1s knowledge 


The epistemological consensus regarding (T) 1s (and has long been) that it 1s 
clearly falsified by some simple counter-examples, specifically, some sumple 
Getter cases | 

I shall argue that it ıs not so clear that (T) 1s falsified by those putative 
counter-examples, because it 1s not so clear that the cases are really Gettier 
cases Epistemologists have assumed that the cases are ones where there 1s a 
lack of knowledge, I shall develop an mterpretation according to which the 
cases are ones where there zs knowledge 


I 


(T) 1s routinely taken to be falsified by cases ın which an epistemic subject 
relies on no false evidence, yet ıs Gettiered all the same (Epistemic subjects 
are Gettiered when their belief is Gettiered Their belief 1s Gettiered when it 
is true, and well supported by evidence, without being knowledge ) I shall 
concentrate on three well known cases — Carl Ginet’s fake barns,” Gil- 
bert Harman’s political assassmation’ and Richard Feldman’s existential 
generalization * 


! Edmund Getter, ‘Is Justified True Behef Knowledge?’ , Analysis, 23 (1963), pp 121-3 
2 Although the example 1s Carl Ginet’s, Alvin Goldman brought ıt to the attention of ep1- 
stemologists in general, m ‘Discrrmination and Perceptual Knowledge’, Jounal of Philosophy, 73 
(1976), pp 771-91, at PP 772-3 
Thought (Princeton UP, 1973), pp 143-4 Harman (see pp 47-8, 151, 153) 1s one who does 
accept somethmg close to (T) But his account is unnecessarily complicated, as I shall explain 
‘An Alleged Defect m Getter Counter-examples’, Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 52 


(1974), pp 68-9 
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How do epistemologists try to justify the usual interpretation of the cases? 
All too often they call on nothing more than so-called ‘tuition’ ‘Henry 1s 
looking at a real barn, yet there are many fake barns nearby, looking lıke 
real barns So of course Henry does not know that he 1s seemg a barn To 
deny this 1s counter-mtuitive * 

But that can sound dogmatic, even unphilosophical Accordingly, often a 
fuller analysis ıs sought, such generic attempts to appeal to ‘intuition’ being 
supplanted by talk of luck ‘In Gettier cases, epistemic subjects, given the 
evidence upon which they rely and the context where that rehance 1s 
occurring, have reached a true belief only by luck Henry 1s just lucky to be 
looking at a real barn, not a fake one, and hence lucky to have a true belief 
that he ıs seeing a barn Clearly this luck 1s incompatible with his behef’s 
being knowledge” 

Yet we might wish for more depth than that, too What kind of luck 1s 
involved? (Or are we to answer this question just by fallmg back on ‘intui- 
tion’ again — eg, as a way of justifying the use of ‘clearly’ m the previous 
paragraph’s claim that the luck 1s clearly mcompatible with knowing?) 
Maybe it ıs mere luck that a desk rather than a duck 1s in front of me at this 
moment Does this prevent my knowing that a desk ıs in front of me? If ıt 
does not, then why not? If the questioning gets this far, a counterfactual turn 1s 
likely to occur, as the epistemological story strives for a deeper understand- 
ing of itself 

To show how that occurs, I shall consider each of our cases ın turn, 
highhghting the specific counterfactuals that contribute so much to the 
cases’ standard interpretation These counterfactuals are not necessarily part 
of the deepest, or the ultimate, justification of the cases’ standard interpreta- 
tion But they are necessary at some level of that justification They are not 
part of how all epistemologists explicitly and/or imtially purport to justify 
the interpretation of these cases’ epistemic subjects as lacking knowledge 
Epistemologists need to call on such counterfactuals at some point, however, 
when trying to justify their interpretation of the cases 

1 The fake barns case As Goldman himself observes (p 778), his mterpreta- 
tion of the fake barns case — the usual interpretation of the case, ıt has 
transpired — relies on a counterfactual clam about Henry This 1s the kind 
of counterfactual in question 


If Henry were to have been looking at one of the fake barns while driv- 
ing along, he would unwittingly have been deceived (while having the 
same belief; ‘I see a barn’, along with seemingly similar evidence) 


° On the philosophical use and epistemic significance of ‘intuitions’, see G Bealer, ‘On the 
Possibility of Philosophical Knowledge’, Philosophical Perspectives, 10 (1996), pp 1-34 
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And Henry might, so easily, have continued his drive and been musled by a 
fake barn So the subjective similarity of his present situation (where he 1s 
not deceived) to the counterfactual situation (where he 1s deceived) makes 
the actual situation one where he might as well be deceived, epistemically 
speaking The epistemic result ıs the same ın each situation In each, he 
lacks knowledge of seeing a barn The counterfactual lack of it umplies the 
actual lack of ıt (Alternatively, Harman would say that in the fake barns 
case Henry lacks knowledge by relying, at least ımplıcıtly, on reasoning 
which includes the false premise that there are no fake barns in the area But 
that interpretation attnbutes to Henry a reflectiveness about the situation 
which, by hypothesis, he ıs not manifesting I shall return to this knd of 
point late m §I below, when discussing the existential generalization case ) 

2 The poltcal assassination case Jill has read and believed a newspaper 
report, an accurate one, as ıt happens, of a political leader’s beg assassin- 
ated However, she has not heard what others have heard — a (false) govern- 
ment announcement denying that there has been an assassmation The usual 
epistemological reaction 1s to deny that Jill knows that there has been an 
assassination And that reaction relies, at some level, on a counterfactual lıke 


this 


If Jill had heard the government announcement, she would have been 
unwittingly deceived 


And Jill might, so easily, have heard the announcement So the fact that, if 
she had heard ıt, her current evidence would not have been strong enough 
to make her belief knowledge implies that her current evidence already 
fails to make her belief knowledge The clear epistemic failing within the 
counterfactual situation mfects the current situation In each situation 
Jul lacks knowledge that an assassination has occurred The counterfactual 
lack of 1t umphes the actual lack of it 

3 The existential generahzaton case Smith infers that someone ın his office 
owns a Ford, and he 1s correct, because Havit owns one Smuith’s reasoning 
relies on the true existential generalization that there 1s someone ın the office 
who has always been honest with him, who claims to own a Ford, and who 
has shown hmm a certificate of Ford ownership (The ‘someone’ happens to 
be Nogot ) And the usual epistemological reaction ıs that Smith’s belief that 
someone ın the office owns a Ford ıs not knowledge That reaction, when 
pushed to justify itself, will call on some such counterfactual as this 


If Smith had reasoned slightly differently — ın particular, if he had 
inferred the same conclusion from ‘Nogot owns a Ford’, instead of from 
the existential generalization he did use — he would unwittingly have 
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been musled ım his reasonmg He would have been using false evidence, 
decreasing his chances of deriving a true conclusion 


And Smith mght, so easily, have reasoned ın that way So he would have 
reached the same true conclusion (‘Someone ın the office owns a Ford’) 
without realizing that he was being misled along the way Hence his reach- 
ing that conclusion now, also without thinking that he is being misled, does 
not make his belief knowledge, even though it 1s true and he 1s not actually 
bemg misled He might as well have been misled by his reasoning, epistem- 
ically speakmg The epistemic result 1s the same either way The counter- 
factual lack of knowledge (if he had used false evidence in his reasoning) 
umplies the actual lack of it (when he actually uses no false evidence) 


H 


The standard mterpretation of those cases 1s that im each of them the 
epistemic subject — Henry, Jill, Smith — lacks knowledge I explamed in §I 
above how ın each case that interpretation reles on a pertiment counter- 
factual Here I show why, given that explanation, the standard interpreta- 
tion 1s not obhgatory That interpretation relies on what I shall call the 
epistemic counterfactuals fallacy 

Epistemologists infer from the fact that Henry would be deceived if he 
were to continue his drive that he does lack knowledge But this mference 
fails to distinguish between these two possible ‘continuations’ of the fake 
barns story (a) Henry ıs never deceived by any fake barns (perhaps he turns 
the car around, heading home for a just-remembered social engagement), 
and (b) Henry zs deceived by some fake barns as he continues on his way 
Goldman’s tale of Henry’s travels does not tell us whether or not Henry 
continues on his way, actually being deceived Is that significant? Itis Leav- 
ing the matter indeterminate allows readers to magme the worst — which 1s 
exactly what epistemologists have done By the same token, however, 
leaving the matter mdetermmate does not require readers to imagine the 
worst — which (as we are about to see) 1s why epistemologists need not have 
reacted to the case as they have done 

Given (b), we are more likely to say that even now, before he has been 
deceived, Henry fails to know But given (a), Henry 1s not m a sttuation 
which strikes me as bemg one where we have to deny him knowledge 
Instead, (a) seems to give us a case ın which ıt 1s at least as plausible to say 
only that Henry almost fell foul, epistemically speaking, of the fake barns he 
cid not fall foul of them, but ıt was a near thing Maybe ıt 1s only a matter of 
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chance that, by having driven home when he did, Henry was ın situation (a) 
Stll, as I said, once he ıs ın (a), ıt seems to be a situation where he does nol 
fail to know In the following analogous situation, if scientist Harriet, inter- 
preting her data, infers a true and well warranted conclusion ¢, this 1s a 
plausible candidate for (fallible) scientific knowledge Still, there are many 
competing conclusions she might have drawn (conclusions equally well 
warranted even if false) which are located ın the ‘nearby’ logical space And 
many of these, if she had continued thinking about the issue, as m fact she dic 
not, would have deceived her into not concluding that ¢ Must we deny that 
¢ 1s knowledge because these competing hypotheses exist? I hope not Yet 
those competing hypotheses stand to ¢ as the fake barns stand to Henry’s 
belief that he 1s seeing a barn 

And the original version of the fake barns case does not tell us which of 
these situations, (a) or (b), obtains So we should not assume, when presented 
with the case’s original version, that Henry fails to know The fact that if he 
had continued his drive, then he would have been deceived, should not be 
assumed to entail that he lacks knowledge now, before all of that has oc- 
curred All that we have to infer 1s that he ıs close to being deceived (and 
hence close to lacking knowledge in that clear-cut way) Depending on what 
else occurs, he might, or might not, lack knowledge (of seeing a barn) at this 
stage of his journey 

Again, though, epistemologists do infer, and unhesitatingly so, that Henry 
lacks knowledge Nevertheless we have seen enough already to appreciate 
the hastiness of that inference To understand the case’s full epistemic pot- 
ential, we need an interpretative option other than the usual one So I shall 
outline a portrayal of Henry as having the knowledge which the usual inter- 
pretation denies him This might generate a somewhat revisionary view of 
knowledge, but part of my thesis ıs that, ın so far as the usual interpretation 
of this case (and hence the usual view of knowledge) relies at some stage on 
the kind of counterfactual I have identified, that mterpretation 1s not the 
only coherent way to assess Henry’s epistemic situation The usual inter- 
pretation 1s not entailed by that counterfactual, this leaves the door ajar for 
an alternative interpretation (as follows, of this case and of our other ones) 

We saw, a moment ago, that the fact that Henry would have lacked 
knowledge if he had contmued his outing and been deceived does not entail 
that he lacks knowledge now, when he 1s not being deceived His only 
undeniable epistemic failing 1s a counterfactual one, not an actual one Ad- 
muttedly, there ıs some temptation to mterpret him as actually lacking 
knowledge But ıt 1s easy to misyudge the worth of that temptation, which 1s 
rather lke the misguided temptation to deny that an action 1s generous, 
when our ground for that denial is that the person who performed the 
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action 1s rarely generous im other situations, even ın extremely simular ones, 
even in situations which he and/or we would regard as being qualitatively 
identical to the one where the action occurred That demal would be 
mustaken, because even if the person 1s not generous, this does not entail that 
the particular acon 1s not generous Although the fake barns do pose an 
epistemic threat to Henry (perhaps to his general epistemic trustworthiness 
im this area), this does not entail that they deprive him of knowledge nght 
here, right now As Stewart Cohen says, of another situation, 


why should S fail to know the table ıs red when he sees it under perfectly good 
perceptual conditions, when he does not possess any defeaters? Surely not because his 
feeble reasoning powers would make ıt difficult for him to appreciate a defeater were 
he, contrary to fact, to possess one ° 


All that ıs immediately epistemically worrying in Henry’s situation, on my 
interpretation, 1s that he has almost been deceived ın such a way as to lack 
knowledge of seemg a barn Almost to lose a race, however, 1s not to lose ıt 
Henry has not been deceived, and this ıs a reason for not regarding him as 
lacking knowledge either (But this 1s not to say that a person’s having a true 
belief that  — not being deceived when having the belief that p —1s sufficient 
for knowmg that p I shall explam m §IV below why that worry bypasses my 
interpretation ) Would we describe as lacking knowledge someone who 
spent a lifetime almost bemg deceived, never being deceived? I doubt ıt Here 
is a story with an analogous moral, about 


the go-year-old man on his deathbed Joyous and relieved over the success of his 
deception For go years he has affected courtesy, kindness, and generosity — sup- 
pressing all the malice he knew was within him while he calculatedly and artficially 
substituted grace and charity All his hfe he had been fooling the world into beheving 
he was a good man This ‘evil’ man will, I predict, be welcomed mto the Kingdom of 
Heaven ’ 


The same ıs true, mutatis mutandis, of the assassmation case JJl has 
certamly come close to believing what the other people who heard the 
government announcement are believing, and hence to bemg misled as they 
are being misled But, on the interpretation I am sketching, Jill only almost 
lacks knowledge of the assassination If she left the country immediately after 
reading the newspaper, does the fact that if she had remained, and had 
heard the announcement, she would have been deceived imply that she 
lacks knowledge now, as she sits m an aeroplane speeding away from 
the country, never to hear the announcement? This ıs like the possible 

€ ‘Knowledge, Context, and Social Standards’, Synthese, 73 (1987), pp 3-26, atp 23 fn 11 

7 Willard Gayhn, ‘What You See Is The Real You’, in T Cooley (ed), The Norton Sampler, 
and edn (New York WW Norton, 1982), pp 160-2, atp 161 
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continuation (a) of the fake barns case described earlier, m which Henry 
departs, never seeing a fake barn Jill has some luck, gaming good evidence 
for a true bebef and then leaving, never actually hearmg the announcement 
She ıs only ever counterfactually deceived, 1f she had stayed, she would have 
been deceived 

Still, you might object, even when Jill leaves the country, never hearing 
the announcement, her counterfactual epistemic mutations remain It re- 
mans true that she would have been deceived, and easily so And this, you 
conclude, 1s why she lacks actual knowledge of the assassination’s having 
occurred 

My reply ıs that counterfactual epistemic limitations can be just that — 
counterfactual The fact that Jill would have lacked the knowledge does not 
entail that she does lack ıt It 1s beguiling to focus on the seemingly most 
relevant respect m which Jill 1s like the other people — the fact that she 
would be misled, just as they are, if she were to hear the government 
announcement But we should not overlook the vital respect in which she 
differs from the others — the fact that she ıs not m the situation where 
she would be musled 

We must not lnk the actual and the counterfactual too closely, or we 
shall confuse lacking knowledge with almost lacking ıt I have no precise 
criterion ready to hand for this difference between knowing and almost 
knowing (Nor, as far as I know, has anyone else ) But the difference must 
exist And reflection on these cases 1s a good way to begin to understand the 
difference Thus, for mstance, Jill had some epistemic luck m not hearmg 
the announcement Yet this need not be taken to imply that she had a per- 
tment epistemic lack — that she therefore failed to know that there had been 
an assassination Instead, there 1s conceptual space for us to say that Jill was 
lucky to have that knowledge She was lucky to have that belief, which 
happens to be knowledge The usual interpretation 1s that, because of the 
luck in her having the belief, ıt fails to be knowledge As before, though, that 
mterpretation 1s optional, because the counterfactual which 1s assumed to 
ground ıt at least fails to entail ıt We have the opportunity to develop an 
alternative interpretation of Jill’s epistemic situation 


She almost failed to know — because she was almost ın the position other 
people were in, hearmg the announcement as they did, hence she was 
almost deceived as they were Nevertheless she did escape that fate, and, 
given the accuracy of her belief and her evidence for it, knowledge was 
her reward 


Analogous remarks apply to Smith, in the existential generalization case 
Feldman does not tell us why Smith favoured the mferential path he did 
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Maybe he reasoned via his existential generalization (‘There 1s someone in 
the office who has always been honest with me, who claims to own a F ord, 
and who has shown me a certificate of Ford ownership’) rather than via the 
claim that Nogot owns a Ford, because he was deliberately beng cautious He 
inferred a similarly general conclusion ‘Someone m the office owns a Ford? 
Perhaps this, too, reflected caution on his part If that was why Smith 
reasoned as he did, he should be credited with knowing 

At any rate, we are not forced to view Smith as lacking knowledge He 
might have reached the same conclusion via ‘nearby’ false evidence (e g , by 
thinking that Nogot owns a Ford) without bemg aware of that evidence’s 
being false But this entails only that he would have been deceived ın his 
reasoning — whereas ın fact he has not been I am not saying that therefore 
we have to see him as knowing However, I am urging a way of thmking 
about knowing which concedes that Smith has come close to being un- 
wittingly deceived, without conceding that therefore he lacks knowledge 

That way of thmking also allows us to dispose of the followmg common 
interpretation of the case 


Even if Smith has not explicitly called on a false premise, he would do so 
if he were to be asked to defend his conclusion im more detail In that 
sense, he 1s relying on false evidence after all (And that 1s why he lacks 
knowledge ) 


This interpretation epistemically evaluates Smith within his actual context 
by imagining his being ın a different epistemic situation, where he engages in 
explicit and epistemically significant reflection which he does not explicitly 
pursue in his actual context The supposed epistemic significance of that 
umagined reflection ıs that Smith would be deceived ın that other situation 
This 1s because he would be calling on false evidence, hence on evidence 
which 1s not knowledge itself And, other things bemg equal, no behef ıs 
inferential knowledge if it relies on evidence which 1s not knowledge The 
classic epistemic regress principle tells us this Perhaps some special situa- 
tons are exceptions to that principle, however, none of them ıs present in 
these cases 

But that common interpretation 1s misguided Indeed, it 1s one more 
manifestation of the epistemic counterfactuals fallacy We must not assume 
that whenever a person has not reflected on some specific false proposition 
upon which he could easily have reflected, then he might as well be domg so, 
epistemically speaking (and therefore that he does lack knowledge) If we are 
to assess a person’s epistemic status at a specific time, we must respect 
exactly how reflective he 1s being, rather than how reflective he might easily 
be After all, whenever a person fails to reflect on a true proposition which 
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would have been well within his intellectual reach, do we assess his epistemic 
status ın terms of how easily he could have reflected on that proposition? Are 
we that generous in our epistemic evaluations? Does a student’s exam 
answer constitute knowledge that p because he 1s close to citing the vital truth 
which would support his clam that p? Of course 1t does not at best, we say 
that his answer almost constitutes knowledge that p on his part at that time 
Similarly, m part because Smuth 1s being less reflective (m particular, by 
overlooking some easily available false evidence), he has some knowledge 
which he would have lacked if he had been more reflective in the way 
suggested by the common interpretation So his having that knowledge 1s 
somewhat fortunate, a touch lucky Even so, on my interpretation he still has 
the knowledge Analogously, a person could know that p, in part because he 
has never reflected on some associated sceptical possibilities — and this 1s so, 
even though ıt would be easy for him to have reflected on those possibilities, 
and even though if he were to reflect on them he would fail to know that p 
(for mstance, because he would not retain his belief that p) As ever, we must 
be vigilant if we are to avoid exemplifymg the epistemic counterfactuals 
fallacy 

Part of the mterpretative difficulty with this case ıs that Feldman, like 
Harman and Goldman (not to mention most other epistemologists) with 
their own cases, leaves open possibly significant details m his epistemological 
story For mstance, 1s Smith deliberately bemg cautious in his reasonmng? 
Exactly what 1s m his mind? As epistemologists in general would agree, 
Smuth should be denied knowledge if his conclusion really means, for him, 
only that Mogot owns a Ford And it can seem reasonable, when trying to 
assess Smith’s epistemic status, to attribute to hım either (1) that very reading 
of his conclusion, or (n) the belief that Nogot owns a Ford (as an umportant 
but unstated component ın his reasoning) Yet we must not read into the 
case what someone other than Smith would think, or even what we would 
think, ın his situation to attribute (1) or (u) 1s gratuitous It ıs also the kind of 
attribution to which philosophers are regrettably prone It mterprets an 
epistemic subject as exercising a level of self-awareness and reflectiveness — 
in short, a level of rationality — that philosophers themselves routinely 
believe they routmely exercise (and which they believe that they would 
exercise if they were ın the epistemic subject’s situation) We are potentially 
in the presence of projection We should mterpret Smith in accord, first and 
foremost, with what he clearly does, rather than with what we might like to 
thmk that he 1s domg ‘behmd’ what he clearly does We should not assume 
that Smith 1s thinking ın either of those ways, (1) or (u), about Nogot, since 
(a) we are not told that he 1s, and (b) on the face of it, he 1s talking more 
cautiously, less specrfically 
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As with Henry and Jill, then, we have the chance to mterpret Smith as 
knowing, we are not forced, by the kind of counterfactual to which we 
are standardly directed, to interpret him as lacking knowledge So my 
alternative mterpretation says that he has the knowledge even while almost 
lacking ıt He happened to follow a non-misleading mnferential path (one 
which led to a true conclusion, usmg only true evidence), just as Henry 
happened to be reacting only to a real barn and Just as Jill happened to be 
reacting only to accurate evidence Like Henry and Jill, too, Smith might 
easily have been misled without realizing ıt However, ın fact he was not — 
and its being counterfactually true that he would have been, if he had 
reasoned differently, does not entail that ın fact his epistemic situation 1s one 
where he lacks knowledge 

Part of the larger picture behind my interpretation 1s a fallbilism about 
knowledge And, surprisingly, that 1s already enough to distinguish ıt from 
the usual interpretation The latter demes Smith knowledge on the ground 
that he could so easily have called on false evidence rather than on the 
wholly true evidence which ın fact he used (and on the ground that he 
would not have realized that he was callmg on some false evidence rather 
than only on true evidence) In that way, according to the usual mterpreta- 
tion, there ıs luck m Smuth’s calling only on true evidence rather than on the 
equally accessible false evidence So, concludes the usual interpretation, 
Smuth’s evidence fails to give him knowledge But that conclusion follows 
only if the usual mterpretation 1s presuming this principle 


Other things being equal, one knows that p only 1f 1t 1s not true that one 
might easily not have known that p 


And this 1s an zfallibiist principle, smce it demes that knowledge can just 
happen to be present Because it was quite possible for Smath to have reached 
for the false evidence (bemg deceived by 1t), 1t was quite possible for him not 
to have known Accordingly, ın fact he does fail to know It 1s rromic that most 
epistemologists will accept this interpretation of Smith while also claiming to 
be fallibilists about knowledge 

In fact, 1t 1s not simply ironic, ıt reveals a fundamental confusion on their 
part For instance, it 1s part of why epistemologists have been unable to 
agree on a non-sceptical analysis of Getter cases (and hence why ‘the 
Gettier problem’ has proved to be so problematic) After all, it 1s standard 
for epistemologists to observe that Gettier cases arise 1f we accept that know- 
ledge that can rest on evidence which does not entail $ — that 1s, of we 
accept that knowledge can be fallible ın that way Now most epistemologists 
who accept that knowledge can be fallible analyse its falhbility m no more 
depth than this — and then they expect to understand Gettier cases ın a way 
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that also sees no more fallibility than this ın faluble knowmg However, my 
present pomt ıs that, in a fuller sense of epistemic fallibilism, the usual view 
of the cases rests, at some level, on an infalhbilism about knowledge — the 
kind of infallibilsm described ın the previous paragraph (The usual view 
denies knowledge to the epistemic subject within the Getter cases, and this 
denial, I have argued, rests on what ıs really an infallibilist principle, even if 
not a standardly discussed one) Consequently, 1f we are to understand 
Gettier cases, and hence to solve ‘the Getter problem’, without denying that 
there is fallible knowledge, then we should reject the usual interpretation of 
these cases To that end, I am offering the following fuller conception of fall- 
ible knowledge 


One knows that p even when one might not have done so — indeed, 
even when one might easily not have done so For short one knows 
luckily that p Equivalently’ one knows that p even while almost not doing 
so 


A necessary condition of one’s understanding Gettier cases without denying 
that there ıs fallible knowledge ıs one’s accepting this conception of fallible 
knowledge Superficially, ıt sounds correct to deny that there can be know- 
ledge which ıs lucky But that response 1s nfallibilist — and if we are infall- 
ibilists, we are conceiving of knowledge in a way that does not really allow 
Gettier cases to be anythmg other than a demonstration of how knowledge 
1s absent when fallibility 1s present If so, then it 1s confused for us to seek 
any fallibilist solutions to ‘the Getter problem’ Accordingly, I take it, the 
usual infallibilst response, that of denyımg that one can know luckily, 1s 
misguided 


M 


Epistemologists mistakenly regard the standard interpretation of those cases 
as mandatory, less an interpretation than a datum (so to speak) As $I 
showed, that 1s because they place undue emphasis on various counter- 
factual truths, each of which has this logical form 


1 If the epistemic subject had done X, then he would have been misled as 
regards p (He would have gained a false belief as regards p — either 
mistakenly accepting or rejecting p, as the case may be ) 


If Henry had continued driving and had looked at a fake barn, he would 
have mistakenly thought that he was seeing a barn If Jill had heard the 
announcement, she would have mistakenly thought that there had been no 
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assassination And if Smith had reasoned slightly differently, he would have 
mistakenly thought that Nogot owns a Ford 
The standard interpretation then infers from (1) the following conclusion 


2 The epistemic subject in fact lacks knowledge that $ (or knowledge that 
q, if his believing that q would have depended on his believing that $), ın 
the event of his believing that p upon dommg X, hence while bemg misled 
as regards p 


Henry fails to know that he 1s seeng a barn (we are told) Jill (at ıs assumed) 
does not know that there was an assassmation And Smith (at 1s said) lacks 
knowledge that someone ın the office owns a Ford — where his believing that 
someone there owns one would have depended on his believing that Nogot 
owns a Ford (af he had reasoned differently, by formmg the latter belief, n- 
stead of the existential generalization upon which he did rely) 

But §II above explamed why, in each of our three paradigms, the relevant 
instance of the mference from (1) to (2) 1s valid The generahzaton of those 
three specific explanations of invalidity 1s this 


The inference from (1) to (2) 1s mvalid because an epistemic subject who 
has not done X (e g , who has not been misled by a fake barn) need not 
lack a specific piece of knowledge just because he would lack st of he were 
todo X 


It 1s easy to forget this fact, particularly given the alacrity with which some 
recent epistemologists have tried to bind a person’s lacking knowledge to 
various counterfactual (or, more generally, subyunctive) truths about him 
(Robert Nozack 1s probably the pre-emment proponent of this trend 8) Part 
of what I am arguing 1s that such analyses are mistaken We need an 
intermedhate option, a looser link between knowing and counterfactuals We 
need a way to analyse the epistemic ‘in-betweenness’ of our cases — a way to 
understand how ıt could be, ın each case, that the epistemic subject does not 
lack knowledge even though we are sorely tempted to think that he does The counter- 
factual faihngs of Henry, Jill and Smith are evidence for us of ther lacking 
knowledge But that evidence, being inconclusive (and we should never 
forget that our judgements, even — or especially — on such matters, are 
defeasible), 1s compatible with there also bemg good reasons to regard 
Henry, Jill and Smith as having knowledge instead I have pointed to some 
such reasons 

Thus although each of our epistemic subjects does have knowledge, ıt 
would have been easy for any of them not to have done so All we need add 
to our conceptual repertoire for discussing these cases 1s the idea of an 


* See his Philosophical Explanations (Harvard UP, 1981), pp 172-227 
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epistemic subject’s not lacking knowledge, yet almost clearly domg so Henry, Jill 
and Smith do not lack knowledge but almost do so — indeed, almost clearly 
do so This standardly leads epistemologists to assume that each of these 
epistemic subjects does lack the knowledge m question But ıt 1s no less 
reasonable to infer that the counterfactual lack of true belief on the part of 
Henry, Jul and Smith imphes only their counterfactual lack of knowledge 

To assume that a counterfactual lack of true belief umplies an actual lack of 
knowledge 1s to exemplify the epistemic counterfactuals fallacy 


IV 


Here 1s a possible objection to my interpretation 


It collapses the distinction between knowledge and true belef by 
allowing an epistemic subject knowledge that p because he has a true 
belief that p (and because it 1s only counterfactually that he ıs deceived as 
regards p) One reason for including a counterfactual element in an 
analysis of knowing ıs to prevent our allowing lucky and confident 
guesses, say, to be knowledge Is ıt not badly mistaken, therefore, to 
remove that counterfactual element from one’s analysis of knowing? 


The worry ıs misconceived At most I am lettmg Henry’s, Jill’s and 
Smith’s counterfactually knowing fall with their counterfactual lacks of true 
belief And so I should Because knowledge entails true belief, a belief’s 
being false entails its not bemg knowledge — and its counterfactually bemg 
false entails its counterfactually failmg to be knowledge (But even here I am 
conceding more to the objection than 1s strictly warranted In the existential 
generalization case, Smith ıs not counterfactually lacking knowledge that p 
because of his counterfactually having a false behef that p He counter- 
factually lacks knowledge that q because of his counterfactually having a 
false belief that p and because his belief that g counterfactually depends on 
his counterfactually falsely believing that p Here p 1s ‘Nogot owns a Ford’, 
and q 1s ‘Someone ın the office owns a Ford’ ) 

Stull, Iam not allowing that Henry, Jill and Smith have knowledge simply 
because each has a true behef (and hence 1s not actually bemg deceived) I 
am presenting an interpretation of them as having knowledge — but the 
interpretation’s reason for this 1s not just that they are not being deceived 
Henry, Jill and Smith have knowledge because each has a true belief which 
1s much more than that — a true belief which 1s well supported by evidence, 
none of which is false (This does not leave counterfactuals with no epistem- 
ological contributions to make To mention but two examples perhaps they 
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help to determine whether an epistemic subject really bekeves that $, or how 
well he 1s using his evdence To say more about these matters 1s beyond this 
paper’s scope, though ) 

If you remain unconvinced, here 1s a simpler supposed Gettier case 


Russell looks at a clock, sees that ıt registers the time as 11 00, and infers 
the true belief that ıt ıs 1100 am He has often relied on this clock, 
knowing it to be rehable Nevertheless, the clock happened to stop at 
II oY pm the previous night Does Russell know that 1t 1s 1100 am? 
No 


If the sttuation had been the same, but with the world ending immediately 
afterwards, would Russell have died not knowing what time ıt was? I think 
that he would have known The inclination to think that he would not have 
known 1s due, in part, to assessing his actual thinking’s epistemic import mn 
terms of how he would have thought a few minutes later, as he became 
suspicious of the clock’s lack of temporal progress No such assessment 1s 
conceptually mandatory Hume would remark on a metaphysical independ- 
ence here, there 1s also an accompanying epistemic independence 


V 


Each of our three main cases 1s over twenty years old Yet the same pattern 
of epistemological thinking still appears 

In Landa Zagzebski’s virus X/virus Y case, Dr Jones 1s aware of the strong 
correlation between virus X and her patient’s symptoms ' She infers that 
the patient has X In fact the patient’s symptoms are due to Y, an unknown 
virus Nevertheless, X 1s also present, although it arrived too recently for it to 
have generated any symptoms Zagzebski assumes that Dr Jones’ diagnosis 
(‘The patient has X’), although justified and true, 1s not knowledge In other 
words, this 1s meant to be a Gettier case 

But the case admits of the same treatment, mutatis mutandis, as Feldman’s 
Zagzebski’s standard interpretation of 1t relies on a counterfactual like this 


If Dr Jones had reasoned slightly differently — ın particular, if she had 
reached the same diagnosis via the premise that the patient’s symptoms 
were caused by X, mstead of via the premise that they were strongly 
correlated with XY — she would unwittingly have been misled m her 

° The example, from an unpublished paper by John Bigelow, 1s adapted from Bertrand 
Russell, Human Knowledge 1ts Scope and Limits (London George Allen & Unwin, 1948), pp 170-1 


1 The Inescapabuility of Gettier Problems’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 44 (1994), pp 65-73, 
atp 71 For brevity, I shall sumplify the case a httle 
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reasoning She would have been using false evidence, lowering her 
chance of deriving a true conclusion 


And Dr Jones might, so easily, have reasoned ın that way So she would have 
reached the same conclusion (“The patient has virus X’) without realzing 
that she was being misled along the way Hence her reaching that conclu- 
sion now, also without thinking that she 1s bemg misled, does not make her 
behef knowledge, even though ıt ıs true and she 1s not actually being misled 
She might as well have been misled by her reasoning, epistemically speaking 
The epistemic result 1s the same either way The counterfactual lack of 
knowledge (if she had used false evidence ın her reasoning) ımphes the 
actual lack of ıt (when she uses no false evidence in her reasoning) 

That 1s a putative explanation, mvolving a counterfactual, of why Dr 
Jones’ diagnosis is not knowledge But it ıs optional Here 1s an alternative 
mterpretation of her diagnosis’ epistemic status, an interpretation at least as 
plausible as the usual one confronted by her ımıtıal evidence, there were 
different inferential paths Dr Jones could have followed to reach that 
diagnosis Some of them would have mvolved her bemg musled (usmg false 
evidence), the one she chose did not Like our other epistemic subjects, then. 
Dr Jones has knowledge — even while almost lacking ıt She happened to 
follow a non-musleading inferential path (to a true conclusion, using only 
true evidence), just as Smith did, and just as Henry happened to be reacting 
only to a real barn, and just as Jill happened to be reacting only to accurate 
evidence Like them, Dr Jones might easily have been misled without realiz- 
ing 1t However, ın fact she was not — and its being counterfactually true that 
she would have been, if she had reasoned differently, does not entail that in 
fact she lacks knowledge 

Presumably there 1s luck in Dr Jones’ having followed the mferential path 
she did follow Yet this does not entail that, once she zs following that path, 1t 
cannot lead to knowledge At worst, it entails a respect in which she almost 
failed to know As Zagzebski emphasizes, Dr Jones has excellent evidence 
Somewhat luckily, ıt led to a correct diagnosis But, as I observed at the end 
of §IT, the kind of luck involved ıs that with which — necessarily — falhbilism 
1s compatible (Zagzebski, too, remarks at pp 72-3 on the possibility of 
allowing knowmg to involve an element of luck, as well as on the hnk 
between fallibiism and the possibility of there bemg Getter cases ) As fall- 
ibilists, we should accept that reasoning ın one way rather than another can 
make the difference between gaining inferential knowledge and not dog so 
— even when reasoners might easily have reasoned, like Dr Jones, in either 
way The fact that they might be unaware of how close they were (by 
following a different inferential path) to not gaining the knowledge 1s neither 
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here nor there Even internalists do not make knowmg depend on one’s 
being aware of how close one was to not knowing, or (conversely) of how 
securely one does know Nor will many epistemologists say that knowing that 
one knows ıs required if one 1s to know My mterpretation allows Dr Jones 
knowledge of the patient’s having X, without implying that she knows her 
diagnosis to be knowledge She can know even while almost not having 
known — regardless of whether she knows that she almost failed to know 

A person’s being in that situation makes ıt easy for an onlooker, even an 
epistemological one, to be mistaken in believing that the person 1s not in that 
situation More precisely, it is easy to mistake knowing that p while almost not 
knowing that p for not knowing that p There 1s luck volved in Dr Jones’ 
reaching the correct diagnosis by wholly correct reasoning, and we (when 
examining her situation from ‘outside’), unlike her, are aware of this So it 1s 
natural for us to deny her knowledge But I have argued that we may mter- 
pret the case, no less coherently, as one where there 1s — but almost 1s not — 
knowledge Again, Dr Jones knows — even though she might easily not have 
done so, and even though she would not have been aware of not domg so 

Does all of this reveal a respect m which knowmg ıs at least somewhat 
analogous to abiding by a convention? There might be luck, some arbitrari- 
ness, in Dr Jones’ mutial choice of a hne of reasonmg But once this choice 
has been made, knowledge can result (just as an action can be convention- 
ally correct, ın spite of some arbitrarmess in the original formation of the 
convention) In contrast, the usual epistemological interpretation seems to 
treat knowing as unable to withstand such arbitrary begmnings or founda- 
tions — so that if any luck was needed to reach one’s true belief, the belief 
fails to be knowledge As we saw at the end of §IJ, though, the usual inter- 
pretation 1s really a kind of infallibilism — not allowing that one knows that p, 
if ıt would have been so easy for one not to know that p If we are fallibilists, 
we should accept that one can be lucky to know that p — for example, 
following a particular path of reasoning, even if it 1s a less reflective one 
Knowing has at least this much fragihty — contingency There can be close 
possible worlds where a person’s knowledge that p disappears (even ın cır- 
cumstances in which ıt might have become more secure instead), without 1ts 
therefore disappearing from this world But a fallibiist should allow that 
knowledge can be fragile, or contingent, or lucky, in that way 


VI 


We have found that supposed Gettier cases whose epistemic subjects use no 
false evidence need not be treated as Gettier cases after all In order to 
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mterpret them as cases where the epistemic subjects lack knowledge, we 
need to call on putatively explanatory counterfactuals But those counter- 
factuals do not entail the knowledge-demals they are routinely assumed to 
ground So, ın so far as those counterfactuals are needed to ground those 
denials, we have some logical hcence to reject the denials — to interpret the 
epistemic subjects as having the knowledge they are standardly assumed to 
lack 

Part of that mterpretation, of course, needs to explain why so many of us 
are nevertheless so tempted to deny those epistemic subjects knowledge My 
cla 1s that we are misled by the fact that ın each case the epistemic subject 
almost — mdeed, almost clearly — lacks knowledge We are msufficiently 
attuned to the phenomenon of a person’s almost lacking knowledge 

There 1s logical space, therefore, to conclude that thesis (T) 1s true (see 
p 453 above) That is, we may coherently claim — even ın the face of these 
cases — that it 1s sufficient, for one’s well supported true belief’s being 
knowledge, that one’s support for it contain nothing false Epistemologists 
have embraced too speedily, too willingly, a demal of that truth Doing so 
has prevented their knowing what knowledge 1s "! 


Unwwersity of New South Wales 


1 Thanks to anonymous referees for The Philosophical Quarterly for very helpful criticisms of 
earher versions of this paper I presented an even earher version at Monash Unversity, and I 
am grateful to those who contributed to the stunulatimg discussion on that occasion 
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ANTI-INDIVIDUALISM AND FREGEANISM 


By Scotr KimsroucH 


Since at least the tıme of Frege, ıt has been normal to suppose that Judge- 
ments of differential dubitability constitute a test for difference of belief 
content In other words, 1f 1t 1s possible for S to beleve that p while doubting 
that q, the belief that p differs ın content from the behef that q For brevity, I 
shall call this test ‘the differential dubitability test’ or ‘DDT’ And I shall call 
the view that DDT 1s a vahd test for difference of content ‘Fregeanism’, 
pausing to explain this choice of terminology below m §II A second, more 
recent thesis about the notion of belief content has also gained popularity 
thanks largely to the work of Tyler Burge Burge has convinced many philo- 
sophers of the truth of anti-mdividualism, the thesis that ‘a person’s mental 
state and event kinds might, m principle, vary with variations m the en- 
vironment, even as the person’s physical history and constitution, described 
non-mntentionally and individuahstically (without relation to the physical and 
social environments), remain constant’ ! 

Burge sees no conflict between ant-mdividualism and Fregeamsm And 
he is surely nght that there 1s no logical contradiction m maintaming both 
views Fregeanism does not, after all, logically ımply the truth of mdividual- 
ism However, I shall argue that Fregeanism zs mcompatible with the 
presuppositions implicit ın the thought-experiments Burge uses to justify 
ant-individualsm In other words, Fregeanism ıs incompatible with the 
standard arguments m favour of anti-individualism While this leaves 
open the possibilty of reconciling the two views by findmg some other 


! T Burge, ‘Intellectual Norms and Foundations of Mind’, Journal of Philosophy, 83 (1986), 
pp 697-720 (hereafter INFM), at p 697, see p 79 of his ‘Individualsm and the Mental’ 
(hereafter IM), Midwest Studves in Philosophy, 4 (1979), pp 73-121, for similar formulations of the 
anti-individualisuc conclusion of his thought-experiments His defence of this position features 
thought-expermments simular to those first presented by Hilary Putnam in ‘The Meaning of 
“Meaning”’, repr in Putnam’s Philosophical Papers, Vol 1 Mind, Language, and Reality (Cam- 
bridge UP, 1975), pp 215-71 
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justification for anti-individualism that ıs consistent with Fregeanism, most 
anti-individualists rely on the thought-experments to justify their view So, 
as matters stand now, either anti-mdividualism or Fregeamism has to go 

To establish this claim, I begin ın §I by reconstructing Burge’s well known 
‘arthritis’ thought-experiment, drawmg out the presuppositions which m my 
view lead to a conflict with Fregeamism I then turn mn §II to establish 
Burge’s commitment to Fregeamism and to relate my discussion of Fregean- 
1sm to some additional assumptions about the notion of content that are 
often associated with Frege and DDT This exercise clarifies my choice of 
terminology, but more importantly suggests the radical extent to which anti- 
individualists who accept the standard thought-experiments must depart 
from popular semantic and metaphysical assumptions hke the view that 
belief consists ın a relation to a content With the necessary preliminaries 
out of the way, I proceed in §III to argue that Fregeanism 1s incompatible 
with the presuppositions of anti-individualistic thought-experrments My 
strategy throughout will be to clarify the notion of content expressed in 
Burge’s anti-individualistic thought-expermment by considering the work that 
notion does in the thought-experiment, and seeking an understanding of 
anti-mndividualistic content that coheres with the presuppositions about 
content incurred ın the course of the thought-experiment 


I BURGE’S THOUGHT-EXPERIMENT 


Burge deploys a now famous three-step thought-experument to defend ant- 
mdividualism In this section, I shall reconstruct the thought-experiment 
with an eye to drawing out presuppositions that, m my view, prove n- 
compatible with Fregeanism My discussion of the thought-experiment 1s 
accordingly intended not as a defence, but rather as an exploration of the 
commitments that must be made ın the course of a defence For, while I am 
in fact sympathetic with the thought-experiment, my main goal ın this paper 
1s not to argue for anti-individualism (which Burge has done quite capably in 
any case), but to show that acceptance of Burge’s thought-experiment 
precludes acceptance of Fregeanism 

The basic purpose of Burge’s thought-experiment 1s to provide a case m 
which there are differences among the beliefs of ‘mdividualistic twins’ — 
individuals whose physical constitution and history, described without refer- 
ence to their surrounding physical or social environments, are exactly the 
same (see IM pp 77ff) The focus 1s accordingly on establishing an inter- 
subjective difference of content This focus on a difference of content may 
encourage the view that ant-mdividualism lacks commitments regarding 
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sameness of content, and 1s accordingly consistent with any further test for 
additional differences of content, mcludnmg DDT However, in this section I 
shall draw out two presuppositions of Burge’s thought-experments which in 
SII below I shall argue are incompatible with Fregeanism 

Reflecting on the T step of Burge’s thought-experment brings to light 
the first important presupposition that will figure ın my argument In partı- 
cular, Burge’s thought-experiment presupposes liberal critena Sor possession of 
shared concepts, m the sense that competent speakers typically possess the same 
concepts as their fellows despite ignorance of or mistakes about the con- 
ditions for making true applications of those concepts 

In the first step of the thought-experiment, Burge describes a patient, 
whom I shall call ‘Bert’, who believes that he has arthritis m his thigh Of 
course, stated thus starkly the attribution seems hopeless For Bert seems to 
be ignorant of the defining conditions of arthritis, and so it may be thought 
that he should not be credited with the concept of arthritis But Burge 
describes Bert’s history more fully, providing a background which makes it 
natural to suppose that Bert has a wide range of more or less ordinary beliefs 
and other attitudes literally attributable using the term ‘arthritis’ And we 
could go further than Burge does in defendmg the attribution of the belief, 
creditmg Bert with a reasonable but false theory about arthritis, to support a 
hteral interpretation of Bert’s clam that he has arthritis in his thigh Of 
course, when Bert tells his doctor that he has arthritis ın his thigh, the doctor 
mforms him that he cannot possibly have arthntis in his thigh because 
arthritis afflicts joints only Bert accepts the doctor’s correction, abandoning 
his earher self-diagnosis 

Importantly, the first step of the thought-experment commuts the anu- 
individualist to maimtaimuing that Bert expresses the concept of arthritis by 
his uses of the term ‘arthritis’, despite his initial disagreement with his doctor 
about how that concept should be apphed In order to sustain this commut- 
ment, liberal criteria of shared concept possession must be presupposed it 
must be possible for an individual to share a concept with his fellows despite 
ignorance of or mistakes about the conditions for correctly applying the 
concept Burge recognizes this presupposition, remarking (IM p 79) that 
the possibilty of “ncomplete understanding’ like Bert’s 1s the ‘key to the 
thought-expermment’ As we shall see later, however, Burge fails to recognize 
how his commitment to hberal critena of concept possession contributes to 
an mcompatibility with his Fregeanism 

Before we move on to the second presupposition of the thought- 
experiment, ıt ıs worth mentioning that the assumption that Bert and his 
doctor share the concept of arthritis does not depend upon Bert’s deference 
to the doctor’s judgement, as is sometimes supposed All that ıs required 1s 
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the assumption that Bert and his doctor contradict one another in their 
respective claims about Bert’s thigh And that does not require Bert to 
agree For example, Bert may reject the doctor’s judgement because he 
believes that arthritis 1s the result of a certain sort of friction, and suspects 
that the metal pin he had surgically ımplanted ın his thigh after a motor- 
cycle accident 1s causing such friction In such an event, Bert still expresses 
beliefs about arthritis despite his refusal to defer to the doctor’s judgement. 
The point that concepts may be shared despite disagreement about how to 
apply them (and a corresponding lack of deference) will be important later 
But first the reconstruction of the thought-experiment must be completed 

The second step of the thought-expermment consists ın a counterfactual 
supposition In the counterfactual situation, all of Bert’s past and present 
physical and phenomenal properties are held constant, but the medical and 
lay communities use the term ‘arthritis’ to apply to a wider range of ailments 
than we actually do, encompassing some muscular ailments which mclude 
Bert’s thigh problem Finally, in the third step, Burge draws his ant- 
individualistic conclusion, observing that Bert and his twin do not express 
the same beliefs with their uses of the term ‘arthntis’ For Bert and his twin 
should each be taken to use the term ‘arthritis’ to apply to the same range of 
ailments as the other speakers ın their respective lnnguistic communtties, but 
the speakers ın their respective communities do not apply the term ‘arthritis’ 
in the same way 

A proper understanding of the second and third steps of Burge’s thought- 
experiment reveals a second mmportant presupposition In particular, 
the thought-expermment presupposes that the notion of content 1s tied to the 
conditions for making true applications of concepts This pomt may be clari- 
fied by reflecting on how the difference between the actual and counter- 
factual communities must be understood if the thought-experment 1s to 
establish the anti-individuahstic conclusion that the beliefs of Bert and his 
individualistic twin differ m content 

The differences among the contents of the actual and counterfactual 
beliefs which Bert expresses using the term ‘arthritis’ are naturally taken to 
follow from the differences between the actual and counterfactual uses of the 
term ‘arthntis’ in Bert’s actual community, the term ‘arthritis’ never applies 
to the thigh, but the term does apply to the thigh in the counterfactual 
community At this pomt, it 1s mportant to be clear that this stipulated 
difference ın the actual use of the term ‘arthritis’ 1s not merely a difference in 
the hnguistic dispositions of speakers ın the two communities For in describ- 
ing the counterfactual situation, Burge ıs not only asking that we magme 
certain words to be produced ın certam circumstances we are also to 
assume that the application of the term ‘arthritis’ to thigh conditions lıke 
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Bert’s ıs ue m the counterfactual community, that Bert’s twin expresses a 
true behef when he asserts the sentence ‘I have arthritis ın my thigh’ In 
other words, ıt 1s part of the stipulated descnption of the counterfactual com- 
munity that neither the medical authorities nor the lay community in the 
counterfactual community are subject to correction by appeal to actual 
medical practice (or vce versa) For if we could correct the counter- 
factual medical authorities by appeal to actual medical practice, we could 
also correct Bert’s counterfactual twin he, like Bert ın the actual situation, 
would then express a false belief about arthnis when he asserts the sentence ‘I 
have arthritis n my thigh’ 

These observations bring to light a second important presupposition of 
Burge’s thought-experiment, which for brevity I shall call the ‘connection to 
truth-conditions’ To sustain the conclusion of the thought-expermment, the 
anti-individualist 1s commutted to maintaining that contents differ when they 
mvolve concepts that are truly apphed in different circumstances At the 
same time, however, differences of opmion regarding the correct application 
of a concept are insufficient on their own to establish a difference of content 
On pam of rendering impossible disagreements lıke that between Bert and 
his doctor, and indeed of underminmg the first presupposition of the 
thought-expermment identified above, the notion of content cannot be tied to 
the acceptance of certain opmuons (e g, the opmion of the ‘experts’), but 
must instead be connected to truth-conditions When ıt 1s combmed with a 
commitment to liberal criteria of concept possession, we shall see ın §III how 
the connection to truth-conditions leads to an incompatibility with Fregean- 
ism Furst, however, I pause to establish Burge’s acceptance of Fregeanism 


II BURGE’S FREGEAN FRAMEWORK 


In this section, I begin by establishing Burge’s acceptance of Fregeanism, the 
view that DDT 1s a valid test for difference of content I then briefly discuss 
some common semantic and metaphysical assumptions that usually go along 
with Fregeanism Although my subsequent focus will revert to the relation- 
ship between anti-individualism and DDT ın partcular, I have adopted 
the label ‘Fregeanism’ for the view that DDT 1s a valid test for difference 
of content because I believe that the mcompatibihty between ant- 
individualism and Fregeamism (so defined) ultimately extends to further 
assumptions often associated with Frege To establish this pomt, I shall show 
that the relevant metaphysical and semantic assumptions imply DDT For 
any view that implies DDT must be at least as mcompatible with ant- 
mdividualism as DDT ıs 
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In explaining his understanding of the notion of content, Burge (IM p 74) 
avows the intention to remam neutral ‘among various semantical and 
metaphysical accounts of precisely how ¢hai-clauses function and precisely 
what, if anything, contents are’ However, despite this declaration of 
neutrality, on the same page Burge insists that the notion of content holds ‘a 
place in a systematic theory of mentalistic language’ (his ttalics), later glossmg 
contents as the ‘semantical contribution’ of content-clauses Having cast the 
notion of content ın this semantic role, Burge remarks (p 75) that contents 
differ when ‘counterpart components of _that-clauses allude to distinguish- 
able elements ın people’s cognitive lives’ For example, with an explicit nod 
to Frege’s treatment of such cases, Burge claims that the thought that Mt 
McKinley ıs the highest mountain in the United States differs in content 
from the thought that the highest mountain ın the United States ıs the 
highest mountain ın the United States For (ibid) the terms ‘Mt McKunley’ 
and ‘the highest mountain in the United States’ ‘serve, or might serve, to 
indicate cognitively different notions’ A similar pomt ıs made on the next 
page with respect to the terms ‘water’ and ‘H,O’, where Burge observes that 
‘thinking that water 1s not fit to drink 1s different from thinking that H,O 1s 
not fit to drmk’ In these cases, DDT 1s clearly driving the distinctions Burge 
makes among contents 

This 1s not a new theme for Burge In his paper ‘Belief and Synonymy’ he 
deploys differential dubitability judgements to argue that exchanging 
linguistic synonyms ın ‘that’-clauses of belief attributions need not preserve 
the content of the attributed belief? A similar strategy 1s pursued at INFM 
Pp 714-17, where Burge agan mvokes Frege in using differential dubit- 
ability judgements to establish that linguistic meaning must be distinguished 
from belief content (ın this paper Burge uses the term ‘cognitive value’ m- 
stead of ‘content’, the difference appears to be purely terminological) 

Despite Burge’s clear commitment to Fregeanism, it 1s important to be 
clear that his thought-experment does not presuppose Fregeanism Burge 
seems to be aware of this fact he notes (IM §]) that his thought-experment 
relies upon a difference in the extension of the term ‘arthritis’ between the 
actual and counterfactual communuties, rather than relymg on a general 
principle to the effect that all substitution failures ın belief contexts indicate 
differences of content Nevertheless ıt ıs worth pomting out explicitly why 
Fregeanism 1s stronger than what ıs needed for defending the thought- 
experiments Burge’s anti-ndividualistic thought-experment establishes an 
mter-subyective difference of content among the behefs of individualistic 
twins We saw in the previous section that these differences may be 
established by reflecting on the conditions for the true application of the 


? Burge, ‘Belef and Synonymy’, Journal of. Philosophy, 75 (1978), pp 119-38 
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concepts expressed by the twins’ respective uses of the term ‘arthritis’ The 
thought-expermment can accordingly succeed if contents are not disting- 
uished for any other reason In particular, at least for the sake of the 
thought-experiments, there ıs no need to suppose that the notion of content 
distinguishes all sna-subjectively distinguishable behefs But that 1s just what 
DDT requires of the notion of content DDT counts all mtra-subjectively 
perceived differences of content as actual differences of content As I shall 
now discuss, this feature of DDT reflects DDT’s consonance with common 
metaphysical and semantic assumptions usually associated with the term 
‘content’ But, as we shall see ın the next section, the extra strength of DDT 
leads to an mcompatibility with the presuppositions of anti-individualistic 
thought-experiments 

Although my focus in the rest of the paper will quickly return to DDT, it 
1s important to recognize that the mplications of my subsequent discussion 
of anti-individualism are not hmited to DDT For DDT 1s just the tip of the 
Fregean iceberg, as can be seen by noting that DDT 1s ımplied by popular 
semantic and metaphysical assumptions that are, hke DDT, often associated 
with Frege In particular, DDT 1s implied by the metaphysical thesis that 
belief consists in a relation to a content, and also by the semantic view 
that contents are the semantic values or referents of ‘that’-clauses of belief 
attributions 

On the metaphysical side, given the view that belief metaphysically con- 
sists ın a relation to a content (hereafter ‘the relational metaphysics’), there 
are only two relevant criteria for identifymg a behef the believer and the 
content believed Accordingly, given the relational metaphysics, if an mdi- 
vidual has the belief that p at a given tıme, and the belief that p has the same 
content as the belief that q, then that individual believes that q as well, since 
the behef that p just ıs the belief that q ‘both’ beliefs consist in a relation 
to the same content, and are accordingly indistmguishable The relational 
metaphysics clearly mples DDT For since doubting 1s just a form of not 
believing, if an individual believes that p while doubting that q, the contents 
expressed by the embedded sentences ‘p’ and ‘g’ must be different on pain of 
admitting that the mdividual ın question both ıs and ıs not related to a 
particular content by the belief relation * As I shall discuss in the next 
section, Fregean proponents of the relational metaphysics can admittedly 
neutralize the use of DDT for establishing differences of content by 
discounting individuals’ own judgements as to which contents they believe 
and which they doubt, but this observation does not call into question the 

3 This argument may be blocked by appealing to ‘guises’ or ‘ways of believing’ a content, 


asin N Salmon, Frege’s Puzzle (MIT Press, 1986) But my concern here 1s not with Russellians 
lıke Salmon, but with traditional Fregeans lıke Burge, who have no truck with ‘guises’ 
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pomt that the relational metaphysics mphes DDT As a result, if anti- 
individualism (as standardly defended) and DDT are incompatible, so are 
anti-individualism and the relational metaphysics 

On the semantic side, DDT 1s mphed by the assumption that contents 
are the referents or semantic values of the ‘that’-clauses of behef attributions 
This assumption owes its snsprration to Frege’s suggestion that the Bedeutung 
of a sentence mside a ‘that’-clause 1s 1ts ordinary Sinn,* so 1t should not come 
as a surprise that ıt umphes DDT The implication arses in the following 
way The semantic value of an expression 1s the compositional contribution 
of that expression to the truth-conditions of the sentences in which 1t occurs 
Expressions that are not mter-substitutable salva ventate m some context 
accordingly cannot have the same semantic value So if the semantic value 
of the ‘that’-clauses of belief attributions are contents, any pair of ‘that’- 
clauses that are not inter-substitutable salva veritate must differ ın content But 
then DDT must be true For DDT works by identifymg expressions that are 
not inter-substitutable salva veritate m ‘that’-clauses to say that ıt 1s possible 
for S to believe that p while doubting that q 1s just to say that ıt may be true 
that S believes that p but false that S believes that g Thus, like the relational 
metaphysics, the semantic view that contents are the semantic values o7 
‘that’-clauses 1s at least as compatible with anti-individualism as DDT 1s 

These observations broaden the impact of my subsequent argument, but 
they also serve as a helpful reminder that, ın attempting to interpret the 
notion of content at work in anti-individualstic thought-experiments, we 
cannot just assume that popular assumptions often associated with the term 
‘content’ will be compatible with the anti-individualistic noton As we shall 
now see, Fregeanism is not 


I ANTI-INDIVIDUALISM AND FREGEANISM 


As we saw ın ȘI, the thought-experiments standardly offered ın defence of 
anti-individuahsm rely on two important presuppositions regarding the 
notion of content In particular, the first step of the thought-expermment pre- 
supposes liberal criteria for possession of shared concepts And in the second 
and third steps of the thought-experiment we saw that the notion of content 
1s tied to the notion of truth-conditions contents differ when they involve 
concepts that are truly applied in different circumstances, though differing 
opinions about the conditions for applying a given term do not similarly imply 
a difference ın the concepts and contents expressed In this section I shall 


+G Frege, ‘On Sense and Meaning’ (1892), n Collected Papers, ed B McGumness (Oxford 
Blackwell, 1984), pp 157-77 
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argue that these presuppositions are incompatible with Fregeanism, the view 
that DDT provides a valid test for difference of content For in the context 
of the anti-individualist’s presuppositions DDT may be expected to deliver 
incorrect (or at best premature) results To establish this pomt, I shall argue 
that the anti-mdividuahsts’ presuppositions commit them to the poss- 
ibility that equivalences of content may be discovered, but that DDT forces 
them to deny the possibilty The anti-individualist’s commitment to the 
possibility of discovermg equivalences of content may be brought out by 
considering how questions of sameness and difference of content are settled, 
both within Burge’s thought-experment and in actual practice 

How do we know that the conditions for truly applying the term ‘arthritis’ 
differ between the actual and counterfactual communities in Burge’s 
thought-expersment? Well, ın mvented cases like Burge’s, stipulation suffices 
to assure us that the counterfactual community’s application of the term 
‘arthritis’ to Bert’s thigh ıs true Although this appeal to strpulation is above 
reproach ın the context of the thought-experiment, when real communities 
are at issue we cannot take refuge m stipulations Instead, we must de- 
termine whether the other community’s practice of using a certam term 
contradicts ours or 1s merely different from ours — whether we have a 
genuine disagreement or are merely talkmg past each other This determm- 
ation 1s standardly made withm translation practice, where divergences in 
usage challenge the translator to distinguish differences of concepts from 
differences of opmion involving the same concepts 

How these determmations are made may be illustrated by compounding 
our counterfactuals, by supposing that the counterfactual community Burge 
describes 1s a real community that we discover In other words, we are to 
pretend that our epistemic relation to the counterfactual community 1s as ıt 
1s to any real community that we might discover (I shall use scare quotes 
around the word ‘counterfactual’ to signal that the counterfactual commun- 
ity 1s being treated as a place we have discovered rather than an imaginary 
place the characteristics of which we know by stipulation ) With this sup- 
position in place, stipulation no longer suffices to assure us that the term 
‘arthritis’ 1s not mter-translatable between the actual and ‘counterfactual’ 
communities Whether ‘arthritis’ 1s mter-translatable depends upon whether 
the divergences ın application between the two communuties are reflective of 
mistakes on the part of speakers in one community or the other Of course, 
we would be justifiably reluctant to say that a relatively coherent and stable 
practice 1s mistaken just because ıt differs from ours However, we shall 
sometumes have reason to believe that differences in usage between our 
linguistic community and some other community reflect mistakes (ours or 


theirs) 
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For example, suppose the cases of ‘muscular arthritis’ recognized by the 
medical authorities ın the ‘counterfactual’ community are not rheumatoic 
problems, do not respond to the same sorts of medication as arthnitis, and 
typically strike teenagers (usually at the onset of puberty) rather than older 
adults Furthermore, the only reason the cases of ‘muscular arthritis’ were 
ever called ‘arthritis’ 1s that, a couple of hundred years ago, both ‘muscular 
arthritis’ and ‘arthritis of the jomts’ were thought to be the result of the same 
sort of witch’s spell There ıs then good reason to criticize the ‘counter- 
factual’ community’s application of the term ‘arthritis’ to thigh ailments like 
Bert’s If we find these criticisms compelling, we should conclude that our 
term ‘arthntis’ translates theirs Mistakes in this judgement are no doubt 
possible, but the reluctance of the ‘counterfactual’ community to accept cor- 
rection does not establish that a mistake has been made the ‘counterfactual’ 
community’s insistence on their way of speakmg may indicate a deeper 
rationale for their practice which we have failed to comprehend or to which 
we have not accorded due weight, but ıt may also reflect irresponsible stub- 
bornness (e g, an unreasonable commutment to a respected medical text) 
That is to say, our relationship to the speakers of the ‘counterfactual’ 
community may be like the relationship between Bert and his doctor rf Bert 
refuses to defer to the doctor’s judgement on account of accepting a false 
theory about arthritis 

If the term ‘arthritis’ 1s mter-translatable between the actual and ‘counter- 
factual’ communities, members of both communities express beliefs about 
arthritis with their uses of the term ‘arthritis’ At least, that ıs the way ant- 
mdividuahsts must view the situation For given their commitment to liberal 
criteria of concept possession and the connection to truth-conditions, anti- 
individualists are ın no better position to assert that the counterfactual 
medical authorities must be uncniticizable in their use of the term ‘arthritis’ 
than to say that Bert must be The relationship between ‘counterfactual’ and 
actual medical authorities ın the case described above ıs accordingly 
analogous to the relationship between Bert and his doctor ın both cases, 
anti-individualists should conclude that mistakes have been made that stand 
to be corrected 

Just as an anti-individualist should be open to discovermg that members 
of the ‘counterfactual’ community are mistaken ın their usage of the term 
‘arthritis’, so should he be open to discovermg that our actual usage may be 
corrected in relation to theirs For example, suppose an mvestigation of the 
‘counterfactual’ community reveals that ‘counterfactual’ doctors formerly 
applied the term ‘arthritis’ as we do now, but that they discovered that all 
the cases of arthritis they encountered were caused by a certain kind of 
nerve disorder They then discovered that the same sort of nerve disorder 
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sometimes strikes muscle tissue, and accordingly extended the application of 
‘arthritis’ to cover such cases In such a situation we might well become con- 
vinced that Bert does have arthritis ın his thigh, that our usage may be 
corrected ın relation to ‘counterfactual’ usage Given liberal criteria of con- 
cept possession, anti-individualists are certainly ın no position to rule out the 
possibility of such mistakes This pomt ıs further supported by reflecting that 
anti-individualists lıke Burge are committed to recognizing the persistence of 
content through theory change * There ıs no reason to distinguish between 
theory changes that we initiate on our own and theory changes that 
members of another community persuade us to make 

For the purposes of my argument, ıt does not much matter whether the 
particular cases described above are cases m which one community can or 
should correct another m the usage of a particular term The important 
point 1s that anti-individualists are committed to the possibility of discover- 
mg such equivalences of content For given liberal criteria for concept 
possession and the connection to truth-conditions, the fact that speakers ın a 
pair of linguistic communities differ im ther opmions as to how a particular 
term should be apphed can no more establish a difference of content than 
can the divergence in usage between Bert and his doctor However, as we 
shall now see, Fregeanism makes ıt impossible for the anti-mdividuahst to 
acknowledge the possibility of discovering equivalences of content compat- 
ibly with the presuppositions of the thought-experiments To show that this 
is the case, I shall present a prima face problem for Fregeanism, and explain 
how the natural Fregean response to that problem 1s precluded by the 
presuppositions of the anti-individualist’s thought-experiments 

The prima face problem for Fregeans ıs this application of DDT seems to 
imply a negative answer to the question of sameness of content as soon as 
that question 1s asked To illustrate, let us suppose that Bert speaks French 
as well as English As a speaker of French, he 1s competent ım the use of the 
term ‘arthnie’, but he 1s unaware that ‘arthnie’ 1s the French translation of 
‘arthritis’ Suppose further that, despite believing that he has arthritis ın his 
thigh, Bert doubts that he has arthrite m his thigh ê Just by kanng such doubts, 
Bert apparently forces Fregean proponents of DDT to distinguish the 
contents of the beliefs he expresses using the terms ‘arthritis’ and ‘arthnite’ 
And Bert’s case 1s not extraordinary similar examples can be constructed 
using any other pair of inter-translatable terms DDT accordingly seems to 
rule out the possibility that we can become convinced, despite the initial and 


$ For Burge’s explicit adoption of this commitment, see INFM pp 715ff 

ê A case of this kind ıs presented ın B Loar, ‘Social Content and Psychological Content’, 
mR Gnmm and D Merrill (eds), The Contents of Thought (Um of Arizona Press, 1988), 
pp 99-110, though in the service of a different pot 
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continuing possibility of doubt, that contents are shared across linguistic 
communities Since anti-mdividualists are committed to that possibility, they 
apparently must reject Fregeanism 

At this juncture, Fregeans who reject anti-mdividualistic thought- 
experiments can consistently clam that the application of DDT 1s mappro- 
priate ın the case of bilingual Bert For, they may complain, Bert’s use of the 
term ‘arthritis’ clearly mdicates that he does not understand that term, so his 
assertion of the sentence ‘T have arthritis in my thigh’ does not really express 
the belief that he has arthritis in his thigh Consequently, even if Bert does 
doubt that he has arthnte m his thigh, DDT cannot be applied to show that 
‘arthritis’ and ‘arthrite’ express different concepts The general strategy here 
1s to block the excessive application of DDT by calling to question ap- 
parent expressions of belief and doubt A Fregean move of this sort clearly 
requires fairly strict criteria of concept possession For example, the Fregean 
may claim that understanding a concept consists in knowledge of the condi- 
tions for truly applymg that concept Given Bert’s attempt to apply the term 
‘arthritis’ to his thigh, the Fregean can maimtai that Bert does not know the 
conditions for truly applymg that concept, and so cannot be credited with 
beliefs about arthrits On a Fregean conception of understanding, he can at 
best be credited with some idiosyncratic, idiolectic concept, or the meta- 
linguistic belief that the term ‘arthritis’ applies to his thigh 

Given therr commitment to liberal criteria of concept possession, anti- 
mdividualists cannot block the application of DDT by adopting some 
stringent test of understanding or concept possession Bert’s possession of the 
behef that he has arthritis m his thigh can only be demed on pain of 
undermining the first step of the thought-experment Whatever the merits 
of an idiolectic or meta-lmguistic approach to attributing beliefs may be, 
then, such an approach ıs not available to the anti-individualist ’ Likewise, 
the question of whether members of the actual and ‘counterfactual’ com- 
munities express the same or different concepts cannot be confined to a 
meta-linguistic level, as the Fregean would have it For given that Bert 
counts as possessing the actual concept of arthritis through his nebulous grip 
on medical practice, mastermg the ‘counterfactual’ community’s theories 
about the disease they call ‘arthritis’ should suffice for acquiring the concept 
they use that term to express One may then wonder, using that very con- 
cept, whether it 1s the same as the concept of arthritis The example of bi- 
lingual Bert illustrates just such a possibility Since the presuppositions of 


7 For discussions of concept-possession and the related issue of self-knowledge within an 
anti-individualistic framework, see K Falvey and J Owens, ‘Externalism, Self-Knowledge, 
and Skepticism’, Philosophical Renew, 103 (1994), pp 107-37, and G Ebbs, ‘Can We Take Our 
Words at Face Value”, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 56 (1996), pp 499-530 
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anti-mdividualistic thought-experiments preclude acceptance of the Fregean 
strategy for blocking untoward apphcations of DDT, anti-individualists must 
reject Fregeanism 

To drive this pomt home, ıt helps to reconsider why ıt ıs that the anti- 
individualist 1s commutted to the possibility that equivalences of content may 
be discovered In my exposition of the thought-expermments I stressed that 
the notion of content 1s tied to how particular beliefs should be evaluated for 
truth and falsity I then observed that ant-individualhsts cannot rule out 
mustaken beliefs about such matters We saw that speakers hke Bert and his 
doctor use the term ‘arthritis’ to express beliefs with the same content 
because the beliefs they express are responsible to or evaluable by common 
standards But it is presumably sometimes true that, lıke Bert and his doctor, 
members of distinct linguistic communities are responsible to common 
standards which they may co-operatively strive to characterize even as they 
(may) disagree about how to do so Indeed, this 1s presumably the position of 
French and English speakers when (and if) they engage ın medical con- 
troversies about arthritis 

As I indicated at the outset of this paper, I assume that the best way 
to clarify the notion of content which ıs expressed ın anti-individualistic 
thought-experiments 1s to consider the work which that notion does in them, 
in order to seek an understanding of the notion of content that coheres with 
claims about sameness and difference of content made ın the course of the 
thought-expermments With this methodology ın hand, we have now seen 
that Burge 1s wrong to embed the anti-individualistic notion of content ın a 
Fregean framework ın order to remain faithful to the presuppositions of 
their thought-experiments, anti-individualists must reject Fregeanism ° 
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MEANING AND TRUTH-CONDITIONS 
By Gary Kemp 


I 


Frege doubted that truth 1s genumely a property, but it 1s not easy to extract 
a compelling argument from his musings on the subject to show why ıt 
should not be ' Maybe it has to be admitted that Frege did not himself 
succeed in articulating such an argument But there is, I think, a surprisingly 
concise argument for that conclusion which proceeds from the Fregean 
premise that the meaning of a sentence, its sense, 1s 1ts truth-conditions My 
aim ıs to formulate this argument, and to outlme a few of its broadest 
implications 

What exactly 1s meant by saymg that meaning 1s truth-conditions? If we 
think, as Frege did, that each meanmgful sentence expresses a particular 
thought or proposition, then ıt seems mescapable that the slogan ‘meaning 1s 
truth-conditions’ straightforwardly identifies the sense of a sentence — the 
thought or proposition ıt expresses — with the condition under which 
the sentence 1s true But Frege himself never enunciates the equation as 
baldly as that Indeed, although we thmk of the idea as having ongin- 
ated with him, and although it ıs surely ımphcıt ın many of his most 
celebrated writings, Frege makes the pomt explicitly only in the rather 
confusing Grundgesetze formulation that the sense of a sentence 1s ‘the thought 
that 1ts truth-conditions are fulfilled’ ($32) My primary concern here 1s not 
exegetical, but why did Frege put ıt that way? The formulation itself comes 

! I and others have tried, see my ‘Truth ın Frege’s “Laws of Truth”’, Synthese, 105 (1995); 
pp 31-51, and ‘Truth and Assertion’, in J Peregrin (ed), Truth and its Natwe (Dordrecht 
Kluwer, 1998), see also P Carruthers, ‘Frege’s Regress’, Proceedings of the Anstotehan Society, 82 
(1982), pp 17-32, and The Metaphysics of the Tractatus (Cambridge UP, 1990), pp 36-9, T 
Ricketts, “Objectivity and Objecthood Frege’s Metaphysics of Judgement’, m L Haaparanta 


and J Hintikka (eds), Frege Synthenzed (Dordrecht Reidel, 1986), and ‘Logic and Truth ın 
Frege’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supp Vol 70 (1996), pp 121-40 
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perilously close to being an expression of deflationism about truth if a truth- 
condition is the sense of a sentence, and the sense of a sentence 1s a thought, 
then ‘truth-conditions are fulfilled’ means ‘thought 1s fulfilled’, which in turn 
seems to mean ‘thought 1s true’ In which case the formulation says that the 
thought expressed by a sentence 1s the thought that the thought 1s true, 
which, if not absurd, 1s precisely the redundancy clam that the thought that 
p just 1s the thought that 1s true 

But, although Frege came to think so, it 1s very doubtful that that was 
what he meant to express ın the passage from Grundgesetze his avowed pur- 
pose there was only to stress that, having explained under what conditions 
certain complex expressions come to denote a particular truth-value, he has 
thereby shown that they express thoughis In service of this point, Frege 
reaches for a perfectly general characterization of the content of a thought 
that connects ıt with the idea of truth Because of 1ts special connection with 
thought-content, this can best be conveyed by using the mdirect clause, by 
speaking ın a general way of the thought that such and such (‘the thought 
of the truth-condition’ would not have the right effect) But the arm 1s to get 
the idea of truth mto the formulation somehow since it 1s ungrammatical to 
speak of ‘the thought that the truth-condition’, we have to add something 
like ‘1s fulfilled’ Viewing it ın that way, then, I think we should regard ‘the 
truth-condition 1s fulfilled’ here not as an exact statement whose import 
corresponds neatly to 1ts grammatical form, but as a heuristic device repre- 
senting the general form of a proposition, like ‘something 1s so’ or ‘such and 
such 1s the case’ Frege’s intention ın this formulation can thus be seen not as 
that of espousing deflationism but as seeking to engage the notion of thought 
with that of truth, m accord with his dictum that to judge 1s to accept a 
thought as true that, at the most general level, the condition which one 
takes to be fulfilled when judging 1s a condition of truth, the truth-condition 
of a sentence So, m view of this pedagogic purpose, the oddity of his only 
explicit formulation of the idea does not, I think, prevent our ascribing the 
simple equation of meaning with truth-conditions to Frege himself 

In any case I propose in what follows to be rather literal-minded, rather 
wooden with this idea For I doubt that it has generally been supposed that 
the meaning/truth-condition equation ın itself entails any sort of deflation- 
ism about truth (for example, it ıs commonplace to think of that equation as 
essential to and distinctive of Frege’s general theory of meaning, but of 
Frege’s deflationism about truth as not only additional but as ill argued) 
Thus let us consider somewhat more closely the sumple equation, that the 
sense of a sentence ts tts truth-condition At grammatical face value, the ‘is’ here 1s 
the ‘1s’ of identity This formulation literally equates a thought or proposition 
with a condion — a truth-condition, a condition under which something, a 
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sentence, 1s true Is this to assimilate conditions to propositions, or proposi- 
tions to conditions? And what ıs a condition? A ‘condition’, in logic or 
mathematics, usually means a property, as when we speak of ‘all objects 
satisfying such and such a condition’ But propositions are not properties, 
and properties are not propositions The sentential meanmg/truth-condition 
equation makes no sense that way But we are close to something which sits 
much more happily here For example, if we ask under what condition an 
arbitrary x ıs a bachelor, we ask for an explanation of the concept or pro- 
perty x ıs a bachelor, the sense of ‘x 1s a bachelor’, but 1f we ask for the condi- 
tion under which some particular Joe 1s a bachelor, then clearly that condition 
1s that Joe be an unmarned man And this 1s undoubtedly the proposition that 
Joe is an unmarried man, the sense of ‘Joe 1s a bachelor’ So ıt 1s after all 
felicitous enough to understand a condition as a proposition, hence the 
truth-condition of a sentence as the very same thmg as the proposition 
expressed by it 

No doubt the equation of meaning with truth-conditions 1s most often 
mvoked in connection with matters of understanding and cogmtion The 
equation itself says nothing about these things, but it makes available such 
further equations as 


To grasp the sense of a sentence ıs to grasp the truth-condition of the 
sentence 


That ıs the state (or act) of grasping the sense of a sentence S 1s numerically 
identical to the state of grasping the condition under which Sis true Having 
taken the meanmg/truth-condition equation im our straightforward way, we 
are free to regard this as an inference by Leibniz’ law This might seem to 
put things backwards philosophically the clam about cognition might be 
the support or startmg-pomt, not the bare equation itself Nevertheless, the 
equation follows from the clam about cognition For the idea ıs not, of 
course, that these are two descriptions of cognitive states which happen to 
comcide in extension, but that these descriptions necessarily pick out the 
same mental states In which case the things grasped in states which satisfy 
these descriptions must be the same thing 

One last preparatory note This way of setting up the equation between 
the ideas of meanmg and truth-condition — hterally as identity between the 
meaning of a sentence and its truth-conditions — depends upon the assump- 
tion that each sentence has a particular meaning, expresses a particular 
proposition But semantic holists do not believe this Roughly speaking, 
holists see objective constramts only on the overall assignment of truth- 
conditions to the sentences of a whole language, and regard the interpreta- 
tion of an individual sentence as something which one achieves to the extent 
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that one knows how to derive a truth-condition for ıt via some scheme 
which generates an adequate assignment of truth-conditions to the sentences 
of the entire language The followmg argument, then, may be taken as 
showing that ıt ıs precisely his holism, and his consequent embrace of 
semantic indeterminacy, which enables Davidson, the arch-semantic-hohst, 
to regard the concept of truth as primitive — and therefore substantive — and 
thus to use ıt ın the explication of meaning 


I 


To the argument proper, then My presentation 1s geared towards ready 
comprehension rather than compactness For an arbitrary, proposition- 
expressing sentence I write ‘p For names of sentences I use elbows, they are 
easier to read when nested than inverted commas or Quine-quotes Thus 


<Snow 1s white> 
is a name of the sentence 
Snow 1s white 


Likewise, ‘<p>’ 1s a name of ‘p’ In the standard Fregean way, I mterpret 
‘that p’ as a name of the proposition expressed by ‘pf’ Merely as an exposi- 
tory device I introduce an additional proposition-nommalhizer ‘Cont<p>’ will 
denote the content (sense) expressed by ‘p’, 1e, that p I shall also need a 
term denoting the truth-condition of an arbitrary sentence for this I write 
‘the TC of <p>’ By a ‘condition’ I understand a proposition, ‘the TC of? 
thus indicates a function from sentences to propositions 

Suppose now that $ 1s a property And suppose ıt to be the property truth 
It might be somethmg primitive, 1t might be x corresponds with fact, 1t might be 
x ws beleved by God, or whatever, but suppose ıt to be a real genume property 
Therefore there is no question of truth-predication’s being redundant so far 
as content 1s concerned Certainly, for example, ‘p? and ‘b<p>’ will necess- 
arily have the same truth-value (so long as ‘p’ has a truth-value), but if ọ 1s a 
genume property then they will say different things Thus 1s, 1f anything, 
exactly what one 1s committed to in holding that truth ıs a genuine property 
of sentences, surely one may hold that the content of ‘o<p>’ collapses mto 
that of ‘p’ only if one accepts a strongly deflationist or redundancy view, the 
denial that truth ıs genuinely a property But more on this below 

The argument aims at the conclusion that 1f the meanmg (content) of a 
sentence 1s its truth-condition then truth ıs not a property ıt proceeds from 
three premises to a conclusion which 1s incompatible with the thesis that 
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truth ıs a genuine property The first premuse 1s a trivial consequence of the 
definition of ‘Con? 


1  Cont<p> = that p 


The second 1s the equation of meaning and truth-conditions as mterpreted 
above We can use the devices introduced above to express the equation 
thus 


2  Cont<p> = the TC of <p> 
Finally, we incorporate the definition of truth as the property > 
df <p> 1s true M <p> 


But the structure of the situation will be more conspicuous 1f we nominalize 
this as follows 


3 The TC of <p> = that <p> 


The difference between the two ıs unsubstantive Rather than usmg the 
identity-sign between propositions, the argument could be run with strict 
analytical equivalence between propositions (the sort of equivalence ex- 
pressed by the ‘df sign of a proper, elummable and onto-ideologically non- 
inflationary Fregean definition) But smce that type of analytical equivalence 
holds between the senses of S and S if they are identical, ıt holds between 
them if they are the very same proposition (1e , the same object), thus the 
use of (3) only makes things more vivid (likewise, if the ‘df’ sign 1s held to 
indicate analytical equivalence between sentences, the argument could be 
run using that relation) 

Given the explanations of ‘the TC of and ‘that’, then, (3) follows from 
the definition of truth as 6 (Again, we may compare the transition from ‘df 
x 1s a bachelor iff x ıs an unmarned man’ to ‘the condition under which x 1s 
a bachelor [the bachelorhood-condition of x] = that x 1s an unmarned 
man’ ) 

We can now derive consequences which the believer in truth as a genuine 
property cannot accept Since the inferences are elementary I proceed with 
minimal commentary 


4  Cont<p> = that o<p> from (3) and (2) 
5 That p= that o<p> from (4) and (1) 


This already contradicts the idea that truth 1s a genume property, but ıt ıs 
instructive to continue as follows 


6 Coni<o<p>> = that o<p> mstance of (1) 
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7 Cont<p> = Cont<o<p>> from (6) and (4) you can see 
where this 1s gomg 

8 Cont<o<p>> = that 6<$<p>> (3), (2), put “<p> for ‘p’ 

g Cont<o<<p>>> = that o<o<p>> mstance of (1) 

10. Cont<o<p>> = Cont<o<p<p>>> 0,8 

11 Cont<p> = Cont<o<<p>>> (10), (7) 


The routine represented by (4), (6), (7), feeding mto (8), (9), (10) to yield (11) 
can go on as long as you hke For an arbitrary finite n, we have 


y  Cont<p> = Cont<o<pb <p> >> 


with z iterations of p 

The pomt 1s not that this situation represents a vicious regress, let alone a 
formal contradiction, nor even that (y) must be false on every understanding 
or definition of ‘truth’ and ‘content’ The point 1s that it 1s consistent to 
hold that truth ıs a genume property, yet also equate meaning with truth- 
conditions, thereby accepting, as I have argued, both (1) and (2) For if you 
think that truth is a genume property, then you cannot accept the situation 
dramatized by (y), but already conspicuous at (5) and (7) For what (7) says 1s 
that the content of one sentence 1s identical with the content of another sent- 
ence which ascribes a property to that very sentence This cannot be so if 
the property is genuinely a property of sentences Of course, ın the case of 
properties of things other than sentences or propositions ıt would never 
occur to anyone to think a given thing to be the same thing as that very 
thing’s having a certain property Socrates 1s clearly a different thing from 
Socrates 1s wise, or rather, less awkwardly, it 1s clear that the content of 
‘Socrates 1s wise’ differs from that of ‘Socrates’ But we cannot simply take ıt 
for granted that the situation changes when the objects which have the 
property are sentences or propositions In general it does not, as ıt does not 
im the case, for example, of the property of beng believed by Plato The 
proposition that Socrates 1s wise 1s clearly a different thmg from the proposi- 
tion that Plato believes that Socrates 1s wise 

What musleads us in the case of truth, no doubt, 1s the logical collapsibility 
of truth-predications — the necessary equivalence of p and it zs true that P, 
given that p has a truth-value Necessarily, anyone who understands the 
predicate ‘ts true’ appreciates this fact This 1s the so-called ‘transparency’ of 
truth But that sort of collapsıbılıty does not itself entail collapsibility of con- 
tent — that the content of p 1s true reduces to that of p, 1t does not entail that pis 
true and p express the very same sense Can we think of a case of a predicate 
which genumely means a property yet exhibits both logical collapse and 
content-collapse? The only absolutely clear cases of strictly logical collapse 
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are such things as vacuous quantification, and truth-functional examples 
such as that of double negation But those collapse-inducing items can only 
very contentiously be claimed to denote properties, the early Wittgenstein, 
for example, seized upon logical collapse as showing precisely that the 
content of not-not-p strictly comcides with that of p, 1 e , that negation 1s not a 
property (and nor, more generally, 1s any truth-function) 

On the other hand, if we try to think of a predicate which brings about 
logical collapse (or at least what we might call necessary ontological col- 
lapse), and which ıs such that we might want to maintain that ıt denotes a 
property, ıt will seem unwarranted at best to claim content-collapse For 
example, if I beleve ın God’s necessary ommuscience, I believe in the necess- 
ary equivalence of p and p is beheved by God, but I do not thereby equate the 
content of the two, thereby depriving my thesis of 1ts content Nor, it seems, 
do I equate the senses of p ıs beheved by God and that p ıs beleved by God ıs 
beheved by God Something sunilar goes for the thesis that every truth ıs a 
necessary truth Or suppose we regard ‘O’ as a predicate of propositions 
rather than as a sentential operator In S4 or S5 we have the necessary equi- 
valence of Op and Os, but that fact together with the predicate view does 
not evidently entail content-collapse for ‘O’, on pai not only of equating 
the sense of Op with that of p, but also of umplying that ‘L?’ means something 
different ın a weaker system such as T That 1s a tenable position, but ıt does 
not simply fall out from the necessary equivalence, that S4 and T can be 
regarded as competing theories of a certam self-same property of proposi- 
tions 1s at least a defensible position, not to be dismissed peremptorily 

In short, there is no uncontentious precedent for a predicate which 
genumely means a property yet exhibits content-collapse And more gen- 
erally, ıt ıs hard to see what else could be meant by the truth-predicate’s 
genuinely meaning a property but that the logical collapsibility of truth- 
predications does not entail content-collapse Of course, someone might 
persist ın saying that the truth-predicate, though ıt does denote a genuine 
property, is unique ın this regard, but then there ıs no longer any evident 
substantive point in saying this The use of the word ‘property’ would be 
merely pro forma 


I 


A possible source of doubt about the argument of §II 1s its assumption that 
truth 1s a property of sentences rather than propositions, what happens if we 
try holdmg fast to the idea that truth ıs a property of propositions? If this 
means that only propositions, and not sentences, admit of truth and falsity, 
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then this should not make sense for one who equates the meaning of a 
sentence with its truth-condition if truth attaches only to propositions, then 
we must maintain that it 1s strictly speaking incorrect to speak of the con- 
dition under which a sentence 1s true If so, then we cannot equate the mean- 
ing of a sentence with its truth-condition To repeat an earlier pomt, if the 
meaning of a sentence 1s a proposition, and the meaning of a sentence 1s ts 
truth-condition, then the proposition zs the truth-condition — the condition 
under which the sentence 1s true If the meaning of a sentence 1s a proposi- 
tion, and only propositions can be true, then only propositions, and not 
sentences, have truth-conditions 

However, what if someone suggests that, although truth does attach 
wmmeduately or fundamentally only to propositions, this 1s surely not actually ın- 
consistent with there bemg such a thing as the truth-condition of a sentence? 
(Indeed, this would seem to have been Frege’s own position ) In that case, 
cannot (3) above be disowned on the grounds that truth 1s not fundamentally 
to be defined as a property of sentences? It ıs hard to see how (3) can 
actually be avoided ın that way, for if we have that truth 1s some property of 
propositions, and we have a function from sentences to the propositions they 
express, then a predicate to play the role required by (3) 1s easily definable 
But it will, I think, be of mdependent mterest to show that we can modify 
the argument of §II ın such a way as to generate content-expansion without 
relying on (3) 

Let [f] be the proposition expressed by ‘p’ (that 1s, let [f] = that p) Now 
since the content of a proposition, if anything, ıs just the proposition, an 
exact analogue of (1) above would be pomtless We have of course that 
Cont<p> = [p] From this fact, I submut, and (2) — the equation of meaning 
and truth-conditions — we have simply 


2* [Ø] =the TC of [$] 


For all that ıs needed for the dertvation of (2)* from its sentential predecessor 
(2) 1s the premise that the condition under which [$] 1s true ıs the same as the 
condition under which ‘p’ is true — for example, that the condition under 
which it 1s true that Jupiter ıs larger than Saturn zs the same as the condition 
under which ‘Jupiter ıs larger than Saturn’ ıs true I think that that is so if 
we ask ‘What ıs necessary and sufficient for its bemg true that Jupiter is 
larger than Saturn”, or ‘What ıs necessary and sufficient for the truth of 
“Jupiter is larger than Saturn”?’, then I think the answer ın either case 1s that 
Jupiter ıs larger than Saturn 

This could be resisted, evidently, only by supposing that the truth of a 
proposition is not sufficient for the truth of the sentence which expresses ıt 
That 1s, one might suppose that the truth-condition of the sentence mcludes 
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all that that of the proposition includes, but also further conditions relatmg 
to the semantic values of the parts of the sentence The ‘truth-condition’ o? 
the sentence, 1t might be thought, runs something like this that ‘Jupiter’ 
denotes some particular object, that ‘Saturn’ denotes some particular object, 
that ‘1s larger than’ denotes some particular relation, and that the first object 
bears the relation to the second This, however, is a confusion To ask for 
the truth-condition of a sentence 1s not to ask for the truth-condition of a 
mere syntactic object, or for conditions under which such an object might 
express a truth (for simplicity I am ignormg complications introduced by 
mdexicality) It ıs to ask this of a meanmgful sentence of a particular lang- 
uage Indeed, it 1s, 1f meaning 1s truth-conditions, to ask for the meanmg of 
the sentence, this question presupposes that the sentence 2s meaningful The 
former question 1s presumably a perfectly legitimate question, but ıt cannot 
be the question intended by ‘What 1s the truth-condition of this sentence’, 
not for someone who equates meaning and truth-conditions 

First, we might reflect that, smce ıt makes essential reference to the 
constituents of the sentence, the sort of answer just suggested to the question 
about the Jupiter-Saturn sentence implies that no two sentences can have 
the same truth-condition But evidently ‘Snow 1s white’ and ‘La nage est 
blanche’, for example, have not only the same truth-condition but the same 
meaning Certainly, if meaning 1s truth-condhtions, then a specification of 
the truth-condition of ‘Snow ıs white’ must not make essential reference to 
that sentence, on pain of denying the synonymy Second, even 1f we abstract 
from the reference to the particular constituents of the sentence at issue, the 
suggested answer tells us nothing about that sentence which 1s not shared 
equally by any sentence of the form xRy With exactly the same propriety, 
exactly the same answer could be given, say, for ‘Neptune ıs denser than 
Uranus’, for that sentence would be true 1ff ‘Neptune’ denoted some object, 
‘Uranus’ denoted some object, ‘is denser than’ denoted some relation, and 
the first object bore the relation to the second (Likewsse, the Jupiter-Saturn 
sentence would be true 1f, say, ‘Jupiter’ denoted Neptune, ‘Saturn’ denoted 
Uranus, ‘1s larger than’ denoted the relation 1s denser than, and Neptune were 
denser than Uranus ) In other words, this account of the truth-conditions of 
a sentence entails that all sentences of the same syntactic form have the 
same truth-conditions — which 1s absurd, 1f meaning 1s truth-conditions 

When we ask for the truth-condition of a particular sentence, then, we 
are asking under what condition a sentence, understood to be fully mean- 
ingful, 1s true Which is of course exactly what we should expect, 1f meaning 
1s truth-conditions, for ıt would make no sense to ask for the meaning of a 
sentence in abstraction from the particular meaning that ıt has Hence (2)* ts 
easily derived from (2) and the trivial premise that Cont<p> = [p] 
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As for the rest of the argument anyone who holds that truth ıs a genume 
property of propositions — something of the form ‘df [$] 1s true xf o[p]’ — 1s 
committed, by a nominalization step exactly analogous to that which yielded 


(3), to 
3* The TC of [f] = [pH] 


And then the content-expansion spins out as before, but the mechanism 1s 
even tighter we should have the strict identity of [f] with [[p]], and of that 
with [[o[p]]], and so on 


IV 


Some more general philosophical remarks to close The conclusion of the 
argument ıs that the equation of the meaning of a sentence with its truth- 
condition 1s mcompatible with the conception of truth as a genuine 
property But, as noted, that bald equation 1s not the only way of claiming 
that meaning is to be explained m terms of truth-conditions The conclusion 
of the argument can be put in a more open-textured way by saying that the 
following ıs an mconsistent triad (a) each sentence means a particular 
proposition, (b) sentential meaning ıs to be explamed ın terms of truth- 
conditions, (c) truth 1s a genuine property Frege accepts (a) and (b), and 
hence the bald equation, but demies (c) Davidson accepts (b) and (c) but 
denies (a), thus escapmg the equation (for him, there 1s no such thing as 
explaming the meaning of a single sentence except ın so far as one gives the 
truth-theoretic semantics of an entire language) 

Both positions, then, are consistent so far as the issues discussed here are 
concerned But the situation 1s decidedly unsatisfactory for Frege, if not for 
everyone who accepts (a) and (b) For ıt 1s extraordinary that Frege’s belief in 
semantic determinacy — his commutment to the proposition — should entail 
that there ıs no such property as truth Frege’s semantic determinacy 1s 
substantially the thought that each subsentential item has a particular refer- 
ence, a particular semantic value There are facts of the matter about 
reference On the other hand, as ıs well known, Frege thinks we have no 
ultimate purchase on these facts apart from our appreciation of the truth- 
conditions of sentences, he thinks of assignments of reference as answerable 
only to the truth-conditions of sentences which contain the subsentential 
items to which reference 1s assigned This ıs Frege’s context principle 

But what happens to reference, and hence to semantic determmacy, if 
truth ıs not really a property? Indeed, I can umagine someone’s having 
concluded much earlier in this discussion that the argument ought to be 
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regarded as a reducho of the equation of meaning with truth-conditions For 
what content remains to that equation, what can it have to say about 
meaning, 1f truth-predications are empty of content? For my own part, I 
think that what the argument shows to be untenable 1s not the equation itself 
but the assumption that it represents the possibilty of an explanation of one 
side ın terms of the other But for Davidson, certainly, the explanatory 
direction runs from truth to meanmg How fortunate, then, that ıt 1s 
precisely the generalization of the context prmciple represented by David- 
son’s holism which, by denying that there are uniquely correct assignments 
of truth-conditions to individual sentences, preserves the explanatory 
primacy of truth ? 


Uniwersity of Glasgow 
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DISCUSSIONS 


MARGINS FOR ERROR AND THE SORITES PARADOX 


By Peter Morr 


The most conservative response to the Sortes paradox 1s that of the epistemic theor- 
ist When faced with the Sorites he accepts the conclusion, that there 1s mdeed a 
number z such that z grains of sand make a heap but n—1 do not, there 1s a number 
n such that n pounds per year 1s a good income but n—-1 pounds 1s not, there ıs a 
number n such that z years 1s a great age but 2-1 1s not, and so on But, he insists, in 
all these cases we do not know what the required 71s 

Clearly there are all sorts of things that we do not know, but 1gnorance in the 
case of vagueness seems to be necessary ignorance It 1s not Just that we do not know 
exactly how many years make a great age, but that we cannot possibly know ıt For 
one who denies bivalence this 1s easily explained we cannot know because there 1s 
nothing to know For the epistemic theorist the problem 1s much harder, for mdeed 
there ıs something to know it 1s just that we cannot know ıt He has to explain how 
it 1s that this happens, that there come to be facts of a straightforward kind which we 
simply cannot come to know The problem has been faced by Timothy Williamson, 
first ın a paper and at greater length ın his book Vagueness ' His solution 1s based on 
what he calls ‘margin for error principles’ Such principles place theoretical lumts 
on the accuracy of our knowledge we can only know within a margin for error The 
basic move 1s then to clam that the margin for error ın the Sorites cases above 1s 
certainly greater than 1, and that this explains why we cannot (as opposed to simply 
do not) know the truth in borderline cases 

Willamson’s account ıs a lot more complicated than the above might suggest 
There are in fact (at least) two sorts of margin for error principles, which we might 


'T Wilhamson, ‘Inexact Knowledge’, Mind, 101 (1992), pp 217-42, hereafter IK, Vagueness 
(London Routledge, 1994), hereafter V, see also his ‘Cognitive Homelessness’, Journal of 
Philosophy, 93 (1996), pp 554-74 
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term ‘perceptual margin for error principles’ and ‘conceptual margin for error 
principles’ It 1s the second sort that Williamson actually uses ın his explanation of 
the necessary ignorance mvolved in vagueness, but ıt 1s the first sort, the perceptual 
margin for error principles, that 1s the most easily explamed and the most natural In 
this paper I shall argue, first, that perceptual margin for error principles have 
unexpected and unwelcome consequences concerning our knowledge of what others 
know, and second, that in the form proposed by Williamson they are anyway ın 
general just not sound Thus we are entitled to look with suspicion on any argument, 
such as Willamson’s defence of the epistemic theorist, that deploys these principles 

Of course, Williamson uses conceptual margin for error principles in this defence, 
but without the perceptual margin for error principles which are the clearest and 
most natural, the conceptual principles are deprived of ther main support and come 
to look artificial and unconvincmg 


I WILLIAMSON’S MARGIN FOR ERROR PRINCIPLES 


Vague predicates seem to be ‘robust’ in that the truth-value of their application does 
not change as a result of small shifts ın their object This robustness can most 
naturally be formulated by principles such as 


If 200 hairs make a bald head then 201 hairs make a bald head 
If you know 200 hairs make a bald head then you know 201 hairs make a bald 
head 


Such principles of course lead to the Sorites paradox A margin for error principle 1s 
a hybrid of the above, relating not knowledge and knowledge or fact and fact, but 
knowledge and fact 


If you know 200 hairs make a bald head then 201 hairs make a bald head 


This 1s just a particular margin for error principle, but ıt illustrates the basic idea 
cases sufficiently simular to cases n which you know that p are cases ın which 1s 
true IK p 224) 

Perceptual knowledge 1s exact If I look at a tree and judge by eye that ıt is 
about 50 feet high, then my knowledge 1s certainly mexact I can only judge by eye 
within a few feet either way It might be 48 or 52 feet high, for all I know There 1s a 
margin for error Again, ıt seems that rf I am in a position to know by perception 
that a tree 1s not 49 feet high, then ıt cannot be 50 feet high For if ıt were 50 feet 
high then I could not possibly know that ıt was not 49 feet, as my eyesight ıs just not 
that acute From this case we may derive the margin for error principle 


If I know that the tree 1s not 49 feet high then it 1s not 50 feet high 


These principles derive from the limitations of sensory apparatus The antecedent 1s 
a sentence of the form Kẹ (‘K’ for ‘knows’, of course) and the consequent a sentence 
o° which represents a small displacement or change from The sense of ‘small’ 1s 
given by the details of the case The margin for error principle 1s then Ko > 6’ 
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This 1s not a formal principle, as there 1s no syntactic characterization of ’ mn terms 
of ọ It 1s rather a schema for many principles, and even for classes of principles 
Perceptual margin for error principles like the above talk of small changes in the 
simple physical properties of ordinary medium-sized objects 

If margins for error are to be useful for the Sorites then we need a margin for 
error principle that entails 


If S knows that 191 grams make a heap then 190 grams make a heap 


Discrimination of heaps 1s pretty blunt, so that we would expect a larger step than 
one grain, which would give a margin for error principle like 


If S knows that n grains make a heap then n—6 grains make a heap 


Yet there 1s a difference here In judging the height of a tree we are uncertain, but 
the uncertainty arises because of the limitations of our senses It 1s only when I know 
that the tree ıs not 49 feet high on the basis of a sumple perceptual judgement that ıt 
should follow that it 1s not 50 feet high either Using a sufficiently accurate measur- 
ing instrument ıt 1s possible to determine that the tree 1s 50 feet high to within an 
mch Knowledge on that basis ıs not subject to the above margin for error principle, 
though it ıs, of course, subject to a finer one, as all measurement 1s of limited pre- 
cision The key pomt ıs that, as we understand margin for error principles so far, 
they are closely associated with the muted precision of a measuring device Indeed, 
our senses are being considered as a crude measuring device, crude both ın the sense 
that they do not deliver very precise results and in the sense that they have no ex- 
actly specified bounds for error But we can count the number of grains in a heap 
exactly What measuring instrument or process underpins a margin for error prin- 
ciple for grains of sand in a heap or hairs on a head? 

Williamson’s answer 1s that none does, but, all the same, margin for error prn- 
ciples are indeed available, though thei origm 1s different Conceptual margin for 
error principles, which I consider next, refer mstead to small displacements ın the 
meanings of words 

Of the property (not the predicate) of thmness, Williamson says ‘On the epistemic 
view the boundary of thin 1s sharp but unstable’, and further, ‘thmness supervenes 
on exact physical measurements’ (V pp 230-1) Let us take it that a man ıs thing 
when his waist measures less than 32 inches Stated somewhat pedantically, this says 
that x 1s thing if and only if the girth of x 1s ın the interval [0, 32] of real numbers I 
have used the subscript because there are contmuum-many other related exact 
properties of thinness (as I shall call them) Some of these are thinjgo, thM g9, , 
thing, , thin jo) where thin; for example increases the maximum bound of thinness 
to 32+0 23 inches and thin. reduces ıt to 32—0 76 mches For any real number r 
in [~1, 1] there ıs an exact property thin, which holds of those whose girth 1s m 
[0, 32+7/100] inches According to Williamson, there 1s a fact of the matter which 
property from this enormous ‘collection our predicate ‘thin’ refers to (we have 
supposed that it ıs thno) But this fact, he insists, is the merest contingency We could 
well have meant something slightly different by ‘thin’, and indeed would have done 
so if the overall pattern of our usage of the word had been a mite different Indeed, 
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this pattern of usage may well shift over tme, with the result that ‘thin’ will no 
longer refer to thng but instead thins) or some other fairly close exact property 

In a certain sense this implies that we do not know what we mean by ‘thin’, but 
the sense 1s harmless If we conceive of the properties that our words might mean as 
positions on a blank map and of our words as towns placed on the map, then though 
it 1s true that we could not tell the difference if ‘thin’ were displaced minutely, this 1s 
of no importance, because we can tell ‘thin’ apart from ‘fat’ and ‘tall’, for all these 
are at widely separated positions on the map 

How are positions on the map fixed? Wilhamson does not say We learn that ıt 1s 
the ‘overall pattern of usage’ which determines the meanmg of a word, but we do 
not learn how this pattern does so Certamly a pattern of usage could determine an 
approximate position on the map, but how could it possibly determme that the 
usage of ‘thin’ withm a community was to denote the property thng rather than 
thm,? 

If we made an extensive survey of the judgements of the members of this com- 
munity to find out what size of man they judged ‘thin’ we should find that for very 
thin men and very fat men there would be 100 per cent agreement, but as we came 
to the borderline region respondents would become uncertain and be unwillng to 
make a judgement If we insisted, the judgements made would be ‘random’, and no 
consensus would emerge Yet Wilhamson has to say that this pattern of behaviour 
determines an exact predicate He has to say this because for each 7 (for which there 
1s a name) ‘Thn means thin, 1s true or false, it 1s contingent which, so some 
contingent matter of fact must determine which Patterns of usage in a speech com- 
munity are the only candidate But it ıs surely extravagant to maintain that a pattern 
of usage could determine an exact property at all (Crispm Wnight also argues that 
Wilhamson’s account 1s fundamentally defective at this pomt’) The epistemic 
theorist can give no account of what constitutes reference, he cannot say how refer- 
ence to a particular property 1s achieved 

However, granted (contrary to the above) reference to exact properties, the ap- 
plication of conceptual margin for error principles to the Sorites 1s straightforward 
Let us say that two properties F and F’ are indiscrummable for a speaker Sif they are 
so close on the conceptual map that S has no way of deciding to which of them a 
given predicate refers Then we can state the form of conceptual margin for error 
principles 


Tf S knows that x 1s F then x 1s F’, wherever F and F are indiscriminable for S 


Applying this to the Sorites, let heap,(x) be true when x has at least n grains of sand 
Let us grant heap,.; and heap, to be imdiscrminable for any n For S let the 
predicate ‘heap’ denote heapyo, and let x have 202 grains of sand Then S$ cannot 
know that x 1s a heap, and speaks falsely if he says ‘I know x 1s a heap’ He can- 
not know this, because, using the above margin for error principle, if S knew that x 
was a heap then x would be a heapoo;, which it 1s not 


2CJG Wnght, ‘The Epistemic Conception of Vagueness’, Southem Journal of Philosophy, 
Supp Vol 33 (1994), PP 133-59 
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It 1s not the purpose of this paper to criticize Wilhamson’s use of conceptual 
margin for error principles further (but see Wright on this topic) Rather, I wish to 
direct two arguments against perceptual margin for error principles, for they are the 
basis from which Willamson’s account springs The first argument claims that 
margin for error principles have unacceptable consequences for our knowledge of 
what others know 


II KNOWLEDGE OF WHAT OTHERS KNOW 


A margin for error principle itself threatens a Somtes paradox, provided that we 
allow the KK principle, that what you know you also know you know We can see 
this from our example of judging the height of a tree Let us put B” for ‘the tree 1s 
more than m feet high’ and ‘Kø’ as before for ‘It ıs known that p’, and let us assume 
a margin for error principle for height judgement with an accuracy of 1 foot Then 
the following proof 1s available 


1 K-~p™!'——p" The margmn for error principle 

2 KK-p™!— K-67 (1), + infer Kọ, then distribute K over > 
3 K=p! > KK-p™! The KK principle, Ko > KKo 

4 Kap > K-p" (3), (2) and hypothetical syllogism 


Since I know that the tree 1s not more than 150 feet high, by repeated apphcations of 
this argument I can conclude that it 1s not more than 1 foot high 

Wilhamson’s response 1s to deny the KK principle It 1s not my purpose to defend 
that principle There ıs, however, a stronger consequence than this demial, for ıt 
follows from the margin for error principle that there must always be some fintte 
iteration of K which we cannot achieve Wilhamson 1s aware of this, and refers to ıt 
as a ‘mildly sceptical result’ (IK p 225) It 1s more than that What 1s implausible 1s 
not that there 1s an finite bound to iterations of our knowledge, it is rather the 
changes that accompany each and every such uterahon Let us put K% as usual to 
abbreviate n iterations of the knowledge operator We can then prove that ‘K’(the 
tree ıs not more than m feet high)’ umphis by the margin for error principle ‘the tree 
1s not more than m~z x n feet high’, where 21s the accuracy of the particular margin 
for error principle bemg used (see Appendix) Above we assume that 2=1, so that 
each iteration of knowledge requires that the tree be 1 foot shorter But for most of 
us that 1s over-optimistic mn respect of perceptual judgements about the height 
of trees I should certainly not venture to estimate trees better than 5 feet either way, 
so for me ‘Mott knows that the tree is not more than 25 feet nigh’ umphes that the 
tree 1s not more than 20 feet high, and if I knew that I knew that the tree was not 
more than 25 feet high then ıt would be no more than 15 feet high 

Furthermore, the argument 1s still sound when the iteration concerns not intro- 
spective knowledge about what we know we know, etc , but inter-personal know- 
ledge about what others know 

Here 1s a case (see the Appendix for a formal version) Steven, Anna and John are 
standing looking at the tree, which 1s 15 feet high Ther tree-udging accuracy 1s 5 
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feet Steven knows that the tree 1s not more than 25 feet high, and says ‘The tree 1s 
not more than 25 feet high’ Anna, who can also see that the tree 1s not more than 
25 feet high, hears this, and concludes that Steven knows the tree 1s not more 
than 25 feet high She says ‘You are right, the tree ıs not more than 25 feet high’ 
Anna knows that Steven knows John hears Anna and Steven, and so he concludes 
that Anna knows that Steven knows the tree 1s not more than 25 feet high He says 
‘Anna knows that Steven knows that the tree 1s not more than 25 feet high’ If we 
assume that he knows this then we can use the margin for error prmciple with 
accuracy 5 feet to derive 


Kyohn icc Ksteven —(tree > 25) > “(tree > 25-(3 x 5) 


which means that the tree cannot be more than 10 feet high Consequently John 
does not know that Anna knows that Steven knows This argument involves no 
extension of the margin for error principle, but only a (perhaps unexpected) applica- 
tion of it There may indeed be limits to this sort of mutual knowledge, but they are 
not that crude and restrictive 


M KNOWLEDGE FROM INACCURATE ESTIMATES 


We can have inexact knowledge through observation provided that we are modest 
in our claims, and typically, we are When asked how high a tree 1s, I do not say ‘It’s 
25 feet high’, but instead ‘It’s 25 feet high give or take 5 feet’, or ‘It’s between 20 and 
30 feet high’, or ‘It’s at least 20 and at most 30 feet high’ Inexact knowledge 1s 
expressed through interval judgements Interval judgements are typically based on 
point estimates I estimate that the tree 1s 25 feet high and then judge that ıt 1s between 
20 and go feet high We do not claim knowledge for the estimate (even if it 1s 
correct), but only for the mterval judgement That 1s how we are modest in our 
Judgements My argument ın this section ıs that knowledge derved from inter- 
val yudgements shows that perceptual margin for error principles are mcorrect I 
start with a fairly ‘loose’ version and refine ıt successively 

A person A ıs pretty accurate about judging the heights of trees he will get ıt nght 
within 5 feet nearly all the tme Because of this we allow, cetens paribus, that 


A estimates tree 1s n feet hgh — A knows tree 1s n+5 feet high 
Such accuracy should support a margin of error of at least 1 foot (probably more), so 
Tree 1s 25 feet high — A does not know 1t 1s not 24 feet high 


Sometimes, however, A estumates badly Suppose that on one such occasion, when 
presented with a tree 25 feet high, he estimates it 1s 30 feet high — night at the mit 
of, but still within, his margin of error He knows that the tree 1s between 25 and 35 
feet high As a result he knows by a simple inference that the tree 1s not 24 feet high, 
contradicting the margin for error principle Interval judgements based on nac- 
curate estimates give the knowledge which according to the margin for error 
principles 1s impossible 
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The above argument 1s not set out particularly systematically, nor 1s ıt couched 
within the context of Wilhamson’s discussion The first pomt I attend to now with a 
more detailed model The second I defer until the next section 

I said that A was ‘pretty accurate’ in estumating the height of trees, and gave a 
margin of error of +5 feet Given this margin of error, I said that if A estimated that 
the tree was 25 feet high, then he knew that it was 25+5 feet high Yet what if he 
were drunk or very tired, and estimated that ıt was 35 feet high? It seems that then 
he would know ıt was 3545 feet high, which 1s impossible 

An adequate account of perceptual knowledge should take explicit note of prob- 
abilities In a sense there 1s no unque number which expresses A’s margin of error 
Rather there are many such numbers, each associated with a probability Suppose 
we do a series of experiments to determine how rehable A 1s at judging the heights of 
normal trees in normal conditions We show A a tree, he estimates the height we 
measure the tree, and record his error against the measured height In this way 
we arrive at a table like that below, where the lower entry 1s the frequency of the 
number of judgements within 6 feet of measured height divided by the number of 
judgements 


Error 6 < 20 15 I0 5 4 I 
Frequencyp 1 99 98 96 50 = 05 

We can then use the table to read off statements of the form 

1 Ajudges tree ıs n feet high — Pritree 1s n+ feet high > $) 


If the table above represented a sufficiently long and careful series of experiments, 
then we would be confident in the instances of (1) This, ıt seems, 1s the only sort of 
knowledge that we can get about people’s margins of error, and such margins are 
inevitably associated with probabilities It follows that if a person can get knowledge 
plus or minus an error from perception, this process must be compatible with 
instances of (1) A certain probability of bemg right must confer knowledge, 1f know- 
ledge 1s to be obtained from perception at all Suppose we stipulate that the prob- 
ability required for knowledge ıs 95 (I shall call this 95 per cent confidence), and 
that the margin of error of an individual ıs the corresponding 6, determined from (1) 
We are thus saying 


2  Aestimates tree ıs n feet high — A knows tree 1s n+5 feet high 


But as it stands this will not do, because of the pomt raised at the start of this section 
if A judges very badly, then his estimate will be too far out to allow his assigned 95 
per cent interval to include the true height of the tree So long as p<1, then, such 
Judgements are certainly possible, mdeed, they will from time to tme occur (with 
p=1 the issue 1s more complex, as at least on the statistical model of probability even 
then such outlying judgements can still occur, though their muting frequency will 
be 0°) In such a case (2) allows us to conclude that A knows a falsity The obvious 
emendation of (2) 1s 


3See R von Mises, Probability, Statistics and Truth (London Allen & Unwin, 1957), p 14 
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3  Aestmates tree 1s n feet high & tree 1s n+5 feet high —> A knows tree 1s n+5 feet 
high 


The choice of 95 per cent confidence as conferrmg knowledge 1s somewhat arbi- 
trary — but such choices are in fact made all the time A choice of 25 per cent would 
be far too lax for knowledge, of 100 per cent too restrictive (in the latter case the 
interval 8 required would be so large that we should be left with almost no 
knowledge from perception) There will also be some choices for which no decision 
on their correctness can be reached Such statements as ‘85 per cent 1s sufficient for 
knowledge’ may well be borderline cases which are neither true nor false 

On this account of perceptual knowledge and error there are no correct percep- 
tual margin for error principles Let a tree be n feet hgh Let A have a margin of 
error of +6 with associated probabihty p that confers knowledge according to (3) Let 
the proposed margin for error principle be 


4 Tree 1s x feet high — A does not know tree 1s not x—e feet high 


for some €>o A makes a bad estimate that the tree 1s x+5 feet high Stull, the tree 1s 
(+8)+8 feet high, so that by (3) he knows that the tree 1s (x+8)+5 feet high From 
this it follows that the tree 1s not x—e feet high, which A, usmg a modicum of logic, 
also knows Thus refutes (4) This argument 1s mdependent of particular choices 
about what degree of reliability gives knowledge (even p=1) or indeed the size of the 
proposed margin for error The principle 1s just systematically wrong, at least on 
the present account of perceptual knowledge and error However, that account 1s 
not one that Willamson has endorsed In the next section we shall see how far the 
argument can be reconstructed withm Williamson’s framework 


TV INACCURATE ESTIMATES IN WILLIAMSON’S CONTEXT 


In this section I shall set out the argument from inaccurate estimates without making 
any assumptions that are not umplicit (or explicit) m Wilhamson’s treatment I 
therefore set aside the discussion of the previous section 

By saying that your personal margin of error when judging the height of trees by eye 
in normal circumstances 1s 5 feet, three things are meant (a) if you estimate that the 
tree 1s n feet high then it 1s ın fact n+5 feet high, (b) 1f you estumate that the tree 1s n 
feet high then you know that it 1s between n—5 feet and n+5 feet, and (c) there 1s no 
smaller number than 5 that satisfies the first two conditions 

The above 1s a definition and hence assumes nothing, so there can be no dispute 
so far We need to prove the existence of some instance, in a person of normal cog- 
nitive capacities, which requires us to show that such a person does in fact have a 
personal margin of error as defined We can show this For a normal person 4 in 
normal circumstances, if A estimates that a tree 1s 25 feet high then it will ın fact be 
between 2 5 and 1000 feet high, because all trees are within those heights Further- 
more, if A has this basic knowledge about trees and estimates that a tree he sees 
before hım ıs 25 feet high, then he will know that the tree 1s 25 + 1000 feet high Thus 
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both (a) and (b) are satisfied when we choose the margin of error to be 1000 feet 
Indeed, if perceptual yudgements are able to give meaningful knowledge at all, then 
much tighter bounds can be prescribed (5 feet in the examples above) But we shall 
need no such assumption Instead, by the (classical) least-number principle, if there 
1s a number n satisfying a condition then there 1s a least such number n Thus 1s 4’s 
personal margin for error 

There 1s no claim here that A knows, or even can know, the number that 1s his 
margin for error, the only clam 1s that there must be such a number 

Assured of application, let us suppose for the sake of argument that 4’s personal 
margin of error 1s +5 feet and that he estimates the tree to be 50 feet high (and ıt 1s) 
If he judges on the basis of his estumate that it 1s 50+2 feet he will not know ıt, 
because his personal margin of error ıs 5 feet He 1s too optumustic as to his know- 
ledge If he judges that it 1s 25-10, then he still knows that ıt 1s between 20 and 30 
feet high, even though he will not be prepared to say so He 1s too pessimistic about 
his knowledge This may seem odd, but the only obvious way to rule it out seems to 
be to msist that in such cases, if you know, then you know that you know, and this 1s 
to assume the KK principle, which Wilhamson denies 

In passing, I remark that intuttionustically the above discussion 1s fallacious, for 
the least-number principle 1s not a principle of Heyting arithmetic (though mathe- 
matical induction 1s) However, Williamson 1s explicit that his discussion proceeds in 
a classical setting, and he himself uses the least-number principle (IK p 217) Indeed, 
the Sortes paradox itself involves a fallacy m intuitionistic logic * Once one gives up 
classical logic, the Sorites no longer needs an epistemic solution 

A’s personal margin of error 1s +5 feet and the tree 1s 50 feet high Contraposing 
the appropriate margin for error principle and assuming a margin of 1 foot, we get 


If the tree 1s 50 feet high then A does not know it ıs not 49 feet high 


Once more 4 estimates poorly and guesses the tree 1s 55 feet high As his personal 
margin of error 1s 5 feet he knows the tree 1s between 50 feet and 60 feet high (as of 
course it 1s) As before, he comes to know that the tree ıs not 49 feet high, and the 
margin for error principle 1s refuted 

Wilhamson has responded in a private communication to this argument as 
follows He concedes that A may well have a personal margin of error of +5 feet, but 
says that ıt does not follow from this that ıt 1s possible that A can estimate a 50-foot 
tree to be 55 feet high On the contrary, he suspects that this 1s impossible, 1f your 
personal margin of error 1s +5 feet then it is impossible that you can estumate a 50- 
foot tree to be 55 feet high This prima face unlikely claim can be defended by 
introducing a distinction between reliability and what we might call ‘confidence’ ° 

Let R (4’s reliability) be the least number that satisfies (a) above This, we assume, 
1s A’s margin for error m Wilhamson’s sense Let C (4’s confidence) be the least 


*See my ‘On the Intuitionistic Solution of the Sorites Paradox’, Pacific Philosophical 
Quarterly, 75 (1994), pp 133-50, also H Putnam, “Vagueness and Alternative Logic’, Erkenntms, 
1g (1983), PP 297-314 

owe the distinction between rehability and confidence, and the reconstruction of 
Wilama: s claim that uses it, to Robin LePoidevin and Roger White 
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number that satisfies (b) The latter will of course satisfy (a) as well and so will be A’s 
personal margin for error as defined above We now have 


5 A estimates tree 1s x feet high — tree 1s x+ R feet high 
6  Aestumates tree ıs x feet high —> A knows tree 1s x+C feet high 


and the margin for error principle 
7 The tree 1s x+R feet high —> — A knows tree 1s not x feet high 


Suppose that A estimates a tree of height 4 to be A+R This ıs possible, by (5) He 
therefore knows that the height of the tree 1s ın [A+R-C, h+R+C], by (6) Since the 
tree 1s A-R+R feet high he does not know that it 1s not A-R feet, by (7) Allowing 
him a modicum of logic, it follows that AR-R e [h+R-C, h+R+C], and this 
establishes the equality C>2R If we assume that R=C (which 1s ımphcıt in the 
previous argument) then we derive an absurdity for any non-zero margin Otherwise 
we can preserve the margin for error principle by maintaining that the interval 
within which you know 1s always at least twice the interval within which you are in 
fact rebable This apparently ıs the claim that Williamson must make Maybe there 1s 
an argument that knowledge must lag behind rebabulity, though I am not sure why 
But that the limits of knowledge should be double those of reliability, that a person 
accurate on trees to 10 feet may only know within 20 feet, seems to be entirely 
unfounded, and ın fact just not true We would also be faced by difficult questions in 
understanding what happens should a person seek to discover experimentally his 
own reliability — for patently no one can ever know their own instance of (5) above 
But I do not think any purpose would be served by trying to follow these issues out 
here For the moment the presumption must be that the hne of defence that 
distinguishes rehabulity from confidence will not serve to rescue the margin for error 
principle even within Wilhamson’s context 


V CONCLUSION 


There ıs a natural assumption that the only way you come to know that the tree 1s 
not 49 feet high when ıt 1s 50 feet high 1s by judging 1ts height very accurately But, as 
we have seen, this is wrong you can get to know that fact with that degree of pre- 
cision by inference from an iterval judgement starting from a very maccurate 
estimate This 1s the fact that refutes the perceptual margin for error principles The 
argument can be embedded ın a fairly systematic account of perceptual knowledge 
and even reproduced entirely with Wilhamson’s own framework Together, the 
arguments show that perceptual margin for error principles, despite an initial plaus- 
ibility, are just not ın general true Such principles are therefore not the key to 
understanding inexact knowledge and have no business to be used as a basis for the 
conceptual margin for error principles on which the epistemic theory of vagueness 
proposed by Williamson rests 
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APPENDIX 


Thus section sets out a proof of the consequence of the margin for error principle 
which ıs used in the second section We mdex the knowledge operator to agents, 
writing Kd for ‘A knows that ẹ We want to show that in the case of our f" 
example of an observational predicate, iterating this knowledge operator n times 
with possibly distinct agents mphies by the margin for error principle that B” More 
exactly, assuming the margin for error principle, 


Proposition For anyn21,+Ka, Kamp" > ~p" 
The proof 1s by mduction on the number of iterations n If n=1 then this 1s just 
Kamp” > =8"", which 1s simply the margin for error pmnciple indexed to an 
arbitrary agent Now suppose that the proposition holds for k-1, so KA. 
Karp” ~ p The rule from + to infer +K4,$ and distribution over the 
arrow give us KAKA, Kamp” > Kamp” The margin for error principle 
once more gives #K4n8"*" > =p"! and so by syllogism +K4, Kap" 
apt 

If the agents A, are all the same, we recover the simpler principle mentioned 
above that ‘K"(the tree 1s not more than m feet high)’ imphes by the margin for error 
principle ‘the tree 1s not more than m-n feet high’ QED 
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COULD AQUINAS ACCEPT SEMANTIC ANTI-REALISM? 


By STEPHEN] BOULTER 


I 


In ‘The Mind-World Identity Theory and the Ant-Reahst Challenge” John 
Haldane explores the relationship between various doctrines of Aquinas and current 
semantic theory The result of his vestigation ıs a challenge to received opinion 


‘In J Haldane and C Wnght (eds), Realty, Representation and Proection (Oxford UP, 1993), 
PP 15-37 
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concerning the compatibility of metaphysical realism and semantic anti-realism It 1s 
usually maintamed (a) that metaphysical realism 1s mcompatible with semantic anti- 
realism, and (b) that the credibility of the latter constitutes a serious challenge to the 
former The burden of Haldane’s article, however, 1s to deny (a) by establishing that 
one can accept the essential elements of metaphysical realism and embrace semantic 
anti-reahst principles at the same tme Indeed, Haldane argues (p 19) that this 
combmation of theses 1s precisely what one finds n Aquinas 

For those working on the cluster of problems ın current semantic theory the ım- 
plications of Haldane’s reading of Aquinas are sigmficant indeed First, a central 
plank of current thinking, namely Dummett’s characterization of metaphysical real- 
ism as necessarily involving a commitment to an epistemically unconstrained notion 
of truth, would have to be reconsidered, if not abandoned Second, Haldane’s work 
would finally put an end to the lingering suspicion that semantic anti-realism must 
collapse into a form of idealism, a worry semantic anti-realists have been keen to ad- 
dress But also worth noting 1s the methodology employed to produce these results 
Haldane’s advocacy of ‘philosophizing historically’ reminds one of Gilson’s dictum 
that the history of philosophy 1s to the philosopher as the laboratory 1s to the 
scientist. Haldane’s work serves as a fitting reminder that the history of philosophy 1s 
not philosophically sterile 

However, despite the fact that Haldane 1s mght to draw attention to the merits of 
Scholastic thought, I suspect that (in this case at least) he 1s trying to get more out 
of Aquinas than the Dominican can offer One of the ams of this paper ıs to show 
that Aquinas would have great difficulty accepting the combmation of theses Hal- 
dane attributes to hum But this paper ıs not merely an exercise in textual exegesis 
Cniticism of Haldane’s readmg of Aquinas prepares the ground for the introduction 
of a third position ws à ws theses (a) and (b), a position which wil be stated but only 
partially defended here 

Received opmion recognizes the tension between metaphysical realism and sem- 
antic anti-realism, and opts to save the latter rather than the former The interest of 
Haldane’s work hes in his denial of the tension between metaphysical realsm and 
semantic ant-realism, which allows one to accept both at once The position I wish 
to mtroduce 1s the followmg contra Haldane, metaphysical realsm and semantic 
ant-realism are mcompatible, but contra received opmuon, the former ought to be 
preferred to the latter The chief burden of this paper 1s to re-establish (a) ın the face 
of Haldane’s reading of Aquinas A proper airing of the second thesis will await 
another occasion It ought to be said now, however, that the denial of (b) relies 
heavily on some of Haldane’s key insights Haldane 1s night to insist that Aquinas 1s 
relevant to current thought on account of his metaphysics and epistemology ° Now if 
one accepts received opimion concerning (a), as I beleve one should, but also that 
Thomust principles have much to recommend them, then ıt ıs no longer obvious 
that (b) ıs true, 1e , that this compatibility constitutes a challenge to metaphysical 
realism rather than semantic anti-realism 


2 See Part I of David Brame, The Human Person (London Duckworth, 1993), for an 
extended discussion of the merits of Thomust epistemology ın particular 
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I 


Before examming Haldane’s reading of Aquinas ıt would be as well to provide 
definitions of the metaphysical, epistemological and semantic positions in play in this 
debate 

Metaphysical reahsm (MR) can be defined as the conjunction of two subtheses, 
namely, ontological reahsm and epistemological realism, which are defined as 
follows Ontological reahsm (OR) 1s the thesis that there 1s an extra-lingustic reality 
which has a nature or structure dependent of our representation of ıt In other 
words, there 1s something upon which our thinking has no effect, and which exists 
before we come to know it in any way Epistemologual realsm (ER) 1s the thesis that 
human beings ın full possession of therr cognitive faculties are capable of ascertain- 
ing the nature of this extra-linguistic reality in thought and perception ° The two 
competing semantic theories, semantic realism (SR) and semantic anti-realism 
(SAR), are best seen as schools of thought divided by two key issues Both semantic 
realists and anti-realists alike maintain that the meaning of any declarative statement 
1s given by its truth-conditions The disputes between the two schools arise over the 
nature of the truth-conditions one can call upon to give the semantics of declarative 
statements The first dispute ıs the following semantic realists mamtain that a 
declarative statement’s truth-conditions can be ‘verification transcendent’, 1¢ , their 
obtaming may be in principle beyond human recognitional capacities Semantic 
antrrealists, on the other hand, maintain that a declarative statement’s truth- 
conditions cannot be verification transcendent Haldane (p 17) defines semantic 
anti-realism as the thesis that one cannot have the idea of p as being such as may be 
true, and hence understand the very idea of p, without the possibility of one’s 
recognizing that p 1s the case 

One’s position on the nature of truth-conditions has metaphysical implications, 
and these implications are the subject of the second dispute According to SR, truth- 
conditions are ‘epistemically unconstramed’ because a declarative statement 1s true 
or false ın virtue of states of affairs in the world This means that every declarative 
statement ıs either true or false dependently of our recognizing what that truth- 
value actually 1s In other words, SR accepts the principle of bivalence SAR can 
accept none of this Since one can grasp only truth-conditions that one 1s able m 
principle to recognize as obtammng when they do obtain, a declarative statement 
cannot be true simply in virtue of its correspondence to states of affairs No 
declarative statement, it 1s argued, can be true or false unless one could have, at least 
in principle, a warrant to assert or deny it Consequently, SAR rejects the principle 
of bivalence 

Given the foregoing, we can define SR and SAR as follows Semantic Reahsm 1s 
the thesis (1) that a declarative statement’s truth-conditions can be venfication 


* For a discussion of the relatonship between OR and ER see my ‘Putnam’s “Home 
Coming” ’, Philosophy, 72 (1997), pp 595-601 
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transcendent, which entails (u), the acceptance of the principle of bivalence and 
double negation (except in special circumstances to be discussed) Semantze ante-realism 
1s the thesis (1’) that a declarative statement’s truth-conditions cannot be verification 
transcendent, which entails (u’), the rejection of the pmnciple of bivalence and 
double negation 


I 


With these definitions m place it 1s readily apparent why it has been thought that 
MR and SAR are mcompatible SAR’s rejection of bivalence 1s at odds with OR 
because ıt seems to suggest that states of affairs ın the world are dependent upon our 
recogmitional capacities Before proceeding any further, then, I shall recapitulate 
briefly why Haldane thinks that Aquinas’ form of metaphysical realism 1s compatible 
with semantic anti-realsm* Haldane’s thesis begins with Aquinas’ admittedly 
pecuhar account of the nature of truth For Aquinas, as for Aristotle, truth 1s corre- 
spondence But the analysis of truth 1s pushed further — truth 1s reached or achieved 
when there 1s conformity between the object known and the knowing intellect This 
conformity 1s taken ın a very strong sense — the knowmg intellect and object known 
must hterally share the same form, one possessing it mmmaterially, the other 
materially Now according to Thomust epistemology the form of x cannot come to 
be in a Auman intellect (barrmg divine dlumination) unless that mtellect has direct 
sensory experience of x, or of some of x’s ‘adequate effects’ ° So Aquinas agrees that 
there 1s a very close connection between truth and recognitional capacity 

The next step m Haldane’s argument ıs to note Aquinas’ remarks stressing the 
connection between one’s recognitional abilities and conceptual capacities For 
example, in Part I q13 a1 of Summa Theologiae we find the standard repetition of 
Anistotle’s dictum ‘Words express thoughts and thoughts represent things, and we 
talk about things ın the way that we know them’ ê Here ‘talk’ 1s lmked very closely 
indeed to cognitive abilities In Pegis’ translation of the same article one finds the 
line ‘Tt follows therefore that we can give a name to anything in so far as we can 
understand 1t’,” which invites the conclusion that one can conceive of something and 
speak about ıt only when one recognizes what ıt is The upshot of Aquinas’ views on 
truth and the lnk between recognitional abilities and conceptual capacities seems to 
be that one’s understanding of propositions about x 1s dependent upon one’s having 
direct cognitive access to x or its adequate effects Haldane concludes from this that, 
according to Thomust principles, one cannot speak meaningfully of things beyond 


* For a detailed presentation of the thesis see Haldane’s §§V—VI 

5 See de Trmtate qı a2 Adequate effects are effects which reproduce entirely the form of 
ther cause Offspring are adequate to their parents (beg members of the same species), 
smoke, however, ıs not adequate to fire, smce the nature of smoke 1s not identical to that of 
fire, although one 1s an indication of the existence of the other See also Summa Theologiae Part I 
945 47 

° Summa Theologiae a Concise Translahon, tr McDermott (London Methuen, 1989), p 30 

7 Introduction to St Thomas Aquinas (New York Modern Library, 1948), p 98 
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one’s recognitional capacities He writes (p 25) that, for Aquinas, ‘meaning, con- 
ceptual capacity and cognitive ability develop in parallel and grow out of the world 
as the regions of ıt through which the subject passes are conceptualized’ The picture 
on offer here ıs of the subject moving through regions of the world, its very thoughts 
being formed by its encounter with a pre-existing world Undoubtedly this is an 
ontologically and epistemologically realist position, but not one that 1s obviously 
committed to a notion of truth as possibly verification transcendent Consequently 
Haldane can say (pp 25-6) that, for Aquinas, ‘there can be no more to meaning 
than belongs to conceptual capacity and this ın turn 1s restricted to recognitional 
ability’ While Haldane’s Aquinas would reject the idealist view that what cannot be 
recognized to be the case cannot be the case, nevertheless he would accept that ‘what 
we cannot recognize to be the case we cannot think to be the case either’ (p 26) 
Haldane summarizes (:bıd ) what he takes to be the Thomust position by adapting an 
ancient slogan “There 1s nothing on the lip that was not first (or simultaneously, and 
wpso facto) m the intellect, and nothing im the latter that was not first in the senses’ In 
effect, Haldane’s Aquinas 1s committed to the principle that out of sight means out 
of mind 

Haldane does say that the notions of recognitional capacity and evidential 
availability are ‘problematic’, and this might allow hum to accept a broader notion of 
recognition than the rather austere one Aquinas ıs committed to here But for 
Haldane’s thesis to go through (that MR and SAR are compatible, and that Aquinas 
provides a model of a position combmuing them), there must be a notion of recog- 
nition which 1s acceptable to both semantic anti-realists and Aquinas and on which 
this compatibility can be based I have not found such a notion m Aquinas To be 
sure, Aquinas does say that there are things which are hidden from us now which we 
shall be able to know (recognize to be the case) ın the next life Of course, this type 
of recognition 1s likely to cut little 1ce with modern semantic anti-realists However, 
there 1s another mode of recognition that Aquinas sanctions which Haldane does 
not mention But, as will be seen m the next section, this mode of recognition 
presents insuperable difficulties for Haldane’s key theses 


IV 


We are now m a position to examine Haldane’s reading of Aquimas in some detail I 
shall argue first that Haldane has presented a ‘truncated’ Aquinas, which was 
necessary to lend any plausibility to the clam that Aquinas could accept SAR, 
second, that the ‘complete’ Aquinas shows no signs of accepting SAR, and finally, 
that the position attributed to the truncated Aquinas 1s not viable 

If one’s knowledge of Aquinas were limited to Haldane’s article, one would be 
forgiven for thmking that Aquinas maintains that ıt 1s possible to talk about x only if 
one 1s ın conformity with ıt But this ıs to overlook the fact that he recognizes two 
ways of acquiring knowledge of the natural world one can come to know something 
directly by being literally informed by the object in question in the manner Haldane 
has discussed, or one can come to form some idea of the existence and nature of 
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something indirectly by noting its effects It 1s this second mode of knowing (much the 
poorer of the two) which Haldane has ignored 

Now this second mode 1s absolutely vital for those mterested ın the natural 
sciences or theology, because ıt opens up the possibilty that one can enquire into the 
nature of entities beyond one’s direct sensory experience But, most importantly for 
our present purposes, 1t makes room for the possibilty that one can speak about an 
entity that one can never know ın the strong sense outlined by Haldane As we shall 
see, the presence of this mode of knowing ın Aquinas’ epistemology presents serious 
difficulties for Haldane’s thesis The nub of the problem arises from the fact that, 
according to Aquinas, one can understand a proposition p without ever being able to 
recognize that p, a direct contradiction of SAR 

The trouble with Haldane’s thesis begins with the fact that, if one 1s confined to 
knowing x indirectly through its effects (because x 1s not directly observable), then 
one will be able to claim only partial knowledge of x, perhaps no more than that x 
exists (unless the effect 1s adequate to the cause, 1e , a member of the same natural 
kind) But this 1s enough for one to begin to formulate theomes concerning the 
nature of x, as the history of science clearly illustrates For example, despite the fact 
that force fields are unobservable, their existence 1s not ın question because their 
effects are only too obvious Nevertheless, our knowledge of force fields remains in- 
complete and mmperfect A cursory glance at the latest theories of gravitation, for 
example, 1s all 1t takes to realize that the essential nature of gravity 1s unknown to us 
Theones abound, but none 1s without serious difficulties 

Now if one accepts the viability of this mode of knowing, as Aquinas does, then 
one will have to make allowances for this n one’s semantic theory, and Aquinas 
does not disappomt Rather than accepting that one’s understanding of propositions 
concerning x depends on one’s being in conformity with x, Aquinas supplies a theory 
of how terms for unobservable entities get their meaning In cases of indirect know- 
ledge ıt 1s not the obyect’s form which ıs grasped but its effects The effects of an 
unobserved x serve as the nominal definition (or significatio nomems) of x, and when x 1s 
used ın a proposition the term ıs initially taken to mean no more than ‘the cause of 
certain effects’ Once the existence of an entity has been established, one can move 
on to formulate some idea of its essential characteristics For this stage of the enquiry 
Aquinas provides a theory as to how terms for observable entities can be applied to 
unobservables as well è However, ıt 1s important to realize that this semantic theory, 
which employs the notion of analogy, provides a way of concewing of entities known 
imperfectly through their effects, ıt does not extend one’s recognitional capacities In 
fact, the use of analogy actually prevents one from thinking that one knows more 
about unobservable entities than one really does, by stressing the fact that terms 
applied to unobservables are not used univocally 

As mentioned above, the presence of this indirect mode of knowing in Thomust 
epistemology, and the accompanying adjustments to semantic theory, prove partı- 
cularly damaging to Haldane’s thesis The problem ıs that Aquinas would never 
claim to know the nature of unobservable entities in the strict sense of the term, but 


8 See Summa Theologiae q13 for an extended discussion of Aquinas’ philosophy of language 
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he would claim that one can understand statements about such entities In other 
words, ıt 1s not necessary that one be able to recognize that p, even in principle, in 
order to understand the proposition p This can be established ın two ways first, by 
pomting out that much of Aquinas’ commentary on Anstotle’s scientific work 1s 
replete with statements whose truth-values are ın pnnciple beyond human recog- 
nitional capacities, an odd situation if they were thought meaningless by the author, 
second, by considering what Aquinas has to say about ‘possible solutions’, or what 
we might today call empirically adequate theories 

Here for example 1s a passage from Aquinas’ commentary on Anstotle’s On 
Meteorology Before discussing particular theones im this field Anstotle tells us what 
can be established concerning objects which are ın fact or in principle maccessible to 
sense observation 


he [Anstotle] explams the type of certitude to be sought ın this matter and says that 
with respect to such things, not accessible to sense observation, one must not look for 
a certain and necessary demonstration, as found ın mathematics and ın the pheno- 
mena accessible to sense It 1s enough to demonstrate with an argument and present a 
cause, in such a way as to solve the problem with some possible solution from which 
nothing impossible follows, according to what here appears to sense ° 


It ıs important to realize that Aristotle and Aquinas would not permut these ‘possible 
solutions’ to be classed as knowledge clams As Aqumas writes 


Sometimes rational enquiry cannot arrıve at the ultimate end, but stops in the 
course of the mvestigation itself, that ıs to say, when several possible solutions still 
remain open to the investigator This happens when we proceed by means of prob- 
able arguments, which by their nature produce opmion or belief, but not science '° 


It 1s clear why a possible solution could not count as knowledge When one ‘arnves 
at’ a possible solution one has sumply recognized what could be the case — one has no 
warrant to assume that the possible solution represents what actually 1s the case The 
points of concern for us, however, are (a) that by definition, a possible solution 1s a 
theory whose truth-value eludes us, and (b) that all we can produce concerning 
entities naccessible to sense observation 1s a possible solution However, one has 
every reason to believe that Aquinas maintains that one understands these proposi- 
tions, despite the fact that, ın principle, we can never determine therr truth-value 
Nowhere ın Aquinas’ discussions of possible solutions ıs there any suggestion that 
one cannot think about, or understand, propositions ostensibly reporting on some 
area of the universe beyond human recognitional capacities In fact the discussions 
themselves presuppose that we understand the statements ın question At issue for 
Aristotle and Aquinas, when discussing, for example, the nature of comets and the 
hke, 1s what lmit to impose on our cognitive expectations, not whether one can 
understand the statements formed when dealing with them Consequently one has 
every reason to believe that Aquinas 1s quite happy to say that one can understand 
propositions which are beyond human recognitional capacities 


° Meteorologicorum, tr Larcher and Conway (Rome Marietti, 1952), 1111, no 68 
10 de Trinitate q6 a1 
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If Aquinas does not accept the first principle of SAR, neither does he accept the 
second Further difficulties for Haldane’s thesis arise when we consider Aquinas’ 
treatment of the problem of future contingents As noted above, one of the hall- 
marks of semantic anti-realism ıs the rejection of the principle of bivalence But 
Aquinas betrays no willingness to part with this principle, as an examination of his 
treatment of future contingents shows Only two pomts from his discussion of future 
contingents need detain us First, we need to look at Aquinas’ taxonomy of declara- 
tive statements, second, we need to understand why future contingents pose a 
problem for the principle of bivalence 

As to the first Aquinas admuts the following types of declarative statements As 
one would expect, he recognizes that statements differ as to quantity and quality, 
distinctions which incorporate the traditional square of opposition of Anstotelan 
logic Aquinas also recognizes what m modern terminology would be called the 
analytic/synthetic distinction and the distinction between necessary and contingent 
statements Finally, he recognizes that statements differ ‘according to their time’, 
1e, there are statements about the past, about the present and about the future "' 
This taxonomy 1s significant because it serves as preparatory material to a discussion 
of possible counter-examples to the principle of bivalence This being the case, it 1s 
important to notice what 1s not there No division of declarative statements 1s made 
along the hnes of our epistemic abilities One can only conclude that, as far as 
Aquinas ıs concerned, one’s epistemic condition ms à ms a statement 1s not relevant 
when deciding whether the principle of bivalence applies to ıt or not This 1s 
supported by Aquinas’ claim (Martin p 33) that 


In indicative sentences about the past or present necessarily one of the opposed indic- 
ative sentences 1s determinately true and the other determinately false, ın any matter 


What 1s clear from this 1s that Aquinas did not consider declarative statements 
with the verb ın the present tense to pose a threat to bivalence Now it 1s important 
to note that all of the possible solutions in the natural sciences are expressed by state- 
ments formulated in the present tense In fact a problem arises only with statements 
with the verb in the future tense Aquinas writes (p 36) that 


we must notice that ‘true’ signifies that what ıs the case 1s said to be the case, a 
thing [beng] true in the way in which st 1s or exists Now, when something 1s or exists 
in the present, ıt possesses its act of being or existence in itself, and for this reason we 
can truly say of it that it 1s or exists But when something 1s yet to come, 1 does not exist 
wn self 


The obvious assumption guiding Aquinas’ treatment of future contingents 1s that 
what determines a statement’s truth-value 1s states of affairs in the world, not one’s 
epistemic condition ws à ws that statement The problem with future contingents 1s 
that the states of affairs that would make them true or false do not exist (and need 
never exist) This problem does not arise for any declarative statement ın the present 
tense Consequently, it 1s clear that Aquinas does not sanction the wholesale 


"In pen Hermeneas I lecho 13 nos 2-3 Found in Christopher Martm, The Philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas Introductory Readings (London Routledge, 1988) p 31 
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rejection of the principle of bivalence, or the thesis that one needs to be able to 
recognize that % 1s the case if one 1s to understand $ 


Vv 


So far ıt has been argued (a) that Haldane has presented a truncated Aquinas, and 
(b) that the complete Aquinas as a matter of historical fact did not accept the key 
theses associated with semantic antt-realism The possibility remains, however, that 
Haldane’s truncated Aquinas 1s philosophically mteresting none the less In this final 
section, however, I show that the truncated Aquinas ıs at odds with the Thomust 
metaphysics and epistemology which Haldane rightly singled out for comphmentary 
attention 

One of the great attractions of Aquinas’ epistemology, as Haldane rightly points 
out, 1s the ehmination of the gap between the knowing intellect and the world The 
rejection of any terhum quid between intellect and world, of the definmg feature of 
representational realism, closes this gap, and elummates the possibility of radical 
scepticism Haldane, quite rightly, takes Aquinas’ direct epistemological realism to 
imply two crucial theses that all Thomists would uphold first, that thought 1s ım- 
trinsically representational, second, and more important, that the world 1s intrin- 
sically mtelhgble But, as intimated above, Aquinas does not mamtain that our 
intellect can conform itself to all of reality He states clearly that our intellect cannot 
know even all of created reality '? When this 1s combined with the Thomust thesis 
that truth and bemg are convertible, the mescapable mference ıs that there are 
truths (states of affairs) which are beyond human recognitional capacities So why 
would Aquinas say that the world 1s intelligible and at the same time maintain that 
there are regions of the world beyond human recognitional capacities? 

The reason for this 1s that the portion of reality which hes within human purview 
1s rendered intelligible only sf one 1s able to posit the existence of causal entities and 
processes lying beyond the immediate recognitional capacities of human bemgs The 
history of science 1s replete with examples of just this procedure But such entities 
and processes are known only indirectly, and therefore mcompletely and umper- 
fectly So Aqumas’ behef in the intelligibility of the world, a beef which anımates 
modern science, actually drives hım beyond human recogmitional capacities, and he 1s forced 
thereby to speak of things with which one can never come into conformity Hence 
the need to supplement the semantic theory — ıt ıs not possible to restrict meaningful 
utterances to those objects with which one could come into conformity if the world 
1s to be considered intelligible 

The upshot of this 1s that Aquinas had good reason to operate with a notion of 
truth as possibly verification transcendent Given his metaphysical realism he had no 
choice but to be a semantic realist If one were to adopt his ontological and epistem- 
ological realism without adopting semantic realism, 1e , f one were to adopt a posi- 
tion simular to that of the truncated Aquinas, the cost would be a high one deed 
Either one would be forced to say that the section of the reality manifest to the 


2 ‘Not all natural things can be known by man’, Meteorologuorum111no 9g 
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senses 1s not wholly intelligible to human beings, or one must produce some theory 
of the world that makes no use of virtually all mature scientific theory This 1s hardly 
an inviting prospect for the semantic anti-realist who had hoped that Aquinas might 
provide a means of escaping the spectre of idealism 


Unwersity of Glasgow 


SEARLE’S CORRESPONDENCE THEORY OF TRUTH 
AND THE SLINGSHOT 


By GonzaLo RopRIGUEZ-PEREYRA 


I 


In ch 9 of his book The Construction of Socal Realty (Harmondsworth Penguin, 1996) 
John Searle attacks mmumalism about truth, and argues for a version of the 
correspondence theory of truth As part of his defence of the theory Searle 
reconsiders Davidson’s version of the so-called Shngshot argument against the 
correspondence theory, and tries to show why ıt fails In a recent paper Michael 
Clark has shown that Searle’s attack on mmumalism fails ' In this paper I shall 
concentrate upon Searle’s correspondence theory and show m particular that it does 
not allow him to reply to the Shngshot as he does 

As Paul Horwich says, the thesis that a sentence 1s true if there exists a fact 
corresponding to it 1s unexceptionable ın itself, but for ıt to be a substantial theory of 
truth it must be supplemented with accounts of what facts and correspondence are, ‘and 
these are the problems on which the correspondence theory of truth has 
foundered’ ? Searle tries to avoid these problems by refusing to make the facts that 
correspond to true sentences complex entities, or the correspondence relation any 
kind of resemblance or isomorphusm In general, Searle refuses to give the notions of 
fact and correspondence substantial content But his strategy fails, as we shall see, 
since his theory cannot escape the Shngshot 


1M Clark, ‘Truth and Success Searle’s Attack on Minimalism’, Analysts, 57 (1997); 


Pp 205-9 
2P Horwich, ‘Theones of Truth’, m RI Hughes (ed), A Philosophical Companon to First- 
Order Logic Indianapolis Hackett, 1993), at p 63 
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II 


Searle gets his correspondence theory of truth from what he calls (p 201) the 
disquotational criterion of truth, namely the schema ‘S1s true if and only if p’, where 
‘S? stands for the specification of a sentence, usually by quotation, and ‘p for the 
sentence itself (or a translation of 1t) According to Searle (p 202) the right-hand side 
of the schema tells us what makes the sentence true, by specifying that ın virtue of 
which it 1s true Then he says that we need a noun (or noun phrase) to name such 
truth-makers, this noun being ‘fact’ Similarly (ibd), ‘corresponds’ 1s the general 
term for all the various ways in which sentences are made true by facts Searle 
claims, therefore, that the disquotational criterion of truth, with surtable readings of 
‘fact? and ‘correspondence’, imphes the correspondence theory, because if the 
sentence specified on the left-hand side of the schema 1s true then ıt must correspond 
to the fact stated on the nght-hand side 

Searle, of course, 1s not alone ın connecting the notions of correspondence and 
truth-making Armstrong, for mstance, says that ‘Correspondence demands a 
correspondent, and a correspondent for a truth is a truthmaker’? Then, since 
Armstrong also believes that the truth-maker for the sentences ‘a 1s coloured”, ‘a 1s 
red’ and ‘a 1s scarlet’ is one and the same, namely that a has a certain shade of 
colour,* he would have to say that these three sentences correspond to one and the 
same fact But apart from saying that truth-makers are facts corresponding to 
sentences, Searle says too httle about truth-makmng to imply anything, for example, 
about what facts correspond to the three sentences just mentioned He does, 
however, say enough to make it clear that, unlike Armstrong, Mellor and others,’ he 
does not give the notion of truth-making any metaphysical weight 

Searle (p 209) calls his correspondence theory ‘substantive’ because ıt says that 
sentences are made true by standing ın relations of correspondence to non-linguistic 
facts, such as those which make ıt true that snow ıs white, that grass 1s green, that 
2 + 2 = 4, and all the rest (p 211) (In the passage in question Searle actually speaks 
of statements instead of sentences, but this ıs not important, given his previous 
decision (p 202) to ignore the distinctions between sentences, statements and 
propositions, for my part, I shall also ignore those distinctions in this paper, and stick 
to talk of sentences ) But ın another sense his theory ıs deflationary, perhaps not 
of truth, but certamly of facts and correspondence His theory deflates the notion of 
fact because he denies that ıt needs a ‘thick metaphysical notion of “fact”’, e g, that 
a fact 1s some sort of complex entity (such as a combination of a particular and a 
universal) This 1s because he specifies his facts m the most metaphysically 
contentless way, as ‘conditions in the world that satisfy the truth-conditions 


DM Armstrong, A World of States of Afars (Cambridge UP, 1997, hereafter WSA), p 14 

* Armstrong, Unwersals an Ofnnionated Introducton (Boulder Westview, 1989, hereafter UOD, 
p 88 

° Armstrong, UOI pp 88-9, WSA pp 113-19, D H Mellor, The Facts of Causahon (London 
Routledge, 1995), pp 161-9 
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expressed by statements’ (pp 211-12) Thus, for Searle, if a sentence 1s true there will 
be a condition ın the world that meets its truth-condition, and that 1s a fact — the fact 
to which the sentence corresponds and which therefore makes ıt true 

This 1s what enables Searle to let true negative and counterfactual sentences 
correspond to facts, such as the facts that the cat 1s not on the mat, that there are no 
three-headed cats, or that if the cat had been on the mat then the dog would have 
had to have been ın the kitchen (pp 212, 214) It 1s his metaphysically thin notion of 
facts that enables him to evade the problems, e g , of negative facts, that face other 
correspondence theorists, such as those who identify a fact with a complex entity 
exhausted by its constituents and their relations For Searle (p 214), ‘for every true 
statement there 1s a corresponding fact, because that 1s how these words are 
defined’ 

Corresponding to his deflated facts, Searle has an equally deflated notion of 
correspondence 


‘Correspondence to facts’ 1s just a shorthand for the variety of ways in which a 
statement can accurately represent how things are, and that variety 1s the same as the 
variety of statements, or more strictly speaking, the variety of assertive speech acts 


(p 213) 


Thus, as with facts, Searle refuses to give any metaphysical content to the notion of 
correspondence, refusing in particular to identify ıt with any resemblance or 
isomorphism between sentences and the facts they correspond to (pp 213-14) This 
makes his notion of truth-making equally devoid of metaphysical content, since for 
him truth-making 1s just the converse of correspondence 


Ul 


To support his correspondence theory of truth, Searle attempts to show why a well 
known argument against such theories, the so-called Slingshot, fails To facilitate 
discussion I shall here shorten Searle’s lengthier presentation of the Shngshot, but 
this will not affect m any essential way what I have to say in this paper 

The Shngshot infers that all true sentences correspond to any and every fact, 
from two assumptions, namely, that the truth of ‘“S” corresponds to the fact that $ 
1s preserved 


(a) under substitution of co-referring singular terms, and 
(b) under substitution of logically equivalent sentences 


Then if ‘S’ and ‘G’ are any true sentences (‘Snow 1s white’ and ‘Grass 1s green’, say), 
the Slngshot shows that ‘$° corresponds to the fact that G as follows 


‘S’ corresponds to the fact that $ 
‘§ corresponds to the fact that (2x)(x=Diogenes) = (7x)(x=Diogenes & $) 
‘£ corresponds to the fact that (2x)(x=Diogenes) = (7x)(x=Diogenes & G) 
‘C corresponds to the fact that G 


mon 
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(1) 1s a premise of the correspondence theory of truth, (2) follows from (1) by 
assumption (b), (3) follows from (2) by assumption (a), and (4) follows from (3) by as- 
sumption (b) 

Since this argument 1s completely general, if ıt works at all ıt will work for any 
two true sentences, thus showing that every true sentence corresponds to any and all 
facts — or to one and the same fact 1f, as seems plausible, sentences can correspond 
to no more than one fact This would obviously be disastrous for any corre- 
spondence theory of truth Yet Searle claims (pp 223-4) that all this argument shows 
1s the falsity of assumption (b), which anyway has counter-intuttive consequences for 
example, ıt makes ‘$’ correspond to the fact that S and 2 + 2 = 4 Thus for Searle 
the false step ın the Slingshot 1s (2), since (p 224) ‘the statement that snow 1s white 
corresponds to no facts about Diogenes’ 

But 1s not this yust begging the question against the Slngshot? To this Searle 
replies with a tu quogue For him it 1s a condition of adequacy on any account of truth 
and correspondence that ıt respect the intuitive notions of fact, truth and corre- 
spondence And Searle says (ibid) that the relevant notion of fact ıs that of something 
which makes a sentence true, and that ‘on our ordinary intuitive conception’ the 
truth-maker for the statement that snow 1s white 1s the fact that snow 1s white, while 
1t 18 obvious that the self-1dentity of Diogenes, or the fact that 2 + 2 = 4, ‘has nothing 
whatever to do with what makes the statement that snow 1s white true’ According to 
Searle (p 225), our mtuitve notion of fact 1s such that the fact that snow 1s white zs 
not the same fact as the fact that (2x)(x=Diogenes) = (2x)(x=Diogenes & S) Thus, Searle 
concludes, it begs the question agaist the correspondence theory to assume that 1t 1s 
subject to assumption (b), for ıt violates our intuitions 


IV 


But ‘our ordinary intuitive conception’ of facts 1s a very weak foundation for Searle’s 
correspondence theory of truth For what 1s this conception? Does ıt provide a clear 
and credible criterion, or at least a necessary condition, of fact-identity? I doubt ıt 
And does not Searle need such a criterion or necessary condition of fact-identity 
to support his denial that the fact that S and the fact that (2x)\(x=Diogenes) = 
(1x)(x=Diogenes & $) are identical? Should we not be faithful to the Quinean m- 
Junction ‘No entity without identity’ and discountenance any kind of entity that 
lacks a clear and credible identity criterion? 

In Speech Acts Searle rejects Quinean worries about the lack of a satisfactory 
criterion of analyticity and says that it is mappropriate to ask for such criteria ê In a 
similar way, Searle could reject the above rhetorical questions on the grounds that 
he has ‘intustions’ which allow him to reject assumption (b), and this, he might say, 1S 
enough for his purposes But ıt seems to me that tuitions are not sufficient to 
support Searle’s correspondence theory of truth Indeed, even if Searle’s intuitions 
about facts stop the Slingshot as he presents it, they do not stop another Slingshot- 
lke argument Thus, although weaker than the original argument, has a conclusion 


ë Searle, Speech Acts an Essay in the Philosophy of Language (Cambridge UP, 1969), p 10 
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nearly as damaging as the clam that all true sentences correspond to any and all 
facts (or to one and the same fact) 
Here are four facts 


I The fact that Socrates 1s moral 

I The fact that (2x)(x=Socrates) = (1x)(x=Socrates & x 1s moral) 

IO The fact that (2x)(x=Socrates) = (2x)(x=Socrates & x 1s an Athenian) 
IV The fact that Socrates ıs an Athenian 


Even if our tuitions make us reject the identity of the facts that S and that 
(1x)\(x=Diogenes) = (2x)(x=Diogenes & S), they surely sanction the identity of (I) and 
(J) Sumilarly, they sanction the identity of (III) and (IV) For what is it for Socrates 
to be moral if ıt ıs not for hım to be who he 1s and to be moral, and what makes it 
true that Socrates 1s moral if not the fact that he 1s who he 1s and 1s moral? But then 
what 1s ıt for Socrates to be who he 1s and be moral if not that the entity that 
is identical to Socrates 1s identical to the entity that 1s identical to Socrates and 1s 
moral? Intuitively, (I) and (II) are the same fact Similarly for M) and (IV) Any 
theory, like Russell’s theory of descriptions, which distinguishes these facts must do 
so for theoretical or methodological reasons — and pay a considerable price of 
counter-intuitiveness 
Furthermore, our intuitions also sanction the identity of the facts (II) and (II) 

For since the entity that 1s identical to Socrates and 1s moral (namely Socrates) ıs the 
same as the entity that 1s identical to Socrates and ıs an Athenian (namely Socrates), 
these are facts of zdenftty about the same entity But then, putting all these tutions 
about identities together, they seem to license the scandalous inference that 


‘Socrates 1s moral’ corresponds to the fact that Socrates 1s an Athenian 


from the acceptable premise that ‘Socrates ıs moral’ corresponds to the fact that 
Socrates 1s moral! And this inference 1s just one of mdefinitely many Shngshot-like 
inferences from premuses like 


‘Fa’ corresponds to the fact that Fa 
to conclusions like 
‘Fa’ corresponds to the fact that Ga 


for any predicates ‘F’ and ‘G? which are true of a In short, our intuitions about fact- 
identity seem to allow us to conclude that all true sentences about any entity e 
correspond to any and all facts, or to one and the same fact, about e This 1s surely 
no less counter-intuitive than the clam that all true sentences correspond to the 
same fact Our intuitions about fact-identity seem to generate counter-mntuitive 
results 

Worse still, the intuitions which lead to these results conflict with each other For, 
it will be said, if facts (II) and (M) are identical because they are facts of identity 
about the same entity, namely Socrates, they must also be identical to 


V The fact that (2x)(x=Socrates) = (2x)(x=Socrates) 
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And (V) ıs just the fact that Socrates 1s Socrates Yet the fact that Socrates 1s Socrates 
surely differs from the facts that Socrates 1s moral and that Socrates 1s an Athenian! 
Thus, it seems, 1f (=A) then + and (IID) (IV) and so the scandalous inference 
does not go through after all Yet distmguishmg between (I) and (II) and between 
(IT) and (IV) 1s also, as we saw, counter-intuitive! Again our intuitions taken together 
lead to counter-intuttive results 

The lesson of all this ıs that we cannot base a theory of truth on intuitions about 
fact-identity Searle 1s wrong to msist that adequate accounts of truth and 
correspondence must respect the ‘ordinary’ mtuitive notion of fact, since domg so 
leads to highly counter-intuitive results We can only save any of our intuitions 
about fact-identity by systematuzing them ın order to elimmate some of their 
counter-intuitive consequences, and this, of course, means that some of them must 
go That ıs, mstead of mvoking mtuitions ın replying to the Shngshot, Searle needs 
to use a clear and credible criterion of fact-identity 


V 


Or does he? Perhaps the Slngshot can be defeated more simply by a definite 
account of the semantics of definite descriptions, on which, as Stephen Read and 
Stephen Neale have shown, the Slingshot depends ’ 

So far I have not said anything about the semantics of descriptions, though I have 
been presupposing some imtuitive non-Russellian referential understanding of de- 
scriptions according to which a definite description refers to the thing satisfying ıt 

But it 1s arguable that a Russellian account of the semantics of descriptions 1s 
superior to its referential alternatives, and it seems that such an account would 
enable Searle to avoid the Slingshot, for, as Read (p 204) and Neale (p 785) have 
pointed out, assumption (a) only licenses the step from (2) to (3) if definite descrip- 
tions are taken to be singular terms, which on a Russellian reading they are not 

But, as Whitehead and Russell showed, even if definite descriptions are not 
genuine singular terms, when a predicate F apples exactly to one object, the 
description ‘(2x\(Fx)’ can be treated for derivational purposes ın truth-functional 
contexts as if ıt were a singular term (Neale p 786) One can therefore introduce a 
substitution rule which says that 3f the unique object satisfying any formula ‘$’ 1s the 
unique object satisfying a formula ‘y’, then the descriptions ‘(2x)(6)’ and ‘(ax)(w)’ can 
be substituted for each other m truth-functional contexts (p 787) But then the Shng- 
shot can be run for a Russellian reading of descriptions, by appealing to the 
assumption that 


, 


a’ The truth of ‘“S” corresponds to the fact that $° 1s preserved under substitution 
of definite descriptions that apply to the same objects 


Thus a Russellian reading of descriptions will not save Searle He still needs a clear 


7 See Stephen Neale, ‘The Philosophical Significance of Godel’s Shngshot’, Mind, 104 
(1995), pp 761-817, Stephen Read, “The Shngshot Argument’, Logique et Analyse, 36 (1993), 


pp 195-218 
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and credible criterion of fact-identity to support his objection to the Slingshot’s step 
from (1) to (2) And if he decides to reject assumption (a’), and resist the step from (2) 
to (3), then he must say why this assumption ıs wrong That 1s, he will have to show 
how even if “(ax)(6) and ‘(ax\(wy apply to the same object the fact that F[(2x)($)] and 
the fact that F[(zx)(y)] can fail to be identical And to substantiate this claim he will 
need a clear and credible criterion, or at least a necessary condition, of fact-identty 

Perhaps, then, Searle should indeed adopt some referential treatment of definite 
descriptions’ This seems a more likely hne for him to take, smce in Speech Acts 
(pp 157-62) he rejected Russell’s theory In fact there 1s a variety of such referential 
treatments, and the status of the Shngshot 1s not the same on each of them ê Yet 
none of these readings will relieve Searle from the obligation to give an account of 
fact-identity For there ıs a Slingshot which, unlike (1)-(4), 1s dependent of the 
semantics of definite descriptions, since ıt uses not definite descriptions but the full 
Russellian expansions of sentences containing them 


1’ ‘O corresponds to the fact that S 
2° ‘$ corresponds to the fact that 

(Ax)((V9)(y=Diogenes = y=x) & (Aw)((Vz\(z=Diogenes & S= z=w) & w=x)) 
3° ‘S corresponds to the fact that 

(Ax\((V9)(y=Diogenes = y=x) & (Aw)((Vz)(z=Diogenes & G = z=w) & w=x)) 
4 ‘P corresponds to the fact that G 


Here (2’) follows from (1’), and (4’) from (3), by assumption (b) of p 515 above, 
namely that the truth of ‘“S” corresponds to the fact that $’ 1s preserved under 
substitution of logically equivalent sentences And assumption (a’) justifies the step 
from (2’) to (3°), for (a’) licenses the inference from (2) to (3) on a Russelhan reading 
of descriptions and therefore the inference from (2’) to (3’) 1s thereby legitimate 

Thus whatever one’s favoured account of the semantics of definite descriptions, this 
Shngshot will still work with the Russellian expansions of sentences contamming such 
descriptions And to resist this version of the Slingshot, by rejecting the step from (1°) 
to (2) or that from (2’) to (3°), Searle needs a criterion, or a necessary condition, of 
fact-identity 


VI 


To what criterion of fact-identity could Searle appeal? I can think of sıx mmtally 
plausible criteria 


@)  Truth-making criterion facts are identical if and only if they make exactly the 
same sentences true ° 

(un) Causal criterion facts are identical if and only if they have the same causes and 
effects 


8 See Read pp 205-12 and Neale pp 795-804 for discussions of the status of Shngshot 
arguments on referential treatments of descriptions 

°A Olver, m ‘Could There Be Conjunctive Universals®’, Analysts, 52 (1992), pp 88-97, 
discusses a criterion like this at p go 
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(u) Spatiotemporal criterion facts are identical 1f and only if they occupy the same 
region of spacetime !° 

(v) Existentialist criterion facts are identical if and only if they necessarily co-exist 

(v) Logical criterion facts are identical if and only 1f sentences stating them entail 
each other 

(vi) Structuralst criterion facts are identical if and only if they have the same 
constituents combined in the same way |! 


(1) Although he never proposes ıt as a criterion, Searle’s taking facts to be what 
makes sentences true (pp 220, 224) suggests that he might use the truth-making 
criterion to attack the Shngshot But by making the identity of facts depend on a 
notion of truth which, for Searle, must be one of correspondence, this begs the ques- 
tion against the Slingshot, sınce the notion of correspondence 1s precisely what it 
calls into question And Searle cannot then reply that accounts of truth and corre- 
spondence must respect our intuitive notions of fact For first, as we have seen, our 
‘mntutions’ about fact-identity are a mess, and second, the truth-making criterion 1s 
not really one of these intuitions but, rather, an attempt to systematize them 

(u) Could Searle use the causal criterion? Some may think not, since they may 
take the causes and effects of the fact that S, the fact that snow is white, to be the 
same as those of the fact that (7x)(x=Diogenes) = (1x)(x=Diogenes & S) Mellor (p 115) 
seems to endorse some such claim Others, however, may believe that for this fact 
to exist Diogenes must exist, so that the causes of Diogenes’ existence, although 
not causes of the fact that S, are causes of the fact that (1x)(x=Dtogenes) = 
(2x)(x=Diogenes & $) But this will not save Searle, smce one needs only to replace 
‘Diogenes’ by ‘4’ in lines (2) and (3) of the Shngshot to see that he cannot use the 
causal criterion to defeat it For as the number 4 1s a necessary existent, which has 
no causes and effects, the causes and effects of the fact that S may be the same as 
those of the fact that (1x)(x=4) = (1x)(x=4 & S) 

However, although this prevents Searle using the causal criterion to stop the 
Shngshot at the step from (1) to (2), it does not prevent him using it at the step from 
(2) to (3) For the causes and effects of the fact that (22)(x=4) = (ax)\(x=4. & S) are 
certamly not those of the fact that (2x)(x=4) = (1x)(x=4 & G), on any reading of 
descriptions 

But the real reason why Searle cannot combme his correspondence theory of 
truth with the causal criterion is that mathematical and other necessary facts, which 
Searle wants to admit as correspondents and truth-makers, lack causes and effects 
So the causal criterion would not enable Searle to deny that sentences stating those 
facts correspond to the same facts — or to one and the same fact And if Searle 
accepted this, he would have to abandon a basic tenet of his theory, namely, that 
every true sentence has its own corresponding fact, ‘because this ıs how these words 
are defined’ (p 214) 


'° Mellor (p_113) discusses and proposes causal and spatiotemporal criteria 

''T follow KR Olson, An Essay on Facts (Stanford Center for the Study of Language and 
Information, 1987), p 91, ın calling the fourth and sixth criteria exstentalst and structuralist 
respectively 
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(m) Can Searle use the spatiotemporal criterion? One might try saying that the 
fact that (2x)(x=Diogenes) = (1x)(x=Diogenes & S) shares Diogenes’ spatiotemporal 
location, one could thereby discriminate between ıt and the fact that S 

But let us focus on the facts figurmg in the modified Shngshot (1’)(4’) where 
in spacetime are the facts that S and that (Ax)((V))(y=Diogenes = y= ) & 
(Aw)((V2(z=Diogenes & S = z=w) & w=x))? These are both general or quant- 
ficational facts, smce the form of the former 1s, arguably, something like (Vx)\(x 1s 
snow > «1s white) And it might be claimed that, beng general facts they have, on 
pain of intolerable arbitrarmess, no specific spatiotemporal locations, 1€ , both are 
located either everywhere or nowhere, and so either way they have the same spatio- 
temporal location 

Furthermore, whatever the locations of quantficational facts, this criterion 
clearly cannot discriminate between the facts that Socrates 1s moral, that Socrates 1s 
an Athenian, that Socrates 1s mtellıgent, etc Thus the spatiotemporal criterion does 
not enable Searle to escape absurd Shngshot-hke conclusions like ““Socrates 1s 
moral” corresponds to the fact that Socrates 1s an Athenian’ or ‘“Socrates 1s moral” 
corresponds to the fact that Socrates 1s intelligent’ 

(iv) Can Searle use the existentialist criterion? He did once seem to endorse this 
criterion in saying (p 220) that, even though Tully denounced Catihne, the fact that 
Tully was an orator 1s not the same as the fact that the man who denounced Catiline 
was an orator, since ‘the latter fact requires that someone have denounced Cati- 
line for its existence, and the existence of the former fact has no such requirement’ 
Similarly Searle could say, with Olson (p 93), that the fact that 51s different from 
the fact that (2x)(x=Diogenes) = (1x)(x=Diogenes & S) since they do not necessarily 
co-exist, because the latter, but not the former, cannot exist unless Diogenes does 
But again this alone will not enable Searle to rebut the version of the Slingshot in 
which ‘4’ replaces ‘Diogenes’, for since the number 4 necessarily exists, the fact that 
S and the fact that (2x)(x=4) = (1x)(x=4 & S) do necessarily co-exist On the other 
hand the facts that (2x)(x=4) = (1)(x=4 & S) and that (22)(x=4) = (14)(x=4 & G) do not 
necessarily co-exist, and so Searle could use the existentialist criterion to claim that ıt 
fails at the step from (2) to (3) 

But the real problem for Searle with the existentialist criterion, as with the causal 
criterion, 1s that ıt does not discriminate between facts corresponding to necessarily 
true sentences, thus forcing him to abandon his claim that every true sentence has 1ts 
own corresponding fact 

(v) The logical criterion will work only with a stronger notion of entailment, 
perhaps a relevance one, which avoids the ‘paradoxes’ of strict umplication and, in 
particular, does not make ‘S” entail ‘(1x)(x=4) = (1)(x=4 & S} Then Searle could say 
that facts F and F* are identical if and only if ‘F’ and F” entail (ın the sense in 
question) each other But this will not help him, for ıt makes identty-conditions of 
facts depend on a notion of entailment which, lke every such notion, 1s partially 
defined ın terms of a notion of truth, which for Searle must be a correspondence 
notion Thus, in appealing to such a criterion of fact-identity, Searle would be using 
the notion of correspondence surreptitiously But this he cannot do until he has 
stopped the Shngshot, since that, 1f successful, shows the notion of correspondence 
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to,be, as Searle puts ıt, ‘completely empty’ (p 221) So, in particular, ın attacking the 
Slngshot he cannot invoke this, or any other, criterion of fact-identity which ult- 
mately has to be framed ın terms of truth One might argue that using the notion of 
correspondence in characterizing the notion of entailment in question might be 
avoided by defining ıt in terms of certain rules of inference But what does make 
a rule of inference acceptable if not that ıt 1s truth-preserving? Searle cannot use a 
criterion of fact-identity in terms of a notion of entament without smuggling in, 
somehow or other, the notion of truth and hence, in his case, that of corre- 
spondence 

(v1) Finally, then, could Searle invoke the structuralist criterion of identity for 
facts? This might look promising, since the fact that (2)(x=4) = (ix\(x=4 & S) has 
constituents, e g , the number 4, which the fact that S does not have Furthermore, 
the structures, 1e the modes of combination of the constituents, of these two facts 
are different But this very feature of the structuralist cnterion 1s what makes Searle 
unable to use it, since 1t would make hus facts ‘metaphysically thick’ Any structural- 
ist criterion of fact-identity requires facts to be complex entities, and raises at least 
the problem of negative facts, which Searle wishes to avoid Yet he could only avoid 
it by denying that true negative sentences have corresponding facts, which would 
seriously restrict the scope of his correspondence theory For how can his correspond- 
ence theory of truth admut declarative sentences that are true but do not correspond 
to facts? And thus ıs a complaint, not about the aptness of the term ‘correspondence’, 
but about the adequacy of Searle’s theory For unless true negative sentences do 
correspond to facts (pp 212, 214), Searle’s theory cannot say what makes them true 
Thus a structuralst criterion would destroy Searle’s own theory, either by inflating 
his notion of fact, or by making him unable to account for many true sentences 


VIE 


I conclude that Searle has not satisfactorily defended his correspondence theory 
from the Shngshot His reply to the Shngshot must rely on some criterion of identity 
for facts What criterion it 1s, he does not say, but he needs to, and ıt ıs not easy to 
see how he can, given that, as we have seen, he cannot use any of the Initially 
plausible criteria of fact-identity here considered !2 


Churchill College, Cambridge 
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MELLOR ON NEGATIVE PROPERTIES 


By ANDREW BoTTERELL 


In a recent paper, D H Mellor argues that there can be no negative, disjunctive or 
conjunctive properties ' This argument has been cniticized by Alex Olver’ on the 
grounds that ıt rests on a contentious identity criterion for facts, but ıt seems to me 
that a simpler criticism 1s available In what follows I shall concentrate on Mellor’s 
argument only in so far as ıt concerns negative properties 


Mellor presents his argument in the following passage Suppose, he says (p 264), 


that there are properties U, V and W such that =P = U, PvQ = V, and P&Q = W 
Then Ua and —Pa, for example, are the very same fact But they cannot be, because 
they have different constituents, the first contammg U but not P, the second P but not 
U And similarly for Va and Pav Qa, and for Wa and Pa&Qa So there are no such 
properties as U, V and W — which 1s not of course to deny the existence of the 
predicates U’, V’ and W 


More formally, the argument 1s as follows 


Mellor’s argument 


~ OO N mM 


U = —P (premise, for reducto) 

If U = —P, then the fact that Ua ıs identical with the fact that ~Pa 

Therefore, from (1) and (2), the fact that Ua 1s identical with the fact that ~Pa 

If the fact that Ua 1s identical with the fact that Pa, then the fact that Ua has 
the same constituents as the fact that ~Pa 

But the fact that Ua does not have the same constituents as the fact that ~Pa 
Therefore, from (4) and (5), 1t 1s not the case that the fact that Ua 1s identical 
with the fact that ~Pa 

Therefore, from (3) and (6), 1t 1s both the case that the fact that Ua 1s identical 
with the fact that ~Pa and the case that the fact that Ua 1s not identical with 
the fact that ~Pa 

Therefore, from (1) and (7), U # =P 


By way of companison, here are two other arguments, both of which are struc- 


turally analogous to Mellor’s argument 


‘Properties and Predicates’, ın his Matters of Metaphysus (Cambridge UP, 1991), 


pp 170-82 


2? A Ohver, ‘Could There be Conjunctive Universals®’, Analysts, 52 (1992), pp 97-103 
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The property argument suppose that there are properties F and G such that F = G 
Then Fa and Ga, for example, are the very same fact But they cannot be, 
because they have different constituents, the first contamıng F but not G, the 
second G but not F So there are no such properties as F and G — which 1s not, 
of course, to deny the existence of the predicates ‘F’ and ‘G’? 


The object argument suppose that there are objects x and y such that x = y Then Fx 
and Fy, for example, are the very same fact But they cannot be, because they 
have different constituents, the first containing x but not y, the second y but not 
x So there are no such objects as x and J — which 1s not, of course, to deny the 
existence of the singular terms ‘x’ and ‘y’ 


Now I take ıt that neither the property argument nor the object argument 1s 
compelling I say this because ıt seems clear that each proves too much For if the 
property argument and the object argument were compelling, they would succeed in 
establishing the non-existence of properties as well as the non-existence of objects 
But since I take it we have good reason to think that properties and objects do exist, 
to that extent also we have good reason for thinking that Mellor’s argument against 
negative properties 1s flawed 

What, then, zs wrong with it? I suggest that the problem 1s traceable to an am- 
biguity in the semantics of the phrase ‘the fact that? The phrase ‘the fact that’ can 
be understood as creating either an extensional or an intensional context I shall argue 
as follows if ‘the fact that’ creates an extensional context, then although (2) 1s plaus- 
tbly true, (5) 1s false, and Mellor’s argument fails On the other hand, if ‘the fact that’ 
creates an intensional context, then although (5) 1s plausibly true, (2) 1s false, and 
Mellor’s argument again fails In brief, on no univocal reading of the phrase ‘the fact 
that 1s Mellor’s argument valid 

For the purposes of this discussion I propose to treat ‘the fact that’ as a sentential 
operator which takes sentences as arguments and yields singular terms as values So, 
for example, given the sentence ‘Alfred ıs tall’ as argument, the sentential operator 
‘the fact that’ will yield the singular term ‘the fact that Alfred is tall’ as value, and 
this singular term will have as its extension the fact that Alfred 1s tall Expressions 
which occur after ‘the fact that’ will be said to be within the scope of ‘the fact that’ 
operator 

In addktion, I shall say that ‘the fact that’ creates an extensional context if the 
substitution of co-referential expressions within its scope does not result m a change 
i its extension And I shall say that ‘the fact that’ creates an mtensional context if 
the substitution of co-referential expressions within its scope does result in a change 
i its extension With these preliminaries out of the way, I now consider Mellor’s 
argument 

On the assumption that ‘the fact that’ creates an extensional context, premise (2) 
of the argument seems unobjectionable For, on that assumption, (2) amounts to the 
clam that if U = —P, then the fact that Ua will be identical with the fact that GPa if 
substitution of ‘+P’ for U’ in ‘the fact that Ua’ does not result in a change ın its 
extension 
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Thus, on the assumption that ‘the fact that’ creates an extensional context, what 
1s ummedhately at issue in Mellor’s argument 1s (5) In particular, what 1s at issue 1s 
whether there 1s any reason for thinking that the fact that Ua and the fact that ~Pa 
have different constituents Mellor’s reason for thmking that they have ıs quite 
simple According to him, the two have different constituents because the fact that 
Ua contains U as a constituent, but not P, whereas the fact that ~Pa contains P as a 
constituent, but not U If, however, facts are mdividuated extenstonally, then 
Mellor’s reasoning seems suspect For if the ‘the fact that’ operator 1s understood 
extensionally, and if the only difference between the fact that Ua and the fact that 
Pa is that the one contains U where the other contains —P, then it 1s very hard to 
see how the fact that Ua could possibly have constituents different from those of the 
fact that ~Pa, since by hypothesis (1) U = —P In short, if we understand ‘the fact 
that’ to create an extensional context, then (5) 1s surely false, and Mellor’s argument 
fails 

Quite generally, let the individuation conditions for facts be as fine- or as coarse- 
grained as Mellor likes Stull, if ‘the fact that’ creates an extensional context, and if U 
really ıs the same property as ~P, then (5) begs the question against negative pro- 
perties For what reason could there be to suppose that the fact that Ua and the fact 
that ~Pa have different constituents other than that U and —P are distinct, and so 
not identical? But to make that assumption ın the context of Mellor’s argument 1s 
simply question-begging 

Perhaps, then, ‘the fact that’ should be understood as creating an itensional 
context mstead That ıs, perhaps we should think that substitution of co-referential 
expressions within the scope of ‘the fact that’ can result ın a change ın the extension 
of the resulting smgular term Now on this understanding of ‘the fact that’ operator, 
(5) seems plausible At the very least, if ‘the fact that? 1s understood as creating an 
mtensional context, we cannot conclude that 1f ‘U’ and ‘~P’ are co-referential then 
‘the fact that Ua’ and ‘the fact that ~Pa’ are co-referential, or have the same 
extension 

On the other hand, according to (2), f U = —P, then the fact that Ua ıs identical 
with the fact that ~Pa But if ‘the fact that’ 1s understood intensionally then there 1s 
good reason to think that (2) 1s false To see why, let us compare the ‘the fact that’ 
with another sentential operator, the sentential operator ‘the belief that’ The 
sentential operator ‘the behef that’ 1s a paradigm example of an mtensional op- 
erator For from the fact that the property of being water 1s the same property as the 
property of bemg H,O we cannot conclude that the belief that x 1s water 1s the same 
belief as the belief that x ıs H,O And, I suggest, we should reach the same con- 
clusion concerning facts if ‘the fact that’ 1s understood intensionally from the 
assumption that U 1s the same property as —P we cannot conclude that the fact that 
Ua ıs the same fact as the fact that ~Pa In short, if the phrase ‘the fact that’ 1s 
understood as creating an mntensional context, then although (5) 1s plausibly true, (2) 
1s not, and Mellor’s argument again fails 

It will perhaps be objected that I have ignored an important distinction between 
imtensional contexts and hyper-ntenstonal contexts, m Neale’s terminology * For it might 


3 See S Neale, Descriptions (MIT Press, 1990), pp 127-9 
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be argued that the phrase ‘the belief that’ ıs hyper-intensional, whereas the phrase 
‘the fact that’ ıs merely intensional, and thus that the comparison I drew above 1s 
not relevant This objection 1s not to the point, however For it 1s very plausible to 
suppose that property designators are rigid designators, and thus that co-referential 
property designators are substitutable within intensional contexts without change ın 
extension * But if so, and if the phrase ‘the fact that’ ıs merely intensional, then we 
are able to substitute ‘~P’ for ‘U’ in ‘the fact that Ug without change in extension, 
and (5) will again turn out to be false ° 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


* For arguments to this effect see, for example, S Kripke, ‘Identity and Necessity’, repr in 
S Schwartz (ed), Naming, Necessity, and Natural Kinds (Cornell UP, 1977), pp 66-101, and F 
Jackson, ‘A Note on Physicahsm and Heat’, Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 58 (1980), 


pp 26-34 
ê Thanks to Alex Byrne, Robert Stalnaker, Damel Stolar, Judith Thomson and an 


anonymous referee from The Philosophical Quarterly for helpful criticism and advice 


A HOWLER OF HARRISON’S 


By JONATHAN HARRISON 


I have noticed a mistake ın my paper ‘The Trouble with Tarski’, in The Philosophical 
Quarterly, 48 (1998), pp 1-22 Onp 14 I say 


Suffice ıt to say that strict mplication does not capture the obvious difference between 
the way [alas, I actually say ‘ways’] ın which that all men are mortal and all Greeks 
are men entails that all Greeks are mortal and the way in which that ‘All men are 
mortal’ is in Enghsh strictly umplies that the expression ıt expresses 1s true 


But that ‘All men are mortal’ is in English does not strictly imply that the proposition 
it expresses (that all men are mortal) ıs true In an earlier (unpublished) version of 
‘The Trouble with Tarski’ I said that ‘that “Two and two are four” is n English 
strictly imphes that the proposition ıt expresses [in fact, the proposition that two and 
two are four] 1s true’ The earlier version has the advantage over the later one that 
that “Two and two are four’ 1s m English really does strictly umply that two and two 
are four, since it 1s impossible for that ‘Two and two are four’ 1s in English to be true 
and that two and two are four false (because that two and two are four cannot be 
false) It 1s, however, perfectly possible for that ‘All men are mortal’ 1s m English to 
be true, but for the proposition it expresses (that all men are mortal) to be false 


Cambridge 
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RECENT WORK IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF MIND 


By Davip Ross 


Language, Thought and Consciousness By Peter CarruTHERS (Cambridge UP, 1996 
Pp xv +291 Price £35 00) 

The Conscious Mind By Davin J Craters (Oxford UP, 1996 Pp xvu + 414 Price 
$29 95 ) 

Naturahzmng the Mind By Fren Dretske (MIT Press, 1995 Pp xvi + 208 Price 
$25 00 ) 

Symbols, Computation and Intentonalty By Steven W Horst (Un of California 
Press, 1996 Pp xx + 427 Price £35 00) 

Philosophy of Mind By Jascwon Km (Boulder Westview Press, 1996 Pp xu + 258 
Price £13 50 p/b ) 

Ten Problems of Consciousness By Micar Tye (MIT Press, 1995 Pp xvi + 248 Price 
£24.95 ) 


These six books are important contributions to the recent explosion of consciousness 
literature in philosophy and cognitive science A few are devoted exclusively to 
consciousness (Chalmers, Dretske, Tye), the others discuss 1t within the context of a 
more general theory of mind (Carruthers, Horst), or as part of an introduction to the 
philosophy of mind (Kim) Because of this common theme, and because conscious- 
ness has loomed so large m recent philosophy of mind, my main focus here will be 
on what these authors have to say about consciousness This will unfortunately make 
it impossible, within this space, to discuss other important topics they address 


I CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE PHYSICAL WORLD 
The kind of consciousness these books are primarily concerned with goes under 
various names, including ‘phenomenal character’, ‘raw feels’, ‘quala’, and the ‘what 
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it is hike’ aspect of our mental hves (Some philosophers would distinguish these 
notions, but I shall treat them as equivalent in what follows ) Consciousness of this 
sort has seemed mysterious to many, even though ıt 1s the feature of the world we 
are most intimately acquainted with This mystery has seemed so profound to some 
that they have devised theories of the mind that eliminate consciousness But none 
of the authors reviewed here takes this route All are interested 1n how we might 
explam consciousness And a traditional, promising way to do this 1s to relate ıt to the 
physical world Physical properties, though not wholly understood, are at least better 
understood than phenomenal properties, and the hope 1s that some or all of the 
mystery can be removed from consciousness if the appropriate connections can be 
made between it and the physical world Physicalism, broadly speaking, 1s the view 
that tries to explam consciousness 1n this way 

What form should a physicalist account take? Among the fundamental principles 
Kum (p 11) thinks the physicalist should embrace 1s ‘mind-body dependence’ 


What mental properties a given thing has depends on, and ıs determined by, what 
physical properties 1t has That 1s to say, the psychological character of a thing 1s 
wholly determined by 1ts physical character 


All of the authors reviewed here endorse this thesis, and so ın a broad sense are 
physicalists But they differ significantly on the strength, and so the explanatory force, 
of the dependence between the phenomenal and the physical 

Before looking at these different kinds of dependence, it might be useful to dis- 
tinguish two sorts of property that go under the name ‘physical’ There are, on the 
one hand, what one might call strictly physical, or microphysical, properties These 
are what Chalmers, for example, has in mmd when (p 33) he says physical pro- 
perties are ‘the fundamental properties that are invoked by a completed theory of 
physics’ They mclude, presumably, Properties such as mass and charge, plus 
conjunctions of such properties But there are also ‘higher-level’ properties which, 
while they abstract away from mucrophysical details, are still ın an important sense 
physical The properties of beng a desk, or being a bird, for example, are not 
mucrophysical, but one still wants to say they are physical The higher-level physical 
properties most relevant to this review are certain psychological properties I shall 
call ‘functional’, eg, the property of bemg a representation, of beng available to 
memory, of being accessible to central information-processing, and so on Though 
functional properties are not strictly physical, they are, as Tye says, at least realized 
m strictly physical properties If the realization relation can be made respectable, 
functional properties may legitimately be used as the ‘physical’ properties ın spelling 
out mind-body dependence 

How adequately one can use the physical, in ether sense, to explam conscious- 
ness turns on the strength of the dependence relation between them The strongest 
sort of dependence one might hope for 1s a logical or conceptual kind the ascnption 
of certain physical states logically entails the presence of consciousness Some philo- 
sophers think this is the only way to close the ‘explanatory gap’ between conscious- 
ness and the physical world Any weaker sort of dependence, on their view, makes 
physical-phenomenal hnks appear arbitrary, leaving consciousness as mysterious as 
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ever Not all, however, share these views about explanation Some think that 
demonstrating the physical nature of consciousness will deliver the desired under- 
standing, even if ıt falls short of a logical bridge between the two realms This 
weaker sort of physicalism requires mere metaphysical, not logical, dependence The 
task here, as some authors put it, 1s to give the physical essence of consciousness, 1n 
much the same way as chemusts tell us the molecular essence of water And finally, 
failing this sort of physicalist account, there may still be nomological dependencies 
between consciousness and the physical world Such laws will provide insight into 
how consciousness is integrated with the physical (m particular, the functional) 
aspects of our mental lives, but there will be no forthcommg physicalist account of 
the nature of consciousness It ıs worth noting, however, that the explanatory power 
of nomological dependence may not be so weak Some philosophers think that the 
nature of a property 1s exhausted by the nomological relations it bears to other 
properties Properties, on this view, are just ‘nodes’ in a complex network of nomo- 
logical relations If this ıs right, then nomological dependence will collapse into 
metaphysical dependence, and discovering psychophysical laws will give us insight 
into the physical essence of consciousness 

One way to classify the (broadly speakmg) physicalists reviewed here 1s according 
to the strength of the dependence relation each favours Chalmers clearly favours 
mere nomological dependence, arguing extensively against the stronger logical and 
metaphysical sorts (these two actually collapse nto one, on his view) Horst belongs 
in this category as well, msisting that the laws connecting the phenomenal with the 
physical do not amount to a ‘strong’ (1 e , logical) naturalization of consciousness In 
the metaphysical dependence category belong Tye and Dretske, who thnk that 
certain functional properties (e g , representational and accessibility properties) are 
part of the essence of consciousness, ın the same way as water 1s essentially H,O 
None of the authors reviewed here holds the logical dependence view, though there 
are hints of it in Dretske (see below) 

Carruthers 1s a bit harder to classify, partly because of how he concewes of his 
project He says he ıs out to explain Auman consciousness, leaving it open how the 
phenomenal properties of other kinds of creature might be understood Though 
Carruthers does not mention Kim, this approach has affinities with the kind of ‘local 
reduction’ of the mental that Kim has argued for in various places and discusses 
briefly m his book one gives a physicalist account, not of consciousness in general 
(there 1s no such natural kind), but merely of consciousness for this or that structure 
(human, dolphin, Vulcan, etc) This more locahzed project can be combined with 
any of the three sorts of dependence discussed above In fact, elements of all three 
enter Carruthers’ account After sayıng his theory will contam some conceptual 
truths about consciousness, he adds (p 147) 


Our best theory of [consciousness] may contain much besides mere analysis of con- 
cepts It can include a metaphysical theory about what that property really ıs It 
may also include hypotheses about the cognitive mechanisms that are either naturally 
[ e , nomologically] necessary or sufficient for an organism to enjoy conscious mental 
states 
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It may turn out that the theories defended by Dretske and Tye have conceptual and 
nomological elements as well If a hybrid view 1s possible, it makes the question of 
explanatory strength more complicated One needs to ask how well the theory 
explains this or that aspect of consciousness instead of consciousness as a whole 


II ZOMBIES AND LOGICAL DEPENDENCE 


As I mentioned above, Chalmers and Horst reject logical dependence and accept 
the explanatory gap But why think there 1s no conceptual route from the physical 
to the phenomenal? Enter the zombie, a being discussed by both authors A zombie 
1s a creature physically identical to me (or to anv conscious being) but wholly lacking 
conscious states In my zombie twin, all 1s dark mside, even though he 1s otherwise 
indiscermble from me Chalmers and Horst do not of course believe that zombies 
exist, or even that the laws of nature permit such beings But these authors argue 
that the conceivabihty of zombies means they are at least logically possible, and this 1s 
enough to show that any sort of logical dependence thesis must be false 

Conceivability arguments like this have a long history, but these authors (especi- 
ally Chalmers) have put their versions in notably accessible and persuasive ways 
Even so, there are problems First, are zombies really conceivable? Tye thmks not, 
for sufficient reflection, he argues, reveals an coherence ın the notion of a zombie 
(of this sort, but see his pp 194ff) First, on the assumption (which most would grant) 
that my zombie twm 1s functionally identical to me, since belief 1s a functional state 
he must have all the same (narrowly characterized) beliefs as I do But that means he 
will believe of himself, as I do of myself, that he ıs having certain conscious sensa- 
tions night now And Tye thinks it ‘mcoherent’ (P 192) to suppose that my twin 
might believe he has phenomenal states but fail to have them, so my twin must be 
conscious after all, and not a zombie Tye does not go so far as to say that behefs 
about one’s own conscious states are mcorrigible But he does deny that such be- 
liefs could be as systematically wrong as they would have to be in a genume zombie 

In any case, even if zombies are conceivable, does this show they are logically 
possible? Most people mitally find conceivable Russell’s barber, who shaves all and 
only those who do not shave themselves But reflection (or a philosophy course) 
reveals that the idea is incoherent An advocate of logical dependence may claim 
that future work will reveal an incoherence ın the notion of a zombie, perhaps an 
mcoherence of the sort Tye alleges, perhaps of some other kind Chalmers 1s aware 
of this worry, and responds (p gg) that although the conceivabihty of zombies mught 
not entail their logical possibility, it at least creates a strong presumption m favour 
of it, and thus puts the burden of proof squarely m his opponent’s camp But his 
opponent might shift the burden back in a similar way by advancing the ‘anti- 
zombie’, a being who knows that zombies are logically umpossible (cf P van 
Inwagen, Metaphysics, Boulder Westview, 1993, p 92) I find such a being concew- 
able, after lengthy reflection, I can (as Chalmers says of zombies) detect no mternal 
incoherence ın the idea of an ant-zombie There 1s, then, a strong presumption for 
the logical possibilty of anti-zombies But if antı-zombıes are so much as possible, ıt 
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follows that zombies are logically umpossible the anti-zombie’s knowledge ımphes 
truth (in his ‘possible world’), and if a concept (zombie ın this case) is possibly ınco- 
herent, it ıs actually coherent So we have, via a conceivability argument, a strong 
presumption ın favour of logical dependence, and the burden of proof ıs back on 
those who, like Chalmers and Horst, would oppose this strong sort of physicalism 

There are other arguments available to Chalmers and Horst, but they seem to be 
variants of the same conceivability argument, and as such have the same weak- 
nesses Both authors approvingly discuss Frank Jackson’s knowledge argument, 
featuring the brilliant neuroscientist Mary, who learns all the physical facts about 
colour vision while growing up ın a black and white room, but nevertheless does not 
know what it 1s like to see colours until she leaves the room Her exhaustive know- 
ledge of the relevant physical facts leaves her in the dark (so to speak) about colour 
quala, again the conclusion 1s that there 1s no conceptual route from the physical to 
the phenomenal But here too conceivability seems to be domg most of the work 
one 1s umagining the result of complete physical knowledge And the thought- 
experiment has the same weakness as the zombie one, for I can just as easily magme 
Bob, a brilhant philosopher who knows that Mary’s pre-release knowledge of colour 
quala 1s complete (If Bob 1s inconcervable because what he knows 1s incomprehensible 
to us, Mary will similarly be mconceivable, for what she knows must be equally 
mcomprehensible In general, if the opponent of logical dependence raises the 
standards of conceivability in order to block the mmaginability of anti-zombies and 
Bob, the ımagınabılıty of zombies and of Mary will also be blocked ) 

There are mdications, however, that thought-expermments like these are not do- 
ing the main work m Chalmers’ book He repeatedly says that (1) physical concepts 
must present properties as ‘relational’, ‘dynamic’ and ‘structural’ But (2) pheno- 
menal concepts present properties as ‘intrinsic’ and ‘non-structural’ Add to this the 
premise that (3) there can be no conceptual lınk between concepts of these sorts, and 
you get the failure of logical dependence This ıs a powerful argument, and ıt may 
be the primary force behind Chalmers’ negative views If so, appeals to zombies and 
Mary are useful merely as vivid illustrations of these premises, not as arguments in 
themselves (though Chalmers calls them arguments) I am not sure if Chalmers 
thinks (1) follows from the definition of ‘physical property’, or if ıt is an empirical 
conjecture Some of his opponents will want to say that there are non-structural, 
intrinsic physical properties, and that knowledge of them would provide the con- 
ceptual route to the phenomenal Interestingly, Chalmers seems to think this ıs a 
mere notational variant of his own view (p 136) he and physicalists of this sort just 
disagree over whether to label such properties as ‘physical’ As for premuse (3), he 
says that any physicalist account, any account ın structural and dynamic terms, ‘no 
matter how sophisticated will yield only more structure and dynamics’ (p 121) I 
do not know if this 1s intended as an a pron clam I suspect the fallacy of composi- 
tion here, an argument from the nature of component concepts (or properties) to the 
nature of whole concepts (or properties) In any case, whether or not this argument 
wil withstand scrutmy, I think discussions of logical dependence should focus 
on arguments of this form, not on thought-experiments like those above, which, as 
arguments, are of little use to either side ın the debate 
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IHI CONSCIOUSNESS AND REPRESENTATIONAL CONTENT 


Carruthers, Dretske and Tye, ın contrast to Chalmers and Horst, assert a strong 
(logical or metaphysical) dependence between the phenomenal and the physical In 
particular, these authors defend accounts of consciousness in (what I am calling) 
functional terms Carruthers in terms of availabilty to thought and Dretske and Tye in 
terms of representational content I shall start with the latter 

The views of Dretske and Tye are quite similar Both are intentionalists about 
quaka they see an intimate connection between the mind’s phenomenal states and 
its representational states And if one 1s prepared to endorse (as Dretske and Tye are) 
a physicalist theory of representation, a physicalist theory of consciousness follows 

For these authors, the what-it-1s-lke features of our experiences are representa- 
tional contents What ıt 1s like for me to see a red apple, for example, 1s nothing more 
than the content of my perceptual experience of this apple Tye favours this view 
because ıt solves a number (ten) of central problems about consciousness One of 
these, discussed by Dretske as well, 1s what Tye calls the ‘problem of transparency’ 
When I look at an outside scene and try to focus on the qualitative features of my 
experience, the result of such an effort, say Dretske and Tye, 1s that I focus on what 
I am perceptually representing I cannot, for example, focus on the reddish quale of 
my apple experience without looking more intently at the colour of the apple itself 
Thus leads naturally to the view that the quale and the representational content are 
one and the same 

One might object here that while the intentionalist model works well for per- 
ceptual sensations, 1t does not do as well for apparently non-directed quaha such as 
pains and certan emotions Tye addresses this worry in some detail He 1s ready to 
argue that all phenomenal quahties are representational contents (Dretske 1s not so 
sure, see p xv) Pains, for example, are representations of ‘bodily damage or dis- 
order’ (Tye p 113) And the phenomenal feel of an emotion such as anger comes 
from representing bodily changes (eg, rising blood-pressure) associated with the 
emotion Even brains ın vats can feel angry, so long as they can (mus)represent their 
former bodies as going through the characteristic changes (I am not sure what Tye 
would say about angry deities, who do not have and never had bodies, perhaps he 
thinks that disembodied beings are impossible, or that if they are possible, they could 
not feel angry On the other hand, he might restrict the scope of his account, as 
Carruthers does, to Auman consciousness, 1n this case to human emotions ) 

The contents of conscious experiences play the primary explanatory role in these 
views Both authors give this content a propositional form, ‘that something 1s FP 
This 1s not to say that experiences are sentences of any sort, in fact, they are, as both 
authors insist, non-conceptual — having an experience with the content that some- 
thing 1s F does not require the concept of F (Both authors do require, however, that 
the experience be poised to be of use to cognitive systems that may use this concept ) 
Now the ‘something’ here should not be read as implying the existence of a thing 
that ıs F If] am hallucmatmng a red thing, mv experience has the same content as a 
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veridical visual experience, yet there is no red thing that I am, im fact, perceiving 
What about the ‘F’ component of the content? There are, notoriously, two ways one 
might read this First, there 1s the ‘Russellian’ way, according to which F is simply 
the property being represented Second, there 1s the ‘Fregean’ way, according to 
which F 1s a ‘mode of presentation’ or ‘characterization’ of this property ' These two 
readings have quite different consequences for the intentionalist, as I hope to show 

Dretske clearly endorses the Russellian (not the term he uses) reading of ‘content’. 
When I see a red thing, what it ıs ike to see red 1s nothing more than the colour red 
itself ‘guaha, the properties that define what ıt 1s like to have [an] experience, are 
exactly the properties the object being perceived has when the perception 1s ver- 
dical’ (p 84) This view has a remarkable consequence to know what ıt 1s hike to see 
red, one need only know what ıt ıs to be red Phenomenal properties are no more 
mysterious than the properties of everyday physical objects This, if true, 1s a huge 
explanatory payoff of the theory Sometimes puzzlement over consciousness 1s put ın 
this way why should ıt be like és to be in this particular physical state? Why not 
lke something else, or like nothing at all? On the present view, this amounts to the 
question of why ¿us property F (and not some other property, or none at all) should 
be represented by this particular physical state And if the physical state in question 
1s specified functionally, as a representation of F, then the question is really why F 
(and not some other property, or none at all) should be represented by this 
representation of F In this way, the intentionalist may actually have shown a logical 
dependence of the phenomenal on the physical (If, on the other hand, ‘physical’ 
here means strictly physical, the dependence may not be so strong, this will depend 
on the strength of the link between the ‘ngher-order’ representational properties 
and the strictly physical properties ) The Russellian version of intentionalism, how- 
ever, has a high cost Quaha are no longer properties of our experiences at all They are 
rather properties of everyday, external objects what it 1s like to see the apple ıs a 
property of the apple But phenomenal properties are normally thought to be, ın 
fact they are defined as, mental One might express the oddity here by saymg the 
Russelhan version misplaces quaha they are no longer qualities of experiences, but 
of experienced objects 

The Fregean version, on the other hand, avoids that problem It may be en- 
dorsed by Tye, though I am not entirely confident of this interpretation He does say 
that knowing what it ıs like to have an experience requires more than just knowing 
the property the experience represents It ‘requires adopting the appropriate experi- 
ential perspective’, and employing ‘phenomenal concepts’ which can be acquired 
only through having the nght experiences (p 169) This suggests that phenomenal 
character 1s mtumately ted up with the modes of presentation nherent ın such 
experiences On this Fregean view, the content of my experience of a red thing has 
as a constituent, not the colour red itself, but the particular way m which my sensory 
experience represents this colour This mode of presentation (if it 1s a property of 
anything at all) 1s a property of my experience, not of the apple So, at least on this 
version, guaha are located ın a more familiar place But the Fregean version has 


! For a similar use of these terms, see P Boghossian and JD Velleman, ‘Physicalist 
Theories of Color’, Philosophical Renew, 100 (1991), pp 67-106 
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considerably less explanatory power than the Russellian one, for the connections 
between certain modes of presentation and phenomenal properties are as mysterious 
as ever Why should ıt be like és, and not like something else or nothing at all, to 
represent F under this mode of presentation? This question may have a plausible 
answer, but I cannot see how answering it will be any easier than solving the origmal 
puzzle (Of course, one may specify these modes of presentation ın phenomenal terms, 
but this will make the intentionalist’s account uninformative ) 

It 1s worth notmg that an intentionalist need not follow Dretske and Tye in 
identifying the phenomenal character of an experience with its content One might 
mstead identify the phenomenal character with the experience’s property of having 
that content This shift avoids misplacmg quaha (whichever sense of ‘content’ 1s 
used), since they are now properties, albeit relational properties, of experiences But 
even this version of intentionalism has a problem, one that is shared by almost any 
version. It seems that phenomenal character, whatever else it 1s, 1s an nirinsc feature 
of our experiences intrinsic duplicates should be phenomenal duplicates But ıt 1s 
not clear that an intentionalist can allow for this Deep ın a swamp one night, 
lightning strikes and improbably rearranges local matter to form Swampman, a 
perfect physical duplicate of me (this fancy of course 1s Davidson’s) Since Swamp- 
man and I are mtrmsıc duplicates, we should be phenomenal duplicates But 
Swampman has no history, ın particular, he lacks the causal, evolutionary and 
learning history that might give his internal states their representational contents 
When light from a firefly enters Swampman’s eyes, the resulting physical state he 
goes into does not represent the firefly In fact ıt represents nothing at all So the 
intentionalist must say that there 1s nothing that ıt 1s hke to be Swampman — all 1s 
dark inside 

Dretske and Tye respond to this problem in different ways The problem 1s most 
acute for Dretske, since he defends at length a historical account of representational 
content Here he simply denies that Swampman 1s conscious To suppose otherwise, 
he says, 1s to accept the ‘internalist intuition’ that intrinsic duplicates must be pheno- 
menal duplicates And he challenges those who think this to defend ıt Tye, how- 
ever, 1s not as firmly committed to a histoncal account of content Under normal 
conditions, Swampman’s internal states érack the firefly, and Tye thinks such ‘causal 
co-variation’ 1s enough to give these states content If ‘normal conditions’ for 
Swampman can be spelt out ahustorically (something Tye declines to attempt), 
then Swampman may enjoy a full phenomenal hfe from the start 


IV CONSCIOUSNESS AND AVAILABILITY 


For Dretske and Tye, ın order for a representation to count as conscious, 1t must be 
available to cognitive processing As Tye puts ıt, the contents of conscious represent- 
ations must ‘stand ready and ın position to make a direct impact on the belief/desire 
system’ (p 138) But while this availability 1s a necessary condition for consciousness 
on their view, it 1s clear that the prmary explanatory feature in Dretske’s and Tye’s 
accounts 1s representational content 
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By contrast, availability bears much more of the explanatory burden m Car- 
ruthers’ account In particular, experiences are conscious, on his view, 1n virtue of 
their accessibility to conscious thoughts about them This view, hike the intentionalist 
one, has significant explanatory potential, for ıt captures the opmion of many that 
the consciousness of a state 1s intumately connected with the availability of ts content 
to the system as a whole One of Carruthers’ illustrations 1s the blindsighted patient, 
who (apparently) has no conscious visual experiences, yet 1s able to pick up and use 
some visual information Such a person denies he can see anything, yet performs 
above the level of chance when prompted to ‘guess’ about items in his visual field If 
this person 1s receiving visual informaton, why ıs ıt not conscious? On Carruthers’ 
view, it 1s not conscious because it ıs not available to ‘conscious thinkings’ Visual 
information in the normally sighted person, by contrast, ıs conscious because ıt 1s 
‘held in a short-term memory store whose function ıs to make that information 
available to conscious thinkings’ (p 194) 

Carruthers offers a fairly detailed argument for why consciousness requires this 
sort of accessibility to thought First, whatever phenomenal states are, they must, as 
a matter of logical necessity, be available to the subject that has them, ıt makes no 
sense to say, for example, that what ıt ıs like for me to see red ıs a property of my 
experience that ıs unavailable to me But availability ın this sense entails an ability to 
discrmmate among experiences And such discriminations, Carruthers says, require 
the higher-order thoughts favoured ın his account But why should my ability to 
discruminate among my experiences entail an ability to thnk about them (1 e , con- 
ceptualize them)? Here Carruthers appeals to our evolutionary history ‘how could 
the structures which enable discrrmmation between experiences have evolved, unless 
those discriminations were also typically capable of conceptualization? For of what 
use would discriminations of experience be otherwise?” (p 158) Carruthers says such 
considerations show that his higher-order-thought account 1s at least nomologically 
necessary Presumably the law umplicitly nvoked ın the quoted passage 1s something 
lke ‘Every human capacity (or trait) must serve some useful function’ I doubt, 
however, that this 2s a law, of evolutionary biology or any other disciphne Some 
traits are present merely as accidental consequences of the traits that do serve a use- 
ful function 

Carruthers 1s careful to note that to be conscious, an experience need not actually 
cause a higher-order thought about it The result, given other features of the 
account, would be an infinite hierarchy of thoughts that could not fit into our heads 
For Carruthers, ıt ıs merely enough that the experience be apt, or disposed, to cause 
the appropriate thought Thus an experience’s being conscious 1s a dispositional 
matter This, however, leads to an umportant objection whatever consciousness 1s, 1t 
must be a here-and-now categorical feature of our experiences, not a what-would- 
be-ıf dispositional feature (Phenomenal properties are in fact the paradigm ex- 
amples of categorical features ) Carruthers answers that he has accommodated this 
thought, for the informational states that are conscious (the ones in the short-term 
memory store) are here-and-now categorical states But it ıs not clear that Carruthers 
addresses the real force of this objection Even if the informational states are cat- 
egorical, what makes them conscious — that 1s, their status gua phenomenal states — 1s 
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a dispositional matter, on his account This makes phenomenal properties disposi- 
tional, even if what has them also has categorical properties And presumably the 
firm, introspection-based conviction that consciousness 1s a categorical feature con- 
cerns these phenomenal properties, not the bearers of them 

Finally, perhaps the most serious objection Carruthers considers 1s that his 
account appears to be circular, since the notion of consciousness 1s used in ex- 
plainmg what a conscious experience 1s conscious experiences are those available to 
conscious thinking He says the appearance of circularity dissolves once the recursive 
nature of the account 1s made exphcit what makes higher-order thinkings them- 
selves conscious 1s their availability to conscious even-higher-order thoughts (which 
amounts to their presence ın the short-term memory store), and so on In general, to 
be conscious, any thought at level n must be available to conscious thmking at level 
n+1 ‘This response does appear to answer the charge of formal circularity But there 
seems to be a kind of explanatory circulanty which the response does not address For 
comparison, I might define an event as satisfymg some mystery predicate ‘K?’ if 1t 1s 
disposed to cause another K-event, where what makes this latter event K is its dis- 
position to cause another K-event, and so on In general, an event n ın this chain 1s 
K if it 1s apt to cause K-event n+1 There seems to be no formal circulanty in this 
definition But we are none the less left with an incomplete understanding of what 
K-ness zs We are told that K-ness has something to do with generating events of its 
own kind, but what kind 1s that? Now Carruthers’ account 1s not as bare as this 
account of K-ness Thoughts available to higher-order thoughts must, for imstance, 
be in a ‘short-term memory store’ But it 1s not clear how helpful this 1s, especially if 
the notion of a short-term memory store 1s defined functionally, m terms of the kind 
of availability it makes possible We still seem to have no explanation of what 
consciousness 2s 

This ıs not to say, however, that Carruthers does not offer an ilummating 
account of what consciousness does The role that consciousness plays m our cog- 
nitive lives plausibly includes the causing of (or aptness to cause) higher-level beliefs 
and thoughts But I am mclined to thnk that these causal—-dispositional facts are 
explained by a state’s being conscious, not the other way around 


V THE EFFICACY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Many philosophers have thought that if consciousness 1s real, 1t must make some 
causal difference in the world (or at least have the potential to do so) As Kim says 
(p 130), ‘Beng real and having causal powers go hand in hand, to deprive the mental of causal 
potency ıs in effect to deprive rt of rts reality’ If this 1s true, realists about consciousness must 
find a way to avoid eprphenomenalism, the thesis that mental states, while they may 
be caused by physical ones, themselves have no causal powers And even if one 
rejects the metaphysical principle just quoted, there are common-sense reasons to 
avoid epiphenomenalism, for ıt seems obvious that consciousness makes a difference 
to what we do it 1s in virtue of a pain’s feel, for example, that ıt causes me to wince 
A metaphysics of mind owes us an account of how such causation can work 
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Kum has probably done more than any other philosopher to clarify and advance 
the current philosophical discussion of mental causation It 1s thus not surprising that 
huis chapter on the subject (ch 6) is a clear and thorough introduction to the 
problem His discussion here reveals that epiphenomenalist arguments take many 
different forms To sketch a few (1) there are no psychophysical laws, and since 
causal relations must be subsumed by laws, either mental events cannot cause 
physical ones, or they at least cannot cause them gua mental (that 1s, ın virtue of therr 
mental properties) (2) The only properties of an event that can be relevant to what it 
causes are local, intrinsic properties But some mental properties, namely the 
intentional ones, are relational (3) Any given mental property 1s ‘multiply realizable’ 
by a variety of physical properties (here I mean sinctly physical properties) Pain, for 
example, 1s realized by one physical property ın one sort of structure (human, say) 
and quite another physical property in another sort of structure (Vulcan, say) But 
then pain (or any mental state) cannot be identified with any of the physical pro- 
perties that realize ıt This gives rise to the problem of ‘explanatory exclusion’ any 
mental cause will have a mental property and a physical property that realizes ıt 
And since it 1s clear that the physical property ıs causally relevant to whatever 
behaviour the mental event causes, what work 1s left for the mental property? The 
latter seems to be excluded, or pre-empted, by the former There 1s also a version of 
this argument ın terms of physical closure If the physical world ıs causally closed, 
how can mental properties, which are not physical, do any causal work? Finally, to 
arguments (1)~(3) one might add another kind of exclusion problem specific to con- 
sciousness Here 1s how Tye puts it (4) ‘If there 1s a complete, objective, physical 
explanation for why our bodies move as they do, then how can the ways things seem 
to us, the ways they subjectively feel, make any difference to the behaviour we 
produce” (p 19) The causally problematic feature of phenomenal properties in this 
version 1s their subjectivity 

As Kim points out, problem (1) 1s not normally thought to arise for phenomenal 
states The premise that there are no psychophysical laws ıs famously defended by 
Davidson But his target ıs the propositional attitudes, not guala One may, then, 
avoid problem (1) by postulatmg laws connecting the physical and phenomenal 
Chalmers, however, 1s sceptical that nomological connections alone will secure the 
efficacy of the phenomenal, ın particular, such connections will not help in solving 
problems (3) and (4) He 1s ın fact quite sympathetic to epphenomenalism Pheno- 
menal properties are on his view at least explanatonly irrelevant to behaviour his 
rejection of logical dependence implies that any reference to consciousness can be 
subtracted from an explanation of behaviour without any loss in explanatory power 
And while he stops short of endorsing the stronger view that phenomenal properties 
are causally irrelevant to behaviour, he 1s willing to give ıt a run for 1ts money 

Perhaps the most serious problem Chalmers encounters ıs that epiphen- 
omenalism seems to rule out my knownng about my own guaha, for how could I have 
certain knowledge of my phenomenal states if my beliefs are explanatorily isolated 
from them? Any belief ıs justified only 1f it 1s not accidentally true, that 1s, true just 
by mere luck And ıt ıs usually thought that the belief that p 1s true non-accidentally 
only if it 1s partially explained by f’s bemg true Such explanations, when p 1s a 
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phenomenal fact, are blocked for Chalmers But here, he says, justification comes 
from a more fundamental source my merely having a conscious experience 1s enough 
to justify my belief ın it, in spite of the missing explanatory connections This is an 
intriguing suggestion, though it remains to be seen whether merely having a con- 
scious experience can by itself make my corresponding belief not semply true, but 
non-accidentally true, raising ıt to the status of knowledge 

Unlike Chalmers, Tye 1s not at all sympathetic to eprphenomenalism He thinks ıt 
1s ‘clearly false’ (p 62) that phenomenal states are causally irrelevant to what we do 
His main focus here ıs problem (4), which takes the form of his ‘paradox of 
phenomenal consciousness’ phenomenal states are perspectivally subjectwe (fully 
comprehending the nature of pain, say, requires having a pain) But the efficacy of 
such states can be secured only if they are realized in physical states that are not 
subjective in this sense fully comprehending a physical state (either strictly physical 
or functional) does not require being ın that state A subjective state, however, could 
never be realized by a non-subjective one, and the result ıs eprphenomenalism 
Tye’s solution to this problem 1s to deny the last premise Consciousness, even 
though subjective, 2 realized ın objective, physical states How could this be? 
Phenomenal states on his view have physical as well as phenomenal essences 
Understanding the latter does require knowing what ıt 1s hike to be ın that state, that 
1s, 1t ‘requires thinking of the state under phenomenal concepts’ (p 170) And so Tye 
accepts the subjectivity of consciousness But such states also have physical, objective 
essences, and there 1s nothing wrong with one and the same state’s having two sorts 
of essential features This is an elegant solution to problem (4), though some 
physicalists will be suspicious of the dual essences Tye has troduced After all, the 
explanatory power of the imtentionalist view 1s that phenomenal character 1s a 
certain kind of physically specifiable content But Tye says there 1s something else 
about phenomenal states that ıs not captured by such physical specifications And ıt 
appears that what is not so captured 1s the nature of subjective consciousness ttself 

Dretske does not explicitly address problems (1), (3) or (4), but he does spend some 
time near the end of his book looking at (2), the extrmsicness problem Thuis section 
of the book is understandably brief, since he has exammed this problem at length 
elsewhere Suppose I am touching a gradually warming stove, a stove that eventu- 
ally becomes so hot that I withdraw my hand Common sense says that I pulled 
back, ın part, because of the phenomenal feel of my experience But this causal story 
1s problematic on Dretske’s account, for at least two reasons first, he believes the 
quale of my experience 1s the (represented) property of my hand’s skin bemg dam- 
aged, and while the skin damage may be a remote cause of my withdrawing, ıt does 
not seem to be an appropriate candidate for the proximate phenomenal cause Second, 
even if we look, not at the damage (the property my experience represents), but 
instead at my experience’s property of representing a damaged hand, there are still 
problems, for this second property 1s partly, on Dretske’s account of representation, 
historical But agai, causation seems to be a here-and-now local affair Dretske does 
not appear to distinguish these two problems His proposed solution, ın any case, 
seems directed mainly at the second The trick, he says, ıs distinguishing (a) the 
movement that my experience causes from (b) the process of my experience’s causing 
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that movement While historical, evolutionary facts may be irrelevant to (a), they are 
quite relevant to (b), since ıt ıs because my experience indicates skin damage that its 
experience-type was ‘recruited’, during the evolutionary history of my species, as a 
cause of this sort of avoidance movement And since ıt 1s (b), Dretske says, not (a), 
that 1s my behaviour ın this case, the partly historical phenomenal qualities of my 
experience can be given a role in causing my behaviour 


VI AUDIENCE 


Only Kim’s book ıs intended as an troduction to the philosophy of mnd As such, 
it succeeds admurably It covers most of the traditional ground there are chapters 
on, for example, behaviourism, the identity theory and functionalsm But the 
primary virtue of the book 1s 1ts look at issues of particular concern to contemporary 
philosophers of mind, e g, quala, mental causation, content, and the like Some 
might find Kim’s discussions here too technical for their (or their students’) tastes 
There are difficult passages on, for example, machine functionalism, the Ramsey- 
Lewis method of defining theoretical terms, and the nature of intertheoretic 
reduction However, such technicalites may be unavoidable ın today’s formality- 
driven philosophy of mind And ın any case Kim does a good job of showing 
the points which drive the more technical problems, providing examples to help the 
reader Tye’s book also seems to be mtended as an introductory text, though only to 
the narrower field of consciousness There are helpful ‘summary’ boxes at the end of 
each section, and wmiting 1s kept at an accessible level Unhke most imtroductory 
texts, however, Tye’s book spends a substantial amount of tme defending the 
author’s own view And a few of the issues he considers will be of interest only to 
specialists (for example, the discussion of coarse- versus fine-grained facts m ch 6) 
The Chalmers book 3s quite long and im places technical, so may be hard gomg for 
the beginner But Chalmers has helpfully flagged the more difficult sections, and has 
clearly written the bulk of the book for a general audience Of the six books, 
Chalmers’ 1s the most likely to make an impact outside philosophy In fact ıt already 
has made a substantial impact in the cognitive science community and the popular 
media 

The books by Carruthers, Dretske and Horst are more speciahzed and seem 
mtended primarily for professional philosophers and graduate students Horst’s 
book, for example, 1s a lengthy and detailed critique of the computational theory of 
mind (His discussion of consciousness 1s ın fact just a small part of the book, and I 
regret not having the space to discuss its main themes here ) But im spite of their 
speciahzed nature, these books do help the reader by locating the topics they address 
withm a larger context And all three — here Dretske’s ıs most notable — are written 
in clear language With the appropriate supplements, someone new to the philo- 
sophy of mind could find them quite useful 


Bates College, Leunston, Maine 
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Perception and Reality a History from Descartes to Kant By Jonn W Yoron (Cornell UP, 
1996 Pp x1+ 240 Price not given ) 


Yolton’s latest book ıs perhaps not quite what ıt might seem from the ttle, or at any 
rate the subtitle He published ın 1984 what was really a history of the philosophy of 
perception over this period, his Perceptual Acquaintance from Descartes to Rad (Oxford 
Blackwell, 1984), and ın the present book he acknowledges that he 1s building on the 
previous work, even suggesting that the reader might read that first This one seems 
to derive from a series of articles previously published ın a variety of places, and the 
slant of those articles remains to a large extent, including some discussion of writers 
whom one might not otherwise expect to be discussed ın its context, for example the 
psychologist J J Gibson Moreover, ch 3, which originally appeared in Reading Rorty, 
1s somewhat limited ın its approach by that fact The origins of the book also lead to 
a considerable repetitiousness, the same pots keep recurring in different contexts, 
and ıt 1s not always easy to judge how consistent ıt all 1s 

Historically, ıt might appear, Arnauld ıs the great hero of the saga and Male- 
branche the villain, though Arnauld ıs building on Descartes and 1s, m Yolton’s 
view, Descartes’ best interpreter Yolton takes Descartes’ idea of things bemg objec- 
tively in the mind as pomting to the existence of an epistemic, non-causal, relation 
between the mind and objects Ideas or representations are not, as Malebranche 
thought, modifications of the mind, and there 1s therefore no call for the notion of a 
veil of perception The Cartesian views developed by Arnauld are quite consistent 
with a realism according to which things are directly present to the mind In ch 4, 
while trying to combat the view that for Locke ideas were mages, Yolton refers to 
Michael Ayers’ remark about ‘Arnauld’s bland explanation of objective presence’, 
but he will have none of that Instead, in his view, Descartes, whom Arnauld 1s nter- 
preting, acknowledged a causal relation between things and physical motions in the 
brain, while holding also that ideas are the interpretation of those physical motions 
considered as natural signs Such interpretation does not demand awareness of the 
physical motions, rather, the conscious reactions involved are triggered by them, 
and the interaction ın question 1s cognitive, not causal 

The other philosophers of the period are treated in the same, somewhat contro- 
versial, spit Most of the discussion of Locke is devoted to a possible refutation of 
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the view that Locke thought of ideas as mages, though ın the context of a schema 
set out towards the end of the book Yolton admıts that he does not fit in with the 
others, and suggests that this 1s because Locke 1s a ‘transitional thinker’ Berkeley did 
not, ın his view, regard ideas as modifications of mind but simply as mental contents, 
which Yolton says cannot be avoided ın an account of perception Nevertheless, 
Berkeley maintained that ideas were objects, rather than objects’ beng ideas, this 
being consistent with his clam to be defending common sense Hume, Yolton says, 
and repeats often, held that there 1s no specific difference but only a numerical 
difference between ideas and objects (a suggestion which I, for one, find difficult to 
understand, let alone accept), Yolton sees shades of Kant m this The account of 
Kant himself 1s clear, but perhaps somewhat slanted in order to emphasize the idea 
of the epistemological relation between idea and object which Yolton 1s so keen on 
Finally, Reid ıs lambasted for misunderstanding Hume and the other empincist 
philosophers, and we are told that ‘the world of Reid’s philosophy ıs further re- 
moved from our ordinary world than anythmg defended by Berkeley and his 
spokesperson’ (p 159) This ıs paradoxical in the hight of Reid’s claim to be a de- 
fender of common sense, and much of the trouble arises from Yolton’s complete 
failure to note what Reid has to say about the distinction between sensation and 
perception ‘Sensation’ ıs indeed one of the words to which more attention ought to 
have been given throughout 

Another such word 1s ‘object’ When Descartes speaks of an idea having objective 
reality, Yolton takes that to imply that objects, as things, are somehow present to the 
mind, which they can be only cogmitvely, not physically But may not Descartes 
mean simply that the idea has a possible object, 1 e , that there can be something for 
it to be of? After all, Descartes does say that for an idea to have reality objectively 
in it there must be a cause which has that reality formally or emmently ın it But if 
the cause has the reality eminently, as would be the case 1f God produced the idea in 
us, there need be no question of any thing being present to the mmd So Arnauld’s 
gloss on this, in speaking of an object being present cognitively, may after all be as 
banal as Ayers says ıt ıs Yolton refers at one pomt to the idea of mtentionality in this 
connection, but that idea does not necessarily mply the existence of real things 

There 1s, finally, ‘sign’ Yolton appears to see no difficulty m the thought that 
motions ın the brain are natural signs of objects and that ideas are mterpretations 
of those signs, so that the relation between ideas and their objects 1s ın the end 
semantic But generally ın the case of natural signs one thing 1s said to be a sign of 
another because we so take ıt to be, brain motions cannot have a semantic role in 
that way However, this 1s a pomt which arises over most contemporary use of the 
idea of representations in cognitive science, and what Yolton says ıs not out of lme 
with that Whether that makes ıt any better 1s another matter 

What Yolton has produced ın this book 1s a reformulation of some controversial 
ideas which he sees as applicable to a certan period of philosophy Because the 
presentation of the ideas derives from a series of papers, mostly previously pub- 
lished, 1t 1s not as systematic as 1t might be, and the reader who comes fresh to ıt all 
1s likely to be both intrigued and perhaps irritated Yolton makes use of much recent 
scholarship, particularly the work of Ann Wilbur MacKenzie on Descartes, but at 
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times he 1s rather selective in that regard He suggests ın the preface that he has 
received criticisms of his treatment of Hume, but ın the chapter in question he seems 
to me guilty of the very sin which he seeks to pomt out ın others — that of basing an 
interpretation of an author on ‘the occurrence of certain words’ Perhaps indeed 
that sin 1s more widespread ın his treatment than simply ın relation to Hume 

In sum, the book 1s intriguing, controversial, but often urmtatmg Whether such 
non-traditional ideas about this period of philosophy will sustain this kind of repeti- 
tion I must leave to others to decide, but the earher book stands as a more 
substantial monument to them 


Birkbeck College, Unwersity of London DW Hamiyn 


The Engine of Reason, the Seat of the Soul a Philosophical Journey into the Bran By Pau M 
CuurcHLAND (MIT Press, 1995 Pp xu + 329 Price £19 95 p/b) 


This book, intended for general readers, mtroduces Paul Churchland’s neuro- 
computational approach to the brain and sts umphcations for a host of topics, both 
expected (mind, language, science, consciousness) and unexpected (morality, politics, 
public policy, music) Although he writes informally — his bibhography contains only 
thirty-nine references and his treatment of technical ideas relies on (ninety) figures 
rather than formulae — Churchland’s discussions contain more than enough insight 
to merit a close read even by professionals 

His thesis 1s that vector transformation m recurrent artificial networks will sub- 
stantially illuminate how brains work, and how that feels to the orgamsms who have 
them In Part I he explores research on neuropsychology, artificial neural nets and 
the brain, and, in the course of reviewing the causes and consequences of numerous 
neuropsychological problems, exammes how these enquiries can enrich one an- 
other In Part Ihe exhibits how they jomtly contribute to an emerging picture of 
bemg human that supplies constructive perspectives on many traditional philosoph- 
ical questions Although Churchland’s imagination ıs wondrous and his enthusiasm 
unmistakable, he does occasionally acknowledge some of the problems and hmita- 
tions of neural network modelling 

Part I elaborates his thesis at length, begmning with a review of how standard 
feed-forward nets realize an array of human cognitive accomplishments These 
include distinguishmg colours, tastes, smells and faces, achieving psychologically 
plausible representations of categories and carrying out mductive inferences via 
vector completion Vector completion ıs the process whereby networks, like humans, 
respond plausibly, if not always correctly, to fragmentary inputs Incomplete inform- 
ation (eg, a partially occluded face) will still often suffice to produce the vector 
necessary for the proper identification A net’s weighted connections at its hidden 
layer(s) will usually supply missmg information from what ıt knows about the 
pertment category’s prototypical tendencies 

Churchland mostly reports on others’ research, however, his own Fusion net 
reproduces stereopsis with an architecture that mimics the brain in some unexpected 
ways This also permits Churchland to indulge in a favourite diversion, long baseline 
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stereopsis The book contains a cardboard viewer for stereoptic ghmpses of Church- 
land’s daughter, his wife’s brain, the Manhattan skylne, the outer planets, and 
more! For readers unfamiliar with the issues or the phenomena, this 1s worth the 
book’s price 

Feed-forward nets, however, pale in comparison with recurrent networks Re- 
current networks possess descending connections that recycle information about past 
processing back to earlier levels, influencing their current processing Recurrent nets 
are more realistic biologically, since such descending connections abound ın bram 
circuitry They can detect and control (m motor co-ordination) temporal patterns 
and complex sequences Elman’s networks that discrmiate proto-grammatical 
sentences are the most theoretically interesting examples that Churchland considers 
(pp 137-43) 

Churchland offers intriguing suggestions about the applicability of recurrent net- 
works to scientific theorizing He argues that vector completion in trained recurrent 
networks underlies causal inference With access to information about the inital 
stages of some famılıar sequence, a recurrent net’s ability to complete a vector here 
amounts to predicting the remainder of the sequence Where mformation about 
some phenomenon 1s too fragmentary for a net to provide an unequivocal response, 
its recurrent connections may tip the network towards one (learned) prototypical 
response rather than another This process informs Churchland’s accounts of how 
we interpret ambiguous stimuli and how we reason analogically in everyday circum- 
stances and in science (pp 108-21 and 280-6) Consequently he argues that these 
activities are continuous with one another 

Emphasizing the role of pattern recognition, prototypes and analogical leaps 1n 
response to problematic phenomena (via ‘vector completion and the recurrent 
manipulation of one’s own neuronal populations’, p 279), Churchland’s line on 
scientific knowing proceeds ın decidedly Kuhnian directions His presentation of the 
grounds for such cognitive accomplishments 1s convincing, but a detailed illustration 
of how recurrent networks manage them would have strengthened his case This 1s 
the only pot where the defence and clarification of his theoretical proposals suffer 
because of his commitment to writing for the non-specialist 

In Part II he explores what his version of naturalism can contribute to our under- 
standing of some traditional philosophical topics Because of this book’s intended 
audience and the atypical environs from which Churchland proceeds, he makes few 
references to mainstream discussions He does show, though, that his neuro- 
computational naturalism informs a comprehensive philosophical programme He 
not only investigates its umplications for our conceptions of natural language and 
scientific research, but also undertakes treatments of consciousness, art, ethics, 
politics and public policy 

His analyses all presuppose that ‘the basic umt of cognition ıs the actwation vector 
the basic unit of computation 1s the vector-to-vector transformation And the basic unit 
of memory ıs the synaptic weight configuraton’ (p 322) It follows, first, that language 
does not play the most fundamental role n cognition, and second, that all cognition, 
whether theoretical or practical, should be understood primarily ın terms of pattern 
recognition 
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This second consequence underhes Churchland’s extended analogy between 
common sense and scientific dealings with the world and our moral cognition He 
holds that ‘social and moral understanding ıs as hard won as robustly empirical 
and objective, and as vital to our well-being as 1s any piece of scientific knowledge’ 
(p 124) Humans are at least as adept at detecting social and moral dimensions of 
human commerce as they are at detecting patterns ın the physical universe The 
most important consequence of this conception of our social competences and moral 
sensibilities 1s that everyday reasoning ın these realms principally depends upon 
recognizing similarities between situations and stored social and moral prototypes 
(known as ‘precedents’ in the law), rather than doggedly applymg hngustically 
formulated rules These prototypes’ moral authority rests on ‘the imperfect but very 
real authority of our collective social experience’ (p 292) 

Churchland construes social and moral development as the acquisition of such 
Prototypes Since the outcome of trammg turns substantially on their training sets, 
people’s social environments will have a critical influence on the development of 
their characters, and ıncreasıng our knowledge about brain structure and function 
will help to clarify what adjustments ın people’s environments will and will not do 

Churchland frequently suggests (eg, p 124) that people detect these patterns 
because they are real He never clarifies how this, or his account of causal inference in 
terms of vector completion (pp 279-80), or his broadly pragmatic view of science 
generally (p 276), square with his denzal that socio-cultural patterns ‘have independ- 
ent causal properties over and above what 1s captured by physics and chemustry’ 
(p 131) Everything else about Churchland’s naturalism suggests that if sense can be 
made at any level of analysis of the notion ‘independent causal properties’, then they 
are as legitimately attributable to real patterns we conceive and perceive in terms of 
social categories as they are to those we conceive and perceive in terms of physical 
or chemical categories He notes (p 131) that ‘as mfants partition their activation 
spaces, the categories that form are just as often social categories as they are natural 
or physical categories’ Oddly, what Churchland has not realized 1s that, on hs view 
especially, social categories are natural categones! 

Among the subjects of Part II, consciousness receives the most attention Church- 
land argues that thinking that science ıs incapable of explaming consciousness or any 
other empirical phenomenon probably reveals the hmuts of our imaginations rather 
than fundamental metaphysical barriers to human cognition Consequently, he 
emphasizes how critical developing an exphcit theory 1s n any domain of scientific 
enquiry 

He attacks Nagel’s and Jackson’s arguments concerning battiness and qualtative 
deprivation respectively He maintains that both conflate different ways of knowing 
(roughly — knowledge by acquaintance as opposed to knowledge by description) with 
different things known (roughly — metaphysically wrreducible consciousness as op- 
posed to neural events ın bats, Mary and ourselves) 

Churchland also criticizes the work of Searle, who holds that neural events cause 
but are not identical with conscious states He charges Searle with begging the ques- 
tion about whether ‘first-person features are different from the third-person features’ 
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of consciousness (p 204), and with subscribing to the scientifically benighted view 
that we are always authoritative about our consciousness But, for those who take 
science seriously, whether the relation between brain states and consciousness 1s one 
of causality or identity will turn on providing a penetrating theory that generates a 
progressive programme of research and rekes on the identity to account for the 
constellation of associated phenomena (Churchland’s conviction that this would 
suffice for the in-principle-dispensability of our non-neural conceptions of conscious- 
ness 1s evidence of his puzzling adherence to an mterpretation of theory reduction 
associated with the traditional model he otherwise rejects ) He does outline his own 
theory ın terms of recurrent nets and summarizes a range of empirical findings 
about consciousness that ıt organizes This proposal, like his book generally, ıs both 
suggestive and absorbing 


Emory Unwersiy Rosert N McCautry 


Philosophical Psychopathology EDITED BY GEORGE GRAHAM AND G Lynn STEPHENS 
(MIT Press, 1994 Pp 1x + 332 Price £29 50) 


This collection of papers ıs a very useful addition to the burgeoning hterature ın a 
relatively new area of philosophical reflection So new 1s it that ıt does not yet have a 
generally agreed name, but the title of the book would be as good a name for it as 
any ‘Philosophical psychopathology’, then, engages ın bilateral trade between 
philosophy and psychiatry It 1s concerned, on the one hand, with the relevance of 
psychopathological phenomena to some of the traditional problems of philosophy 
(an obvious example would be the light which might be shed on personal identity by 
consideration of cases of ‘multiple personality disorder’) On the other hand, ıt 
investigates some of the philosophical problems which arise ın psychiatric theory 
and practice (the nature of psychiatric diagnosis, the concept of mental disorder, and 
so on) Although ethical problems are inevitably part of 1ts subject-matter, ıt ıs not a 
branch of applied ethics, but part of general philosophy 

Two papers, those by van Gulick and by Graham and Stephens, seek to use 
pathological phenomena in order to shed light on philosophical issues concerning 
consciousness In van Gulick’s case, studies of ‘dissociation’, such as blindsight and 
visual agnosia, are used to present a picture of cognitive functioning as involving co- 
operation between independent units rather than the work of a unified hierarchy 
This picture, he claims, may help to counter the pessimism of philosophers such as 
McGinn about the possibility of understanding the psychophysical lnk But though 
yt may serve to undermme some of McGinn’s more simplistic arguments, 1t hardly 
seems to affect the deeper reasons for such pessimism — the problem of accounting 
for intentionality, subjectivity and the like aspects of mentality 

Graham and Stephens are concerned with ‘introspective alienation’, n which we 
fail to recognize subjective thoughts and feelings as our own The clinical data about 
this phenomenon, they argue, bear out the suggestion made by, e g, Dennett and 
Flanagan that our subjective sense of our own agency expresses our tendency to tell 
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stories to ourselves which organize our actions into intelligible patterns Their subtle 
and sensitive discussion of the data does indeed seem to contribute to a philo- 
sophical understanding of self-consciousness 

Two other papers, those of Heil and Flanagan, follow the opposite route, that of 
applying philosophical analysis to conceptual problems ın psychiatry Heil considers 
‘everyday’, or non-pathological, cases of irrationality, which, he argues, can be 
understood without invoking Davidsonian notions of functionally distinguishable 
mental subsystems, ın terms of ordinary mechanisms ın which, e g , the motivational 
strength of a desire defeats judgements about the value of its objects Since ihe 
accepts, however, that pathological irrationality may need a Davidsonian explana- 
tion, his analysis, however interesting ın itself, can hardly be seen as a contribution 
to philosophical psychopathology 

In his paper, Flanagan uses the ‘narrative construct’ view of the self, referred to 
above, to illuminate both the multiplicity of our ordinary selves and pathological 
cases of ‘multiple personality’, which he sees as simply a much more extreme version 
of that ordinary multiplicity Even on his own showing, however, there seems rather 
to be a difference in kend between the two phenomena the complexity of ordmary 
selves ıs not compatible with ultmate unity in the way it is claimed to be in the 
pathological cases 

The largest group of papers considers the concept of mental disorder, both in 
general and ın relation to specific cases The most general 1s that by Fulford, which 
offers a philosophical framework for thinking about delusions — in his own words, 
‘the paradigm symptom of mental illness’ The standard account of delusions 1s, he 
argues, flawed because ıt approaches them from the point of view of an essentially 
scientific medical model, which mterprets disease m terms of impaired function 
Then delusions are treated as expressions of impaired cognitive functioning, result- 
ing in false or unfounded beliefs This 1s empirically false — many delusions are not 
beliefs, and those that are need not be false or unfounded, and furthermore ıt fails to 
account for the central place of delusions in psychiatry Fulford argues for thinking 
of delusions mstead ın terms of mmpaired reasons for action, which among other 
advantages explains their medico-legal significance This 1s a rich paper, in both 
psychiatric data and philosophical acuity 

The paper by Poland, von Eckardt and Spaulding takes for granted precisely the 
medical model which Fulford questions The authors’ aim 1s to criticize the short- 
comings in the Dzagnostic and Statstcal Manual of Mental Disorders of the American 
Psychiatric Association This work’s classifications are based, they claim, on largely 
subjective and unquantified data and vague concepts, and provide no way of linking 
clinical activity to wider scientific research programmes These claims are amply 
supported, and, in the authors’ own terms, amount to a damning criticism but m a 
philosophical context, they should surely have reflected about whether these were 
the right terms ın which to think about mental disorder 

The papers by Bach, Garrett, Gordon and Barker, and Schoeman deal with 
more specific questions about mental disorder Bach, for instance, asks what makes a 
disorder emotional, and concludes that emotional disorders involve paying either too 
much or too little attention to the object of emotion This may be the beginnings of 
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an answer, but is hardly satisfactory as ıt stands what constitutes ‘too much’ or ‘too 
little’, and how do we decide? Garrett’s paper starts by examining the question 
whether philosophical despair 1s rational and ends by discussing whether this has 
any relevance to the theory and treatment of clinical depression Both philosophical 
pessimism and clinical depression are argued to be wrational, even though they may 
lead to a more realistic view of the world, because they undermine a person’s 
chances of happiness and fulfilment in socially useful action But Garrett takes too 
much for granted about the nature of rationality and happiness for his paper to be 
either philosophically wluminating or practically useful ın psychiatry 

In their paper, Gordon and Barker are concerned with the phenomenon of aut- 
ism It 1s a widely held view, they say, that the psychological deficit from which 
autistic people suffer 1s a lack of that ‘theory of mind’ which 1s supposed to underlie 
our ordinary understanding of one another’s behaviour On largely empirical 
grounds, they argue (convincingly, as far as I can judge) that this cannot be correct 
the deficit 1s rather in the skll of ‘simulation’, or mmagiming oneself in another’s 
situation The paper well illustrates the possibilities for interdisciphnary co-operation 
between philosophy, psychology and cognitive science 

Schoeman opposes two equally extreme views that alcohol addicts are re- 
sponsible for all their wrong actions, and for none of them He argues persuasively 
that accountability for one’s actions 1s too complex a matter to permut either of these 
simplistic views Whether one 1s responsible has to do with more than the causation 
of one’s actions (eg, ıt relates to the possibilites which are realistically open for 
change), and varies with the context (higher standards apply to behaviour with more 
serious consequences for others) All im all, this ıs a first-rate piece of philosophy, 
relevant to cases other than alcohol addiction 

Finally, the papers by Erwin and by Grunbaum address another major area of 
concern, the nature and success of the treatment of mental disorders Erwin 
discusses the epistemological standards for determmung the effectiveness of psycho- 
therapy Objections to the experimental testing of therapies are, he argues, based on 
an unrealistic account of scientific method which sets evidential standards at too 
high a level A more realistic account does make ıt possible to assess by experiment 
the outcome benefits of different psychotherapies, even though, as Erwin acknow- 
ledges, there are still serious methodological problems, for example ın ruling out 
placebo effects The discussion ın this paper ıs subtle and philosophically sophist- 
icated, though perhaps too dismussive of critics of the scientistic view 

Grunbaum also considers the placebo concept The standard technical voca- 
bulary used in defining this concept 1s, he maintains, confusing and obscure, and he 
ams to provide a clearer and more rigorous account There is not space here to 
trace all the intricacies of Grunbaum’s analysis, but essentially he concludes that a 
placebo therapy 1s to be defined by a conjunction of objective facts and therapeutic 
beliefs regarding the treatment’s effectiveness The details of the discussion are often 
wlumimating but the upshot, while ıt may be more ngorous, does not seem any more 
useful than our intuitive understanding of the concept 

Even these brief summaries give some idea of both the range of topics considered 
and the variable quality of the mdividual contributions Taken together with the 
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editors’ excellent introductory survey of the field, the best papers m the collection 
indicate clearly the potentiality which philosophical psychopathology has to contrib- 
ute both to general philosophical discussion and to the advancement of psychiatric 
theory and practice 


Unwersity of Aberdeen Eric MATTHEWS 


Dispositions a Debate By DM Armstronc, CB Martin anp UT Prace Eprrep 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY Tim Crane (London Routledge, 1996 Pp vm + 
197 Price £40 00 ) 


Before this book, the debate concerning how we are to understand such ascriptions 
as ‘fragile’, ‘malleable’ and ‘dormuitive’ has been spread over scattered journal art- 
icles and a couple of obscure and madequate monographs Dhspostions a Debate 
exhibits three mfluential philosophers discussmg a host of connected problems 
Although the nature and place of dispositional properties 1s the main focus, the 
debate takes us through the surrounding issues of causation, universals and laws of 
nature A number of mnovations are forthcommg that should be of interest to any 
contemporary metaphysician For anyone who has not come across the issue before, 
Crane’s introduction 1s helpful 

The book has eleven chapters, three wntten by Martin and four each by Arm- 
strong and Place It is structured as an on-going debate, where imtial positions are 
stated, criticized, defended and developed The reader thus gets a sense of philo- 
sophy as an active process 

Differing ontologies are presented by the protagonists Place takes it that the 
world 1s populated by two different kinds of properties, dispositional and categorical 
Dispositions stand out as bemg emergent, ‘modal’ properties, that ‘consist ın their 
possible future and past counterfactual manifestations’ (p 60) Significantly, he offers 
intentionality as the mark of the dispositional rather than as the mark of the mental 
There ıs, unfortunately, little justification offered for why we should accept that non- 
mental states in the world are capable of bemg directed at, or aiming towards, one 
set of preferred events rather than another Armstrong, ın contrast, urges that we 
need only categorical properties, plus the laws of nature, to account for all the 
possibilities for which Place would posit distinct dispositions Armstrong recom- 
mends that we identify each disposition with its categorical basis, and thus reduce 
dispositions away Place has a number of arguments agamst such a reduction, but 
his main commitment which prohibits this ıs that the categorical basis causes the 
dispositions of a particular, and, because causal relations exist only between distinct 
existences, dispositions are not identical with their bases 

Martin’s hmt view 1s m sharp contrast to Place’s position To begin with, he 
strongly disagrees with Place’s characterization of dispositions as modal properties 
consisting in past and future manifestations This, he thinks, 1s symptomatic of the 
empiricist confusion of a disposition with its manifestation Duspositions can be 
possessed when they are not manifested, but their existence cannot straightforwardly 
be understood in counterfactual terms, as Armstrong and Place both begin by 
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assuming Martin demonstrates this point with his notorious electro-fink example We 
may think that a wire 1s live (a dispositional state) if and only if ıt will pass current if 
touched by a conductor However, this counterfactual will be false if the wire 1s 
connected to an electro-fink, which 1s a device that detects the presence of a con- 
ductor and instantaneously renders a live wire dead or a dead wire live This means 
that a disposition ascription can be true though the associated conditional 1s false 

Dispositions must therefore be understood as real properties, but not distinct from 
categorical properties, as Place suggests The limit view 1s that all properties contain 
potencies as well as categoricality, or ‘qualitativity’ as Martin prefers The dis- 
positional and qualitative are two aspects of the same property, and to speak of a 
property as purely categorical or purely dispositional 1s philosophical artifice These 
are the two end-limits of a scale, and all properties are somewhere in between 

Place’s argument that dispositions are caused by their categorical bases, and thus 
must be distinct from them, 1s dismissed Bases do not cause dispositions, they 
constitute them 

On the issue of dispositions, Martin 1s thus closer to Armstrong ın being against a 
dualism of properties, though the position 1s not explicitly stated ın such terms The 
differences between Armstrong and Martin are in the surrounding issues Armstrong 
supports traditional positions on universals, on the causal role of dispositions and on 
laws of nature, whereas Martin provides more mnovation Armstrong 1s a realist 
about universals and sees the laws of nature as real causal connections between real 
universals Martin criticizes these views ın detail and offers something ın their place 
He sees properties as particulars (property mstances or tropes) where the necessities 
im nature are grounded in the singular causal acts of particular things rather than 
general truths When Martin presents his views on causation, however, we see that 
his ontology 1s even more radical He proposes to replace the adequate philosoph- 
ical notion of causation with talk of ‘mutual mamfestation of reciprocal disposition 
partners’ The accepted language of cause and effect 1s another philosophical art- 
fice What 1s cause and what 1s effect when sugar dissolves in water? Does the sugar 
cause a change ın the water or the water cause a change ın the sugar? Martin sees 
these as unanswerable questions based on inadequate concepts The dissolution of 
sugar ın water ıs a mutual manifestation of the sugar and water which are reciprocal 
disposition partners This compels Martin to defend the view that there 1s recip- 
rocity in all supposed causal interactions He defends this agaist an apparent 
counter-example from Armstrong of the continuing existence of an isolated electron 
(p 151) There is causation, the earlier states of the electron causing later existence, 
but no reciprocity Martin replies ‘A previous state X of a thing a at t, has nmnumer- 
able reciprocal disposition partners in other states of a at 4 for the continuance of 
state X of a at ,’ (p 186) 

Martın comes best out of the debate Indeed ıt ıs somewhat disappointing when 
Armstrong finishes his contribution by admitting of his and Martin’s nval ontologies 
that both are ‘in rather good shape’ (p 151) It seems a climb-down on Armstrong’s 
part to concede that Martin’s position and his own can be split only by carefully 
weighing the advantages and disadvantages of each He does identify one possible 
problem for Martin’s particularism how, without general laws, can Martin account 
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for the uniformity evident ın nature where particulars of each kind have their own 
‘idiosyncratic sets of powers’ (p 152)? This ıs a question Martin does not answer 
clearly enough, though I thmk a plausible answer could be provided within his 
ontology He could adopt a version of dispositional essentiahsm where particulars 
of certain fundamental kinds behave in a uniform manner because ıt 1s in virtue of 
having that set of dispositions that the particular belongs to the kind Hence any- 
thing which did not behave ın that way would not be a member of that kind 

A more general comment about the debate format of the book 1s that there are 
tumes where the reader 1s frustrated by the frequent misunderstandings which the 
authors exhibit of one another’s work There are a number of places where the ac- 
cusation of misinterpretation 1s made (pp 111 and 132, to name but two examples), 
and this gives a sense of covering the same ground numerous times and slowing 
down the discussion However, this 1s perhaps an mevitable consequence of the 
approach adopted, for which there 1s adequate compensation in witnessing the de- 
bate ın action There is no doubt that this work makes a significant contribution to 
the development of its subject 


Unwersuy of Nottingham STEPHEN MUMFORD 


The Facts of Causahon By DH Me tor (International Library of Philosophy Lon- 
don Routledge, 1995 Pp xu +251 Price £35 00) 


At the core of Mellor’s theory of causation are two principles causation primarily 
links facts (rather than events or other particulars), and causes must raise the chances 
of their effects In this umpressive book, Mellor argues for these claims and m- 
corporates them ın a realist account of the nature of causation and tts links with 
probability, laws of nature, universals and tme This 1s accomplished in seventeen 
chapters of detailed argument Although Mellor has argued for his two principal 
claims ın previous publications, much of the development of the theory presented 
here 1s new 
Four chapters (9—12) concern the status of facts and events as causes and effects 

According to Mellor, causal links between facts can be reported by statements of the 
form ‘E because C’, such as ‘Don dies because he falls’, or, equivalently, by state- 
ments of the form ‘C causes E’, treated as shorthand for ‘the fact that C causes ıt to 
be a fact that E’ (pp 11-14) After defending the legitumacy of treating facts as causes 
and effects (ch 9), Mellor argues that although events can also be causes and effects, 
they inherit this status from causal links between facts (chs 11-12) The derivation of 
event-causation statements from fact-causation statements 1s complicated, but not 
precluded, by the potential opacity of ‘E because C’ (ch 11 §3, ch 12 §§4-7) An 
ımportant feature of the account 1s that, according to Mellor’s usage, to say that P 1s 
a fact 1s to say no more than that ‘P’ is true (pp 8-9, 161) This means that facts 
cannot serve as the truth-makers for statements, a role that Mellor assigns to what 
he calls ‘facta’ (ch 1 §2, ch 13 §4) This ıs part of the reason for his superficially para- 
doxical thesis that although facts are causes and effects, causation ıs not a genuine 
relation (a real universal) that links causes and effects (ch 13) 
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By his second principal claim, that causes must raise the chances of therr effects, 
Mellor means that for C to cause E ıt must be the case that, ın the circumstances, 
the chance of E with C exceeds the chance of E without C (eg, p 67) This 1s ap- 
proximately equivalent to the claum that the chance of E m the closest possible world 
ın which C obtains 1s greater than the chance of E in the closest possible world ın 
which C does not obtain (ch 2 §3, ch 6 §1) Hence (roughly), for Don to die because 
he falls, ıt must be true that if he had not fallen his chance of dymg would have been 
less than ıt actually was This account allows causation to be indeterministic, treating 
deterministic causation as a special case in which a cause raises the chance of its 
effect from o to 1 (ch 2 §4) Chances are probabilities that are objective, not sub- 
jective (ch 3) They are not to be identified with frequencies (:b:d) P may be a fact 
although its actual chance of being so ıs less than 1 (eg, p 29), and the same 
fact can have different actual chances — for example, at different times (pp 22-7) 

Mellor claims that this appeal to chances permits a characterization of determin- 
istic causation that avoids difficulties that beset other accounts (ch 1, ch 2 §4) How- 
ever, his mam argument for the principle that causes must raise the chances of their 
effects depends on his clam that the principle allows for ndetermmustic causation 
while explaining various ‘connotations’ of causation that causes explam ther effects, 
that causes and effects are evidence for one another, and the ‘means—end’ connota- 
tion according to which, when effects are ends, causes are means to them (ch 5 
§§4-7) Indeed, Mellor claims that the principle represents the only way of explaming 
these connotations (p 88) In his final chapter he draws from the principle two 
further conclusions causes must precede their effects, and causes must be contgu- 
ous with their mmediate effects 

In his account of what in the world makes causal statements true — of the ‘facta’ 
of causation — Mellor’s main concern 1s with what gives effects ther (objective) 
chances with and without their causes What makes it the case that Don has a 
certain chance p of dying if he falls, and a certain chance p’ of dying if he does not? 
To answer such questions 1s to discover the ‘real embodiment’ of causation (p 169) 

Mellor’s answer 1s based on the idea that, ın a simple case, a particular thing’s 
having a property combines with laws of nature to make the relevant statements 
about chances true (ch 14) For example (ignoring some quahfications), a thing’s 
having a certain mass, together with the laws of nature, can make ıt the case that it 
has a chance 1 of accelerating at a certain rate if subjected to a certain force (pp 171, 
179) However, this 1s merely the germ of the theory, which I shall not attempt to 
summarize The full-blown theory encompasses a realist account of laws of nature, 
properties, and the relation between them (chs 14-16) This part of the book, to- 
gether with the final chapter on time, 1s formidable in the density and intricacy of its 
argument Given the mmportance of this material, J am sorry that Mellor did not give 
it a more accessible presentation I would also have welcomed more discussion of 
the relation between the ‘facta’ of causation, including the laws of nature, and the 
mundane causal statements that serve as his examples in the earlier part of the book 

Although Mellor’s construction 1s impressive ın its scope and ingenuity, I have 
doubts about one of his fundamental tenets the principle that facts that are causes 
must raise the chances of the facts that are their effects 
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One problem concerns the interpretation of the crucial notion of ‘the chance of 
E with C’, in Mellor’s notation, ‘ch,(E)’, often expressed in the form ‘the chance of E 
if’ Mellor’s official account appears to be that the chance of Don’s dying if he falls 
1s a property of actual circumstances S that are dependent of his falling (e g, p 27), 
hence there are possible worlds in which circumstances S obtain, but Don does not 
fall However, Mellor departs from his official account when he suggests that the 
circumstances m which Don falls clude features of the manner of his falling, such 
as the fact that he falls head down, that are not logically independent of the fact that 
he falls (e g , pp 35, 69) 

A related problem concerns the identity-conditions of Mellor’s facts — and more 
generally, states of affairs Suppose that Don falls on his chest, and dies from a 
broken ribcage Does Don die because he falls? According to Mellor, the answer 
must depend ın part on whether, ın the circumstances, his falling raised the chances 
of his dying But whether this 1s so must ın turn depend on what /us falling and hs 
dying are Does his falling include his falling on his chest — so that if he had fallen on 
his head his falling would not have obtamed? Does his dying include his dying from 
broken ribs — so that if he had died from a fractured skull his dying would not have 
obtained? Mellor 1s surprisingly reticent about this issue We are told that Don’s 
dying 1s ‘his dying roughly then, there and as he does’ (p 14) But as far as I can see, 
the ‘roughly’ ıs never eliminated from the account 

Apart from this threat of ndetermmacy, the principle that causes must raise the 
chances of their effects faces other difficulties Mellor deals with two types of 
apparent counter-example, mcluding examples of overdetermination (ch 6 §1, ch 8 
§6) His response is to deny that the apparent causes are genuine causes However, 
he does not address a potentially more serous objection, concerning cases of pre- 
emption and back-up mechanisms 

Finally, ‘A raises the chances of B’ appears to be non-transitive, if so, causation 
will inherit this non-transitivity via the requirement that causes raise the chances of 
their effects (see p 235, and the example on pp 67-8) However, there 1s some 
implausibility in this if P causes Q, and Q causes R, should we not say that P causes 
R ın virtue of the existence of the chain, whether or not P raises R’s chances? But 
if P can cause R m this way, then either Mellor must be wrong in claiming that all 
cases of causation satisfy its evidenual, explanatory and means—end connotations, or 
he must be wrong ın claiming that these connotations require that causes raise the 
chances of their effects 

The Facts of Causation 1s a demanding, sometimes perplexing, but powerful and 
intriguing book Almost everything that Mellor says about causation 1s controversial 
His theory provides a challenge to anti-realists about causation (whose position 
Mellor provocatively associates with ‘a scepticism that no one really believes’, p 3), 
and to rival realist accounts I look forward to the debates that will be generated by 
this book 


Unuwersity of Birmingham PENELOPE Macke 
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Ontological Arguments and Belef n God By Gramam Opry (Cambridge UP, 1995 
Pp xvm + 376 Price not given ) 


‘Ontological arguments are completely worthless’ (p 199) ‘Ontological arguments 
are just bad arguments’ (p 335) The route to these severe conclusions begins from a 
characterization of what 1s to count as an ontological argument, namely, any argu- 
ment which deduces the existence of gods from exclusively a pron premises Ch 1 
scampers through the history of the things, from Anselm to Ayer In chs 2~7 sm 
varieties of ontological argument are distinguished (two of them do not evidently-fit 
Oppy’s characterization), and their several deficiencies are exposed Ch 8 applies 
the results obtamed in 2-7 to the material assembled ın 1, and ıt concocts a ‘global 
objection which puts the kibosh on any ontological argument Chs 9-10 reject other 
‘global’ objections, ın particular the objection that ‘existence 1s not a predicate’ 
Ch 11 considers the value of parody arguments, of which Gaunulo’s fairest isle 1s the 
earliest example Ch 12 contends that ontological arguments are of no earthly or 
heavenly use to theists — or to atheists An extensive appendix, labelled ‘Literature 
Notes’ and keyed to the chapters and their subsections, discusses several dozen 
contributions to the debate There 1s a bibliography of more than 30 pages, and an 
index of names — but no index of subjects 

The book has a firm structure Its matter, mch and variegated, 1s well organized 
The story 1s clearly articulated so that the reader has an easy path to follow The 
style 1s hght and agreeable (apart from occasional problems with umlauts and a 
pervasive gender vacillation) Arguments are rigorously presented, but symbolism 1s 
usually abjured Readers are taken to be historically ignorant (they must learn, say, 
that ‘Gottfried Letbniz (1646-1716) was a briliant mathematician and philosopher’) 
and philosophically informed (they are already au fart with the various types of ‘actu- 
ality’ operators ın modal logic) Occasionally I raised my eyebrows (Thus Oppy 
denies that from ‘By definition, p’ we may infer that p, p 49 He patronizes ‘gappy’ 
propositions, so that ‘Cerberus does not exist’ and ‘Fafner does not exist’ apparently 
express the same proposition, p 136) But almost always I found his strictures both 
Just and correct, and I was persuaded — it ıs hardly a novelty — that his general 
conclusion 1s true 

I was less persuaded of the value of the Literature Notes, which occupy more 
than a third of Oppy’s pages They are apparently notes which he made m the 
course of an energetic programme of reading (I cannot thmk that he has missed 
more than a few English items It 1s a pity — and ıt ıs unsurprising, and it 1s a pity 
that ıt 1s unsurprising — that the vast bibliography 1s exclusively anglophone ) A few 
of the notes contain useful exposition and sharp criticism, so that you will thank 
Oppy for saving you some tedious work But most of them are a waste of ink and 
paper, like this remark, for example ‘T think that this critique 1s probably unfair to 
Spinoza’ (p 262) As autobiography, the sentence cannot be faulted, but anyone 
who wonders whether the critique and its object are worth reading must look up 
both ‘Friedman (1982)’ and Spinoza What ıs more, half the 1tems Oppy mentions 
were evidently wntten by authors whose heads contained pudding and for whose 
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writings the waste-paper basket was invented In short, the Literature Notes are a 
mistake what ıs useful in them should have been incorporated into the main text 

The book 1s part of a large project which will ‘expound and defend an agnostic 
stance on theistic matters’ (p x1) Oppy 1s therefore primarily concerned with the 
‘dialectical’ value of ontological arguments, that ıs to say, his leading question is this 
do ontological arguments give reasonable agnostics a reason to change their views? 
And when he concludes that ontological arguments are ‘worthless’ or ‘bad’ he 
means ın particular that no such argument offers a reasonable agnostic reason for 
apostasy (Ch 12 adds that the arguments do not show that theism 1s rational, or 
secure from attack, nor that atheism is urational ) He thus has no cause to consider 
other merits which some have seen m ontological arguments that, for example, they 
might do theological service by setting belief in an apodeictic structure or by ex- 
hibiting the relationships among various theistic concepts and notions, that, for 
example, they might do philosophical service, by bringing into sharp focus various 
issues ın the philosophy of logic or of language (The ingenuous reader of Oppy’s 
book will wonder why on earth so many philosophers, not all of them undisting- 
uished, have devoted so much time to such frightful pieces of theological spoon- 
bending The answer, I take it, 1s that the philosophers have had httle mterest in 
chalectical matters — or in the general theological value of the ontological argument ) 

Given Oppy’s concern for dialectical efficacy, 1t might aptly be asked if his own 
work 1s efficacious if I am reasonable and also agnostic about the dialectical efficacy 
of ontological arguments, does Oppy give me reason to trade in my agnosticism for 
some tougher attitude? His ‘global’ objection to ontological arguments 1s roughly 
this ‘Any singular terms or quantifiers (for example, the proper name “God”) which 
appear in the premises of an ontological argument will occur either withm or 
without the scope of a sentental operator If without, then an agnostic may reason- 
ably say that the argument begs the question If within, then the operator is either 
intensional or extensional If extensional, the question 1s again begged If inten- 
sional, the argument 1s invalid > Now this objection may, for all I know, be true, but 
1t 1s not self-evidently true — and a reasonable agnostic might reasonably suspect that 
it begs the question against any ontological argument, that 1s to say that ıt merely 
demes what any ontological argument indirectly purports to demonstrate 

At any rate, the global objection demands some supporting argument So far as I 
can tell, the case for the objection ıs ductive each of the particular arguments 
which Oppy considers can, he thinks, be shown to be either question-begging or 
invalid, a general pattern of criticism thus emerges, and the pattern hardens into a 
global objection If this ıs right, then the global objection depends, dialectically 
speaking, on the particular objections to the particular arguments Many of the 
particular objections strike me as not only definitive but also dialectically efficacious 
But not all For example, while I am sure that Oppy ıs right to reject Plantinga’s 
arguments, I am equally sure that Plantinga will be of another mind — and perhaps 
reasonably so Oppy’s preferred weapon 1s the cudgel Plantinga’s 1s the rapier Even 
if he is temporarily stunned Plantinga will recover and riposte In short, I guess that 
reasonable readers of Oppy’s arguments will often murmur to themselves “Well, 
yes, of course, but what if X were to reply that so and so? Surely there are some 
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subtleties to be rehearsed? Surely the match ıs not yet over” Certamly I murmured 
such thmgs to myself as I read through the book 

This 1s an impressive work Oppy has stamina, be has good sense, he has gusto I 
also found ıt an unsatisfying book lıke those mountainous Chmese dmners which I 
ate as an undergraduate, ıt leaves you bloated — and hungry 


Unwersité de Genève JONATHAN BARNES 


The Pleasures of Aesthetucs By Jerroro Levinson (Cornell UP, 1996 Pp xiv + 312 
Price not given ) 


This second collection of essays by Levinson follows Mustc, Art and Metaphysics (Cor- 
nell UP, 1990) It ıs something of a retrospective, and the themes will be familhar to 
those who have followed his work Stll, it 1s not simply a case of what the football 
commentator described as ‘dà vu all over again’ There 1s plenty that ıs new and 
much to chew over The essays divide mto five on pleasure, on the aesthetics of 
music, which 1s Levinson’s special province, on the definition of art m “intentional— 
historical terms’, on interpretation and on the understanding of fiction Reprinted 
with these are four critical notices on books by Wollheim, Curre, Carroll and 
Walton, they are of less terest and do not sit very comfortably amongst their 
compamons Two of the essays are long and have not appeared before They are on 
musical expressiveness and on work and eusre, both present what might be semi- 
punningly described as ‘state of the art’ reviews This holds true for an essay on 
intentionalism as well, and these three are easily the most interesting essays in the 
book and are alone good reason to buy it 

The paper on musical expression begins with a survey of various current con- 
tenders, all of which get effective criticism Levinson’s own suggestion (p 107) 1s that 
a passage 1s expressive of a psychic [sc] state £ iff 1t 1s readily and aptly heard by an 
appropriately backgrounded hstener as expressive of E by a musical persona Thus 
Levinson borrows the distinction made by Wayne C Booth between the author and 
the umphed author, and transfers them to music There 1s an ‘implied voice’ of 
whose character the music 1s expressive, the voice exists in an mtentional sort of way 
and may or may not be the same as that of the composer This account looks wrong, 
simply because ıt 1s the music which I characterize as sardonic or bleak rather than 
an implied voice I do not hear the bleakness of a Shostakovitch slow movement as 
though some fictional character were uttermg bleak thoughts through the medium 
of music The bleakness of the music 1s closer to the bleakness of a landscape or the 
bleakness of a person’s face 

Levinson remarks, correctly, that much music 1s not expressive The centrality of 
this issue in philosophical aesthetics 1s something of an oddity, given the small part ıt 
plays in the hfe of musicians I suppose ıt 1s the legacy of a now defunct romantic 
expressionism that leads us to exaggerate the psychological character of music 
Philosophical problems tend to have their own inertial force and may persist even 
after the culture that made them of pressing mterest has changed The other ex- 
planation 1s, of course, that analytic philosophers are not very perceptive about or 
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sensitive to cultural ebb and flow If this ıs true, as I suspect ıt may be, Levmson can 
be excepted from the generalization 

Debating one of his other major preoccupations, Levinson argues strongly and 
effectively against the idea that the meaning of art changes over ume (pp 153ff) 
The essay on work and uvre picks this theme up again Levinson argues that where- 
as later works of the individual artist can at least render more definite what 1s latent 
m the earlier works, the work of a different later artist cannot do this (p 251) I do 
not see this It 1s a distinction without a difference, and his attempts to substanuate ıt 
suggest that he ıs not altogether comfortable with the clam I would rather allow 
that both later work by the same creator and later work by other creators can help 
us to see what 1s there (but ıt has to be there to start with) For the meaning of art- 
works does not change with tme What changes 1s their significance, and that 
changes as we see different things about it 

Finally, on mtentionalism, Levinson offers a somewhat restrictive position The 
crucial and, to my mind, correct subjunctive version 1s given as follows ‘m Itterary 
art we are licensed, 1f I am right, to consider what meanings the verbal text before 
us, viewed in context, could be being used to convey’ (p 198, original italics), a posi- 
tion which fits ın well with his anti-historicism But Levinson does not want us to 
take mto account the author’s own obier dta (p 207) But why not? Certainly such 
obiter dicta cannot over-rule the meaning of the text Probably there are examples of 
an author suggesting an impossible interpretation of his own text But when Levin- 
son claims (p 208} that the ground rules of the hterary game are that the author 
does not explain what he has said, he surely alludes to a very recent convention 
Sometimes the author might be advised, for his own safety, to let on that he 1s being 
ironic — or indeed not to let on When Lewis Carroll said that he understood “The 
Hunting of the Snark’ to be about the pursuit of happmess, we should not ignore 
that, and we should grant Carroll some sort of privileged access 

As the shghtly curious title suggests, Levinson gives a central place to pleasure in 
the arts, but he then hedges ıt about with so many qualifications (p 19) that we 
might well wonder why pleasure should seem central in any way at all He rightly 
pots out how art disturbs and disorientates What about “The Pleasures of Aes- 
thetics’? I do not think the situation here 1s so very different Some aesthetics gives us 
pleasure, but ıt ıs rare that we read a book of aesthetics for that motive When 
Arthur Danto recently remarked on the boringness of contemporary philosophical 
writing, and only made an exception for aesthetics, 1t was, presumably, because he 
found aesthetics mteresting and not because ıt gave him pleasure And the ‘nterest- 
ing’ rather than the pleasure-giving 1s what lovers of the arts ought to be concerned 
with, ceteris paribus Be that as it may, this book makes interesting reading It 1s the 
best sort of analytic aesthetics Sometimes Levinson’s theses seem a bit flat on initial 
reading, but one soon forgets that in the heat of the chase He always argues well 
and 1s scrupulously fair to his antagonists At least three of these essays ought to be 
standard fare 
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Reading with Feeling the Aesthetics of Appreciahon By Susan L Fracin (Cornell UP 
1996 Pp vi + 260 Price not given ) 


Susan Feagin’s book explicates and defends the central role of the emotions and 
other affective responses ın our appreciation of fictional hterature Feagin defends an 
account of what true appreciation amounts to, centrally making use of simulation 
theory, of how our affective responses may be warranted and of what the value of 
such appreciation 1s Her account 1s not without problems, but anyone interested in 
central issues ın aesthetics, the emotions and the philosophy of mind would do well 
to read this book 

Through the extended discussion of literary examples Feagin highlights the com- 
plex nature of our affective responses, the temporally extended nature of appreci- 
ation and, thereby, the active nature of appreciation itself Essentially, appreciation 
makes use of our capacity for gradual slides between or sudden switches of mental 
gears as we read Usually we are not self-conscious about these mental activities ın 
the activity of appreciating, but none the less they are mtentional and under our 
control to a greater or lesser degree Hence, when appreciatmg a book, our psych- 
ological state and sensitivities to features of what has been represented change and 
develop through the temporal process of reading Cultivating our capacity to 
appreciate fiction requires the development and exercise, m systematic ways, of our 
abilities to generate thoughts and feelings 

Feagin leans heavily on simulation theory ın explaming the mental processes 
involved and the similarities between our affective responses to fiction and ‘ordinary 
hfe’ situations A simulation ıs a mental activity which has deeply similar basic 
structural relations amongst the mental subprocesses So, in understanding what you 
are feeling or likely to do, I magme what you think and feel, given your situation, 
beliefs, character, and so on This does not require a theoretical explanation or 
model of your probable behaviour Empathy involves shamng a fictional character’s 
feelings, understood to be attributable to them, which 1s motivated by the desire to 
understand them Empathy mheres m the smnilarity of the processes m our 
simulation to those attributed to the fictional character, not the object of the 
emotion, phenomenology or mental states arrived at Sympathy, by contrast, does 
not involve the mental simulation of fictional protagonists Rather our feelings are zn 
concert with the characters’ interests or desires We desire that the characters’ interests 
or desires be met, but need not share their beliefs or identify with them 

The second half of the book sets out to give an account of how we should assess 
our affective responses to fiction Feagin favours a functional model of appreciation 
A teleological model ıs defective because ıt conceives of appreciation merely as a 
means to an end, and cannot afford a basis for distguishing between appropriate 
and inappropriate responses By contrast, a functional model entails that we must 
identify the work as being of a given kind, and evaluate how its parts and relations 
work ın the activity of appreciating Hence we assess whether the work engages us 
effectively ın mental and psychological shifts which are required to appreciate and 
thus make sense of the work 
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Given this model, Feagin pursues two basic strategies which enable us to judge 
whether our responses are relevant or not First, she argues that affective responses 
are not assessable independently of one another but only as part of a set of re- 
sponses which internally support one another and enable one to appreciate the work 
to some degree Second, she exammes various complex ways in which we can assess 
the appropriateness, relevance or warrant for our response For example, we can 
assess whether the relevant emotional response 1s factive or epistemic Moreover, we 
can assess our emotional responses ın terms of a real-hfe principle, namely, if the 
nature of what ıs described ın the book would warrant a particular response ın real 
hfe then, prema face, there 1s warrant for the same response ın our appreciation of the 
fictional case A value of appreciating fiction, Feagin claims, 1s its cultivation of 
the psychological capacity of affective flexibility, which 1s a precondition for devel- 
oping other abilities Most significantly, appreciation enhances our ability to control 
our emotional and affective lives generally and, moreover, our potential to imagine, 
affectively and expenentially, what something or someone 1s like 

The above can only crudely convey Feagin’s mteresting argument None the less 
there remains an underlying and important worry Her clams are directed at an 
understanding of how we respond appropriately to fiction Clearly her account 
applies to all fiction, much of which 1s not great literature Appreciating a novel by 
Jeffrey Archer, PG Wodehouse or Joseph Conrad may all mvolve the kinds of 
activities Feagin outlines But what ıs distinctive of appreciating, and thus the value 
of, great literature? Although highhghtng the skill of the author and the verbal 
features of the work may go some way to meeting the worry, ıt does not take us far 
enough For literary novels do manifest authonal skill and make complex use of 
verbal features, but not all literary novels are great art (nor 1s it clear that great 
hterature must be hterary) The novels of PG Wodehouse manifest these literary 
qualities, as do many hard-boiled detective novels of the 1940s, but ıt 1s not clear 
that they constitute great literature Perhaps this shows that the potential as art of 
some genres 1s more lmıted than others But ın order to be able to explain this, we 
need an account of what marks out great literature and where its distinctive value 
les, an account Feagin fails to provide 

For me, at least, this remains the biggest lack ın the book Of course, there are 
other wornes For example, one might wonder about the dependence of Feagin’s 
thesis on sunulation theory, or about more particular claims, from the theses that 
emotions need not have objects, or that the skill of appreciation 1s independent of 
theoretical interpretation, to the assumption that assessing emotional responses in 
terms of the real-hfe principle works so straightforwardly None the less Feagin’s 
book gives us an teresting, original and substantive account of how and why we 
appreciate fiction, in a way which relates to central philosophical issues concerning 
the philosophy of mind, the emotions and evaluative Judgements It clearly deserves 
to be read and discussed But, for aestheticians at least, 1t would be interesting to see 
Feagin go on to develop an account of what is distinctive about great literature If 
this book 1s anything to go by, that account will be worth waiting for 
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Music and Conceptualizakon By Marx DeBrLLIS (Cambridge UP, 1995 Pp x + 163 
Price £30 00 ) 


Mark DeBells’ book ıs as much a contribution to philosophy of mind as it 3s to 
aesthetics — more so, perhaps At its heart 1s the clam that musical traming 
‘advances one’s listening from a non-conceptual to a conceptual level’, ‘concep- 
tualization ıs at the heart of growth m the appreciation and understanding of music’ 
(pp 136) Musical understanding finds its richest expression, according to De- 
Bellis, n paradigms of musical analysis such as the generative theory of tonal music 
put forward by Lerdahl and Jackendoff As a result, Music and Conceptualzation 
appears, to me at least, as a trenchant defence of ehtism m musical aesthetics, even if 
the author does not present 1t in these terms 

DeBellis accepts the agenda m the philosophy of mind set by writers like Fodor 
and Churchland His key problem concerns ‘the content of mental representations 
of music’, and he favours a broadly functionalist viewpoint (p 32) He assumes that 
‘musical hearmg ıs representational’, musical organization and other music-theoretic 
properties are to be understood not as features of mental states, but as features of 
music, which the said mental states ‘represent’ the music as having Thus ‘is a dom- 
ant’ 1s semantically and conceptually prior to ‘hears as a dominant’ (pp 21-2) 
DeBellis says he will not assess the tenabihty of the representational/sensational 
distinction (p 20) This distinction 1s assumed by Peacocke when he clams that the 
differtnce between seemg an array of dots as organized into rows and as organized 
into columns 1s a difference m sensational properties DeBellis seems to agree with 
Peacocke’s assumption, while disagreeing with the conclusion ın the case of musical 
hearing ~ for mstance, of drum-beats as grouped ın twos or threes (The assumption 
of a clear distinction, however, seems to me to be undermmed, for mstance, by 
Wittgenstem’s discussion of ‘seeing as’ ) 

The claims of chs 2 and 3, central to the book as a whole, are that the musical 
hearing of the ‘ordmary hstener’ 1s at best weakly non-conceptual and in fact 
strongly non-conceptual That is, the ordinary listener’s hearing does not involve the 
concepts which a music analyst might use, for instance, ‘he 1s hearmg this chord as a 
dominant’ In fact it does not involve any concepts at all ‘certam musical hearing 1s 

strongly non-conceptual ıts tokens are not unified by a single concept or mode 
of presentation’ (p 76) DeBelhs’ examples here mvolve pitch or chroma — the 
psychological notion of relative chroma being equivalent to the music-theoretic 
notion of scalestep or scale degree Ordinary hsteners are, for mstance, not rehably 
able to recognize repeated pitches in “The Star-Spangled Banner’ as the same — an 
ability normally bestowed by ear-trammg Hence their musical hearing involves 
neither theoretical nor perceptual beliefs 

The claim that non-expert listening 1s weakly non-conceptual, in the sense of not 
involving music-theoretic concepts, 1s quite plausible But the clam that it 1s strongly 
non-conceptual ıs another matter Perceptual beliefs concernmg pitch and chroma, 
and music-theoretic behefs, do not exhaust the field Ordinary listeners are well able 
to discriminate changes of mood, stylistic features, and even the ‘topics’ suggested by 
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semiotic analysis I may be able to recogmze reliably a sample of piano music as 
characteristically Schubertian, and even if I am unable to explain which features 
make it so, I may be able to recognize them when they are pointed out DeBellis 
offers no argument as to why such abilites should not be regarded as conceptual (on 
this, more below) There are many gradations of ‘ordinary’ and ‘expert’ listening, 
only some of which DeBellis recogmzes Many of the greatest performers, for 
mstance, have had no analytic tramıng, yet it would be absurd to say that their 
hearing 1s strongly non-conceptual 

In ch 4 DeBelhs defends the theory-dependence of observation in the case of 
tramed musical perception He argues that the latter ts a counter-example to Fodor’s 
thesis that perception ıs theory-neutral ‘Trained hsteners hear tonics and dom- 
mants, and perhaps even prolongations and diminutions, ın as full and nch a sense 
as Fodor’s modularity theory, not to mention ordinary discourse, could want For 
such listeners the appearance of music becomes “alter’d by the Judgement”? (p 116) 
The discussion here 1s mterestmg and persuasive, though insufficiently connected 
with what has gone before 

Aesthetic issues come to the front in ch 5, ch 618 discussion of mtentional and 
causal conceptions of musical structure DeBelhs notes the view that the expert 
listener’s understanding may be an understanding of how the music works, rather 
than of the music itself He considers the relation of ‘change from major to minor’ 
with ‘brightening of emotional tone’, ‘displaying motwic repetition’ with ‘exhibiting 
unity’, and “a passage’s coming to a close’ with ‘motion to the tonic’ Each of the 
latter concepts to some extent consists ın the former Thus ‘the unity of a passage 1s 
not just an effect of, but resides ın, the various sorts of coherence rhythmic, 
thematic, and so on’ (p 275) So understanding of the latter concepts does count as 
understanding of the music, not just of how ıt works Arguably, a passage coming to 
a close, and motion to the tonic, ‘are not separable aspects of [the expert hstener’s|- 
intentional object this fusion 1s sometumes a result of the fact that his perception : 
is theory-laden’ Thus closure 1s heard ‘for what its And with this comes a deep- 
ened pleasure in the music’ (p 279) i 

In fact, as mdicated earher, the author’s approach ıs open to criticism from the 
perspectives of both philosophy of mind and aesthetics Those who do not subscribe 
to the New Theory of Ideas implicit ın current scientific philosophies of mind will 
have problems with DeBelhs’ talk of ‘mental representation’ From an aesthetic 
viewpoint, there is, as I have suggested, a considerable narrowness of vision Early 
on, DeBellis says that he ıs interested in ascriptions of a structural or syntactic,’ 
nature, not emotive descriptions such as ‘He hears the music as sad (lively, majestic, 
etc)’ (p 9) Such descriptions have been over-rated m the philosophical hterature, 
but the author’s neglect of them, and of stylistic ascrpptions, together with his 
assumption that the trained listener characteristically analyses the music, means that 
some important aesthetic questions are passed by Although he 1s careful to pomt 
out divergences between musical analysis and scientific explanation, DeBellis’ 
approach has a scientistic residue Even if the expert listener’s understanding ıs of 
the music itself, rather than sumply of how it works, this does not mean that aesthetic 
appreciation consists in an analytic ability DeBellis’ position 1s rejected by Nicholas 
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Cook ın his important book Musi, Imagination and Culture (Oxford Clarendon Press, 
1990) Cook’s claim that ‘music 1s essentially a democratic art’ echoes Tovey’s view 
that ‘the naive listener already possesses the right musical sensations’ It is regret- 
table that such views are, or at least till recently have been, so unfashionable as to be 
regarded as bizarre in the music-analytc circles in which DeBellis moves 

DeBellis’ book ıs a dense piece of work that makes few concessions to the reader — 
who, to get the most out of it, will be an expert both in music analysis and 
contemporary philosophy of mind (including an acquaintance with cognitive 
psychology) It tends to read lıke the Ph D thesis ıt once was, with insufficient scene- ' 
setting and integration of the earlier and later parts — for instance, there 1s no cross- 
referencing of the discussions of Peacocke ın ch 5 and earher Ch 5 1s unchanged 
from its appearance in M Krausz (ed), The Interpretation of Musee Philosophical Essays + 
(Oxford Clarendon Press, 1993), chs 4 and 6 are reprinted with minor revisions In 
so far as the book purports to be more than a collection of essays, which ıt does, this 
1s unsatisfactory But Muse and Conceptualizahon 1s a serious piece of work on a 
neglected topic It 1s packed with argument, and should provoke much discussion 


Durham Unwersity ANDY HAMILTON 


In Harms Way Essays in Honor of Joel Femberg By J L CoLeman anp A BUCHANAN 
(Cambridge UP, 1994 Pp x + 359 Price not given ) 


These are exciting tumes for those interested ın that area of philosophy roughly char- 
acterized as political and social philosophy The hegemony of liberalism has been, 
for some time now, under serious siege from communitarian and feminist theorists, 
who then add zest to the battles by turning merrily upon each other Liberals, who 
themselves are not averse to a bit of internal aggro, have taken up the challenge, not 
Just by re-asserting their old convictions but by attempting to address the criticisms 
made of the theory and sometimes trying to meet them by subtle re-alignments 
More recently, there has also been a whiff of a resurgence of liberal confidence re- 
sulting ın closer scrutiny of the communitarian position, where ıt seems that all may 
not be quite as cosy and warm as ıt first appeared 

For those who are feeling a little battle-weary and would like a spell in shghtly 
calmer waters, this volume of essays offers an opportunity to rest the cudgels It 
might also serve as a suitable place to pause even for those who still dehght in the 
fury of the battle As the editors note in their preface, the severest critics of hberalism 
‘almost uniformly fail to engage Femberg’s work’ (p vu) Yet ıt can hardly be denied 
that Femberg’s work ıs ‘liberal’ through and through The explanation may be that 
Femberg has not engaged ın the kind of grand theory which the critics of liberalism 
have, justifiably, found wanting, and that his approach has been, as the editors again 
note, more ‘contextualized’ and less abstract Whatever ıs the case, Feinberg’s work 
has ranged more widely over political, moral, social and legal philosophy than that 
of some of his fellow liberals This feature of his work 1s mirrored 1n this collection of 
essays written in his honour 
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The fifteen essays follow up on Femberg’s work in various ways and to varying 
degrees, though none of them could be said to be strictly about his work This, one 
might think, 1s entirely right ın a collection which seeks to honour someone, for the 
best way to do that 1s to carry on the discussion, to seek to develop it, to find new 
aspects, not just to repeat the old conversation Thus an mteresting essay by Jean 
Hampton, ‘Liberalism, Retribution and Cnmuinaltty’, raises a problem for Femberg’s 
approach in The Moral Limits of the Crmmal Law (Oxford UP, 1988) which connects 
up with her own considerable work on retnbutrve pumshment and a more general 
question on the distmction between crimes and civi offences Her general aim ın the 
essay 1s to see how far the liberal approach taken by Femberg can be reconciled with 
the retributive aspects of our actual legal practices, that 1s to say, with the retributive 
features buried ın them That there 1s a problem here for Femberg 1s shown to arise, 
1n part, from what one might call his philosophical method, which ‘starts from these 
practices themselves, in particular certam paradigm cases of what we take to be 
criminal behaviour ın our society, and uses these to formulate the two principles that 
he takes to explain and justify why behaviour of this sort 1s considered crummal’ 
(p 160) It also exposes the difficulties for any conception of liberal neutrality, and 
here one might wonder whether liberals can hang on to any meaningful sense of 
that term What Hampton’s essay does 1s set these general questions in the particular 
context of the theory of punishment ın a way that gives them renewed interest 

These essays, then, cover aspects of political, social and legal philosophy without 
any great degree of overlap, or contrived theme Any review of such a book 1s thus 
hkely to be partial, smce short of gomg through each of the essays and commenting, 
the reviewer 1s likely to pick out for attention those items which reflect personal 
interests I must declare here a particular interest Given the scope of Feinberg’s 
own work on the law and the crimmai law ın particular, it 1s not surprising that two 
or three of the essays which concern the law do m fact hang together thematically m 
a way some of the others do not Two essays stand out m this connection ‘Some 
Ruminatons on Women, Violence and the Criminal Law’ by Jeffree G Murphy, 
and ‘Force, Consent and the Reasonable Woman’ by Joan McGregor Both these 
essays deal with the question of how we are to characterize the harm m rape 
Murphy’s essay 1s somewhat gestural, but bold too in the way in which ıt also takes 
on the question of self-defence as a justification for murder ın the ‘battered woman 
syndrome’ cases What makes this mteresting 1s his willmgness to be critical of the 
tendency to move to this form of justification mn cases which are currently much con- 
tested both m the courts and in feminist debates From the perspective of the Scot- 
tish and English legal systems, however, 1t seems an odd feature of his argument that 
he does not mention at all the arguments about provocation, for ıt 1s on this that the 
Scottish/English debate has most recently focused Provocation figures in the Model 
Penal Code as an excuse for murder ın such a schematic way that one could see 
scope for a good deal of discussion along the lines hinted at by Murphy’s Ime of 
thought, 1e , one might be sceptical about its apphcation m the kinds of case he 1s 
concerned with 

My earlier emphasis on the confidently liberal tone of these essays should not be 
taken to mean that the noisier battle 1s completely ignored A couple do tackle the 
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critics head on, at least up to a pomt In ‘Liberalism and Group Rights’ Allen 
Buchanan argues that ‘Liberalism can and should recognize group nights’, but that 
‘nevertheless Liberalism ought to preserve a strong presumption in favour of ındi- 
vidual, rather than group rights’ (p 2) This argument 1s not, of course, sustainable 
unless one already takes it, as Buchanan does, that hberalism has been successfully ' 
defended against the deeper metaphysical objections generally characterized as 
communitarian It 1s not obvious that Buchanan ıs justified ın his confidence that ` 
this issue 1s settled, for his own account of the relation between the individual and ' 
the group 1s not sufficiently developed here to sustain the argument for the primacy 
of the mdividual ın the way he needs 

In a slightly different way, ‘Critical Analysis and Constructive Interpretation’, by 
David Lyons, hints at a theoretical issue, that raised by the critical legal studies 
movement I say ‘hints’ here, because although Lyons devotes a section of his essay 
to ‘critical legal analysis’, ıt 1s part of a relatively short essay and represents only a 
preliminary skirmish What ıt does show 1s that there 1s room for a more sustained 
engagement with the claims of critical legal studies, by liberals and others 

It seems unlikely that, ın the normal course of things, such an eclectic collection , 
of essays as this would have seen the light of day, though the individual essays would 
no doubt have appeared in one journal or another It 1s, therefore, a happy fact that 
the work of Joel Feinberg provided the occasion for bringing together this collection 
To say that something 1s interesting may seem like faint praise it ıs not meant to be | 
This collection zs interesting, and Joel Femberg has been suitably honoured ın its 
publication (What he will not feel honoured by are the typographical errors ) 


Unwersity of Sterling S E MARSHALL 


Democracy’s Discontent America in Search of a Pubhe Philosophy By MICHAEL SANDEL 
(Harvard UP, 1996 Pp xı + 417 Price £15 95) 


The primary objective of this ambitious work 1s to identify and offer an alternative 
to the ‘public philosophy’ that mforms and directs, but 1s also the primary source of 
the discontents which (the author claims) are now pervading the American demo- 
cracy This practical objective ıs pursued through several types of investigation, ın- 
terpretation and argumentation Much the largest part of the book consists of 
interpretations of various episodes, treated as primarily ideational and for the most ' 
part organized chronologically, through which the United States has passed ın its 
movement towards the ‘procedural liberalism’ that Sandel thinks is now the 
dominant public philosophy ın his country Each of the eight-plus chapters primarily 
devoted to this task features a contrast, and ın important respects an opposition, 
between ‘hberal’ and ‘republican’ conceptions of political and, moral life In this 
among its dimensions, the book ıs a kind of morality tale cum lamentation ıt traces 
the descent through which the wisdom and virtue of republican thmkmg and 
practice were gradually but relentlessly subordinated to the shallow understandings 
and humanly diminishing beliefs and arrangements that constitute the public 
philosophy now ‘most thoroughly embodied ın our practices and institutions’ (p 24) 
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At intervals along the way, but particularly ın the first and last chapters, the teller 
of this, to hım, depressmg story notes that the pervasive but often inarticulate public 
philosophy of liberalism has been given self-conscious formulations by liberal ‘pol- 
tical theorists’, most particularly John Rawls Sandel here repeats his previous 
criticisms of Rawls, but it becomes evident that he 1s mportantly indebted to him, 
because Rawls’ formulations help Sandel to see why procedural liberalism has pro- 
duced a democracy rife with discontent, why its trrumph has led inevitably and m a 
certain sense quite appropriately to this dismal result Advancing an extreme version 
of Rawls’ own recent characterizations of his work, Sandel takes him to have 
provided an orderly and to that extent accessible statement of the assumptions and 
beliefs that are widely accepted ın American society, thereby unintentionally but 
dramatically exposing the defects and deficiencies of that outlook or orientation 

To the lmited extent to which I am competent to judge them, Sandel’s 
‘historical’ narratives are objectionable because they are reductionist to the point of 
caricature they force variegated and complex bodies of theory and practice into no 
more than two categories — categories that will hardly encompass or contain them (I 
argue below that Sandel, to be consistent with the opimions expressed ın his 
concluding chapter, ought to agree with this judgement) Also, as ın his previous 
writings, Sandel’s account of Rawlsian liberalism persistently distorts Rawls, most 
particularly by refusing to recognize the numerous respects ın which Rawls moves 
towards, not away from, what Sandel calls the ‘formative’ objectives of ‘republican’ 
thinking, ın particular its aspiration to cultivate civic virtues and other qualities of 
character cf A Theory of Justice (Harvard UP, 1971) esp Part MI, Poltical Laberalsm 
(Columbia UP, 1993), esp pp 71, 86, 200, 269 

Readers of this journal, however, are perhaps most likely to be engaged by 
Sandel’s wider philosophical claım and the uses to which he does and does not put it 
m pursuing his practical objectives ‘Philosophy’, he announces, ‘inhabits the world 
from the start, our practices and institutions are embodiments of theory we live 
some theory all of the time’ (p 1x) This proposition, generically familar from the 
works of an otherwise diverse array of thinkers and treated as axiomatic in this book, 
remains welcome as an antidote to behaviounst and other mechanically causalist 
views that dismiss theorizing and often ideas more generally as irrelevant to explain- 
ing or assessing practice But what does and does not follow from endorsing the 
proposition in the general form just quoted? 

It of course follows that the great preponderance of the members of a society that 
‘ves’ a particular theory accept its assumptions and for the most part act on 1ts 
dictates But Sandel rejects unqualified versions of the further view that they ought to 
do so, that the duties of all the members of the ‘we’ are properly determmed by the 
stations assigned to them in/by the theory that they collectively hve Although con- 
vinced that procedural liberalism ıs now close to hegemonic ın his country, he takes 
this to be a reason to subject that theory to critical exammmation More importantly 
here, his views concerning theory and practice give him reason to think that his 
critique might change rather than merely mterpret the political society of which he 
1s a member, thereby allowing him and his fellow citizens to pass from their present 
discontented condition to contented lives together 
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Sandel’s critique of procedural liberalism ıs nevertheless significantly ın the tradi- 
tion of internalist or mmanentist thinking He finds ıt important to show that for 
long periods ‘republican’ thnnkmg had a prominent place in the theory and practice 
of the American democracy, and that residues of this tradition remaim somewhere ın 
the minds or spirits of his fellow citizens As he interprets them, the discontents his 
fellow Americans express, most explicitly ın opmion polls but also by neglecting to 
vote and to perform other cıvıc duties, are importantly due to the fact that the pro- 
cedural hberalism they have incautiously embraced disserves republican beliefs and 
values that continue to be, even if unselfconsciously, important to them Sensing, 
however vaguely or inchoately, that elements necessary to what they themselves 
regard as a good polity, and hence a good life, are largely excluded by their public 
philosophy, they experience Angst, alienation and disaffection It 1s as if the per- 
tinence, even the cogency of Sandel’s critique of procedural hberalsm depends on 
evidence that the critique 1s rooted in beliefs and values implicit (even if presently ' 
occupying a subordinate place) in the minds of the ‘we’ he ıs addressing 

Sandel’s explanation for American discontents 1s left almost entirely unsupported 
in the text He gathers, very casually, evidence of various expressions of citizen 
dissatisfaction, but virtually none of that evidence directly supports his explanation , 
for it On the largest arguments of the book, this can hardly be surprismg To the 
extent that Sandel 1s correct that almost all Americans embrace procedural lıb- 
eralism, and also correct that liberalism and republicanism are for the most part 
incompatible, then on his assumptions about theory and practice ıt would be mex- 
plicable if the present American discontents were due to regret over the absence of 
republican beliefs and practices What the book amply demonstrates, rather, 1s that 
Sandel humself deeply laments the absence or severely dımınıshed resonance of the 
republican beliefs and values for which (at least through most of the book) he ex- 
presses his admiration On this interpretation, he attributes this same regret to his 
fellow citizens because, apparently holding that merely abstract, external or unsitu- 
ated critiques are both philosophically jejune and practically futile, his own critique 
would otherwise be hoist, both theoretically and practically, by its own petard 

(An aside Is ‘discontent’ always or necessarily to be regretted? Does Sandel 
hanker for a democracy that, hike the bovine creature of an advertising slogan of 
some years back, 1s ‘contented’?) 

There are, however, places m the book at which a more complex and more 
inferential view makes an appearance Citizens who embrace procedural repub- 
licanism prefer the private to the public political dimensions of their lives, and 
identify with and seek their most important achievements and satisfactions from 
their involvements ın familial, associational and other substate relationships They 
think, with Rawls, that the state should be neutral among ‘conceptions of the good’, 
and that it should leave the formation of moral and other dispositional character- 
istics primarily to less coercive interactions and institutions At the same time, they 
think that effective (albeit limited) state authonty and power are essential to sustain- 
ing the conditions under which these private activities and engagements can 
flourish What they too often fail to realize 1s that this combination of attitudes, 
leading as ıt does to political apathy on their part, and hence to effectively unbndled 
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political power in the hands of those few who obtain it, puts mn Jeopardy the very 
way of hfe that they have come to prefer As argued by thinkers from Machiavelh to 
Quentin Skinner and Rawls (see Rawls, PL p 205), a public philosophy that prefers 
privacy and negative freedom, if prudently enacted, requires active political en- 
gagement and involvement Thus, objectively as ıt were, there 1s good reason for 
Americans to be discontented with their politics and their culture They ought to 
want a politics that affords and enables rule of and by the people themselves, but the 
theory, or rather their understanding of ıt, that they predommantly hve prevents 
them from appreciating and acting on this ‘ought’ Thus the dominance of pro- 
cedural liberalism ın practice ‘Is no proof against 1ts poverty as theory [and] what 
goes wrong with the philosophy shows up in the practice The procedural republic 
cannot secure the hberty ıt promises because it cannot sustain the kind of political 
community and civic engagement that hberty requires’ (p 24) Objectively or ın 
reason, 1t seems the author’s theory trumps the public philosophy lived by the ‘we’ 
of which the author 1s a part 

In some of the infrequent philosophical passages in the book, Sandel supplements 
this pohtical argument with a related but more general conceptual or perhaps 
epistemological clam Liberalism, he argues, ‘cannot make sense of our moral 
experience cannot account for certam moral and political obhgations that we 
commonly recognize and even prize’ (pp 13, 322) This 1s of course absurd Even if it 
1s true that liberalism as Sandel conceives it does not support the obligations and 
other moral characteristics that he has n mind, hberals can perfectly well ‘make 
sense’ of them, can ‘account for them’ as elements of a moral conception that they 
reject I do not support, say, religious obligations such as to give tithes, to make con- 
fession, etc , but I understand them, ‘make sense’ of them 

The concluding chapter of the book comes as something of a surprise, albeit a 
welcome one The rigid categorizations that organize much of the previous dis- 
cussion are modulated, Sandel concedes that repubhcamism as it has traditionally 
been advocated 1s not tenable in the complex and rapidly changing world of today, 
and he sketches an argument for a form of civic pluralism We now require ‘a 
politics that plays itself out ın a multiplicity of settings [and] citizens who can 
think and act as multiply-situated selves’ (p 350) Such a politics would be ‘more 
clamorous than consensual’ (p 320), and its citizens would deal with the conflicts 
they experience through ‘moral reflection and political deliberation that will vary 
according to the issue at stake’ rather than by invoking general moral principles ' 
(pp 343-4) These are engaging thoughts, and one hopes that Sandel will ‘now 
devote himself to developing them 
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